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NUMISMATIC ESSAYS. 


XYII.— APPLICATION OF THE EAELY BHILSA 
ALPHABET TO THE BUDDHIST GEOXJP OF 
COINS. 


[7th JUNE, 1887.] 

Having once become possessed of the master-key of 
this ancient alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to 
all the doors of knowledge hitherto closed to onr access. 
Foremost among these was the series of coins eonjec- 
turaUy — and, as it now turns out, correctly — designated 
as the Bnddhist series ; and of these, tbe beautiful coin 
discovered by Lieut. ConoUy, at Kanauj, attracted the 
earliest notice from the very perfect execution and pre- 
servation of the legend; [see pi. vii., fig. 1, vol. i., 
p. 115]. The reading of this coin was now evident at 
first sight, as Ab!>6.b Vippa-devam ; which, converted 
into its Sanskrit equivalent, wiU be Vipra-dc- 

vasya, ‘ (the coin) of Vipra-deva.’ On reference to the 
chronological tables, we find a Vipra in the Magadha 
line, the tenth in descent from Jarasandha, allotted to 
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THE EARLY BHILSA ALPHABET 
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the eleventh, century before the Christian era ! Without 
laying claim to any such antiquity, ve may at least 
bespeah for our Yipra-deva a place in the Indu-vansa line 
of Magadha, and a descent from the iudividual of the 
same name in the Pauranic lists. 

[ I regret to have to disturb this identification, but the new 
reading of the name on the coin, as Vishnu-deva, is distinct and 
positive ! Prinsep himself, it will be seen hereafter, amended 
his first form of b =ph, to b, [see pi. xxxvii.] The true letter 
on the coin is the old equivalent of ■q sh, which does not seem 
to have been met with in either the Lit character or that of 
the "Western caves, though Dr. Stevenson gives the letter in" 
its present shape among what he terms Satrap characters. — 
Jour. Bombay Br. As. Soc., July, 1863, pi. zvii.] 

Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar 
manner, be read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fig. 5, pi. [iv.] xviii., 
vol. iii. and fig. 13 of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.) have the 
distinct legend ac-rstij in the squxire form of the same 
alphabet. The application of the word mahhrajasa in the 
genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost incline 
us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, 
and that it designated the ‘ Mahraje, king of Awadh,’ of 
the Persian historians, who stands at the head of the 
third lunar dynasty of Indraprastha, in the ‘ Edjavall ’ ! 

The only other coin of the group which contains the 
same title, is the silver decayed Behat coin, seen more 
perfect in Yentura’s specimen (fig. 16 of pi. [xis.] xxxiv., 

vol. iv.), where may be read indistinctly Hso^Arbac-rE txicO 

Amapasatasa maharaja . . Jcunarasa. [See vol. i., p. 204]. 

On the bronze Behat com (figs. 11, 12, of pi. [iv.] 
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xviii., vol. iii., and 3, 6, 9, of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iy.), 
though, we have ten examples to compare, the context is 
not much improved by the acquisition of our new hey : 
the letters are OiiiDj.+idrOa» lasa dhana Icanaya dhaya ; (the 
second letter is more like ^ bhu.) 

Stacy’s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2, 3, of pi. [vii.] 
XXV., vol. iii.), may be read (as I anticipated), [vol. i., 
p. 114], invertedly a.A6E±\(A Ydyd Ujma puta(sa?) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure 
holding a trident (fig. 4, pi. [vii.] xxv., vol. iii.) has, very 
distmetly, the name of n'A6Ad .... Bhagavata cha (or sa). 
A raja of the name of Bhagavata appears in the Magadha 
list, about the year 80 b.c. 

On some of the circular copper coins, we have frag- 
ments of a legend ,/8!i •••• aaUiO BJmmada . . . . vatapasa, 
quasi BMmadeva tdpasya — ^but the last word is the only 
one that can be confided in. 

On a similar coin, of which Stacy has a dozen speci- 
mens (fig. 47, pi. [xx.] XXXV., vol. iv.) the name of rsiiAiO 
Rdmadaiasaj ‘ of Kimadatta,’ is bounded by the ‘ lizard ’ 
emblem of Behat. 

These arc the only two in the precise form of the Lat 
character — ^the others are more or less modified. 

Another distinct group (that made known first by Hr. 
Spiers) from Allahabad (pi. [viii.] xxvi., figs. 12-15, vol. 
iii., p. 436, See Art. vi.), can be partially deciphered by 
the Lat alphabet. Capt. Cunningham has a fine speci- 
men with the letters rEOX^AiO Raja DJiana-devasya^ ‘ of 
Eaja Dhana-deva,’ a name not discoverable in the cata- 
logue, though purely Sanskrit. On three more of the 
same family, wo find J.4<b Navasa. On one it seems 
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rather iia; Narasa, both IJava and Kara being known 
names. On another +A»fO Kunamasa ; and on another, 
probably, b o-uX Tnahapati^ ‘ the great lord.’ 

The ‘ bull ’ coins of this last group are connected in 
type, and style of legend, with the ‘ cock and hull ’ 
series j on which we have lately read Satyd-Tnitcisci^ 
Saya-mitasa^ and Bijay a-ndtcisa ; so that we have now 
a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be 
classed together from the circumstance of their symbols, 
of their genitive termination, and their Pali dialect and 
character, as a Buddhist series, when we come again to 
review what has been done within the last few years in 
the numismatology of India. 

But the most interesting and striking application of 
the alphabets to coins is certainly that which has been 
already made (in anticipation, as it were, of my dis- 
covery, by Lassen, to the very curious Bactrian coins of 
Agathocles. 

The first announcement of Lassen’s reading of this 
legend was given [vol. i. p. 401]. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both of 
which are connected with, or immediately derived from, 
the more ancient character of the Lats. The word read 
by him, ‘ rajaj on some specimens seems to be spelt 

yaja, rather than .jg Uja, a corruption equally pro- 
bable, and accordant with the Pali dialect, in which the 
T is frequently changed into y, or omitted altogether. I 
am, however, inclined to adopt another reading, by sup- 
posing the Greek genitive case to have been rendered 
as literally as possible into the Pali character; thus 
HA9^ILE AgathuMayy for AyafioxAstuy; this has the ad- 
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vantage of leaving the letters on the other side of the 
device for the title, rdja, of which, indeed, the letter e 
is legible. 

I am the rather favorable to this view, because, on 
the corresponding coin of Pantaleon, we likewise jSnd both 
the second vowel of the Greek represented by the Sanskrit 
semivowel, and the genitive case imitated : supplying the 
only letter wanting on Swiney’s coin — the initial jp, — of 
which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 
tcA-JA'C Pantelewantd^ is, by the help of our alphabet, 
clearly made out ; the anuswara, which should follow the 
A, being placed in the belly of the letter instead of out- 
side ; and the a being attached to the centre instead of 
the top of the ( [Pantalevasa.] 

The discovery of these two corns with Pali characters, 
is of inestimable importance in confirming the antiquity 
of the alphabet ; as, from the style of Agathocles’ coins, 
he must necessarily be placed among the earliest of the 
Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by the 
reign of Asoka, the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the legend throws light on the 
locality of Agathocles’ rule, which, instead of being, 
as assigned by M. Eaoul Eochette, in ‘ Haute Asie,’ 
must be brought down to the confines, at least, of 
India proper. 

As, however, the opinions of this eminent classical 
antiquary are entitled to the highest consideration, I 
take this opportunity of making known to my readers 
the substance of his learned elucidation of this obscure 
portion of history, given in a note on two silver coins of 
Agathocles, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur 
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at Petersburg, published in the ^Journal des Sayans/ 
1834, p. 335 ; 

‘ In the imperfect accounts transmitted to ns of the tronhles occa- 
sioned to the Selcucidan kingdom from the invasion of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses of Antiochus 
II. Theos ; the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by the defection of 
the brothers Arsaces and Tiridates is an established point, fixed to tlie 
year 256 b.c. But the details of this event, borrowed from Arrian’s 
' Parthics,’ have not yet been determined with sufS.cient care, as to one 
important fact in the Bactrian history. Prom the extracts of various 
works preserved in Photius, the defection of the Parthians arose from 
an insidt offered to the person of one of these brothers by the Macedonian 
chief placed by Antiochus II. in charge of the regions of High Asia, 
and named Pherecles. The two princes, indignant at such an outrage, 
arc supposed to have revenged themselves with the blood of the satrap, 
and, supported by the people, to have succeeded in shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. 

' This short notice from Photius has been corrupted by transcribers 
in the name of the chief Pherecles, which modem critics have failed to 
correct by a passage in the ‘ Chronographia ’ of SynceHus, who had 
equally under his eyes the original of Arrian, and who declares ex- 
pressly that ‘ Arsaces and Tiridates (brothers, issue of the ancient king 
of Persia, Artaxerxes), exercised the authority of satraps in Bactria at 
the time when Agathocles, the Macedonian, was governor of Persia ; 
the which Agathocles, having attempted to commit on the person of 
the young Tiridates the assault before ahuded to, fell a victim to the 
vengeance of tlic brothers, whence resulted the defection of the country 
of the Parthians, and the Mrth of the Arsacidan kingdom.’ Agathocles 
is called by Syncellus, ''Eirap^os Trj^ Tlepaifcri^, while Photius calls hirn 
(under an erroneons name) ^arpdTrrjv avT7}(f T7j<f KarodTavra, 

appointed by Antiochus Theos j so that no doubt whatever could exist 
as to their identity, although, until the discovery of the coins, there 
was no third evidence whence the learned could decide between the 
two names. The presumption might have been in favor of Agathocles, 
because among the body-guard of Alexander was found an Antylocus, 
son of Agathocles, who, by the prevailing custom of his country, would 
have named his son Agathocles, after his own father.’ 

M. Eaoul Eocliette proceeds to idonti^' tho Eparch of 
Torsia -witli Diodotus, or Theodotus, the foandcr of tlio 
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Bactrian independency ; — ^supposiug him to have seized 
the opportunity of strikiiig the blow during the confasion 
of Antiochus’ war with Ptolemy, and while he was on 
deputation to the distant proviuces of the Oxus, — ^that 
he was at first chary of placiug his own head on his coin, 
contentiug himself with a portrait of Bacchus, and his 
panther on the reverse, but afterwards emboldened to 
adopt the full insignia of royalty. Thus, according to 
our author, a singular shift of authorities took place : 
Arsaces, the satrap of Parthia, quits that place and sets 
up for himself in Persia, in consequence of the aggres- 
sion of Diodotus (or Agathocles), long of Bactria, who 
had originally been Eparch of Persia, — ^both satraps be- 
coming kings by this curious houleversement. The non- 
discovery of Theodotus’ medals is certainly in favor of 
M. Eaoul Eochette’s argument, but the present fact of a 
Hindi legend on his coin militates strongly against his 
kingdom being thrown exclusively to the northward- 
By aUowing it to include Parthia proper, or Seistan, and 
the provinces of the Indus, this difi&culty would be got 
rid of; but still there wiU remain the anomaly of these 
Indian legends being found only on Agathocles, and Pan- 
taloon’s coins, while those of Menander, who is known to 
have possessed more of India proper, have only the Pehlvi 
reverse. Agathocles’ rule must have included a sect of 
Buddhists somewhere, for, besides the letters, we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the ‘ panther ’ 
coins. At any rate, we have certainty of the existence 
of our alphabet in the third century before Christ, exactly 
as it exists on our Indian monuments, which is all that 
on the present occasion it is relevant to insist upon. . . . 
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[ Prinsep tlien goes on to test the application of this alphabet 
to other classes of inscriptioiis, and terminates Ms remarks with — } 

A fewwords in conclusion regarding tlie alphabet, 
of which I have had a fount prepared while this article 
was setting up for press. 

There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every 
letter, which stamps it at once as the original type 
whereon the more complicated structure of the Sanskrit 
has been founded. If carefully analyzed, each member 
of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 
the corresponding member, not only of the Devanagari, 
but of the Kanauj, the PaH, the Tibetan, the Hala 
Kanara, and of all the derivatives from the Sanskrit stock. 

But this is not aU : simplification may be carried 
much farther by due attention to the structure of the 
alphabet, as it existed even at this early stage, and 
the genius of its construction, ah initio, may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. 

First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed 
in most cases by doubling the simple characters ; thus, 
d) ckh is the double oi a ch) o th is the double of < ^ ; 
0 is the half of this ; and g is the same character 
with a dot as a distinguishing mark : (this may account 
for the constant interchange of the (, a, o, and g, in 
the inscriptions). Again : d. is only the letter h pro- 
duced from below — ^if doubled, it would have been con- 
founded with another letter, the A- The aspirated p b 
is merely the o p with a slight mark, sometimes put on 
the outside, either right or left,* but I cannot yet affirm 

1 [I Lave allowed Prinsep’s original speculations on the structure of tMs alphabet 
to stand uncommented upon; and have reserved for rectification, under his oivn hand, 
in the succeeding article, whatever was left imperfect or incomplete in this ] 
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that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of 
the letter rather than an aspiration — ^if, indeed, the terms 
■were not originally equivalent ; for we have just seen 
the douhling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. 

The Ml seems formed from the g rather than the Ic : 
the gh and/A are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to 
be supplied by g and clih respectively : hh is anomalous, 
or it has been formed from the d by adding a downward 
stroke. 

Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the 
semi- vowels r, r, y, i, j, u,, which tends to prove 
their ha-ving been framed on a consistent principle : the 
first T hardly ever occurs in the DMi inscription, but it 
is common in that from G-imar. The A tr is but the ■o 
reversed : the n, so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is 
formed by adding the vowel i to the r, thus, r. 

As far as is yet known, there is only one and 
one s : the nasals and sibilants had not therefore been 
yet sepai-ated into classes; for the written P41i of 200 
years later possesses at least the various «’s, "though it 
has but one s. 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered, h, 

>, L; u. The second seems to be the skeleton of 

the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal soimd. 
Of the medial vowels it is needless to speak, as their 
agreement in system •with the old Nagari was long since 
pointed out. The two long vowels \ and m, are produced 
by doubling the short symbols. The visarga is of doubt- 
ful occurrence, but the anuswara is constantly employed ; 

1 1 think the Grirn&.r and Ceylon inscriptions will he found to have the other 
nasals made by the modification of the primary ± . There are other letters in these 
texts not found in the Lfits of this side of India. 
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and when before as in 0*8 dhoMiuci^ it is eq[uivalent 
to the duplication employed in the more modern Pali 
writing. The following, then, is onr alphabet, arranged 
in the ordinary manner. 


Gutturals +ia k Tch g ghng 

Palatals d * £ • chchhj jh ny if ^ 

Cerebrals (01*6. t th d dh n 

Dentals aos-da t th d dh n 

Labials uborfa p ph h Ih m 

Semivowels, etc. vs 

Yowels a i e u H 


We might, perhaps, on contemplation of these forms, 
go yet farther into speculation on their origin. Thus the 
g may be supposed to be formed of the two strokes 
of the k, differently disposed ; the /, of the two half 
curves of the ch superposed ; the two (?’s ^ are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this prin- 
ciple, it may be remarked, is to be met with in other 
scions of the Indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the 
g 0, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is made by in- 
verting the ; the cerebral n, by inverting the dental 
^ n ; and the cerebral #, th, by inversion of the dental 

The analogy between the ( and a is not so great in 
this alphabet as in what we have imagined to be its 
successor, in which the essential part of the (Ji;) ^ is the ( 
placed downwards ( '^ ). In the same manner, the con- 
nection of the labials, p and 3 , is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, ihe Eanauj, and even the Tibetan alphabets ; 

1 It is wortk observation that tho dental d of the inscriptions corresponds in form 
to tbo modern cerebral, and vice versa. 
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tlio ^ b being merely tbe v p closed at tbe top ; and in 
square Pali u and o- 

Thus, when we come to examine the matter critically, 
we are insensibly led to the reduction of the written 
characters to a comparatively small number of elements, 
as +, d, (, I*, L, b, B, i> i and ac besides the vowels h. >, l- 
Or, perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, it may be pre- 
ferable to adopt one element as representative of each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the 
very position long ago advanced by lambulus the 
traveller, 

lambulus was antecedent, says Dr. Yincent, to Dio- 
dorus ; and Diodorus was contemporary with Augustus. 
He made, or pretended to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, 
and to have lived there seven years. Nine facts men- 
tioned by him as characteristic of the people of that 
country, though doubted much in former days, have been 
confirmed by later experience : a tenth fact the learned 
author of the ‘ Periplus ’ was obliged to leave to future 
inquiry, — ^namely, “ whether the particulars of the alpha 
bet of Ceylon may not have some allusion to truth : for, 
ho says, ‘ the characters are origioaUy only seven, but 
by four varying forms or combinations they become 
twenty-eight.’ ” ^ 

It would be diflB.cult to describe the conditions of the 
Indian alphabetical system more accurately than lambu- 
lus has done in his short summary, which proves to be 
not only true in the general sense of the classification of 
the letters, but exact as to the origin and formation of 
the symbols. As regards the discussion of the edict of 

1 Vincent’s ‘Poriplus of llie Erythi’can Sea.* 
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Deyanampiyatissa, the testimony of lambulus is inyalu- 
ahle, because it proves that written characters onr 
written characters — ^were then in use (notwithstanding 
the Buddhist books were not made up till two centuries 
later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has been so lightly spoken of, that Wilford 
endeavours to identify him with Sindbad the Sador, and 
other equally marvellous travellers ! 

[ Though not strictly susceptible of classification with numis- 
matic developments, I am anxious to associate with James Prin- 
sep’s other contributions to the historical antiquities of India, 
his most interesting discovery of the names of the early successors 
of Alexander the Great, on the lapidary monuments of Asoka, 
the grandson of Chandragupta.] 

mSCOYEBY OP THE NAME OP AHTI0CHIJ8 THE GBEAT, 

m TWO OP THE EDICTS OP ASOEA, KIHG OP ESTDIA. 

(Read at the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the Tth March, 1838.) 

As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history, it must be confessed that it possesses little 
attraction for the general student, who is apt to regard the labor 
expended on the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory mazes 
of fiction, as leading only .to the substitution of vague and dry proba- 
bilities for poetical, albeit extravagant, fable. But the moment any 
name or event turns up in the course of such speculations, offering a 
plausible point of connection between the legends of India and the 
rational histories of Grreece or Home, — a collision between the fortunes 
of an eastern and a western hero, — ^forthwith a speedy and spreading 
interest is excited, which cannot be satisfied until the subject is 
thoroughly sifted by the examination of aU the ancient works, western 
and eastern, that can throw concurrent light on the matter at issue. 
Such was the engrossing interest which attended the identification of 
Sandracottus with Chandragupta, in the days of Sir Vm. Jones : such 
the ardour with which the Sanskrit was studied, and is stiU studied, by 
philologists at home, after it was discovered to bear an intimate relation 
to the classical languages of ancient Europe, Such, more recently, has 
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been the curiosity excited, on Tumour’s throwing open the hitherto 
sealed page of the Buddhist historians to the development of Indian 
monuments and Pauranic records. 

The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of 
the alphabet of the Dihli Pillar Inscription, led immediately to results 
of hardly less consideration to the learned world. Dr. Mill regarded 
these inscriptions as aU but certainly demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian Hterature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Piyadasi as Asoka, which we also 
owe to Tumour’s successful researches; and, dating from an epoch 
thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the name of 
the grandson of the same king, Dasaratha, at Gaya, in the same old 
character ; and the names of Handa and Alias, and perhaps Yijaya, in 
the KaHnga caves : while on Bactrian coins we have been rewarded 
with finding the purely Greek names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, 
faithfully rendered in the same ancient alphabet of the Hindus. 

I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the 
same chain of discovery, which wiU, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has pre- 
ceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular discovery 
to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly cast 
upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures), of bringing 
it forward in a very immature shape, and, perhaps, of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, 
nor in any former communication to the Society, have I to fear any 
material alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in 
reading and translation must of course be expected as I become more 
familiar with characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to 
the natives themselves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. Wathen kindly sent 
me a reduced copy of the facsimiles of the inscriptions on a rock at 
Gimar (Giri-nagara) near Junagarh, in Gujarat, which had been taken 
on cloth by the Eev. Dr. Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary 
Society. He also sent a copy to M. Jacquet of Paris, which I dare say 
before this has been turned to good account. 

After completing the reading of the PilLar Inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well 
done to be thoroughly made out; and I accordingly requested Mr. 
Wilson to favour me with the facsimile itself, which, with the most 
liberal frankness, he immediately sent round under a careful hand by 
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sea. Meanwhile Lieut. Eattoe had, as yon are also aware, made the 
important discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same cha- 
racter at a place called Dhanli, in Katak. These were in so mutilated 
a state that I almost despaired of being able to sift their contents ; and 
they were put aside, at any rate until a more promising portion of my 
labour should be accomplished. 

I had just groped my way through the Girnar text, which proved 
to be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by Asoka, • 
but essentially different both in language and iu purport. "When I took 
up the Katak inscriptions," of which Lieut. Kittoe had been engaged 
in making a lithographic copy for my journal, to my surprise and joy 
I discovered that the greater part of these mscriptions (ah, indeed, save 
the first and last paragraphs, which were enclosed in distinguishing 
frames), was identical with the inscription at Gimar. And thus, as I 
had had five copies of the POlar Inscription to collate together for a 
correct text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown before me 
two copies of the rock edicts to aid me in a similar task ! There was, 
however, one great variance in the parallel ; for, while the pillars were 
almost identical letter for letter, the Gimd,r and Xatak texts turned 
out to be only so in substance, the language and alphabet having both 
very notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my 
discovery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single 
out the particular passage in the inscriptions which is to form the 
theme of my present communication. 

The second tablet at Gimar is in very good preservation ; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. The 
paragraph at Aswastuma, which I found to correspond therewith, is 
far from being in so good a state; nevertheless, when the extant letters 
are interlined with the more perfect Gimar text, they wiU be seen to 
confirm the most important passage, while they throw a corroborative 
evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal of instruction bn 
the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

The edict relates to the establishment of a system of medical ad- 
ministration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of 
India, at one of which we may s^e in the present day, for it includes 
both man and beast ; but this we know to be in accordance with the 
fastidious humanity of the Buddhist creed, and we must therefore make 
due allowance for a state of society and of opinions altogether different 
from our own 

TRANSLATION. 

“Everywhere within the conquered provinces of E^ja Piyadasi, the beloved of the 
gods, as weU as in the parts occupied by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, 
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and Ketalaputra, oven as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon) — and moreover, witbin the 
dominions of Antiochiis the Greek (of which Antiochus' generals are the rulers) — 
everywhere the heaven-beloved R'Sja Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is 
established, both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals ; together with 
medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And 
wherever there is not (such provision), in aU such places they are to be prepared, 
and to be planted : both root-drugs and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they bo deposited and planted. 

‘‘ And in the public highways wells arc to be dug, and trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and animals.” 

Many things are deserving of coimnent in this short edict. . . . 

But the principal fact' which arrests attention in this very curious 
proclamation, is its allusion to Antiochus the Yona (Sanskrit, Ymam) 
or ' Greek ’ king. The name occurs four times oyer, with only one 
variation in the spelling, where, in lieu of Antiyako we have Antiyoko, 
a stni nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular Pali 
conversion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the 
Greek os. In the Pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced 
by the vowel e, as we see in the intcrliaed reading, Antiyake. Again, 
the interposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels i and 
0 is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the words 
Agathuklayoj and Pantdawanta for Ar^adof^em and IlavraXeovTo^ 
on the coins. AU this evidence would of itself bias my choice towards 
the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other; but 
although I have placed the sentence, exactly transcribed in the 
Bcvanagari character, in the pandit's hand, he could not, without the 
alteration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, how- 
ever strained. And were there stiU any doubt at aU in my mind, it 
would bo removed by the testimony of the Katak version, which intro- 
duces between Antiyake and Yona the word ndma, — ^making the precise 
sense ‘ the Yona raja, by name Antiochus.' 

[ I transcribe so much of the duplicate version of the 
original, since illustrated and confirmed by the decipherment 
of the Arian inscription at Kapur di Giri, as in any way affects 
the historical value of the document, together with Professor 
Wilson's commentary and revision of Prinsep's translation. 
The Professor's opeping remarks explain the derivation and 
arrangement of the parallel texts, inserted in extenso in the 
Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.] 

In order to exhibit with as much distinctness as possible the 
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language of the inscriptions .... I have placed the several inscriptions 
in parallel lines, in order to bring the words of each in juxta -position 
as far as was practicable. They accordingly form four lines. The 
upper line represents Mr. Prinsep’s original readings, as published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vi., p. 228 , and above 
the line, in a smaller character, are inserted his subsequent corrections, 
as given in a copy of the Journal, corrected by himself, and placed at Mr. 
Norris’s disposal, by his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep. Small numerals 
refer to the lines of our own lithographed copy. This line I have 
designated G a. The second line is the representation of the copy 
lithographed (in the ^Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 153 ), and 
which I have generally referred to as Mr. Vestergaard’s copy, as he 
has the larger share in it. This is marked G h. The third line marked 
D repeats the Dhauli inscription, as given by Mr. Prinsep. We have 
not yet been fortunate enough to have had a second and revised tran- 
script, although it is very desirable. The lower line is marked K, 
as being rendered into Boman letters from the lithographed copy of 
the Kapur di Giri inscription. The small figures here also refer to 
the lines of the original. Where blanks occur in either of the inscrip- 
tions they are denoted by asterisks (dots are used in this work) : 
where words are wanting for the collation, although there is no blank 
in- the inscription, a line (of dots) supplies their place. 


TABLET n. 


G a 

^Savata 

a 

vijitemhi 

devStnam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

rano 

G ^ 

Savata 

vijitambi 

dev5naTii 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

rano 

D 

. avata 

vimitamsi 

dev5iLani 

piyasa 

Piyadasine 


K 

5'^vatain 

vijite 

dcyanam 

priyasa 

Priyadasisa 

raja 

Ga 

®evainap5.pavantesu yatb§. 

Cboda 

a 

Pida 

Satiyapnto 

G 6 
D 

evainapip5,vantesii yatbS. 

Cbod§i 

P&dh 

Satiyaputo 

K 

• 

• 

yi 

fPalaya Sa%a putra 



n a IX 

G- a Ketaleputo, a TambaSpan^ Aatiyako 

GJ Ketalaput'^, a TambapaiU Antiyako 

^ tiyoke n^ma 

K cha Keralampuj{r<j Tambapani Antiyo/Srime 

G flf V&. pi tasa Antiyakasa 

G 5 V&. pi ' tasa AntiyakasS. 

D va.. .,sa Antiyokasa 

tasa Antiyokasa 


yona r^ja ye 
yona r&ja ye 
yona l^ja 
yona raja ye 


asan 

samino aj5.no 
s5mipain r5j5.no 
s5mant5. Iaj5,ne 


V ? “soriptton, which corresponds mth the second 
Tablet of Gimar and Dhauh, is less imperfect than that which answers to the first 
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Tablet, and in tbe few blanks wMcb occur, it admits of being conjecturally com- 
pleted without any groat violence. 

There are, however, several omissions as compared with the GirnSr sculpture, 
which arc apparently intentional, constituting a variety in the language, though not 
in the general purport of the inscriptions. The inscriptions correspond also in the 
chief point of interest, the mention of Antiochus, the Yona R&ja. 

The inscription commences with the phrase, Savata vijite, followed by a short 
blank, which may be filled up, without much risk of error, by the syllable mhi, of 
the Girnfir Tablet — ‘ everywhere in the conquered countries;’ — which is followed by 
the usual designation ‘ of the beloved of the gods ’ Piyadasi, the genitive being as 
before, Friyada^isa : the word ‘ countries,* it may be presumed, is understood in all 
the inscriptions. 

We have no equivalent for what follows, which is read by Mr. Prinsep, evama- 
pdpavantesu. In Westergaard’s copy it might be read, main pdchantesu, but it is, 
perhaps, only evam api pachantesu (for pratyanteshii) ‘ also even in the bordering 
countries,’ not as Prinsep proposes, ‘ as weR as in the parts occupied by the faithful.’ 
Nor have we any equivalent for Choda^ conjectured by Prinsep to be that portion of 
the south of India which is known as Chola, or Cholamandala, whence our Coro- 
mandel. 

Instead of Fida^ which requires to be corrected to Fddd^ wo have Falaya^ and 
then Satiya putra cha Keralamputra Tambapani^ in near approach to Satiya puto 
Ketalaputd and Tmihapani^ words which have been thought intended to designate places 
in the south of India, but of which the two first, Falaya and Satiya-puto^ are new and 
unknown. Kerala is no doubt a name of Malabar, as Chola is of the opposite coast ; 
hut we also find both words, in combination with others, designating countries or 
people in the north-west, as Kamboja, Yavana, Chola, Murala, Kerala, Shka. (Gana- 
Pfithra, referring to a sutra of Phnini, 4. 1. 175.) Tambapani it has been proposed 
to identify with Thmraparni, or Ceylon, but further research may also remove that 
to the north. The same authority, giving the Gana^ or list of words indicated in the 
&ktra^ 5. 1. 116, explains them to signify tribes of fighting men, and specifies among 
them Savitri-putra, which offers some analogy to the Satiyo-putra of the inscription. 
It is much more likely that countries in the north-west, than in the extreme south, of 
India are intended. 

We next come to the important passage in which a Greek name and designation 
occur. Both the Girnfir copies read Antiyako yona rdja : the Kapur di Giri has 
Antiyokane yona rdja; but the two last letters, ne, arc rather doubtful. It should 
perhaps be Aniiyoke nama^ as at Dhauli, where we have tiyoke nama yona Idja, The 
use of the nominative case, however, offers a syntactical perplexity, for there is not 
any verb through which to connect Antiochus with the rest of the sentence ; and it 
seems unusual to associate the name of an individual with those of places. Prinsep 
supplies the defect with ‘ the dominions of Antiochus tho Greek ; ’ but we have no 
term for * the dominions,’ nor is the noun in the genitive case, as it is in what follows. 
In this the Kapur di Giri inscription nearly agrees with that of Girnhr, and it may be 
read ye cha a rana tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya sakato devanam priyasa^ etc., that 
of Girnfir being ye vd pi tasa Antiyakasa sdmtpam rdjano savata. Either may be 
rendered ‘ and those princes who are near to Antiochus everywhere although rajaya 
is an unusual form of the plural of rdja^ being neither Sanskrit nor P&li. The object 
of prefixing a to rdjna in the word arana., being equivalent to ‘ no king,’ is not very 
intelligible, and it can scarcely be doubted that sukuto should be smutu^ as found both 
at Girnar and Dhauli. It seems likely that there may be some inaccuracies in thia 
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part, either in the original or the copy. But admitting a concurrent reading, we stil^ 
want a connecting word, and it is not specified what these neighbours or dependants 
of Antiochus are to do. AVe may presume that they are expected to attend to the 
object of the edict, or they may be comprehended in the list of the savata vijite, ^ the 
conquered/ 


PEOPOSED TEANSLATION. 

In all the subjugated (territories) of the 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
and also in the bordering countries, as 
(Choda), Palaya, (or Paraya), Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, Tambapam (it is pro- 
claimed), and Antiochus by name, the 
Yona (or Yavana) Eaja, and those princes 
who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch, universally (are apprised) that 
(two designs have been cherished by Pri- 
yadasi : one design) regarding men, and 
one relating to animals; and whatever 
herbs are useful to men or useful to ani- 
mals. 


PRINSEP’S TEANSLATION. 

‘Everywhere within the conquered 
province of rhja Piyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Sati- 
yaputra, and Ketalaputra, even as far as 
Tambapanni (Ceylon) ; and moreover, 
within the dominions of Antiochus, the 
Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are 
the rulers) — everywhere the heaven-be- 
loved rhja Piyadasi’ s double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical 
aid for men, and medical aid for animals ; 
together with the medicaments of all sorts, 
which are suitable for men, and suitable 
for animals/ 


COITTmiJATIOlT OF EEMAEKS ON THE EDICTS OF PITA- 
DASI, OE ASOKA, THE BUDDHIST MONAECH OF INDIA, 
PEESEEYED ON THE GIENAB. EOCK IN THE GUJAEAT 
PENINSULA, AND ON THE DHAULP EOCK IN KATAK; 
WITH THE DISCOVEET OF PTOLEMY’S NAME THEEEIN. 

(Bead at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 4th April, 1838). 

In contiiiiiation of tliB discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to 
the notice of the Society at its last meeting, I am now enabled to 
annonnoo that ilie edicts in the ancient character from Gnjardt do not 
confine their mention of Greek sovereigns to Antiochus the aEy of 
Asoka, but that they contain an allusion, equaEy authentic and distinct, 
to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt! The edict containing this highly 
cniious passage is in a mutilated condition and at the very end of the 
inscription, which will account for its haviug hitherto escaped my 
attention. As I propose to lay before the Society a brief account of the 
whole of the Giruar inscription, I will do no more fhau mention the 
fact at present, reserving the particulars until I come to the ahtual 
position of the passage on the stone. . . . 

I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of 
the Gujardt inscription, at Dhauli, in Traf:q] r, 

The divided sentences, or, as I shaE for the present venture to call 
them, the edicts, which are common to Gimar and to Dhaulf, are eleven 
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in number. Prom tbe first to tlie tenth they keep pace together : the 
only difference being that while, at Gimar, each is surrounded by an 
engraved line as a frame ; at Dhaulf, the beginning of each edict is 
marked by a short dash. The regular succession is then interrupted 
by three interpolations at Girnar; after which, the fourteenth edict 
of that series is found to correspond with the eleventh or concluding 
one of the same set at Dhauli. 

The three missing edicts are more than compensated at Dhaulf by 
the introduction of two others not found at Girnar, one at the end 
enclosed in a frame, and one on the left hand of the same rock on a 
larger scale of sculpture ; but both of these being of a totally different 
purport, and being quite unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone 
for separate consideration. 

That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mention 
of the year of Piyadasi’s reign, in which several of them were published. 
Two of them are dated in the tenth ^ and two in the twelfth year after 
his abJhisel or consecration, which we leam from Tumoui‘’s Pali history 
did not take place until the fourth year of his succession to the throne 
of his father, Bindusaro. Only one of the pillar edicts is dated in the 
twelfth year ; the remainder, generally, bearing the date of the twenty- 
seventh year ; and one containing both, as if contradicting, at the later 
epoch, what had been published fifteen years before. Prom this evi- 
dence we must conclude that the Gujarat and Katak inscriptions have 
, slightly the advantage in antiquity over the Lats of Dihll and Allah- 
abad : but, again, in the order of sequence, we find edicts of the twelfth 
year preceding those of the tenth ; and we leam expressly fi’om the 
fourteenth edict that the whole were engraven at one time. Their 
preservation on rocks and pillars therefore must be regarded as re- 
sulting irom an after order, when some re-arrangement was probably 
made according to the relative importance of the subjects. 

The copy that emanated from the palace must, however, have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts of 
India to which it was transmitted, for there is a marked and peculiar 
difference, both in the grammar and in the alphabet of the two texts, 
which demands a more lengthened examination than I can afford to 
introduce in this place. I shall, however, presently recur to this sub- 
ject, and, at least, give the explanation of those new characters which 
I have been obliged to cut in order to print the Girnar text, and which, 
in fact, render the alphabet as complete as that of the modem Pali, 

1 I use these terms as more consonant to onr idiom : the correct translation is 
* having been consecrated ten and twelve years/ so that the actual period is one year 
later in our mode of reckoning. 
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wanting only the two additional sibilants of the Devanagari, and some 
of the vowels 

There is another paragraph at Grimar placed at the bottom of the 
left hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth, because it seems 
natm*ally to follow the paragraph about conversions ; and like the two 
foregoing it is omitted at Dhauli. Trom the mutilated state of the rock 
in this place it is difScult to put together the context of the entire para- 
graph ; but insulated phrases are intelligible enough, and are much in 
the same strain as the main inscription, repeating the usual of 

duty to parents, humanity to animals, and hberality to priests 

But there is a farther passage in this Gujarat edict more calculated 
to rivet our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or 
even than the mention of Antiochus in the second or medical edict. 
Although we might be agreeably surprised at finding the name of a 
Greek prince of Syria preserved in the proclamation of a Hindu sove- 
reign, there were circumstances of alliance and connection in the 
histories of the Macedonian provinces and of India, which immediately 
explained away the wonder, and satisfied us as to the likelihood of the 
fact;— but I am now about to produce evidence that Asoka’s acquaint- 
ance with geography was not limited to Asia, and that his expansive 
benevolence towards living creatures extended, at least in intention, to 
another quarter of the globe that his religious ambition sought to 
apostolize Egypt and that we must hereafter look for traces of the in- 
koduction of Buddhism into the fertile regions of the Hile, so prolific of 
metaphysical discussions from the earliest ages ! 

The line to which I allude is the fifth from the bottom. Something 
is lost at its commencement, but the letters extant are, with few ex- 
ceptions, quite distinct, and as follow : — 

i±r€UI * 67.1. dCT r€-£ AlhTX d ^a+±6 SAd • * * >DCI>ai(bd fb6A 'r'AX’ 

biLdi D-y Aibi- HJyA AT vLA C*i*A 

. . . Yona rdjd parm cha, iena Ohaptdro rdjdno, Turamdyo cha, Gongakma cha^ 
Magd cha>^ 

. . . idhdpara de {se) su cha savata Devdnampiyasa dhammdmsastin anwatare yata 
pdn^ti (? dharmasastin anuvartate yatra pAdyate). 

‘And the Greet ting besides, by whom the CbaptA tings, Ptolemaios, and Gonga- 
tenos (?) and Magas,’— (here we may supply the connection)— ‘hare been induced to 
permit that — 

< Both here and in foreign countries, ererywhere (the people) follows the doctrine 
of the religion of DevAnampiya wheresoever it reacheth.* 
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The sight of my former fiiend^ the yom raja (whom, if he should 
not turn out to he Antiochus the ally, I shall shortly find another name 
for), drew my particular attention to what followed ; and it was im- 
possible, with this help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even in 
the disguise of Turamayo. The r is however doubtful ; and I thinly, 
on second examination, it may turn out an Z, which wiU make the ortho- 
graphy of the name complete. The word rdjdno, and its adjective 
chaptdrOf being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should foUow, which was confirmed by the recurrence of the conjunc- 
tion cha. The next name was evidently imperfect ; the syllabic letter, 
read as gon^ if turned on one side would be rather a% and the next, too 
short for a g, might, by restoring the lost part above, be made into U : 
I therefore inclined to read this name >I*A=F1 Antikono for Antigo- 
nu8 ; and, assuming that ehaptdro was a corruption of chatwdrOy ' fom?,’ 
to understand the passage as alludiag to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal divisions of the Alexandrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of Antiochus the Great were governed by princes of these names, viz. : 
Antigonus, in Macedonia, and Ptolemy Euergetes, in Egypt. The 
fourth name, however, thus remained inexplicable ; while on the stone 
it was even more clear than the others, Magd, ... It seems, therefore, 
more rational to refer the allusion in our edict to the former period 
[b.c. 260], and so far modify the theory I have lately adopted^ on 
iprimd facie evidence of the treaty of Asoka with Antiochus the Great, 
as to transfer it to the original treaty with one of his predecessors, the 
first or second of the same name, Soter or Theos, of whom the former 
may have the preference, from his close family connexion with both 
Ptolemy and Magas. ... I say nothing of the intermediate name, 
Gongakem or Antigonus, because I cannot be certain of its correct 
spelling. Antigonus Gonatus had much to do with the affairs of 
Egypt, but he could not well be set down among its kings. 

[ I again take advantage of Prof. Wilson’s most elaborate 
revision of Prinsep’s original translation of this Tablet, prefixing 
the Eomanized variants of the different texts. ] 
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sanyatam 

Antiyoko 

nama 

yona 

raja parancha 

tena 

Ga 
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G5 
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Antiyokena 
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rajano 

Turamara nama 

An- 

Ga 

»> j» 

chapt^ro 


r§.j^uo 

Turam§,yo cha 

An- 

G5 

j) 

chatthro 


rhjAno 

Turam§.yo cha 

An- 


1 [To the effect that Antiochus the Great was the monarch of the name re- 
ferred to.] 
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takana 
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The division of the Girnhr inscriptions, numbered by Prinsep as thirteen, finds a 
counterpart at Kapur di Giri ; but, unfortunately, it is not of a nature to supply 
the defects and imperfections of the Girniir tablet. As mentioned by Prinsep, the 
rock at Girnhr is at this part so much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the 
context of the entire tablet ; portions of the inscription are wanting at either end of 
each line, especially at the beginning, but the middle portions are tolerably perfect. 
The rock at Kapur di Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the in- 
scription is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at 
Girnhr ; but it is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girnhr inscrip- 
tion. There are evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and 
which intervene between what are apparently intended for the same passages in both 
places ; on the other hand, there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur 
di Giri inscription where that at GirnSo: is entire. In collating the two, therefore, 
wide gaps occur without a parallel, partly owing to these respective mutilations, — 
partly to the additional matter at Kapur di Giri. From place to place, however, 
concurrent passages do occur, which leave no doubt of the general identity of the 
inscriptions, as will appear from the collateral copy. 

It happens, however, stiH unfortunately, that neither the additional, nor those 
which are evidently identical, passages in the Kapur di Giri inscription, are for the 
major part to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the 
characters were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. Masson has 
explained the impossibility of taking a fac-simile of this part of the inscription, and 
he was obliged after many fruitless efforts to effect his purpose, to be content with 
carrying off a copy only. But the position of the stone, which prevented a fac-simile 
from being made, was also obviously unfavourable to the making of a faithful copy ; 
and it is not at all therefore to be wondered at, that the forms of the letters should 
have assumed deceptive appearances, differing consequently in different parts of the 
inscription, in words which there is reason to believe the same j and varying from 
one another in words which from one or two distinct characters are known to be 
identical, as for instance in Devctndfn in which the latter term is generally 
le^ble, and we may therefore infer that devanam precedes it ; but, without such a 
guide, it would be impossible to read devancm, as it presents itself in a number of 
different and unusual forms. Massoffs copy, however, is more legible than one 
made by a native employed by M, Court, the use of which has been kindly allowed to 
the Society by Lassen. In this, very few words can be made out, even by conjecture, 
and with the assistance of Masson’s transcript. It has not, however, been whblly 
unserviceable. 

Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the Thirteenth Tablet, 
although he admits that insulated phrases alone are* intelligible. Such is the case in 
the Kapur di Giri inscription ; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
connected rendering, even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Girnhr 
tablet. In most of these passages, however, the reading of the original itself is con- 
jectural only, for it will follow from the sources of imperfection described, that al- 
though a transcript has been attempted as above in Roman characters, yet no great 
rehance is to be placed on the greater part of it, particularly where parallel passages 
are not found in the Girnhr inscription •t' & 
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Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth line at Girnkr, 
are rather more than adeq[nately filled np at Kapur di Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation, Antiyoka nama^ yona are 
given distinctly : why ho is introduced does not very well appear, but we might ven- 
ture to connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus : 
* He who had obtained the alliance of men — ^he has been received as the friend of (me) 
Devanampriya we have for this conjectural rendering, JDevanam priyasa; then some 
unreadable letters, sampapi (for samaprdpi) yojanasa (su) sanyatam. At Girn^r we 
have only yona JRaja^ but no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance relating to 
him. Both inscriptions next read paranelia^ ‘ and afterwards the Girnar has then 
tena^ ‘ by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Prinsep necessarily interpreted, 
‘by whom’ (rather ‘by him,’ the Greek king). In the Kapur di Giri tablet, Una 
refers of course to Antiochus; but, not to leave any doubt on this score, the inscription 
repeats the name, and gives us Una Aniiyokena^ ‘ by that Antiochus thus furnishing 
a very important illustration of the Gim^ir tablet. "What then was done by him ? by 
that Antiochus ? this is not to be made out very distinctly ; but, connected with what 
follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek princes were brought 
under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral which Prinsep 
read chaptdro is, properly, chattdro. There is no p in the Kapur di Giri inscription ; 
it is, clearly, chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography and identifica- 
tion of long and short vowels. In the Girnkr inscription the form is like pt^ no 
doubt ; but this combination, as already observed, treating of Tablet XII., is so utterly 
repugnant to the most characteristic feature of P^i, that it cannot be allowed ; and 
in this case, if the original word intended to be the Sanskrit numeral chatwdra, the p 
would be gratuitously inserted. The only admissible reading is chattdro^ the regular 
PS.li form of the Sanskrit chatwdra : four indistinct marks follow the numeral in each 
inscription, being probably intended for figures equivalent to four. "We then have 
the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens that 
M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Masson’s 
readings. The passage runs thus : Turamara nama^ Antikona nama, MaJeo noma, 
Alihamnari noma. At Girnfir the last name is wantmg, there being some letters 
obliterated. "We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the 
names being there, Turamdyo elm, Antakana cha, Magd clia. The two inscriptions 
give us, no doubt, the names of four Greek princes, of whom Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Magas may be readily recognised, although, how they come into juxta-position with 
Antiochus on the one hand, or Alexander on the other, is only to be explained 
by the supposition that, although these names had from their celebrity reached the 
west of India, the history of the persons so named was vaguely and incorrectly 
known. 

We shall, however, recur to the subject : at present we are only concerned with 
the purport of the inscription, which is unfortunately by no means distinct. We 
have the order, by that Antiochus four Yavana kings, were what } neither inscrip- 
tion enables us to answer : the Gimfir inscription being in fact here mutilated. Prin- 
sep, in his introductory remarks, supplying the connection conjecturally, fills up the 
blank by reading, ‘ And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings have been 
induced to permit,’ but there is nothing to warrant such a translation ; and in the 
actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted : we there have, ‘ and 
the Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (.?), 
and Magas, etc.’, and then follows a blank. The Kapur di Giri inscription, although 
entire, presents characters of undetermined value, and probable inaccuracies. The 
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first term, UhMchJia thana^ is very doubtful; tbo next appears to hajayavata, which 
might be rendered ‘ victorious,* in the instrumental case, agreeing with Aniiyol'ena : 
anmsa is doubtful, both as to reading and sense ; ye asa miti puna rajanti might be 
rendered ^ they who (the kings) become his fi-iends, again shine (or enjoy dominion).* 
We may also render eva hi yona hati yasha^ ‘ such, indeed, is the Yavaiih become, of 
whom there then follow some indistinct characters, and the phrase seems to termi- 
nate with miti hi Hte^ ‘ friendship or alliance has been made.* This I admit is very 
conjectural, and a corrected copy or a better founded interpretation of the original 
may shew it to be wholly erroneous ; but, in the present state of the inscriptions wc 
may hazard the conjecture that the purport of the whole passage may be, that the 
four princes, after being overthrown by Antiochus, had been reconciled to him, and 
that an alliance had then been formed between him and the Indian prince Devapriya. 
There is nothing whatever to justify the supposition that Devapriya had attempted to 
make converts of the Greek princes, or to disseminate the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism in their dominions. 

The state of this transcript of the Kapur di Giri inscription is very far from 
satisfactory, while, from the names it records, it appears to be of great historical value. 
It would be very desirable to have a fac-simile carefully taken ; and, as the part of tlic 
country in which it is situated is now within the reach of British influence, it might be 
possible, perhaps, without much difficulty, to have such a copy. In the ‘Jour. As. 
Soo. Bong.*, Feb. 1848, Capt. Cunningham mentions, in his Diary, his having visited 
the spot, and taken a copy of the most legible portion of the inscription ; i he adds, 
however, that a proper copy could only be made by levelling the ground and building 
up platforms, and by white-washing the surface of the rock to bring out the sunken 
letters , a work of time, but which would well repay the labour-. 

[Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, promised to recur to tbo 
subject of tbe identities of the kings named in the inscription ; 
be does so — ^wbile contesting tbe identity of Piyadasi and 
Asoka — to tbe following effect] : — 

So that neither of these epithets {Friyadarsana^ or Su-darsand)^ is exclusively 
restricted to Asoka, even if they were ever applied to him. 

That they were so applied is rendered doubtful by chronological difficulties, of 
which it is not easy to dispose : Piyadasi appears to have lived, either at the same 
time with, or subsequent to, Antiochus. Could this have been the case if he was 
Asoka? For the determination of this question, we must investigate the date at 
which the two princes flonrished, as far as the materials which are available will 
permit. 

The first point to be adjusted is, which Antiochus is referred to. There are 
several of the name amongst the kings of the Selencidan dynasty, whose sway, com- 
mencing in Syria, extended at various times, in the early periods of their* history, 
through Persia to the confines of India. Of these, the two first, Antiochus Sotcr 
and Antiochus Theos, were too much taken up with occurrences in Greece and in the 

• ^ ^ A lithograph, by T. Black, of Calcutta is now before me, which purports to 
give, under Mr. J. W. Laidlay*s authority, the ‘Inscription at Shfih-baz-ffarhi, 
copied by Captain A. Cunningham.’ The facsimfie is defective and erroneous to a 
^rked degree. As it does not include the thirteenth tablet, it affords, no aid in 
dctcrminmg the probable orthography of the doubtfifi names. Major Cunningham’s ' 
own version of the fifth name is quoted at the foot of p. 26.] 
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west of Asia, to maintain any intimate connexion with. India, and it is not until the 
time of Antiochus the Groat, th.o fifth Seleucidan monarch, that we have any positive 
indication of an intercourse between India and Syria. It is recorded of this prince 
that he invaded India, and formed an alliance with its sovereign, named by the Greek 
writers, Sophagasenas, in the first member of which it req[uires the etymological 
courage of a Wilford to discover Asoka. The late Augustus Schlegel conjectured 
the Greek name to represent the Sanskrit, SauhhS.gya sena, he whose army is attended 
by prosperity j but we have no such prince in Ilindii tradition, and it could scarcely 
have been a synonyme of Asoka, the literal sense of which is, he who has no sorrow. 
Neither is Sophagasenas more like Piyadasi, and so far therefore wc derive no assist- 
ance as to the identification of Autiochus. Still, with reference to the facts, and to 
the allusion to his victorious progress, which Tablet XIII. seems to contain, we can 
scarcely doubt that he was the person intended, and that the Autiochus of the in- 
scription is Autiochus the Great, who ascended the throne, b.c. 223, and was killed, 
B.c. 187. The date of his eastern expedition is from b.c. 212 to b.c. 205. 

There is, however, an obvious difilculty in the way of the identification from the 
names of the princes which are found in connexion with that of Autiochus, and 
which the thirteenth Tablet appears to recapitulate as those of contemporary princes, 
— subjugated, if the conjectural interpretation be correct, by Autiochus. With re- 
spect to one of them, Ptolemy, this is allowable, for Autiochus the Great engaged in 
war with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth king of Egypt, with various success, and 
concluded peace with him before he imdortook his expedition to Bactria and India. 
He therefore was contemporary with Autiochus the Great. It is, however, to be 
recollected that Ptolemy Philopator was preceded by three other princes of the same 
name, Ptolemy Soter, IHolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Eucrgetes,— extending 
through a period of rather more than a century, or from b.c. 323 to b.c. 221, These 
princes wore frequently engaged in hostilities with the Seleucidan kings of Syria, 
and we cannot therefore positively determine which of them is referred to in the 
inscription. The long continuance of the same name, however, among the kings of 
Egypt, as it was retained until the Eoman conquest, no doubt made it familiar 
throughout the East, and we need not be surprised to find it at Xapur di Gin or 
Girnar. 

The same circumstance will not account for the insertion of the name of Mako, 
probably Magas, for although there was such a prince, ho was far removed from 
India, and of no particular celebrity. Magas was made ruler of Gyrene by his father- 
in-law, Ptolemy Soter, the first Greek king of Egypt, about b.c. 308. Ho had a 
long reign of fifty years, to b.c. 258. He was not, therefore, contemporary with 
Autiochus the Great, dying thirty-five years before that prince's accession. Ho was 
connected with Autiochus Soter, ‘having married his daughter, and entered into an 
alliance with him against Ptolemy Philadelphus, — and this association with the 
names of Autiochus and Ptolemy, generally but not accurately known, may have led 
to his being enumerated with the two other princes of the same designation, Ptolemy 
Philopator, and Autiochus the Great. There was a Magas also, the brother of 
Philopator, but he is of no historical note, and was put to death by his brother in the 
beginning of his reign. The allusion is, therefore, no doubt to the Magas of Gyrene. 

It is impossible to explain the juxta-position of the other two names, Aiitigonus 
and Alexander, upon any principle of chronological computation, although we can 
easily comprehend how the names were familiarly known. That of Alexander the 
Great must of course have left a durable impression, hut he is antecedent to any of 
his generals who made themselves kings after his death. It is very unlikely that his 
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son Alexander, wlio was not born till after bis death, and from the age of three years 
was brought up in Macedonia, where he was murdered when only twelve years old, 
should be the person intended, and a greater probability would attach to an Alex- 
ander who was Satrap of Persia in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
and rebelled against him. He was defeated and killed, b.c. 223. So far therefore 
we have an Alexander contemporary with Antiochus, if that be thought essential ; 
but it seems more likely, that here, as in the case of Magas, the concurrence of 
names is no evidence of synchronism, and arises from the name being familiarly 
kno^vn without any exact knowledge of the persons by whom they were borne. 

Such seems to be the case also with respect to Antigonus. The most celebrated 
of the name, Alexander’s general who succeeded to the sovereignty of Phrygia and 
Lycia, extended his authority to the East by the defeat and death of Eumenes, 
and his name may thus have become known in India, although the scene of his 
victories over his rival was somewhat remote from the frontier, or in Persia and 
Media. The latter portions of his career were confined to Asia Minor and Greece, 
and he was killed b.c. 301. He was contemporary with the first Ptolemy, but not 
with Antiochus, having been killed twenty years before the accession of Antiochus 
Soter. We have another Antigonus, the grandson of the preceding, who was con- 
temporary with Antiochus Soter, but his life was spent in Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is not likely therefore that any thing should have been known of him in India. 
It can only be the first Antigonus whose designation reached an Indian prince, and 
the mention of him in conjunction with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Magas, and Alexander, 
shows clearly that the chronology of the inscription was utterly at fault, if it 
intended to assign a contemporary existence to princes who were scattered through, 
at least, an interval of a century. We must look, therefore, not to dates, but to 
the notoriety of the names, and the probability of their having become known in 
India, for the identification of the persons intended. Under this view, I should 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, Magas to the 
son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes 
of Egypt, and Antiochus to the only one of the number who wo know from classical 
record did visit India, and who, from the purport of the incriptions, we may infer 
was known there personally, — Antiochus the Great. ^ In this case we obtain for 

1 [I append Major Cunningham’s criticism on these arguments.] ‘The minor 
difficulties of chronology, which form Prof. Wilson’s last objection (‘ Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 244), are easily disposed of, for they seem to me to have 
arisen solely from the erroneous assumption that Priyadarsi must have been a con- 
tempora^ of Antiochus the Great. In the Gimhr and Kapur di Giri rock inscrip- 
tions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of five Greek princes who were contem- 
porary with himself. Of these four have been read with certainty-— Antiochus 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas ; and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander! 

James Prinsep, who first read these names, assigned them to the following princes : 

Antiochus II., Theos of Syria, b. c. 266—247 ; Ptolemy II., Philadelphus of Egypt, 
B.c. 285—246 ; Antigonus, Gonatus of Macedon, b.c. 276—213; Magas of Gyrene 
B. c. 258 ; and with these identifications the learned of Europe have generally aoreed^ 
‘The fifth name has been read by Mr. Horris as Alexander; and if this reading 
is correct, we may identify this Prince with Alexander II. of Epeiros, who reio-ned 
from B.c. 272-254; but the two copies of this name, published by Mr Norris from 
facsimncs by Masson and Court, appear to me to read Ali bha Sunari, which may 
be intended for Anobarzanes III., King of Pontus, who reigned from b.c. 266-240. 
But in either case the date of Priyadarsi inscription will be about b.c 260-258* 
shortly prec^ng the death of Magas.’— ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 111. ‘To some it 
may seem difficult to understand how any relations should exist between the Indian 
Asoka and the Greek princes of Europe and Africa; but to me it appears natural 
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the date of the inscription some period subsequent to b.c. 205, at which it seems "very 
unlikely that Asoka was living. 

To obviate the chronological difficulty it has been suggested that the Antiochus 
alluded to is not Antiochus Magnus, but Antiochus Thcos, who reigned from b.c. 261 
to B.c. 246, and who would therefore be contemporary with Asoka. This is no 
doubt true, but as intimated above, historical events arc opposed to the maintenance 
of any friendly connexion between the princes of India and Syria during the reign 
of Antiochus Thcos. At its very commencement ho was involved in hostilities with 
the King of Egypt ; the war continued during the greater portion of his reign, 
and amongst its results, were the neglect and loss of the Eastern provinces. Media 
and Bactria became independent principalities ; and their geographical, as well as 
political position must have completely intercepted all communication between India 
and Western Asia. It is very unlikely that an Indian sovereign would have pro- 
mulgated any alliance with the enemy of his immediate neighbours, and we should 
rather look for the names of Arsaces or Theodotus in his edicts, than that of 
Antiochus Thcos. We cannot, therefore, upon historical grounds admit the identity 
of the Antiochus of the inscriptions with Antiochus Theos, any more than we can 
recognise an alliance between Asoka and Antiochus Magnus, as chronologically 
probable upon such premises as we derive from classical Pauranic, and partly 
Buddhist data. 

If, indeed, we are guided solely by the latter, wo shall render the synchronism 
of the two princes still more impossible. According to the Dipawanso and Maha- 
wanso, Dharmasoka was inaugurated two hundred and eighteen years after the death 
of Buddha ; his inauguration took place four years after his accession, and we place 
the latter therefore two hundred and thirteen years after the Kirv&n of G-autama. 
The date of this event was b.c. 543, and 543 — 214= b.c. 329 ; and Asoka, therefore, 
ascended the throne, according to the Buddhists, before the invasion, not of Antiochus, 
but of Alexander the Great. This, however, must be wrong, and Mr, Tumour 
acknowledges that the chronology of the Buddhist chronicles is here at fault; he 
makes the error amount to about sixty years, and conceives that it was an intentional 
vitiation of the chronology : with what purpose he has not explained. It is enough 
for us to determine that Asoka cannot have been the cotemporary of Antiochus the 
Great, according to the chronology either of Brahman or Buddhist. That Piyadasi 
was the cotemporary of Antiochus, or even posterior to him, is evident from the inscrip- 
tion, and therefore Piyadasi and Asoka are not one and the same person. That Asoka 
became a convert to Buddhism after commencing his reign as a sanguinary tyrant, 
may or may not he true : we have only the assertions of the Buddhists for the fact. 
But allowing it to he true, if Asoka was not the author of the edicts in question, 
no inference of their Buddhist character can be drawn from his conversion to the 
faith of Buddha, and the uncertain evidence afforded by their language is not rendered 
less equivocal by any positive proof of their having been promulgated by a prince 
who was a zealous patron of the doctrines of Shkyasinha. 

But who then was Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods ? This is a question not 
easily answered. The term is evidently an epithet applied to more than one indi- 
vidual, and not the proper designation of any one person exclusively. We have 

and obvious. Asoka’ s kingdom on the west was hounded by that of Antiochus ; 
his father, Bindusto, had received missions from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; and as Asoka was 45 years of age when he was inaugurated, in 
B.c. 259, he might have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, Daimachos 
and Dionysios.’ — 112. 
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no such name in any of the Brahmanical traditions, and find it in the Buddhist, 
as indicating a sovereign prince, to whom it could not have been applied consistently 
with chronological data, upon the authority of a work of the fourth century of our 
era. That any uncertainty with regard to its appropriation should exist, scorns 
very incompatible with the extent of the dominions ruled over by the prince of the 
inscriptions, as far as we are to infer, from the sites in which they arc found, as 
Gujarkt, Katak, Behar, Dihli, and the Panjab. A monarch, to whom all India, 
except the extreme south, was subject, must surely have left some more positive 
trace of his existence than a mere epithet, complimentary to his good looks, and 
shared with many others of equally pleasing appearance. That such almost universal 
sovereignty in India was ever exercised by a single prince is extremely improbable, 
and it is undeniable, from the evidence of the inscriptions themselves, that they have 
not been scidpturcd, in the situations in which they occur, cotcmporancously with 
the year of any individual reign. Thus, in all the rock inscriptions, the third and 
fourth edicts are said to bo issued in the twelfth year of Piyadasi’s inauguration ; 
the fifth and eighth, in the tenth year : the two later edicts, in point of time, taking 
precedence of the two earlier, in the order of inscription — an utter impossibility. 
"We can only infer, therefore, that they were simultaneously inscribed. Mr. Prinsep 
states, that it is so specified in the Fourteenth Tablet, but I am unable to understand 
the passage in that sense. That it was the case, however, is obvious, from the 
inverted order of the dates, and from the uniform appearance of the inscriptions. 
The whole must have been cut, therefore, at some subsequent period to the latest 
of the dates. How long subsequent, is another question of impossible solution ; but 
it is very improbable that the rocks of Grujarfit, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, were 
all engraved at the same time. The operation must have been spread over some 
years, and it is not likely that it was subsequent to the date of their reputed author, 
if he ever had a real existence. It seems, however, not improbable, that the rulers 
of the several countries, or influential religious persons, adopted the shadow of a 
name, to give authority to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform the immoral 
practices of the people, and for that purpose repeated documents which had acquired 
popular celebrity in some particular locality not yet ascertained. 

From these [and other] considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my 
unqualified assent to the confident opinions that have been entertained respecting 
the object and origin of the inscriptions. Without denying the possibility of their 
being intended to disseminate Buddhism, and their emanating from the Maurya 
prince Asoka, there are difficulties in the way of both conclusions, which, to say the 
least, render such an attribution extremely uncertain. 

[ I liave allowed Prof. Wilsoa to state liis doubts aud diflGl. 
oulties at greater length than I should hare conceded to 
had I not been prepared to contest his leading inferences. 

. I do not, however, design to enter upon any critical exami- 
nation of the minor evidences and coincidences the Professor 
has sought to reconcile ; as, with a doubtful text, an avowedly 
imperfect iiterpretation, with one of the historical ■names only 
partially legible and dates conflicting inter se, the most elaborate 
solution could not but fail to prove unsatisfactory. And further. 
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I am disposed to accept, with, added force, all that portion of 
the Professor’s deductions which implies crass ignorance of 
Syrian and Q-recian events on the part of the compilers of 
Piyadasi’s Edicts. Still, there are some obvious facts upon 
w'hich we may fairly speculate. It is clear that Antiochus, as 
spoken of in these inscriptions, was, at the moment of their 
composition, the most promiuent personage of the western 
world within the ken of the Indian court. That Antiochus 
©€(Js is the sovereign alluded to many miscellaneous items of 
evidence, now available, tend to show. These points being ad- 
mitted, it would seem to follow, from the expressions made use 
of in the second tablet, that the defection of the Bactrians under 
Diodotus — assigned to 250, b.c. — had not, up to this time, 
developed itself. The allusion to the four kings it is less easy to 
explain, nor is it obvious why that particular number should 
have been selected. As the text does not enable us to say what 
position these kings held in reference to the more influential 
Antiochus, speculations on this head must, of course, bo next to 
futile. Certainly the satisfactory explanation of the coinci- 
dences of the given names, with any combination of the then- 
existing monarchical distributions, remains to be accomplished : 
whether the record aimed at a mere vague selection of the more 
generally known Grreek names to complete the list, or whether, 
as is just possible, there was some indefinite remembrance of 
the quadruple alliance (311, b.c.), of which Seleucus was the 
subordinate confederate and local representative during his 
Indian expedition, and of the eastern rights and titles of which 
Antiochus became the apparent heritor, it would be rash to 
assert ; but it is clear that the designations of two of the parties 
to this league open the list, and whether Magas represents the 
Cyrenian, or some other of the name, or stands as the curtailed 
corruption of that of Lysimachus, while Ali KasumrV may 

^ Masson’s cyo-copy of the Kapur di Giri inscription may be variously read, Ali 
Kasanari, Ali Kasadari, or, doubtfully, Ali Kshasanari. The initial letter is very 
uncertain, and might almost be read as a G. The third letter differs materially from 
the ordinary RA’s, and must either be the simple K of Court’s copy or some com- 
pound of 8h^ under Masson’s representation. 
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cliaiLce to do duty for Alexander, Cassander, or some living 
potentate wliose cognomen liad but lately readied Indian ears, 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. 

In bis first paper ^ on tbe Girn^r, Dbauli, and Kapur di 
Giri edicts, Prof. Wilson expressed an opinion that, ‘ although 
the tenor of the inscriptions was not incompatible with a 
leaning to the religion of Buddha, yet the total absence of any 
reference to the peculiarities of the Buddhist system, left some 
uncertainty with regard to the actual creed of the raja, and 
his intimate connection with the followers of Buddha.' 

In a subsequent article on the Bhabra inscription* the Pro- 
fessor frankly admits that, ‘although the text is not without 
its difficulties, yet there is enough sufficiently indisputable 
to establish the fact, that Priyadasi, whoever he may have 
been, was a follower of Buddha.'® Our leading Orientalist, 
it win be seen, still hesitates, therefore, to admit the 
identity of Priyadasi and Asoka. With aU possible deference 
to so high an authority, I am bound to avow that I see 
no difficulty whatever in the concession. We may stop 



‘'U.u venuruuie assembly 
of M&,^aana, commands the infliction of little pain, and indulgence to animals. It 
is verily linown, I proclaim, to what extent my respect and favor (are placed) in 
iBuddha, in the law, and in the assembly, "Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by 
the divine Buddha, they have been well said,' etc.— See also ‘ Jour. As. Soc Beng ' 
1840.— Lassen ‘ Indischc Alt.' ii. 221. [ I annex to these notes on the Bhabra 
inscriptions some interesting speculations of Bournouf’s, as to the nature of the 
monument itself, and the -grobable purpose for which it was shaped.] ‘O'est 
ainsi que 1' a bien vu M. Kittoe, une missive adressee par le roi Piyadasi a I'As- 
semblSe des Beligieux reunis k PAtaliputra, capitale du Magadha, pour la sup- 
pression_ des schismes qui s’etaient elev^s parmi les ReHgieux buddhistes, assem- 
blee qui, selon le Mahflvamsa, eut lieu la dix-septi^me anneo du reo-ne d’AcOka 
La forme est en elle-m§me tr^s-remarquable. L’inscription, en effet, n’ost pas 
grpee comme les autres monuments de ce genre qui portent le nom de Piyadasi 
soit sur une colonne monolithe, soit sur la surface d'un rocher adherant aux flanos 
d une montagne. ^ Elle est 6crite, et tr^s-soigneusement, sur un bloc detache de 
granit qui n est ni dun volume ni d’un poids considerable, n’ayant quo deux pieds 
Anglais sur deux^de scs dimensions, ct un pied et demi sur la troisieme. Ce bloc 
de forme irrdguhere, pent etre aisement transporte. . . . C’est une lettre one le 
roi a fMt ^avCT sitt la pierre ayec I’intention aTouge d’assurer la dnrde de cotte 

de soa ortkodose, peut-gfae aiissi avec celle de feire transporter 

facilement et surement cette smsmliferp Tmaciiro /lane i,t i 

oh se tro 

Magadhi.' 
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stort of absolute and definite proof, that Asoka enunciated 
his edicts under the designation of Priyadasi, 'the beloved 
of the gods;’ but aU legitimate induction tends to justify 
the association, which is contested by no other inquirer.^ 
To assert that the edicts themselves do not accord in spirit 
with the exclusive intolerance attributed to Asoka by his 
Buddhist successors, is merely to show that they misrepresented 
his aims and desires in this respect, as they palpably misinter- 
preted and altered many of the original tenets of the religion 
itself. 

As a fitting conclusion to these commentaries, I append 
Prof. Wilson’s remarks on the language of the edicts: — ] 

The language itself is a kind of P&li, offering for the greater portion of the words 
forms analogous to those which are modelled hy the rules of the P&li grammar still 
in use. There are, however, many differences, some of which arise from a closer 
adherence to Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when speaking of the 
Lilt inscriptions, “ The language differs from every existing written idiom, and is as 
it were intermediate between the Sanskrit and the P'ili/^ The nouns and particles 
in general follow the Phli structure ; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms j but in neither, any more than in grammatical P&li, is there any 
great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Griri inscription 
departs less from the Sanskrit than the others, retaining some compound consonants, 
as pr in priya instead of Piya ; and having the representatives of the three sibilants 
of the Devanhgari alphabet, while the others, as in PMi, have but one sibilant : on 
the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the vowels to a much greater 
extent, and rarely distinguishes between the long and short vowels, peculiarities 
perhaps not unconnected with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the inscriptions 
with PSlIi on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, would require a laborious 
analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely worth the pains, as the differences from 
either would, no doubt, prove to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may 
be content to consider the language as PMi, not yet perfected in its grammatical struc- 
ture, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. P*Mi is the language of 
the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon ; therefore it is concluded it 
was the language of the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits of 
question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that Sakya Sinha and his 
successors taught in P§li, and that a P&h grammar was compiled in his day ; yet, on 


‘ Turnour, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vi. 1050, and vii. 930 ; Lassen, ii. 27l ; 
Burnouf, i. 633, ii. 778; Cunningham, ‘Bhilsa Topes,* 108; Sykes, ‘ Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,* vi. 460; Miiller, * Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,* p. 23. 
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the other hand they affirm, that the doctrines of Buddha were long- taught orally only, 
and were not committed to writing for four centuries after his death, or until n.c. 153, 
a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions. In fact, the principal 
authorities of the Cingalese Buddhists appear to. have existed in Cingalese, and to 
have been translated into Phli only in the fifth century after Christ. 

According to M. Bumouf and Mr. Hodgson, the earliest Buddhist writings were 
not but Sanskrit, and they were translated by the Horthom Buddhists into their 
own languages, Mongol and Tibetan. It does not appear that they have any Phli 
books. The Chinese have obtained their writings from both quarters, and they 
probably have PhU works brought from Ava or Ceylon. They have also, according 
to M, Burnouf, translations of the same Sanskrit works that arc known in the North. 
It is by no means established, therefore, that Phli was the sacred language of the 
Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its use constitutes no conclusive proof 
of their Buddhist origin. It seems more likely that it was adopted as being the 
spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for 
his edicts, that they might be intelligible to the people. Hence, also, the employment 
of different alphabets, that of Kapur di Giri being the alphabet current in Affghanistan 
and Bactria, as we know from the Graeco-Bactrian coins. The use of the provincial 
or local alphabet was evidently designed for the convenience of those to whom it was 
familiar, while the ancient form of the Devanhgari was that employed in Iliiiddstan 
as being there in general use. The popular currency of the language, admitting that 
it might have been the spoken dialect of the north-west of India, would be more 
likely to prevent, than to recommend its nse as a ‘ sacred * language, and its being 
applied to snoh a purpose by the Southern Buddhists was in some degree probably 
owing to their being as a people ignorant of it, and it would then assume in their 
eyes a sanctity which as a spoken dialect it was not likely to possess. At the same 
time, we can scarcely suppose that the language of the inscriptions was understood in 
ah the countries where they have been discovered, beyond the Indus, at Dihli, in 
Beliar, in Orissa, and Gujarat, where wo know that very different dialects, however 
largely borrowing from a common source, at present prevail. Neither is it likely that 
edicts intended to regulate the moral conduct of the people at large should have been 
intehigible only to Buddhist priests, or should have been perpetuated on pillars and 
rocks solely for their edification. We may therefore recognise it as an actuaUy 
existent form of speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves — ^by whom it is always identified with the 
language of Magadha or Behar,' the scene of Sakya Sinha’s first teaching — ^but that 
there are several differences between it and the Mfigadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and as it occurs in Iain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen 
remark, stiU nearer to Sanskrit, ^ and may have prevailed more to the north than 
Behar, or in the upper part of the Boab, and in the Panjfib, being more analogous to 
tbe Sauraseni dialect, the language of Mathura and Dihlf, although not differing from 
the dialect of Behar to such an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom 
Sakya and his successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in which the first 
propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, seems to have been ratber the 
spoken language of tbe people in Upper India, than a form of speech peculiar to a 

1 Tumour’s * Introduction to the Mahawanso,* xxii., Sfi Mfigadhi mula hhfisa. 

^ Essaisnr le Pfilf, p. 187, ‘ La Palie etait presque identique ^ I’idiome sacre des 
Brahmancs, parce qu’eUe en derivait immediatement.’ 
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class of religionists, or a sacred language, and its use in tlie edicts of Piyadasi, 
althougli not incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclu- 
sive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious belief.^ 

[In a subsequent paper ' on Buddha and Buddhism^ 
(J.R.A.S., xvi. 229), Professor Wilson enters more compre- 
hensively into the linguistic question touched upon in the 
above note : the following extracts will put the reader in pos- 
session of that author’s present view in regard to the com- 
parative antiquity of the use of Sanskrit and Pali^ in the 
Buddhist Scriptures : — 

The great body of the Buddhist writings consists avowedly of translations ; the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman, and Siamese books, are all de- 
claredly translations of works written in the language of India — that which is com- 
monly called Fan or more correctly Fan-Ian^mo^ ‘ or the language of the Brahmans ; ’ 
and then comes the question, to what language does that term apply Does it mean 
Sanskrit, or does it mean Pali, involving also the question of the priority and origin- 
ality of the works written in those languages respectively ; the Sanskrit works as they 
have come into our hands being found almost exclusively in Nephl, those in P41i 
being obtained chiefiy from Ceylon and Ava. Until very lately, the language desig- 
nated by the Chinese Fan was enveloped in some uncertainty. . . . The mystery, 

however, is now cleared up. In the life and travels of Hwan Tsang, written by 
two of his scholars and translated from the Chinese by M. Julien, the matter is 
placed beyond all dispute by the description and by the examples which the Chinese 
traveller gives of the construction of the Fm language, in which he was himself a 
proficient. . . We learn from him. ... All this is Sanskrit, and what is 
more to the point, it is not Magadhi, the proper designation of the dialect termed in 
the south, Pfili. . . Hwan Tsang also correctly adds that the grammar in use in 

India, in his time, was the work of a Brahman of the north, a native of Tula or 
SMhtula, named Fo-ni-ni^ or Pfinini, the well-known Sanskrit grammarian. . . . 
The Buddhist authorities of India proper, then, were undeniably Sanskrit; those of 
Ceylon might have been Pali or Mhgadhi ; were they synchronous with the Sanskrit 
books, or were they older, or were they younger, more ancient, or more modern? . . 
We may be satisfied, therefore, that the principal Sanskrit authorities which we still 
possess were composed by the beginning of the Chiistian era at least; how much 
earlier is less easily determined. . . . 

We may consider it, then, established upon the most probable evidence, that the 
chief Sanskrit authorities of the Buddliists still in our possession were written, 
at the latest, from a century and a half before, to as much after, the era of 
Christianity. 

How what is the case with the PMi authorities of the south . . The prin- 
cipal Phil works of the south, are, therefore, of a period considerably subsequent to 
the Sanskrit Buddhistical writings of India proper, and date only from the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. 


1 PMi, means — original text, regularity, — Maha. Introd. xxii. 
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Professor Max Muller seems to concur in tliese deductions, 
judging from his remark : — 

* After BuddHsm had been introduced into China, the first care of its teachers 
Wd5 to translate the sacred works from the Sanskrit, in which they were originally 
written, into Chinese.’ — ‘ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 24. London, 1857. 

Col. Sykes, however, I observe, still considers that he has 
evidence to show that ^ the books taken from India to China by 
the Chinese travellers between the fourth and seventh centuries 
were equally in Pdli^ [Times, May 21, 1857), basing his argument 
to that end upon M. Gutzlaff's catalogue of ^ Chinese Buddhistical 
Works,’ published in voL ix. of the ^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, p. 199 
(1848). 
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'KYlll.— RESUME OP INDIAN PALt 
ALPHABETS. 


[In continuation of tlie subject treated of in the supple- 
ment to Art. XVII., p. 8, I extract the substance of Prinsep’s 
^ Completion of the Pali Alphabet,' which the decipherment of 
the Girndr text of the edicts of Asoka enabled him to verify.] 

First, however, I must take a review of the Grirnar alphabet, for 
it is evident that it contains many additions to the more simple ele- 
ments of the piUars, These additions, to which only I have time to 
allude, will be found to complete the alphabet to the existing standard 
of the Pali of Ceylon. 

The most remarkable change observable in the alphabet has already 
been noticed in my paper of last June, namely, the substitution of the 
letter | for in all words now written with an r in Sanskrit, but on 
the pillars spelt with an I, as .j-g* etc., now corrected to 

re-f'fblG rdjaj dasaratha, etc. Although there are many words in the 
Sanskrit in which the use of the I and r is indifferent, still the in- 
variable employment of the former liquid, does not appear to have 
been ascribed to any of the numerous Prakrits or even the Apabhran- 
sas, by the Sanskrit grammarians. .... 

Of other letters made known by the Girnar tablets, we may notice 
first in order the L or gh, which can no longer be denied a place, or be 
confounded with any other letter, because it now occurs in the well 
known word gharistdni (S. grihastdni), and in megha, gliara, gJidta^ etc., 
of the Xalinga and Sainhadri inscriptions. These words, it must be 
observed, occur only in those tablets of the Xatak inscription wherein 
the letter I is used, and which so far resemble in dialect those of 
Girnar. The orthography of griliastdni on the pillars is girithdni. It 
does not therefore follow necessarily, though there is every probability 
thereof, that the g is never used for gJh ; but when we find the aspirate 
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present in otlier words of the same monuments, such as glianti, 
sanghathasiy etc., we are hound not unnecessarily to aspirate the 
simple g, where it can he read without doing so. 

The nasal of the first class of consonants, or gutterals, has not been 
yet recovered, because its place is generally supplied by the anumara ; 
but in one or two places I think the ^ may be traced in its primitive 
form of C : at any rate it may be safely constructed so, from the 
analogy of the form in ISTo. 2 alphabet R also found on the coins in 
the name Bimlia vihrama (written sometimes sing'ha)^ and from the 
more modern form of the Tibetan ^ ng. 

The letter yA is of rare occurrence, even in the Sanskrit. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, that we should be tardy of discovering 
it in the ancient alphabet. Yet in Pali this letter takes the place of 
the Sanskrit ^ in madhyay madliyamay ‘ middle,^ and perhaps of rj in 
nirjiia and of rdy and ryy and other similar compounds which in pro- 
p.unciation assimilate to jli ; and it is thus more likely to be found in a 
Pali than a Sanskrit monument. On my first review of the pillar 
alphabet, I was inclined to look upon the letter f as jliy from its 
occurrence in the word maghimdy coupled with uTcasd and 

gevaydy domestics and ascetics, but it seemed better explained by ri in 
other places, A similar expression in one of the Girn^r tablets again leads 
me to consider it as jhy viz. ; ‘ sankJiitenay maghamenay ristitenay where 
the central word is written yf yx both in the Girnar and in the Phauli 
versions of the concluding paragraph. Again, in the pillars it is 
generally inflected with the i or the d vowel mark, which could not 
be the case with n ; and lastly, it bears considerable affinity to the 
Bengali ^ jh which also resembles the rl of the same alphabet ; I 
therefore now pronounce V without hesitation to be ajh; and I must 
modify former readings accordingly.^ 

The n of the second class, or palatials, is an acquisition upon which 
there is no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity in the Pali language 
that this letter, which has the pronunciation of nyy both supplies the 
place of the Sanskrit compound letter in such words as rdjnaJi XPST* 


1 This it is not difficult to accomplish: ex. gr. in the western tablet of the 
Feroz la,t, ^santem nijhipayitd ddnamdahmtiy may be Sanskritized as follows * 

‘ expelling the murderer (from the town 
or community) they shaE give him an alms.’ And in the edict regarding animals,— 
to te ai0m mah. while life remains shall not be a’ha-nilnT'Bil, ’ 

and, in the last tablet, for dkwiww nijhctyitd bhuye, read 

t^l^W*l^fl‘the rules of dharma shall be invincible.’ 
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of a prince, and djndj * order’ — and of or ny in sucli words 

as anyatah, else, cbnydni, otters ; and in manyate^ 

Pall mannate, deems. iN'ow these and many other examples occur 
most opportunely in the Girnar inscriptions — ^the letter "k, with the 
necessary Towel inflections ^^>5, •r m, or R no, being inyariably em- 
ployed in all such cases j as in the sixth tablet above quoted, H*>iA 
HAXOr+iJJ- amta agena ^ardhamena : whereas in the Pihli pillars the 
word mafa, for instance, is written >IX‘A amata, with the dental n, 
the only one there made known to us, doubled by the anuswara. 

The next form of n, belonging to the cerelral series, has already 
been made known to us from the Sainhadri cave inscriptions, I ; and 
the modern derivative forms were on that occasion described (see page 
1045 of volume vi.) In the present inscription this n invariably 
follows the letter r, as in Sanskrit; ex. gr. D-ydll* Bhammacharanam 
‘ the progress of religion.’ The vowel affixes are united to the central 
perpendicular stroke as H I ne, nd, no, A few words written in 
Sanskrit with the dental n, are found in the inscription written with 
I, as janasa, dasanam (7th and 8th tab.) and the same holds good of 
the grammatical Pali of books. It should be remembered that, in the 
regular Prakrit, this is the only n which ever stands singly in a word. 

The only letter of the labial series which was yet wanting to us, 
the ph, is most fortunately recovered through the indubitable expres- 
sion mdldni cha phaldni cha in the second tablet of Girnar — both 
roots and fruits’ — written H-jjLd b-dxd* In the letter Jd] we at once 
perceive the prototype of the ph of l^o, 2, and the ^ of the Tibetan 
alphabet : and we see the reason why this was departed from in the 
I7agari form, X^i, by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning 
inwards it should be confounded with the -cf or sh, a letter unknown 
in our old alphabet. With reference to my former remark on the 
duplication of alphabetic forms to produce the aspirates, it may be 
adduced as an additional argument for such an assumption that in the 
oldest of three plates from Kaira with copies of which I have been 
lately favoured by Pr. A. Bum, the ph of the word pJiala is twice 
written pp in lieu of ph, which is the augmented or aspirated 
form used in the other plates, and which is more consistent with the 
original type now disclosed to our knowledge. 

Of the Ih I would merely take this opportunity of noticing that I 
have discovered the period and cause of the two very opposite forms of 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Mah- 
ratta hh and the Tibetan IJi (which agrees with the Devandgari or 
Kutila of the 10th century) and have proved them both to descend 
from the original ; the Mahratta may be said to follow naturally 
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from the Sainhadri form ; the other I have traced on the Sanrashtra 
coins of Skanda and Knmara Gupta, where sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other form is employed, the latter being the natural 
course followed by the pen in imitating the sculptured letter n*, 
beginning at the top, viz. : ft, whence would gradually follow 5^, and 
^ with the headstroke, common to all the modern characters. 

The Pall contains but one s. We cannot, therefore, expect to find 
in our ancient alphabet the prototype of either the Sanskrit "If or 
Of these letters I only notice the early forms, because I have inserted 
them in the accompanying lithographed plate. The modern form of 
^ would seem to be derived from the 5^ of the Samudragupta, or 
ITo. 2 alphabet, where again it might be presumed that it was intro- 
duced as a trifling modification of the letter SsT? fact, by 

closing the outer stroke or doing the same thing to this as was done to 
the p, to have the effect of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may be 
more proper to consider it a written modifl.cation of the more ancient 
form b found on the copper-plate grants of the third century dug up 
in the Gujarat peninsula, whence the transition is more evident and 
palpable to the various Pdli and Sinhalese forms, the Cashmere form 
and even the modern Ndgarl and Bengali. 

It is not so easy to trace the origin of the tAUld bM, in the old 
alphabet, but there is plausible reason to suppose that this was 
originally merely the murddna or cerebral s Q, turned in an opposite 
direction, invented to denote another modifl-cation of the- sibilant 
required in the refinement of the Sanskrit alphabet. In the oldest 
Gujarati plates, these are written with simple linear marks in the 
middle, and exactly the same structure is retained in the square Pall 
alphabet or stone letter of Banna, except that the stroke in the centre 
is contracted into a dot ; further, they are merely rounded in the modem 
Burmese for the facility of writing. In no other alphabets that I know 
of are the analogies to the original type so faithfully preserved as to 
shew that these two sibilants were originally the same letter reversed 
in position, a mode frequently adopted, as I have had occasion to 
notice before, in Indian alphabets, to represent slight modifications in 
sound (see vol. vi. p. 475-6.) 

The most ancient Sanskrit form, however, of the taliba &h is one I 
have just discovered on a genuine inscription of the time of Chandra- 
gupta [Sah Inscription]. This type is evidently the original of the 
form so common on early Hindu coins and inscriptions, whence are 
directly descended the Tibetan the Bengali "*1, and the modern 
Nagari which heretofore presented a kind of anomaly in the deri- 
vation of our -alphabetical symbols. 
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Having thus recovered the complete, and, as I consider 
it, the primeval alphabet of the Indian languages, I have 
arranged in the accompanying plate the changes each 
letter has undergone in successive centuries, as de- 
duced from absolute records on copper or stone. The 
table furnishes a curious species of palaeographio chro- 
nometer, by which any ancient monument may be 
assigned with considerable accuracy to the period at 
■which it was •written, even though it possess no actual 
date. 

I begin with the sixth century before the Christian 
era, because I suppose that the alphabet which we pos- 
sess, as used by the Buddhists of a couple of centuries 
later, was that in which their sacred works had been 
written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who 
died in the year 543 b.c. 

,What in some measure confirms this hypothesis is, 
that the Sanskrit character of the third century before 
Christ (of which I have introduced a specimen in the 
plate from the genuine document above alluded to), differs 
only so much from the original form as the habits of a 
class of writers distinct in religion and more refined in 
language might naturally introduce ; — -just as we after- 
wards find an equal degree of modification from the type 
of Asoka’s time, in the Sanskrit alphabet of five centuries 
later, on the pillars. 

The Asoka alphabet (the Sanskrit one) agrees very 
closely with that of our Samrashtra coins, which may 
thence be pronounced to be anterior to the Gupta series. 
The Gujarat plates, dated in the third century of the 
Samvat era, differ but little from the Allahab4d pillar or 
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Samudragupta inscription, but that little is all in favour 
of their superior antiquity. 

Of the more recent alphabets it is unnecessary to say 
anything. The Tibetan is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century. The Eutila alphabet is taken from the 
iuscription sent down in facsimile by Col. Stacy from 
Bareli ; — we learn thence that the artist was of Eanauj ; 
and we see that the Bengali, which was drawn from the 
same focus of leamiug nearly a century afterwards, does 
not differ more from it than the modifications it has 
undergone since it was domiciled in the lower provinces 
will explain; — ^iudeed, aU old Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Bendres to Katak differ only from the Eutila type in 
having the triangular loop instead of the round one 

A hundred other modifications of the primitive cha- 
racter might be easily introduced were I to travel south- 
ward or to cross to Ava or Ceylon ; but I purposely avoid 
swelling the table, and include only those epochas of the 
Indian alphabet which can now be proved from unde- 
niable monuments. On a former occasion,^ the Amara- 
vati, Hala Canara,’and Talinga alphabets were traced to 
the Gupta as their prototype, and thus might others be 
deduced; but another opportunity must be sought of 
placing the whole in a comprehensive table. 

In conclusion, I may again regret that our printers 
did not take for their standard the form that would have 
served to blend the BengaH and the Hindi into a common 
system ! 

[Prinsep’s observations introductory to bis Chronological 


1 ‘Jour. As. Soc., Beng.', vol. yi., p. 219 (March, 1837), 
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Table of Alphabets appear to have been designedly brief, as 
the several series had already been freely examined and des- 
canted upon in the occasional Essays which had from time 
to time been devoted to the independent illustration of each. 
The definition of almost every letter was now an accepted 
fact, and under the treatment of Prinsep's practised eye and 
ready hand, each form might be compared in its multiple 
transitions and ramifications, by the veriest tyro m Indian 
Palaeography. I have copied, literatim — in pi. xxxvii., xxxviii. 
— his original synopsis; but as his labours in elucidation of 
these, and other cognate alphabets, were detached and scattered 
over many volumes and numbers of the Journal he so long and 
efiiciently edited, I have taken advantage of the facilLties 
afforded by the imitative faculty of our German neighbours, 
who have reproduced, in movable types, these and some further 
varieties of the local characters first deciphered by my author, — 
to introduce into a printed table many of the older forms 
omitted in the lithograph; and I have further profited by 
the progress of type-founding, to add to the general series 
certain provincial alphabets, which illustrate the literal changes 
incident to independent naturalization, as well as those due 
to epochal departure from the parent stock. 

It will be seen from this observation, that I have ventured 
to differ from my elsewhere usually accepted authority; but 
in this case, his unvarying frankness and candour have of 
themselves paved the way for my justification, and I doubt 
not that, had his intellect been spared to us, he would himself 
have been prompt to reduce, to a more consistent and mature 
theory, the imperfect hypothesis somewhat hastily enunciated 
on the initiatory publication of these fac-similes. 

The general subject of the rise and transitional development 
of Indian alphabets spreads itself over various sections of 
research, and requires to be considered from different points 
of view, the more prominent of which I will endeavour to 
recanitulate as concisely as possible. 
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I. Regarding the probable date of the earliest use of the 
type of character, of which Asoka’s edicts present us with the 
first extant example, Prinsep hazarded an opinion that two 
centuries of anterior currency might fairly be assigned to 
that style of writing. This idea pre-supposed somewhat of 
an exclusively sacred character, as pertaining to the alphabet ; 
but by no means implied that the literal series did not pre-exist 
in an earlier or less perfect form. A conjectural limit of this 
description may of course be indefinitely extended or contracted, 
but I myself should be disposed to enlarge considerably the 
period of the previous culture of so perfect and widely-spread 
a system of alphabetical expression.^ 

II. As respects the derivation of the literal series, Prinsep 
had clearly a leaning towards associating it with the Greek, 
grounded upon the similarity and almost identity of some of the 
forms of each, the phonetic values even of which fell into appro- 
priate accord. That these similitudes exist there can be no 
doubt, but not in sufficient numbers or degree to authorize an 
inference that the one system borrowed directly from the other. 
Prof. Weber, following out Prinsep^s idea in another direction, 
has sought to establish a Phoenician origin for the Indian alpha- 
bets.® This theory I regard as altogether untenable, for we not 
only have to get rid of the inversion of the direction of the 
writing — sufficiently intelligible in the case of the Greek deriva- 
tive from that stock — ^but we have to concede a much larger 
amount of faith to fanciful identities of form ; and lastly, we 
have to place this excellently contrived alphabet in juxtaposition 

1 Huen Thsang giyes tlie following accoiint of the origin and spread of the Indian 
alphabet “ Les caract^res de recritnre ont ete inventes par le dieu Fan (Brahma) 
et, depuis I’origine, lenr forme s’est transmise de si^cle en siecle. File so compose de 
quarante-sept signes, qni s’assemhlcnt et se comhinent snivant i'objet on la chose 
qu'on vent exprimer Elle s’est repandue et s’est divis^e en diverses branches. Sa 
source, s’etant 41argie par degree, eUe s’est accommodee anx usages des pays et am 
besoins des hommes, et n’a ^prouve que do leg&res modifications. En o-^neral 
elle ne s’est pas sensiblement ecartee de son origine. C’est surtout I’lndc 
centrale qu’elle est nette et correcte.” — ‘ Memoires, etc.,’ p. 72. 

2 XJeber den Semitischen Ursprung des indischen Alphabetcs.— < Zeitschiift ’ 

1856, p. 389. ^ 
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and contrast witli a system of writing manifestly claiming a 
qnasi-Semitic parentage, but as imperfect and ill-adapted for 
tbe expression of Indian languages as it is possible to conceiye, 
wHcb we find in concurrent use in tbe contiguous provinces of 
IsTortbern India. Certainly, to judge by internal evidence, tbe 
Pali alphabet of Asoka’s day bears every impress of indigenous 
organization and local maturation under tbe special needs 
and requirements of tbe speech it was designed to convey. 
Though, amid tbe marvels that are daily coming to light in 
regard to tbe march of languages and tbe varieties of tbe sym- 
bols employed to record tbe ancient tongues, it might be possible 
to concede so much of identity to tbe two sets of characters as a 
common but indefinitely remote starting point might be held to 
imply.^ 

III. Was tbe Pali alphabet sacred or profane? classic or 
vernacular? monumental or popular? Tbe answer to these 
queries must, I think, be decidedly against its exclusive devo- 
tion to tbe former, in any case ; it will be safer to say that, 
up to a certain period, it was employed both for one and tbe 
other, and stood as tbe sole medium of grapbio, communication. 
This primitive character may well have proved sufficient for 
all purposes of record, so long as tbe language it was called 
upon to embody remained as simple as that for expression of 
which we may suppose it to have been origiaally designed 


1 [M. Barthelmy St. Hilaire, in a review (‘ Journal des Savants,' January, 1857), 
of the valuable work of M. E. Eenan, on tbe Semitic Languages (Paris, 1855), enters 
into an examination of tbe relative claims to priority of tbe Indian and Phoenician 
alphabets. His remarks on tbe remote antiquity and independent and spontaneous 
elaboration of tbe Indian alphabet are sound, but tbe general argument is marred by 
a want of due discrimination between the and Sanskrit influences, and is deficient 

in aU reference to tbe co-cxistent Semitic system of writing of tbe northern provinces. 
Though I do not concur in any conclusion that one alphabet must necessax-ily have 
been derived from tbe other, I append M. St. Hilaire's opinion on tbe question as it 
stands between tbe two ; — Je ne vois pas qu’il repugne k la raison que le syst^me 
le plus parkit de Palpbabet soit aussi le plus ancien. L'alpbabet semitique n’est pas 
pr^cisement plus simple, quoique moiti5 plus court ; il est, a vrai dire, moms com- 
plet. Pour ma part, jc comprends mieux les Semites recevant de troisieme ou 
quatrieme rnmn T alphabet indien, et Tadaptant a leur usage, en le r5duisant de 
moitie et en le mutilant, que je ne comprends Ics Indiens recevant cet alphabet 
informe et confus et le portant k la perfection quo nous savons/— p. 52.] 
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and adapted. On the introduction of the Sanskrit element, 
it was necessarily subjected to previously-nccdlcss combinations, 
and under this and other processes perhaps lost some of the stiff- 
ness of outline, which it may, nevertheless, have retained together 
with its original literal simplicity among the vulgar,^ even in the 
presence of an improved style of writing, suited for more polished 
Kterature ; as in the existing orthography of Hindi, contrasted 
with the elaboration of Sanskrit alphabetical definitions.® Prinsep 


1 Major CunmELgham speaks of ‘ the extremely rare use of compound letters ' in 
the Buddhist legends engraved on the Bhilsa Topes. He remarks, ^only three 
instances occur throughout aU these inscriptions ; and they are certainly exceptions 
to the common practice of Asoka’s age, wMch adliercd to the simplest Thli forms.' — 
^ Bhilsa Topes,' p. 268. 

® [ I have elsewhere noticed certain evidences hearing on this question, which I 
may mipcnd in further illustration of my present argument] : ‘I imagine it must he 
conceded, whether on the indications aftbrded by inscriptions, coins, or Buddhist 
relics, that the ancient P§,li or M§.gadhi alphabet had once a very extended currency, 
and likewise that for a lengthened period it retained its separate identity. It occurs 
in Asoka’s edicts at Dihli,*^ AllahSib^d, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli, and Girnar; its appear- 
ance in these several localities'* would, prima fade, imply, cither that it was 
intelligible to the people at large throughout the circle embraced within these 
geographical boundaries, or that it was the recognized sacred alphabet of Buddhism : 
opposed entirely to the latter supposition is the departure from its use in the Kapur 
di Giri text of the edict itself, and the modification the language is scon to have 
been subjected to in some of the PfiH transcripts, to meet apparently the local 
dialects of each site.’ [I do not imply from this that the edicts were ordinarily 
designed to be withift reach of the vision of the people, as was the case with the 
Greek tables, even if it was expected that the literary cultivation of the population 
at large was sufficient to create manj readers.] ‘‘On. coins, the characters can 
scaiyely be thought to hold any religious signification, but the available modallic 
testimony contributes largely to the inference that these characters formed the ordi- 
nary medium of record in the majority of the states included within the limits above 
adverted to. In this alphabet exclusively are expressed the legends of numerous 
senes of coins of purely local type,' its characters are found associated on the one 
pa,rt with the Greek of Agathocles and Pantaloon,^ and its phonetic signs are con- 
joined with counterpart Arian legends on certain classes of the Bchat coins ' Xhe Bud- 


X at Bihli, one was moved down from near Kliizrfibad 

at the foot of the Himalayas-the other was taken from Mirat-‘ Jour. Arch Soc' 
Belni, p. 70, 1850 [vol. i., p. 324,] 

Other inscriptions in this character occur at— 1. Sanchi— ‘ Jour. As. Soc Benjy ’ 
vol.^., pi. xxvii., p. 461, andvol. vii. pi. Ixxiii., p. 562 : 2. Gya— Caves ‘Jour 

Dasaratha, who followed Siiyasa, the immediate successor of Asoka! 3 Katak— 
Cave^ JoiK. As. Soc. Beng.’, toI. -ri., pi. Ky., p. 1072 ; 4. Katak— KBan- 
> '’'ol- ■»!•, pl. Iviii., p. 1080. Aad we may now 

* < W 1“®’’ n "•’ ^ol. TO., pl. k. and ki. 

TO, pp. 7 ”; t'and il^‘ ’ P'- P- ® P 5 pl- 

• ‘Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, vol. vii., pl. xxxii, fi. 203.1 
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himself has originated the inquiry as to how much a change 
of alphabetical symbols might be incident to the use of 
a more perfect language as compared with the necessities of 
the local PMi ; and to this I am disposed to attach even more 
weight than he apparently contemplated; the leading conception 
was suggested to him by the advance displayed in this direction 
by the S4h inscription at Grimar, which, because it contained 
the name of Asoka, he conceived should be attributed to the 
reign of that monarch. He was content, therefore, to accept 
this system of writing as absolutely contemporaneous with that 
employed in the public edicts of the early patron of Buddhism. 
However, we need not now claim so distinct a concession as 
this, as Asbka’s name is only made use of in the subsequent 
monument, as a whilom benefactor in a similar cause, for which 
the Sah king claims credit at a later day. 

IV. Among other causes that are liable to have affected the 
march of alphabetical divergence from the one fixed model, may 
be noted the cursive departure from the older form, which 
though not exclusively monumental, was evidently better suited 
for lapidary purposes than for facility and rapidity of expression 
by the amanuensis;^ and, under this aspect, there would arise 

dhist relics do little towards elucidating the expansive spread of this style of writing; * 
hut — if rightly interpreted— they illustrate in a striking manner the antiquity of its 
ordinary employment in its even then fixed form.’ [Tins inference, however, does not 
necessarily militate against my conclusion that, at a subsequent period, and in excep- 
tional localities, the Phli language and the VQl letters did not become the special 
sectarian vehicles of the Buddhist faith, as opposed to the Sanskrit tongue and its 
more copious alphabet, whose use was affected by the Brhhmans.] Dr. Stevenson 
remarks, in speaking of the Nasik cave inscriptions, ‘ On the w^hole, we find that Brah- 
mans and Buddhists, in these early days of our era, lived in peace with one another, 
and were both favoured and protected by the reigning sovereigns ; and that, among the 
former, the Sanskrit language was used in writing, and the Prfikrit by the latter ; the two 
languages, probably, holding the same place to one another that the Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars do at present.’— ‘Jour. Bomb. Br. Boy. As. Soc.’, July, 1853, p. 41.] 

1 [In my last paper on this subject I remarked, ‘ "We have evidence, in sufficient 
abundance, to prove that the eastern nations often availed themselves of a cursive 
hand, in common with the more formal character reserved for inscriptions. These 
would each be naturally affected, in the ultimate determination of forms — ^by the 
material which had to receive the writing. 

‘Thus, the straight wedge-shaped elements of the cuneiform alphabet^ were 

• ‘ Jour. Boy. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii., p. 108; * Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 299, etc. 

Layard, ‘ Discoveries,’ etc., 346 and 601, etc., ‘ J our. Bomb. As. Soc.’, vol. xvi. 
p. 215. 
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a still more obvious reason for tbe rounding off of angularities 
as tlie complex orthography of the Sanskrit gained head upon 
the simple letters of the local Pali.^ 

singularly well fitted for easy expression on tablets of Babylonian clay, and equally 
suited to rock inscriptions, wnile tbe written band, executed only on a smooth 
surface, presented no difficulties to any series of curves or compbeated lines. In 
addition to leather ^ and other materials, tbe ancient Persians, we also learn, wrote 
upon Tus'^ (Bircb-bark). Tbe Indians, we know, adapted this substance to the 
same uses,® and possibly tbe Indian Vedas are indebted for their preservation to this 
very material ; whether its employment was limited to tbe population whose dialects 
were expressed in tbe Arian character we have no means or saying, but in all pro- 
bability, if the Northern Indian races knew of its use, the Ma.gadhis would not 
have remained long deprived of it, or some suitable substitute ; that they also wrote 
with ink is amply established by the discovery of letters so written on the relic 
caskets at Sanchi.'^’ 

Since the above was written, I have met with a most apposite illustration of 
the justice of my opening remark, in the shape of a Babylonian clay-tablet—- now 
in the British Museum — of about 600 b.c. , which is impressed with cuneiform characters 
on the one face, and inscribed with Phoenician letters on the other, 'fhe Babylonian 
character is not very perfect, but the Phoenician has evidently been difficult to 
execute, in comparison to the simple lines of the associate inscription ; the curves 
of the letters, and the depth it was necessary to give the lines, to ensure permanence, 
have clearly puzzled the stile of the artist, whose knowledge of, and aptitude in, the 
formation of the letters, are otherwise sufficiently apparent. While adverting to these 
subjects, I would further draw attention to the double system of writing in use in 
ancient times, as exhibited in the concurrent record of spoils, etc., almost uniformly 
depicted in the Konyunjik marbles, where the one scribe uses a broad stile with a 
clay cylinder or book-tablet ; and the other ^pears to be writing with a more pointed 
instrument, on some pliable material. — See Layard, ii. 184, ‘ Monuments of Nineveh,’ 
pi. 58 ; as well as Nos. 59 and 15* British Museum. 

To revert, howeHr, to the Indian question, I may remark, in conclusion, that 
the tradition in Huen Thsang’s time, evidently went to the effect, that the early 
Buddhist scriptm'es of Khsyapa’s council were written ‘ sur des feuillcs de tala 
(^Imier),’ and that, in^ such form, (B) ‘les repandit dans I’lnde entifere.’ — 

‘ mstoire,’ p. 158, Albiruni, in speaking of his own experience in the eleventh 
century, notices the use of paper (jedb), and the local employment, ‘dans Ic midi 
de rinde,* of the leaves of the Tdri ; to which he adds, ‘mais dans les 

provinces du centre et du nord de I’lnde, on employe I’ccorce interieure d’un arbre 
appcle touz C’est avec Tecorce d’un arbre du mSme genre qu’on recouvre les 

arcs: celle-ci se nomme — ‘Eeinaud Memoire sur ITnde,’ p. 305. 

Further references are given to * Arrian,’ 1. viii., c. ix. ; Foe-koue-ki,’ p. 392, etc.] 

^ [Dr. Weber has instituted certain philological comparisons, in the hope of 


a Assyria— P. H. G-osse, London, 1832, p, 546. 

** Hamzse Ispahhni p. 961, and xxv. ‘Libri invent! sunt, 

in quibus depositee erant variee eorum disciplinse, omnes lingua Persica antiqua 
script! in cortice tfiz.’ — See also ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ vol. ii., 125. 

• Masson in A. A. p. 60 and 84. See also fig. 11, pi. iii. Ibid. Masson con- 
tinues his remarks on substances used to receive writing : ‘ In one or two instances 
I have met with inscriptions ; one scratched with a stylet, or sharp-pointed imple- 
ment around a steatite vase, extracted from a Tope at Darunta ; another written in 
ink, around an earthen vessel, found in a Tope at Hidda ; and a third dotted on a 
brass vessel.’ — See also ‘Peinaud Memoire sur I’lnde,’ p. 305. 

* ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii., p. 110; ‘Bhilsa Topes,’ 299; ‘dour. As. 
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THs Sanskrit action upon the indigenous form need not be 
limited to the date at which we are now able to cite extant 
examples of the Pali letters ; and, as I have claimed for the 
latter an antiquity very inadequately represented by their use 
under Asoka, so I may assume an independent process of matura- 
tion under the influence of the former language, in written docu- 
ments, which is not necessarily restricted in its point of depar- 
ture to the date of the lapidary models of which that monarch 
has left us examples. Indeed, these very monuments, in their 
bearing upon each other, already exhibit the early phase of an 
irregular advance beyond the limitation of the normal letters, 
in the greater amount of compound consonants to be found in 
use in the Girndr edict, as contrasted with the Dhauli transcript, 
and the still more simple records of the Eastern pillars, which, 
in point of time, are absolutely subsequent to the two former 
inscriptions. And this alone is sufficient to form a justifiable 
basis for a line of argument I have elsewhere adopted in reply- 


being able to determine the initial method of 'writing in India bv the definition of the 
primary meaning of the words employed to describe the endorsement of the edicts of 
Asoka. EoUomng out the Grreek and Latin analogy of the derivation of the art of 
writing, implied in the ypd<l)a, ‘ to grave,’ and scribo, ‘ to scratch,’ he contrasts the 
inflections from the roots and which occur in the opening passage of 

these inscriptions; the one ^gnifying ‘to smear,’ and also ‘to wiite;’ the other, he 
affirms, meaning primarily ‘ to scratch into,’ and, secondarily, ‘ to write.’ Any exclu- 
sive induction, however, from these materials is denied to us in the fact that the two 
words occur in absolute juxtaposition, and almost as if they were convertible terms ; 
there can bo no difficulty in admitting that the one root exists with almost a 
leading meaning for writing in the South (and in Bengal f%r^) ; while in the north 
it has retained a nearly exclusive signification for smearing, plastering, etc. The 
, on the other hand, whether its primary intention was to scratch into, or, more 
probably, to draw a line, holds its position to a much greater extent in the dialects of 
India as the special indication of writing. However, these comparisons, incomplete 
and unsatisfactory as they must needs be, are complicated by a doubt as to the original 
derivation of the word UpL In the P&li transcripts of Asoka’ s edicts the ortho- 
graphy is assured ; but in the Kapur di Grin text, in spite of Professor Wilson’s most 
determined conversion of the initial letter, in the numerous instances in which it 
occurs, the word is palpably and uniformly dipi {dipitcm, dipiUtam^ etc.), which, as 
Mr. Norris has shewn, finds a counterpart in position and meaning in the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription (‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’, vol. x., p.^ 247, 250, lines 48, 55 of 
Tablet) ; and in the Sophie version it appears as tipi^ with the same signification 
(vol. XV., pp. 19, 24, 187). The legitimate Arian lilzUta^ occurs in one passage as 
the correspondent of the Phli UhMtdti (Gim&r, i. 10) ; but usually the dip of the 
northern alphabet answers to the lilch of the south (iv. 11, v. 9). 
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ing to those who follow too implicitly Prinsep^s first idea of the 
progress of writing, and who seem 

Disposed to admit of tut one single element, as liable to affect tlio march 
of alphabetical development — ^that of time. To show how fallacious any notion 
of a necessarily progressive change would be, I may call attention to the very 
slight modification that is seen to have taken place in the local alphabets of Gujarat, 
etc., during several centuries; and I would inquire, if this argument is to hold 
good, how much of difference ought we to be able to detect between the alphabet of the 
YaUabhi copper-plates, which they would date in the sixth century a.d.,^ and the 
style of writing in use in the Western Caves, which is almost identical with the 
characters in prevalent use among the Buddhists in the 3rd century b.c. And yet, a 
reference to the facsimiles in pi. xxxvii. will demonstrate how essentially limited the 
alterations effected by this lapse of ages really were I Prinsep, as avo have seen, was 
prepared— with his usual fairness— to concede that there were other causes likely to 
influence these alphabetical mutations, though his original idea had clearly been to 
assign all impulse in this direction to the effect of time. Had he lived to perfect his 
theory, I doubt not that he would have accepted other agencies as playing an im- 
portant part in the results to be accounted for : prominent among these would, I 
think, have to be placed, the advance or retardation due to nationality or other local 
influences ; otherwise it would be difficult indeed to account for the various separate 
alphabets that we find in all their independent diversity at a later period of Indian 
progress. 2 

Prinsep’s own impression, above reprinted, will display how little reliance could 

1 * Bhilsa Topes,* p. 149. 

2 As my readers may be glad to learn what Albiruni says on the state of the dis- 

tributive varieties of writing current in his day, I append M. Beinaud*s version of the 
entire passage ‘ Oif compte plusiours ecritures dans ITndc. La plus repandue cst 
celle qui porte le nom de siddha-matraca Juj) ou substance parfaitej’ elle 

est usit6e dans le Cachemire ct k Benares, qui sont maintenant les deux principaux 
foyers scientifiques du pays, Ou se sert egalement de cette ecriture dans le Madhya- 
Deqa, appele aussi du nom d'Aryavartta. Dans le Malva, on fait usage d’une ecriture 
appelee mgara ) : celle-ci est disposee de la meme maniere que la premiere ; 
mais les formes en sont differentes. Dne troisibme 6criture, nomee arddha^nagary 

e’est-k-dire k moitie nagari, et qui participe des deux premieres, est 
usitee dans le Bhatia et dans une partie du Sind. Parmi les autres ecri- 
tures, ou pent citer le malcfiry usite dans Malcascheva 

au midi du Sind, pr^s de la c6te ; le besandiba (L-JJCuujj), employe a Bahmanava, 
ville appelde aussi Mansoura; le kamfita usit6 dans le Karnate, pays qui 

donne naissanceaux personnes appel^es, dans les armdes, du nom de Kannara ; 
randxi, employ^ dans TAndra-DeQa ou pays ffAndra J ^ t) ; le dravidi, usite 
dans le Dravida ou Dravira; le lari, dans le Lar-De<ja ou pays de Lar ; le gaura 
danskPuxab-Deqa ((jioJ ou region orientale (le Bengale); et 

lebikehaka (LLSCSAii[^)dansleOudan-Pourahanaka(LLfL^^ Lademi^re 
ecriture est ceUe dont se servent les bouddMsts Eeinaud, 'Memoire sur 

rinde,* p. 298. 
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be placed on fi judgment wMcli did not take tliis element into consideration, for he 
assigns, on the mere ground of forms of letters, a higher antiquity to the Gujarat 
copper-plates, than he does to the Gupta inscriptions ; whereas, we now know, that 
the Guptas preceded the Yallahhis ! 

Had he confined himself to tracing the alphabetical advances made by these diffe- 
rent sections of Indian races, instead of comparing two series of literal signs that had 
been thus far matured by different hands, he would have worked upon surer ground. 
To support my assertion, I would direct attention to the varieties of types of letters 
to be found on the nearly contemporaneous insciiptions of the Gupta dynasty. If we 
examine the AUahfibhd "writing,^ and contrast it with that on the Bhitari Lfit,® we 
discover considerable difference between the general configurations of the majority of 
the characters in each — varying from scarcely perceptible modifications to an absolute 
difference of form in others; for instance, the Tff ^ virtually 

the same characters in both inscriptions, but their outhnes are by no means identical, 
while the signs Tiy, jf, and ^ are, so to speak, different letters. To carry out 
the contrast, let us refer to the Bhilsa® inscription. Here again we find a general 
change in the aspect of the letters and most distinct modification or absolute diver- 
gence from the AUahfibfid type in the following characters — 

T> and 

V. As to tlie ]possible influence of tlie Semitic character of 
Northern India on tlie collateral P&li ; I should reduce this to 
the very Tninimn-m under its direct Palseographic aspect/ and 
should even prefer to advocate the converse proposition. There 
are here also some singular alphabetical coincidences which, 
however, had better be reserved for examination under the 
notes on the Arian character. A point which adds mate- 
rially to the diflELculty of instituting any useful comparisons 
in regard to this division of the subject is our ignorance 
of the date of the introduction of the Arian branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south of the Hindu Kush 
and its extension into the sub-Himalayan belt towards Has- 
tinaptir. For, as in the case of the Southern alphabet, its 


1 'Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 969.^See Translation, vol. i., p. 233. 

2 ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi , p. 1.— English Version, vol. i., p. 240. 

3 ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.," vol. vi., p. 455.— Noticed at p. 245. 

^ ^ I ^.Tn not at all certain, however, that the Arian alphabet did not contribute 
the letter O', the equivalent of Xf in its own series, to serve in the S&h inscription as 
The original character has, to my perception, more of mechanical coincidence 
with the general tendency of the Arian formation of letters, than of homogeneity with 
the alphabet of the South; audit is curious to observe how soon the perpendicular 
centre stroke of the original became horizontal under local treatment. The proper 
Indian b = on the contrary, seems to have been of indigenous adaptation.] 

4 
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earliest appearance, Avithin our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict of Asoka at Kapur di Griri in the Peshawur valley. 
Two items, however, suggest themselves as important in the 
general inquiry. (1) The greater amount of pure Sanskrit 
the Kapur di G-iri inscription^ carries in its text, as illustrating 
the descending course of that language and (2) the ultimate 
and not very long delayed extinction of all trace of the once 
extensively prevalent Arian character, and its supersession by 
the more exact and appropriate system of writing indigenous to 
the south I ® 


1 [ * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p, 236.] 

* [ Prinsep had already noticed this fact in connexion -with other data then at his 
command — * The Yemacular language of India at that period, then, varied in different 
provinces it approached more to the Sanskrit in the etc.— vol. vii., p. 280. 

The possession of several letters requisite for the due definition of Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, hut unneeded in Pkli writing, is also important. ] 

[I have usually avoided complicating the simple Palseographic inquiry — on 
which alone my data entitle me to speak— 'with any reference to the important light 
philology must be expected to throw upon the general question. I depart from my 
rule in this instance, in citing the original and highly valuable remarks of the author 
of the ‘ DiAvidian Grammar,’ « regardmg the existing state and probable early course 
of certain Indian languages. Mr. CaldwSl’s position may be stated in his own words 
‘ That the DiAvidian languages are to be affiliated, not with the Indo-European, 
but -with the Scythian group of tongues j and that the Scythian family to which they 
appear to be most closely allied is the Finnish or Egrian.”» [The scope of the term 
Er&vidian is defined by the author as follows :] * The idioms which are included in 
this work under the general term ‘ Drkvi^n’ constitute the vernacular speech of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Orissa 
and those districts of Western India, and the Dekhan, in which the Gujar&.thi and 
the Marathi are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda (Narmadh) to Cape Cormorin, is peopled, 
and from the earliest period appears to have been peopled, by different branches of one 
and the same race, speaking Cerent dialects of one and the same lano-nage— the 
l^guage to which the term ‘Dr§.vidian’ is here applied; and scattered offshoots from 
the same stem may be traced stiR further north as far as the Rajmahal hills and 
even as far as the mountain fastnesses of Beluchist§n. The Gujarkthi, the Makthi 
(T^th its offshoot the Konkani), and the Driya, or the language of Orissa, idioms 
which are derived in the main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit, form the 
VCTnacular speech of the Hindd population 'within their respective limits : besides 
which, and besides the Drkvif^an languages, various idioms which cannot be termed 
in PeXsularSa^’^^^^ occasionally used by particular classes resident 


‘The idioms which I designate as ‘Dr§.vidian’ are nine in number, exclusive of 
the Eajtnahal, the XJrfion, and the Brahui.* They are as follows: 1, Tamil; 


» Qf. also Homs’ Scythian text of the inscriptions at BehSstun.— ‘ Jour Hot As 
boc., vol. XV. - J ’ 

Drhvi^an element in a language spoken heyond the Indus 
wvea tot the Drhvidms, hke to Aryans, the Grseco-Scythians, and to Turco 
Mongohans, entered India by the North-Western route. p. 23, 
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111 this indeterminate state, I am content, for the present, to 
leave the general question of the progressive development of 
the writing of India proper ; being convinced, that no uniform 
or absolute law can be enunciated applicable to the varied 
circumstances of the whole circle of the palaeography of the 


2, Tclugu ; 3, Canarcsc ; 4, Malayalam ; o, Tula — [tlio remaining four arc] entirely 
uncultivated, destitute of written characters, and comparatively little known — 
6, Toda or Tudara ; 7, Kota ; 8, Oond or Goand ; 9, Khond or Kund, or, more pro- 
perly, the Ku. The proportionable numbers of the several races by whom the lan- 
guages and dialects mentioned above arc spoken appear to be as follows : 


10,000,000 ' 
14,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
. 150,000 
500,000 


32,150,000 


^ Wliilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing characteristics of the 
Driividian idioms as Scythian, I claim for them a position in the Scythian group 
which is independent of its other members, as a -distinct family or genus, or, at least, 
as a distinct subgemis of tongues. They belong not to the Turkish family, or to the 
TJgrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, . . . but to the^ group or 
class in which all these families are comprised. On the whole, the Drhvidian lan- 
guages may be regarded as most nearly allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiak.’— p. 46. 

The conclusions arrived at with regard to the Northern Indian languages are 
summed up thus — * It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit 
gpeaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, the greater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal trib^ called by Sanskrit wnters Mlechchas, 
Dasyus, Nishhdas, etc, ; and it is the received opinion that those aboriginal tribes 
wore of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the irruption of the Aryfms, 
it would naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the conquering 
race would almost overwhelm the vocabulaiw of the rude Scythian tongue which was 
spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the grammatical structure of the 
Scythian'tongucs possesses peculiar stability and persistency ; and as the pre- Aryan 
tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Arjans, were not annihilated, out 
only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, m most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, the large Sanskrit addition which the Scythian vemacnlars 
received would not necessarily alter their essential structure, or deprive them of the 
power of influencing and assimilating the speech of the conquering race. According 
to this theory, the grammatical structure of tho spoken idioms of Northern India was 
from the first, and always continued to he, in tho main, Scythian ; and the change 
which took place when Sanskrit acquired the predominance, as the Aiyans gradually 
extended their conquests and their colonies, was rather a change of vocabulary than 
of grammar, — a change not so much in the arrangement and vital spirit as in the 
materiel of the language. This hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better 
than any other with existing phenomena. Seeing that the Northern vernaculars 
possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure which in the main 
appears to he Scythian, it seems more correct to represent those languages as ha^ung 
a Scythian basis, with a large and almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as 
having a Sanskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian element.’— p. 38. 
‘ The Scythian substratum of the North-Indiau idioms presents a greater number of 
points of agreement with the Oriental Turkish, or" with that Scythian tongue or 
family of tongues of which the new Persian has been modified, than with any of the 
Dr§,vidian languages.*— p. 39. 
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multifarious languages and nationalities embraced amid tbe 
indigenous or intrusive races, who in succession may have 
peopled portions of that land. 

I now insert the type Table of transitions of the Indian 
Alphabet referred to at page 41. This, like Prinsep’s litho- 
graphed synopsis, requires but little introductory notice, as it 
should be sufficiently explanatory in itself, but it may be 
necessary to mention, that I have modified some of tlie head- 
ings of the earlier alphabets’, which I have felt bound to retain 
unaltered in the artist’s copy of Prinsep’s original fac-similes.^ 

The derivations of the six leading or epochal series of the 
general table may ordinarily be gathered from the notices and 
translations of the original texts of each, inserted in various 
parts of this publication.^ 

The so-entitled Nerbudda character is taken from a set of 
copper-plate grants, of uncertain date, found at Seoni in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories;® and the Kistna alphabet, 


"SKf ^ 1'=“^ 

Germany aueU of the Sanskrit types, Led Ln 

requisite for the iUustration of the Palaiooranhic histn^^nf ® deemed 

difficulties presented themselves, on the aniLl of tliil X f 'nTitiiig. As some 

justitoionLd assimilation wL Lr oC X^^^^^ 

table Wore it was required in the or^’tLlLlt “ “rtio X™ 

and the &st rough proof had been submitted to me when Mr Aoc« 
supermtendent intimated that if I h^d nn n -^^stm s managing 

pufecation in Mr. SrVilW “san^GraZ^^^^ 

Willingly to this arrangement, mere! V stimilfltiTio' in course assented 

due aliiowledgment 0*1 the SfomX hX^ 

the work in question appeared, under the ausnices of fhf ?? subject till 

when I naturaUy lookef for the expected S^ tion of “use of 
Howeyer, to my surprise, I could dispov^r no l ^ ^ ® materials, 

my publisher or myself. Upon making inoniWp^^T ,^^,^^%ations to 

been some misapprehension as to the terms under whin 

permitted to be used; and Mr. Williams assuiet materials had been 

made aware of my interest or concern in cimn • ^ 
to acknowledge L merely secondary title [ 

‘ ChaLgaii lMLpto^t^Zc^EXj,ffies%olf pXo7J° ™ 
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wliicli follows, was obtained from inscriptions at Amardvati in 
Berar.^ 

For tbe more modern alphabets, wliich are arranged irrespec- 
tive of their relative antiquity, I have had to rely upon such 


^ [Prinsep explains tlie source from whence he derived the materials for this alphabet 
in the following remarks :] — ‘ In the library of the Asiatie Society are ten manuscript 
volumes of drawr'gs of sculpture, images, architecture, and inscriptions, forming part 
of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie. The greater portion of these 
are as yet unknown and undescrihed. None of the series, as far as we can ascertain, 
have been published, nor are we aware of any attempt having been made to decipher 
the inscriptions. It is greatly to he wished that the whole of these interesting docuinents 
could be digested in some convenient arrangement and made accessible to the learned 
world, especially now that the invention of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious 
means of effecting such an object. We were in hopes of combining their publication 
in the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the Government has latel)^ 
entrusted to the Pev. W, Taylor at Madi-as, the author of ‘ Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts.’ As a specimen of the contents of these curious volumes. Captain 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with the two lithographs numbered as pis. x. and 
xi., vol. vi., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ He has selected the two longest inscriptions 
from the volume, No. 18, entitled ‘Antiquities at Amarhvati,’ a town in the Eerhr 
province, situated on the Kistna river to the west of Nhgpur. 

‘The majority of the sculptures of Amarhvati seem to belong to a magnificent 
dehgopa^ or Buddhist shrine; but there is an admixture towards the end of the 
volume of objects of the linga worship. An accurate map of the town is prefixed, 
whence it appears that the ruined dehgopa^ whence the relics are taken, was on a 
mound of 150 feet diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipaldinna 
(translated b^ Colonel Mackenzie ‘ the mound of lights ’), which so resembles the 
name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity in^ Ceylon (Dambadinna), that we 
imagined, on seeing the inscription from the east side of the gateway, some mistake 
must have been committed; for on comparing the characters with pi. xxviii. of the 
‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. v., p. 554, their perfect identity with the Ceylonese type 
of old Nhgari was manifest : indeed the three initial letters appear to form the same 
word ^mujiJce’ .... and the same combination there recognized as ^Maharaja’ .... 
drew Captain Cunningham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the 
present inscription. 

‘ The second inscription, occupying the two sides of pi. xi., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vi. [the Kistna alphabet], is altogether of a different class, although the booli 
states it to have been procured from the same town, Amarhvati. . 

‘ The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave inscriptions at 
Mahhbalipur and other places to the westward ; the essential portion of each letter 
also assimilates very closely to the alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seoni inscriptions, 
and this has served as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

‘ It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly denominate the 
Andhra character, from its locality, may be traced the gradual transition from the 
more simple Devanfigan of Northern India (No. 2 of Allahhbfid, Gaya and Gujarfit) 
to the complicated or florid writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it 
with the Hala Kanara, or ancient Karnatic, the letters % y, r, kh, dh^ bh^ 
which may be regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have undergone 
more variation than others in the modern writing of different provinces, are nearly 
identical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of many of the letters 
which becomes afterwards more developed in the west and south. The Telinga or 
Telugu character is one step further removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Kanara, and retains many of the Andhra letters stOl unchanged, particularly the dh 
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type as chanced to be available, amid which may be found some 
isolated forms that might stand but indifferently the test of local 
criticism. — ^E.T.] 


and th. In the accompanying plate (‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcng./ yol. vi. pi. xii) we have 
thought it worth while to exhihit these resemblances, and point out the peculiarities 
noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating the examination of other 
inscriptions that may link on naturally at cither end of this fragment of the chain 
of our Indian palasography.’ 
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XIX.— EXAMINATIO]^ OP THE SAH INSCEIP- 
TIOX PEOM GIEXAE IN GUJAEAT. 

SAFSKRIT INSCRIPTION, No. 1, FEOM JUNAGAEH. 

[ I insert Jas. Prinsep’s translation of tlie inscription at 
Grimdr as it originally appeared in tlie ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bengal’ — 
notwitlistanding tliat it lias to a certain extent been superseded 
in the acquisition of more perfect copies of the monumental 
writing than he was constrained to rely upon — ^in order both to 
complete the record of his contributions to an important section 
of Indian Numismatics, and to serve as a needful introduction 
to his notes in illustration of the subject, which retain, with but 
limited exceptions, their pristine value ! — ^E. T.] 

After the armouncement made in, the proceedings of 
the Society, that the Goyemor-Genm:al has acceded to my 
request, for the deputation of an officer to take exact fac- 
similes of the several inscriptions in Gujarat, which have 
turned out to he of so important a nature, it may seem 
premature or superfluous to continue the publication 
of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands. But it is only in a few uncertain passages that 
the expected corrections are desired. The body of the 
matter is sufficiently intelligible, both in the Pdli edicts 
of Gimdr, lately published, and in the Sanskrit in- 
scription from Junagarh, which I have chosen for the 
subject of my present notice. 
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I should, indeed, be doing an injustice to Capt. Laing, 
who executed the cloth facsimile for the President of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and to Dr. WUson himself, 
who so graciously placed it at my disposal, when, doubt- 
less, he might with little trouble have succeeded himself 
in interpreting it much better than I can do, from his 
well-known proficiency in the Sanskrit language ; it 
would, I say, be an injustice to them were I to with- 
hold the publication of what is already prepared for the 
press, which may be looked upon as their property and 
their discovery, and to mix it with what may hereafter 
be obtained by a more accurate survey of the spot. 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, 
I insert Dr. Wilson’s account of the site. 

‘ Tlie rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of JunAgad, and about four miles from the base 
of Gimdr, which is in the same direction. It marks, I should think, 
the extremity of the MaryAda of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, as 
the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honour it.’ 

The rock or large stone above alluded to, appears to 
contain all three inscriptions. On the eastern side lacing 
the Gimar hill are the edicts of Asoka in the old cha- 
racter ; on the western side, the Sanskrit inscription which 
I have selected as my theme for the present occasion j 
and on the southern side a third inscription, longer even 
than either of the others, but somewhat more modem, 
and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the 
stone ; — ^it covers a surface of ten feet and a Balf in. 
breadth, by five feet in height. The stone is a good 
deal cut or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that anything has been lost on the outer edges, the 
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irregularities there visible proceeding from the contour 
of the stone. Capt. Laing’s facsimile is lithographed on 
a very reduced scale in "the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii., pi. XV. 

The character is only one remove from the Buddhist 
alphabet of G-imdr. It has the same mode of applying 
the vowel marts e, and o, in particular to those excel- 
lent test letters, and m. The vowel i is still formed 
of the three dots ; hut I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities, since I have already inserted the whole 
alphabet, as No. 3 of the comparative table [Pis. xxxviii., 
xxxix,] A few, also, of the principal passages are now 
subjoined on a larger scale in pi. xix., ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vii., as upon them rests the value with which 
this inscription will, doubtless, be regai'ded in Europe as 
well as in India, on acco’unt of the historical information 
it is calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into modern Nagari a Sanskrit in- 
scription becomes easily intelligible through the aid of a 
skilful pandit. In the present instance, it has only been 
necessary to change two or three dubious letters to enable 
Eamalakanta to explain to me the contents of all the 
continuous passages which still exist on the stone, and it 
is fortunately not wery difficult to imagine from the con- 
text what must have occupied most of the spaces now 
eroded or mutilated. 

Translation of the G-irnXr Bridge Inscription (April, 1838). 

(Be it) accomplished ! ^ This very impassable hank at the foot of the hill city 
(Gririnagara®) . (15 syllables) vrith wide expansion and with great 

^ The same invocation, siddhauj is used in. the Skandagiipta inscription, pi. i. 

* The vowels of the word Glirinagar arc wanting, but the name cannot be mis- 
taken, being modern GirnSir. 
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depth of strong masonry,^ carried all along the bottom of the said hill, filling up 

the interstices or irregularities in even layers, up to the height of the bank 

(30) by a chosen (architect ?) the foundations of the bridge being 

completed most substantiaUy, by embanking off in various -ways the water 

(50) by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abundance 

of materials, was in progress. Then the work continued under favor of the Efijh 
Mahfikshati-apa (the great patron of the warrior class), who was named Swhmi 

Chasthna (and was completed) in the seventy-second year of his son, the 

Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the rhjh named Aridfimfi,® in 

the dark half of the month of Mfirgairsha (afterwards) by an 

immense inundation, brought on by heavy rains, converting the whole surface of 
the earth into an ocean, and making a mass of mud of the hill of TJrjayata (?) — .... 
by the tempestuous waves of the Palesini river, and its several tributaries, the bridge 

(was carried away. Subseq[uently) in conformity with the original 

design, (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, remedying the difficulties 
of the passage way with numerous long beams and trees laid across,— and skilfully 

uniting them (A second time) by the force of the waves, in a fierce hurricane 

and flood, (it was) broken down and much damaged, (after which), with 

stones and trees and piles, ^ and massive beams ^ stretched across, it was again put 
into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment, having a length of 400 
cubits, and in like manner having a breadth of 75 cubits, in a wonderful manner 

taking out all the water, and laying dry the bed of the river s by Pupya 

Gupta, the territorial treasurer of Ehja Ohandragupta Maurya, (this) was caused 
to be done : and by the Yamna rhja of Asoka Maurya, (named) Tushaspa, it was 
ornamented with cornice and parapet, and with an artificial canal visible there, 
over which the bridge also extended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the rhjh. 
(Afterwards) by him, who, being predestined from the womb to the unceas- 
ing and increasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes 
waiting upon him for the security of their property — to be their king : — who, from 
clear intelligence, has not suffered the sacrifice of animal life who is faithful to his 
promises— who is courteous in 'speech— who in battle, opposed face to face with an 
equal antagonist, and threatening to dischai’ge his weapons, compassionates his 

yielding foe who gives hope to those of their own accord repairing to him 

to beseech for succour ...... preserving the ancient customs of the town unin- 


the joining or cementation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
name/orui. I suppose the piers or foundations to be intended. 

(sic) — if this is correctly traced, it contains a grammatical 
error, in the substitution of for ; after^if. The name might be iQadAiri; or 
Miidra, were the preceding word mmno. The date may be read either mrshe dw^ap- 
tatita {me) followed by numerals, — or Ari damni nashte dwisaptati vatsare, in the 
72nd year after the death of Aridhmh. As there is a space after dwiy sata may be 
also supplied, making the date 270. 

® '41 ^ the introduction of JOwdra here is hardly intelligible, 

perhaps we should read anutalpdt vari sarana ucchrm/a vidhamind — the remover of 
the impediments to the flow of the current from the beams and materials that had 
fallen into the river. 


^ distinction of golas and lattas in the modern wood market is, 

that the former are unsquared, and the latter, squared timbers. 

5 I have given to this obscure passage the best sense in which I ihinTr it 
explicable, as the breadth, 75 cubits, could hardly have been that of the bridge itself. 
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fringed by the proud and insolent; — who is lord of the countries ^ of Avanti, 

Anupa (?) Yrija, Anartta, Surashtra Savara, Kukto, Kirkta, Tishat, 

and others, all conquered by Ms own might, and maintained in their former prosperity, 
and all their inhabitants, both high and low, converted into obedient subjects — all 
these countries, under his majesty (forming one empire), and furnishing every object 
of desire and gratification : who is the powerful leader of an army obeying him fondly 
as one born with the title of a renowned hero who, after more than one conquest 
of Sfitkami, the king of Dakshinapatha, by merely a threat (of attack), concluded a 

peace (with him) for the security and protection of his country and 

again set up his royal banner; — who has a natural taste for exercising and improving 
the strength of his hand, according to the rules®; —who is renowned for his skill 
in the practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, of 
expedients (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which he has gone through, and 
tolerably retained;— who, powerful in horses, elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and 

armour exceedingly clever in breaking down the strongholds ^ of Ms 

enemies ; — ^who is everyday happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ;— who is affable 
in manners ; — ^whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, silver, tin, and the lapis 
lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of his greatness, offered to him as Ms just and proper 
measure of tribute ; who (understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms), their 
sense, measure, sweetness, rarity who is of correct bodily proportion, excel- 

lent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, &c.; in form and limb of most auspicious aspect; 
— ^who, of Ms own (merit ? ), has the title of ‘patron of warriors and king of men;' 
— who is crowned with the garland^ of flowers won in the Swayamvara ceremony 
(or tournament) ; — by this great patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Kudra Dhmh . . . 
zealous for the increase of Ms religious fame, and in kindness and com- 
passion for females, and the lame and sick : and with a most liberal expenditure 
from Ms own treasury (for the people ?) ; — consenting at once to the petition of 

the chief citizens ; — the construction of this bridge with threefold strength, 

after due inspection, was ordered to be done ;— thus : 

By the dignified in virtue, the cMef minister of the great Satrap 

the road was also lined Avith trees, conferring pleasure (on the passers by). 

Further, by him who, out of favor to the inhabitants of town and country, 
restored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the bridge) to the good 

subjects of this metropolis,— who made it impregnable to the torrents of water 

? by the descendant of the Pahlavfin tribe, Mavya, the contractor, who has 

finished Ms work precisely on the terms of his estimates and plans, so as to give 

1 Most of the countries enumerated here are to be found in the Pm'&,uas. Avanti 
is well known as Oujein ; Yrija is the country about Mathura ; Anartta is mentioned 
with Comboja, Sindhu, and Yavana Mhrgana (‘As. Res.’ yiii. 339, 341), and is 
therefore probably in the Panjhb: — Kukura is enumerated in the same hst with 
Benares ; Savara is called a wud tribe in the south-east. There are three Kirktas 
named — two (Chandra and Rajya) in the north-east, and one in the south (pp. 339-41) 
Tishat may perhaps be read ToshaH in Katak, of which more hereafter. 

® By inadvertence, I have omitted the repetition of the word arjita 
at the beginning of the 13th line in the lithograph. 

3 Reading tint the text may be read making it ‘ destroying 

his enemy’s force,’ or again it may be weE sldlLed in 

diminishing the power of Ms enemies. (The Nfigari transcript has been altered thus.) 

^ In former times, Hindfl maidens chose their favourite among a band of suitors 
by throwing a garland over his neck. A play on the name Ddmd is intended. 
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satisfactdon, — tho strong man and OTorcomor of difficulties, suiTounded by bis oycv- 
seers (paiiw), — bybim, tbo esfeiblisbor of religious fame, and tbe iacreaser of tbo 
glory ofbis master, was this work oxoouted.” * 

OBSEEVATION:^. 

I havo already remarked, that in this inscription, for 
the first time, we find the name of tho groat Chandra 
Gupta, the contemporary of Alexander, recorded on a 
genuine monument of antiquity. There can be no doubt 
of his identity, because his family name Maurya is added ; 
and further, the name of his grandson, the no loss famous 
Asoka, immediately follows, designated also by tho same 
family cognomen of Maurya. 

On first discovering this important fact, and perusing 
the mutilated fragment with Kamalakanta pandit, as well 
as we could make it out, I thought myself in possession 
of a record of the time at least of Asoka, by whose 
deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been com- 
pleted. Tho long string of complimentary epithets which 
fill up the bulk of the insciiption being in tho instru- 
mental case, and thus agreeing with the Yavana rojena 
of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to be precisely the case. A con- 
siderable period is embraced in the history of the Girnar 
bridge, partly anterior and partly subsequent to the time 
of Chandra Gupta ; — thus it seems originally to have been 
erected by a Prince named Swami Chashtana, a name 
rather Persian than Indian it was then either repaired 

^ AnuslitMtam accomplislicd. The same word is used at the foot of 

tlie AUaJikb^d inscription— (vol. vi. 978). But I know not how it there eluded the 
apprehension of the pandit who made me write in lieu of it ‘remaining 

firm or fixed. ^ 
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or more probably completed by bis son Aridama or Atri- 
dama in the raontb of Margamslia or Agrahagana^ in tbe 
year 72 , but tbe letters -wbicb follo’W are unfortunately 
illegible, and we are loft in tbe dark as to tbe era then 
in use for recording events. 

Tbe bridge was then totally destroyed by an inunda- 
tion of tbe river Palesbini, a name I cannot discover in 
tbe map of Gujarat. Thus temporarily repaired, perhaps 
by tbe inliabitants, it was again carried away ; and a 
more thorough repmution was commenced under orders 
from Chandra Gupta Maurya, by bis prefect of tbe pro- 
vince, Pupya Gupta, and completed in tbe reign of 
Asoka, bis grandson, thirty or forty years afterwards, by 
his Greek officer, for so I think we may understand 
Yavam raja. Tbe brabmanical population of the distant 
province of Surashtra probably bad but little affection for 
the Buddhist monarch, who is not even honoured in the 
inscription with the title of raja, being simply styled 
Asoka the Maurya ! Tbe name of bis Greek employ^ is 
not very plain on tbe cloth ; it may be read ' by 

Tushaspaj a name evidently of Persian termination, like 
Gushiasp, Lohrasp, etc., from asp, ‘ a horse’ (Sans. asva). 
Were the name written Tushasva, we might have sup- 
posed it a translation of the Greek name Philippes, having 
precisely the same meaning ; and wo might have argued 
that some adventurer having, from his military prowess, 
obtained service under Asoka, had added those new pro- 
vinces to his empire, which we find noticed in his reli- 
gious edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable 
share of power to himself ; being, in fact, the very Tona 
raja whom the Muhammadan historians state to have 
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dispossessed Sinsar Chand’s graudson. But I am sensible 
that I have been frequently guilty of ruuning ahead of 
prudence with my deductions, and I must consequently 
draw in a little; for it may be possible, after all, that the 
word i/avam does not exist. It is preceded by the letter 
TT, which I have rendered "g, ‘further,’ ‘too;’ but the 
expletive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer 
the reading ‘by Asoka’s raja (or 

lord) of the floods and forests.’ 

To continue my history of the ^bridge : — ^after the 
last repans, although no accident is mentioned, we must 
conclude that such had occurred, and that the bridge 
was rebuilt by the prince upon rvhom the largest share 
of the eulogistic inscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps be recoverable on a careful re-ex- 
amination of the stone. Towards the close, it does 
indeed mention that on the petition of the inhabitants 
(backed by female influence?) he sti-engthcned the 
structm’e three-fold at his own expense. How the name 
of this prince is Eudradama, destined, it says, fi-om his 
cradle fo be elected to the throne, — hipf title is Eaja MabH. 
Kshatrapa, the same as that of Aridama and Swami 
Chashtan. We may therefore view him as a scion of 
the old dynasty, replaced on the throne after a tempo- 
rary subjugation of the province by the Maurya sove- 
reigns of India proper. 

It is curious, and most interesting to those whose 
attention is engaged in the subject, to observe how differ- 
ent ancient monuments throw light upon one another, and 
help to their mutual development. The uampt of Eudra- 
dama recals to our memory the series of Surashtra coins 
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described in my journal hardly a year ago. Among the 
eleven names there distinguished, Eudi’adama was con- 
spicuous as following just such a break in the line as 
would be made by the cause above alluded to. Again, 
the title then read as Maha Kritrima, the elected king, 
on second examination agrees precisely with the present 
more palpably developed Maha Kshatrapa. On referring 
to the plate of Mr. Steuart’s corns, sent to me by Capt. 
Harkness, I find that I so read the word at first, and 
noted it ia pencil, but gave it up on the pandit’s ignor- 
ance of such having ever been a title in use. Had I 
possessed at that time a comparative alphabet to consult, 
I should immediately have perceived that the right 
hand twist at the foot of the h did not then denote 
as it does now the vowel ri, which was formerly turned 
in the contrary sense ; but that it was the cerebral 
sh subjoined to the h (forming hsh), exactly as it occurs 
on the Junagarh ^ inscription. The p also deceived me, 
being more pointed than the same letter in the word 
putra ; but on examination of the coins in my possession, 
I find it generally rounded off as TJ, and never crossed 
below as the m. 

The word /cshatrapas, although whoUy unknown 
as a sovereign title to modem Hindfis, and not to be 
found in their books, is familiar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of ancient Persia, with merely a soften- 
ing of the initial letter, as satpauhs, JSatrapa, the prefect 
of a province under the Persian system of government. 
I do not believe that the etymology of this name has ever 


1 I have before remarked that this town seems called after the Greek prince^ 
Tavanagada. 
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been 'traced. It is called a Persian title, bnt the Persian 
dictionaries only contaia Safrah, as an obsolete 

term for the governor of a province, without explanation 
of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, feeder, 
or patron of the Jeshatra or military class ; and now that 
we know the ancient language of Persia east of the 
Euphrates to have been a near dialect of the Sanskrit, 
we may conclude that Satrapa had the same signification 
in Ariana. It is not for me ia this place to speculate on 
the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a 
fact well known that the effeminate Persians at a very 
early period were in the habit of governing their nume- 
rous tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The same 
system, and the same denomination of Satrap, was adopted 
and retained by the Macedonian conqueror, both when 
Greek and native officers were employed : and instances 
are frequent enough of the Satraps assuming to them- 
selves hidependenoe and a regal title. 

The Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are not 
supposed to have extended across the Indus. If, in Alex- 
ander’s time, this limit was first transgressed, it was not 
long before the Bactrian Greeks, or the Parthians, made 
themselves masters of Sindh, Eatch, and Gujarit.^ The 
present inscription may incline the learned to conclude 
that Surdshtra was before then one of the Satrapies of 
the empire, from the name of Chastan, the Satrap, who 
is stated to have first erected the bridge, and who must 
have preceded Chandragupta. Pudra, Viswa, and others 
of the list are more Indian in sound. It is remarkable 

I See ‘Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,’ voL vi., p. 885, for Vincent’s authority on this 
subject. 
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that in the long string of epithets applied even to Eudra- 
dama, the chosen Satrap, there is none which hears the 
slightest allusion to Hindh mythology ; while, on the 
other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty bear an 
emblem which we have hitherto considered either of 
Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The name Jinadama 
(wearing Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic; 
and the epithet applied in the inscription to Eudradama, 
— ‘who, from right persuasion, never put any living 
creature to death,’ — proves that Eudra’s opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the proximity of the important 
Buddhist establishment at Gimar. 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer 
of the inscription puts us much in mind of our old Mend, 
the AUahabdd column. It has its corresponding list of 
countries conquered and equitably ruled ; but few of the 
names are, as might be esq)ected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or IJjjayani, and Yrija (if the latter name be 
correctly read) are of' the most importance as implying 
that the elected kings of the Sah family, or the Satraps 
of Surashtra, as we may now more properly call them, 
had acquii'ed dominion over all the central portion of 
India, driving back the Magadha sovereigns (who had 
previously spread their hands to the farthest west), into 
their own Gangetio limits. The other places, Anartta, 
Kukura, etc., are probably provinces to the northwest, 
out of India proper. One other name, however, deserves 
our particular attention, the king of the Dakhan (Dak- 
shinapatha), who was twice threatened with an invasion, 
and brought to sue for peace. Bis name is Satakami, 
the same which occurs several times m the lists of the 
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Andhra kings extracted by Wilford from the Bhagavat 
and other Puranas. It is a patronymic, from 
‘the hundred eared,’ which was, doubtless, the name 
of the founder of the family ; and Satakami Avas 
probably the surname of all the line, though not 
repeated everjrwhere in the versified enumeration of 
the Puranas. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto 
been as uncertain as the period of its sway. Wilford 
says iu one place that the Andhra princes ‘ made a most 
conspicuous figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
800 years;” again, that Andhra and Koshala (near 
Kalinga) ai'e used synonymously by some Hindu authors : 
again, that Sri Caina-deva took the title of king of Tri- 
kalinga, or of the three shores, to the east and west and 
south of India.^ From our inscription we perceive that 
the general term of Dakshinapatha agrees well with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting 
the Satakamis as kings of the Peninsula. 

Further, as to their age, we find one of the name con- 
temporary with Budradanaa who followed Asoka (we can- 
not say at what precise distance). "Wilford brings them 
much lower down, from the third to the sixth, century 
after Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
Pulomarchi, or Pullman, with the Pulomien® of the 
Chinese. 

He is forced to confess, however, that there were 
Andhras at the beginning of the Christian era, when, 
says Pliny, ‘ the Andarse kings were very powerful in 


1 ‘Asiatic Besearches/ yol. ix. p. 101. 2 Ibid, p. 104. 

3 Quere. Is not Brahman written with this orthography in Chinese ? 
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India, having no less than thirty fortified cities, an army 
of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants.* 

We must, therefore, consent to thro'V hack the 
Andhras ; and, instead of reqnii-ing them to faU into a 
general and single line of paramount Indian kings, as 
Wilford ■would insist, let them run in a parallel line, 
along with the lines of Surashtm, Ujjain, Magadha, and 
others, individuals of each line in turn obtaining by their 
talent, prowess, or good fortune, a temporary ascendancy 
over their neighbours : thus at length Ave may hope to fulfil 
Capt. Tod’s prophecy, — ‘ let us master the characters on 
the ooliunns of Indrapreshta, Prayag, and Mewar, on the 
rocks of Junagarh, at BijoUie on the Aravulli, and in the 
Jain temples scattered over India, and then we shall be 
able to anive at just and satisfactory conclusions (in 
regard to Indian history}.’”* 

[Prof. H. H. Wilson has most obligingly favored me with 
the subjoined revised translation of the interesting monumental 
record which forms the subject of the preceding remarks. The 
text upon which the interpretation is based is derived from an 
independent Devan^ari transcript of the original, I had pre- 
pared with much care from the improved fac-simile of Messrs. 
Westergaard and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch Boy. As. Soc. for April, 1842. Prof. Wilson has of 
course referred to the amended lithographed transcript of this 

1 The name Shragan, given in the Pcriplus as of a sovereign that formerly 
reigned at KaUicna (near Bombay), has some resemblance to Shtakarni ; but I will 
not build upon such uncertain ground. 

2 Tod's ‘ Ehjasthhn,’ i. 45 : he gives a curious derivation, by the way, of the 
name of Junagarh : — “ The ‘ ancient city,' par eminence, is the only name this old 
capital, at the foot of, and guarding, the sacred mount Girnhr, is known by. Abul 
Fazl says it had long remained desolate and unknown, and was discovered by mere 
accident. Tradition even being silent, they give it the emphatic namgof Juna, ‘ old,' 
gurh, * fortress.' I have little doubt that it is the Asildui-ga or Asilgurh of the 
Grahilote annals, where it is said that prince Asil raised a fortress, called after him, 
near to GirnCir, by the consent of the Dabi prince, his uncle." 
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"vv iiting, and verified my doubtful readings. His Sanskrit text 
and commentaries will be reserved for separate publication, in 
tlio ^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.^ Tbe matured result is all tbat I need 
desire to present to my readers. — ^E. T. ] 

Ukvised Tr^s^nslation op the SXii Inscription on the Girnar Rock. 

(1). This perfect, delightful, beautiful (causeway.^) from Giiinagar to the foot of 

(was eoiistiTictod) of ... . stone (and in) breadth, length, and height, 

\7iis fu’iuly built as a public road along the skirt of the mountain 


Emulous ^ . formed .... 

(2) .... by that artificial causeway, and still renowned. 

(3 and 4) remains in a great heap . . , then this ... in the year two 


(and) seventy (?) of the royal Mahahshatrapa ^ Rudra Daman, who.se name is re- 
}>oatod hy the venerable, tlie son of the royal Mahahshatrapa, of well selected 
?]a--no, Swami Chandana.3 

(5) . In the dark half of Marga Sirsha, the earth was converted as it were into 
a se*i, hy heavily raining Panjanyu, so that the golden sand of the mountain (was 
wnsliod away .J*). 

(6) . And hy the exceeding violent cuiTonts of the Palosini, and other rivers, 
tlestroying, as if at the end of the world, all that sought an asylum, oven on the 
highest parts of the hill, as well as along the skirt, and bringing doAvn the trees 
from the peak, the causeway (was broken down?). 

(7) . And this being accompanied by a terrible strong wind, the water rushed 

down like a cataract, sweeping away the stones, trees, shrubs, creepers, along the 
river, by (whoso joint efforts) four hundred cubits (were thrown down) 

(S). And seventy cubits (more) broken by tbe torrent 

wns caused to be made by Pushpagupta, the chief artificer^ of the Maurya King 

rhaiidragiiptn, hy Tushasyenn, the Yavana rSja of Asoka, the Maurya, 

through good fortune was adorned ^ through that restoration, the raja 

(announced) to all castes having come to see the causeway, for their secuiity, 
tlififc by him discontinuance was made of putting men to death, by expelling the 
breath of life. 

(10) . By observing this engagement, he (oyercame all enemies, and extended 
liis rule) over many well affected countries, conquered hy his prowess. 

(11) . Both in the oast and west, as avanti (inartta Surashtra . . . 

kukkura Aparafith, and all the nishadas. 

(12) . Having repeatedly overcome Shtakami, the lord of the South, he con- 
c-ludud an alliance (with him?). 


’ Apparently alluding to the Selubandha of Rama, to which that of Girina gar is 
compared. 

- Riijno Mahahshatrapa may also mean ‘ the great Satrap of the King.* 

® But there is room loft, hy defects in the inscription, for one or more names 
brtwcpn Rnclra Daman and Swami Chondana. 

The words are Sashti Yagusyena, pn<s?ibly for Svoshtiya Gusyena, or the last 
may he intended for Guptena, as if there v.-j-- a after Chandragnpta. 

’5 Tlie insoriptinn records the repair of the cansWay by Rudra Dama. Here, 
apparently, it relates its having been built by some officer, or by the successor of 
Chaiulragupta ; and repaired or beautified by the Yavana r&ja (?) in the time of Asoka. 
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As aa atonement for leading my readers into tins 
long digression, I now present them with, an engraved 
plate of all the varieties of the Sm'ashtra gronp of eoiiis 
yet found. There is one new name added through tho 
diligence of Lieut. E. Conolly. The rest are already 
known; hut I subjoin their corrected readings for the 
satisfaction of my numismatieal friends. The fact of their 
having a Grecian legend and head on tho obverse is nov 
explained, and tho date of their fabrication is determined 
so far that we may place some of the early reigns in the 
second and third centmies before Christ : to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through 
the means of other coins which will come to be described 
along Avith the thu-d inscription from Junagarh, as soon 
as we obtain a correct facsimilo of it. I may hero so far 
satisfy curiosity, as to state that this third inscription, — 
the longest, and in some respects the best preserved, 
though from the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is 
very difficult to decipher, — ^is in a more modem character, 
that allotted to the third century after Christ, or the 
Gupta alphabet ; and that in the opening lines I find an 
allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the Gupta family, whoso 
name has also been found upon a new series of the Su- 
rashtra coins. The Avords are ... 

(Vide ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 

vol. vii., pi. xix., and vol. i. ante, p. 247).- 

We shall thus bo able to string together by means of 
the inscriptions and coins of ancient Sm’ashtra a continued 
series of names and dates from the time of the Mamya 
dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of Kanauj, Avhicli 
terminates the catalogues of the Pm’anas. 
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Dates, too, did I say ? Yes, I am iii hopes of adding 
even actual dates to the series, for I have been fortunate 
enough to light upon a clue to the ancient forms of the 
Sanskiit numerals, and to discover their presence on the 
very series of Simashtrian coins to which I have been 
just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little 
patience while I describe the grounds of this new 
assertion. 

ON THE ANCIENT SANSKEIT ' NXJMEKALS. 

The most ancient mode of denoting number in the 
Sanskrit languages, as in the Greek and Latin, was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order. This system wo 
find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as well as 
in the Pili, the Tibetan, and other derivate systems. 
There do not, indeed, appear to be any munerals peculiar 
to the Pali. In their sacred records the words are always 
written at length ; they have also the sjunbohcal words 
of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and what is called 
the Vama sanJehya, or numeral classification of the 
alphabet. The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, 
Cambodia, Siam, have hardly the slightest affinity to one 
another. 

When this system was exchanged for that of the 
decimal or cipher notation does not appear to be known, 
or to have been investigated by the learned. Up to the 
ninth or tenth century of our era, the Mgari numerals 
extant on numerous monuments do not differ materially 
from those now in use. 

In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as fai’ as I know, 
no numerals had as yet been found until I noticed 
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some doubtful and uninown symbols on tbo Bhilsa 
monument. In the Buddhist pillar inscriptions .tlie 
dates 'wbere they ocouiTed "were uniformly expressed at 
full length. 

A few months ago I was engaged m transcribing and 
reading with my pandit some copper-plate grants sup- 
posed to be of the third century, found in Gujarat by Dr* 
Bum, whose beautiful copies of them I hope shortly to 
make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words ‘ iu the samvat 

yeax three hundred and ninety-four.’ A few lines below 
this the word || II again occurred, followed by throe 
symbols,’ d, m, which must, of course, be numerals : 
they are more exactly copied in pi. xl., and, according 
to the preceding statement, shordd be 394. 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date 
in words was ipr ‘in 

the 15th of Kartik, samvat 380,’ and in figures #, c?, 

On a third plate the date in words was 

‘Kartik full moon, samvat 

and in figures Z, e, and o, e, as before : in both of which 
the same symbols occur for 1, 3, 8, and 5 ; and the latter 
figure, much resembling the ancient letter but 
slightly altered, was again observed on a fourth plate 
sent me by Dr. Bum, from Gujarat, which did not con- 
tain the date in words, thus, «?, A, h. 

1 [In the original text of the ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ fac-similes of these numerals 
arc inserted in each place ; as these arc repeated in full in Prinsep’s own Plates’ 
No. xl. of the present scries, and are rc-copied and classified in my supplemental 
Lithograph, pL xl. «, I have not thought it necessary to have these types re-cut,' 
but have supplied their places by italic letters, w’hosc several correspondents are duly 
defined in the new transcript of pi. xl. a."} ' 
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Much, pleased with this new train of discovery, I 
turned to Mr. Wathen’s paper in the fourth volume of 
the Journal, in which I remembered his interpretation 
of the date on a similar grant by Sri Dhara Sena, as being 
in the ninth year of the Vahibhi Samvat of Tod, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 328. Here the translator had no writ- 
ten entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to 
recognize the numerals which followed the abbreviated 
Samvat, thus, d, e, which we now perceive to be 300, 
+ some unknown xmit. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Wathen and to Dr. Bum, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in theh possession, 
and from them in return I received all the examples 
which are inserted in plate xl. From the whole series 
combined, we may venture to assign a certain value to 
the 1, the 3, the 4, the 5, the 8, and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the 
symbol on one of the Bhilsa inscriptions, which led to 
so many conjectures a year ago. In the form of 0 we 
have evidently our m, or the year 9, but the three 
strokes at the side would appear to modify its value, or 
to be themselves a numeral, perhaps the o. Then, as 
we find the preceding Jc has not a dot above it, we may 
use that also as a numeral, and understand the whole 
h, w, 5 as 2 or 6, or 790 according to the value to bo 
hereafter assigned to Tc. 

Again, in the second Bhilsa inscription (‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 458, pi. xxvi.), the fig. 3, 
with another, is perceived following the word and 

the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. 
Ommanney’s Multai inscription, two numerals of the 
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same class were observed (‘Jour. As. Soc. IBeng.,’ vol. 
vi., p. 869.) 

It may also be remembered tliat in my notice of tbe 
Smasbtra coins (vol. i, p. 433), I remarked behind the 
head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, not at all like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters ; to these I 
now re-directed my attention, and was happy to perceive 
that they too were in fact numerals of the same forms, 
and of equal variety with those on the copper-plate 
grants. 

I have arranged at the foot of pi. xl. those speci- 
mens in my own cabinet, on which the figures are best 
developed. 

Upon bringing the subject to the notice of Dr. Bum, 
at Eaira, he wrote me that he had already remai’ked 
these symbols on another very numerous class of old 
coins, found in the ruins of the Gujar^ towns. They 
are made of lead or tin; and have on one side, in 
general, a bull, and, on the other, the triple pyramid 
which forms the central symbol of the silver hemi- 
draohmas of the Surdshtra satraps. I have not found 
space to introduce them into the present plate, but 
fig. 22, pi. xxxvii. will- serve as a representative of the 
whole class. It is a finely preserved copper coin, most 
opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lieut. E. 
ConoUy, from Djeiu. It bears the numerical symbols 
r?, very distinctly marked under the Chaitya symbol. 
Among the facsimiles of the leaden corns, I find d, 1,:, 
and d, m,:, with barely room for a third figure, but in 
one the reading is <7, j, y, so that we may venture to 
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place them all iu the fourth century of some yet un- 
known era. 

Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 28, 
which I find by the reverses is a coin of Kudra Sah, has 
the year t?, I, h. 

Another, fig. 26, also of Eudra Sah, has the third 
figure well developed d, ?, a. 

Fig. 24, of the son of Eudra Eama (the repairer of 
the Gimar bridge), has apparently the numbers, d, m, 
or 390. 

Fig. 12, from TJjein, Eudra S4h II. has d, d, 5, the 
first three rather faint. In a coin of Viswa Sah, given 
to me by Mr. Wathen, similar to fig. 9, of the plate, the 
date is d^ h, g. 

Fig. 26, is a well brought out date d, /, : , on a coin 
of Atri Damd, son of Eudra Sah, in my cabinet : the 
coins of the same prince in Mr. Steuart’s plate, and one 
also of Aga Dama shew traces of the same second figure. 

I70W, although the succession of the Satraps, or Sah 
family, as given in volume i., p, 429, rests but on 
slender evidence in some points ; still, where the names 
of father and son are consecutive, we may rest with con- 
fidence on it in fixin g the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them respectively. 

We must, for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the 
list, with the addition of the dates as far as we have 
traced them : 

KEGAL SATEAPS OF SUEASHTEA. 

1 K. Eudra Sah, son of a private individual, Sw^ Jina Ddma. 

2 £. Aga Edmd, his sou. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

3 ME. Hama Sah (no coins.) 
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4 MK. Vijaya Sah, son of Dama Sah* 

5 K. Yixa Dama, son of Diima Sah. 

6 MK. Eudra Sah, son of Yira Dama, Samvat, I, (? ) I, «, and d, aj 

7 K. Yiswa Sah, another son of Yira Dama ditto d, h, g. 

8 K. Eudra Sah, son of M.K. Eudra Sah, ditto d, d, 5. 

9 MK. Atri Dama, son of M. K. Eudra Sah ditto djjy : . 

10 MK. Yiswa Sah, son of Atri Dama. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

11 MK. Swami Eudra Dama (no coins.) 

12 MK. Swami Eudra Sah, his son, Samvat, d, 1, Ji, and dj w, : * . 

The two last names being insulated from the rest, 
were on the former occasion placed by me before Dama 
Sah, because the form of the letter / seemed of the earlier 
type. Since, then, I have learnt that the turning up 
of the central stroke of the/ constitutes a towel inflec- 
tion, I now, therefore, bring the two Swamis to the foot 
of the list, on the plea that all flgures must have pre- 
cedence of the 9 or m. In the same manner we may 
now argue that i precedes d, this flgure j, and the latter 
again 1. 

To aid in prosecuting my inquiry, I begged Kamald- 
kanta to point out any allusions to the forms of the 
ancient numerals he might have met with in grammars 
or other works; but he could produce but very few 
instances to the point. One of these is to be met with * 
in the Katantra Vydkarana, a work of Belala Sena’s 
time, where the conformation of the four is alluded to in 
these words, _ ^ . 

Like a yroman’s breast is the figure four, and like the visarga; 

and the visarga is further explaiaed by a passage in the 
Tantrd-lhidMna^ a more modem work stiU, dated in 1460 
SaJca. 
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Th-c name of visarga is ^ two ths^* ‘ Swdhd* malapriya^ — liceausc the visarga has 
the form of the letter pi (o). 

This merely alludes to the modem form of the 4, 
which exactly resembles the Bengali visarga. 

The oldest allusion he could furnish, was the follow- 
ing on the form of the 6, from Pingala’s ‘ Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 

The guru mark ^ is like the figure 6, crooked, and of two strokes ; it is called 
also lahu {lagliu)^ it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.” 

This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more 
resembling the Bengali than the present Nagari type. 

Another channel through which I was in hopes of 
tracing the ancient cyphers, was the numerical system 
of those Indian alphabets which bear most resemblance 
to the forms of the earlier centuries, such as those of 
Kashmir, etc. In the specimens of these, which I have 
introduced into the plate for the purpose of comparison, 
it will be seen that the three has certainly considerable 
affinity to our d ; while the one and five approach nearly 
to our a and h. There is a faint resemblance in others 
of the group ; but some again are totally changed. 

The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do 
not yield much more insight into the matter. They are, 
we may say, one remove backwards from the Bengali 
numbers — the 1, 2, 3, and 5, only agreeing better with 
the Kagan forms. The 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and this has been 
my inducement to consider the latter as 1. 

*. The iiuirk used to denote a short (quantity in prosody and in music, which 
is formed 
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Upon regard!^ attentively the forms of many of the 
numerals, one cannot but he led to suppose that the 
initial letters of the written names were, many of them, 
adopted as their numerical symbols. Thus, in the Tibe- 
tan, 5 *1, we see the or jo of the same alphabet, the 
initial of panclia. The same may be said of the Kash- 
mirian, and the modem Hindi form m, and indeed in 
some measure of the ancient forms h and i. 

Again, the Tibetan 6 ?», resembles the ch ^ of that 
alphabet : the Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its 
alphabet, and there is an equally marked connection be- 
tween the Hdgari ^ and the 1^ chha, which is the common 
name of this numeral. 

On the same principle, in the absence of other argu- 
ment, we may set down the Ic of our new series as 7, 
being identical with the initial of sapta. 

The modem 3 has no small lUieness to the tr of tho 
older Hagari alphabets ; nor does the 2 differ much from 
d\ but those resemblances may be more ideal than real; 
for, by an equally facile process of comparison, they might 
be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might other 
members of the series, as 7 and 8, in the Kdgari of the 
Nepalese coins particularly. 

The 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Nepalese, and Burmese 
numerals is precisely the I of the ancient alphabets. Now, 
in the allotment of the vowels numerically, tho U repre- 
sents 9; but it would appear far-fetched to adopt one 
insulated example of derivation from such a source. 

The 9, however, of the Surashtra grants and coins is 
of a totally different order. It resembles the four-petalled 
flower of the Ul, or Indian jasmine ; and in the copper 
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plates ^re find it absolutely represented with a stalk (see 
No. 1, of pi. si). Seeking the name of this fiower in 
Sanskrit, maUika, the pandit reminded me that one of its 
synonymes was nam malliJca, which the dictionaries derive 
from mva, ‘ praised, excellent,’ hut which may now re- 
ceive a much more natural definition as the ‘jasmine 
flower resembling the figure 9.’ ^ 

It is further to be remarked that, in many of the 
ancient systems, separate symbols were used to denote 
ten, twenty, etc. in combination with the nine units sever- 
ally. The curious compound figure seemingly used for the 
1 of 15 in the two eases quoted above o may be of this 
sort: indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten 
(see plate). On this point, however, I can offer no de- 
monstration, nor any other argument, save that we have 
already more than nine symbols to find accommodation 
for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured 
to arrange the nine old numerical symbols in their proper 
order in the accompanying plate, so as also to meet the 
conditions of the succession of dates on the coins of the 
satraps of Surashtra. In this I am far from being con- 
fident of having succeeded ; but having once, as it were, 
broken the ice, we may soon hope for a more perfect 
solution of the curious problem, through the, multitude 
of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge 
from oblivion just at ihe time they are wanted, under the 
Tmited efforts of the Society’s associates in central India. 
Once having proved that it was customary to date the 

1 [Prinsep’s usually quiet pereeption seems to Iiuto failed him here, as the Lantsa 
Xumerals, in rol. xvi., ‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ p. 420, give almost the exact nomal 
forms of 80 and 90, as found in the inscriptions and coin legends.] 
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coin of that early period, -we must direct attention again 
to the monograms on the Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, and 
Kanauj coins, which may turn out to be also used 
numerically. 

The numbers, then, Avhich, from comparison with fo- 
reign and modem native series, as Avell as the other con- 
siderations above given, I have finally adopted, are as 
follows : — 

123456789 10 0 

a h d f h j k I m o : 

Varieties? e e g i n p 

Before concluding this division of my theme, I may 

be expected to explain in what era the dates of the 

Surashtra coins can be expressed, so as to place Swami 
Eudra Dima, whom we perceive in the inscription to 
have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka him- 
self, at the end of the fourth century, or about the year 
390. If the Vikramdditya or Samvat be here intended, 
he will fall after the close even of the Arsakian dynasty 
of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and the arts had 
greatly deteriorated; when, moreover, the form of the 
Sanskrit character had undergone considerable change. 
If we take the Seleucidan epoch, which might have been 
introduced in the provinces tributary to Syria, Eudra will 
have reigned in a.d. 89. If, lastly, out of deference to 
Asoka’s temporary supremacy in the ^jarat peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543 — 390 will leave 
153 B.c. about a century after Asoka, and in every respect 
the period I should like to adopt, were it possible to esta- 
blish any jnore certain grounds for its preference. The 
most perplexing circumstance is that the grants of the 
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BalabM dynasty are also dated in the third (or fourth) 
century, and that it is hardly possible to consider their 
dominion as contemporary with those of the satraps. 
Por them, indeed, we must adopt the Vikramaditya era, 
whatever may be determined in regard to the one before 
us. 

[following out the view of the question suggested by 
Prinsep’s remarks at p. 77, in 1848 1 succeeded in demonstrating 
that these signs were uniformly independent symbolical nume- 
rals, each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any 
relative collocation ; ^ and, therefore, that the d was equivalent 
to 300, wherever it might be found.; and likewise, that the I 
and m stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they 
might chance to occupy. I then proceeded to distinguish those 
symbols of the Sah coin dates that declared themselves severally 
units, tens, or hundreds, by their fixed place, in the order of 
value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding that 
the figures themselves clearly could not change their significa- 
tion by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot 
claim to have advanced the enquiry in any essential degree. 
The important aid that othermso might have served me in the 
sequent classification of the numbers — ^the test of their recur- 
rence on the coins of the Sah kings — ^was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of succession of those princes was 
in itseK undetermined, 

A re-examination of the entire subject was therefore suffi- 
ciently called for ; and it is possible that the new data, which 
have lately become available, may contribute materially to solve 
the general problem of , the system under which the ancient 
Indian scheme of notation was primarily conceived.® 

' [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.^ vol. xii., p. 33.] 

® [M. Reinaud’s ‘ Memoire sur Tlndc’ was published after the appearance of my 
Essay in 1838. I therefore trunscrihe the information contributed by that- work 
towards the general subject. ‘ Albyrouny a consacre un passage de son Traite sur 
ITndc aux cniffres employes de son temps, chez Ics indiens, avee une valeur de posi- 
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The most important elucidation that this subject has received 
since J as. Prinsep^s original discovery, consists in the ‘ Observa- 
tions on the dates found in the cave inscriptions at ITasik/ by the 
Eev. J. Stevenson.^ Among these records are to be found no 
less than twenty-eight figures, or combinations of figures, usually 
appended to the written exposition of the given value defined 
at length in the body of the text the lower numbers are suffi- 


tion. Ces chiffres sont appeles par nous chiffres Arahes^ et les Arabes les nomment 
chiffres indiem, Albyrouny s’ exprime ainsi: Les Indiens, a la difference de nous, ne 
se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour indiquer des nombres. Mais, dem^me 
que I’alph^et varie suivant les provinces, les chiffres changent aussi; lesindigbnes 
les nomment mha lUoI- Les chiffres dont nous faisons usage sont empruntes ^ ce 

que Ton a trouve de plus convenable chez eux. Du reste, les formes sont indif- 
ferentes, pourvu qu’on s’entende de part et d’autre. Dans le Cachemire, on ne 
se sert pas de traits partiouliers pour exprimer les nombres ; on a adopte les signes 
employes par les Chiuois. Mais un point sur lequel tons les Indiens sont d’ accord, 

e’est de proc6der d’apres le systeme decimal.* 

M. Reinaud continues: ‘Arr^tons nous un moment sur les paroles d’ Albyrouny: 
Les Indiens, a-t-il dit, ne se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour exprimer 
des nombres, II existe un traitd Sanscrit, compose par Aryabhatta, dans 
les premiers si^cles de notre ^re ; et dans ce traite, comme cela se pratiquait chez 
les Grecs, les Juifs, et plus tard chez les Arabes, les nombres sont exprim^s par les 
lettres do 1’ alphabet ayant une valeur numerals.* Apparemment, le proc6d§ employ^ 
par Aryabhatta 4tait tombe en d6su4tude au temps d’ Albyrouny. N§anmoins, les 
traites scientifiques composes par Brahma-Gupta, an vii. sibcle de notre ^re, et par 
les 4crivains post4rieurs, ne supposent pas, en general, Tusage des chiffres ; les nom- 
bres sont exprim6s par des mots susceptibles d’etre rattaches k une quantite quel- 
conque. Albyrouny ajoute qu’on ne pouvait se livrer k la lecture des traites consacr^s 
a rastronomie, si Ton ne s’4tait d’abord rendu un compte exacte de cette maniere de 
compter.* . . . M. Reinaud sums up his infe?*ences to the foUowing effect, ‘ II sem- 
blerait resulter de I’emploi des lettres, de 1* alphabet par Aryabhatta, pour exprimer 
les nombres, que dans les premiers si4cles de notre §re, les Indiens memes, en em- 
ployant ces lettres avec une valeur de position, n’avaient pas encore eu Tidee de 
recourir k des signes particuliers. A I’dgard de la methode mise en usage par 
Brahma-Gupta, eSe s’explique suffisamment, d’un c6te par I’habitude ou les indigenes 
out 6te de tout temps de faire mystere de leur savoir ; de T autre, parce que des mots 
significatifs s’meorporent mieux dans un vers que des chiffres.* 

1 ‘Jour. Bombay branch, Roy. As. Soc.*, July, 1853, p. 35. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’ 1854:, Note, p, 407. 

2 I could have desired that the facsimiles of these inscriptions should have been 
more calculated to command our faith in their exact rendering of the originals, but I 
observe that Dr. Stevenson himself does not place any great reliance upon the tran- 
scripts, as he remarks, ‘ I trust also to be able to compare aU the published copies 
of the facsimiles with the inscriptions themselves, which, in respect to those at Nasik, 
I have been unable as yet to do, so as at least to get as perfect a copy of them as can 
be obtained in the present state of the rocks. As the facsimiles are the property of 
Government, and executed by another gentleman (Lieut. P. F. Brett), I have done 
nothing more than, to the best of my ability, see that the lithographer executed his 
task fmthfuILy.* — Bombay Journal, 1853, p. 57. And again, p. 50, Dr. S. observes. 


. * Voy. un m^moire de feu M. "Whish, intitule. On the alphabetical notation of the 
Hindus (‘ Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras,* London, 1827). 
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ciently simple and obvious, and are only perplexing in tbe 
multiplicity of forms some of tbeir exponents are seen to take ; 
tbe larger sums on tbe other band, are expressed by a crude and 
uncertain method, under which the amount has often to be read 
backwards in the current line of writing; thus, the generic 
symbol for thousands is ordinarily entered first, that for hundreds 
second, while the specific decimal, or unit cipher, which has 
to determine the value of the whole, is placed last in the order 
of alignment, followed by the rest of the inscription. At times 
again, the mark for hundreds is indifferently inserted before or 
after the figure which indicates the total. ^ If, by any possi- 
bility, further argument were required to that end — this double 
system of arranging the ciphers would alone establish that they 
were incapable of having their value enhanced or diminished by 
change of place. 

Dr. Stevenson^s point of departure, like my own on a pre- 
vious occasion, was from Jas. Prinsep’s investigations of April, 
1838 (here reprinted) ; he does not seem to have seen my paper 
of 1848, and therefore expresses no opinion either for or against 
my position, but continues to foUow Prinsep in reading "1 as 
ihree^ in preference to three himdred ; at the same time that he 
admits that the triple horizontal lines of the normal 3 fuUy 
suffice to express the lower number — for which indeed he has 
a second variant — and notwithstanding that his own materials 
contribute separate and independent signs for ten, twenty, thirty, 
and one hund/red : the latter being specifically distinguished 
from the various generic signs for hundreds. 

The next item I have to advert to, is the idea advanced 
that the Satrap numerals owe their forms to the Bactrian alpha- 
bet.* This supposition I can scarcely bring myself to entertain. 


^ It is difficult for me at present to say wliether the freq[uent omissions of the point 
for other anomalies, belong to the original, or are the faults of the facsimile.’ 

^ Nasik Inscription, No. 2, plate 7. 

^ Stevenson remarks, ^ In the Satrap inscriptions, the numerals used to ex- 
press the different sums of money there mentioned are peculiar. At first I could 
determme nothing about their origin, but on a careful examination I found a strik- 
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The assumption is chiefly based upon the similarity traced 
in certain forms of the figures to the original letters of the 
Arian writing ; in order to carry out the comparison however, 
very great liberties have to be taken with the normal forms of 
the characters themselves — still very incompletely ascertained 
— and even these, rather forced identifications, are confined to 
a very limited proportion of tlj^ entire suite of the numbers ; 
while on the other hand many of the figures are clearly and 
indubitably composed of letters of the identical alphabet in 
which the inscriptions at large are expressed. That these 
ciphers in their original constitution actually were indigenous 
letter symbols seems to be further established by other more 
recent inscriptions, where such forms are frequently seen to 
follow the progressive modification of the associate alphabet. 
I omit the dry details incident to the verification of each 
symbol, referring my readers to the ^Journal of the As. Soc. 
Beng.,^ in which the original paper is to be found.^ 

ing resemblance between tbe cbaracter denoting a thousand f'Sahasra) and the 
Bactrian S reversed. This induced me to examine the rest of them, and I think it 
exceedingly probable that they are all derived from that source. The Bactrian Tz, 
pronounced m Sanskrit J or JDsch, will represent well the figure, which is &st in 5 
or 10 (Dasha). The sign for 5 (FanchaJ is the P, or the old Indian If inverted. 
The Bactrian double T also approaches very nearly to the 8 of our inscriptions, as if 
to denote It would appear, then, that the Bactrian letters had been introduced 

into the Satrap Indian inscriptions as numerical ciphers. ^ The system, also, is the 
ancient Roman and Greek one, that in which there are different signs for the 1 in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands ; our present decimal notation being, as I have noticed 
elsewhere, a comparatively modern invention of the Scindian merchants of the middle 
ages (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay,’ vol. iv.) Eurther research will probably show, 
as Mr. Prinsep fias done with a few of them akcady, that the old Indian numerals are 
also ancient letters.’ — Jour. Roy. As. Soc, Bombay, vol. v., p. 39. 

^ The Gupta units vary somewhat from the Sfih exemplars, and hence demand a 
passing notice. As yet I have only been able to discover three definite and complete 
forms, — the one, which is shaped as an ordinary hyphen, the = four, and the 
curious figure that occurs on coin No. 57, pi, ii,, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. xii., 
which in its outline follows the design of an alphabetical 'ff. But, in treating of 
Gupta numbers, I must fairly warn my readers of a preliminary difficulty that I have 
experienced in regard to the correct point from whence their exponents should be 
viewed. The Nasik inscriptions display the symbol for one hundred per- 

pendicularly ; and if that be the correct direction of the cipher in the general align- 
ment, the Gupta dates running in front of the profile of the King ought to be read 
Mongol fashion, like the parallel names of the monarohs of the Gupta race, as usually 
expressed on the field of their gold currency. On the silver pieces of the Kumhra 
Gupta, however, whether the sign for 100 may be reversed or not, the arrangement of 
the tens and units clearly demonstrates that the whole must be read as consecutive 
rather than as superposed figures, while, strange to say, the dates on the Skanda Gupta 
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In conclusion, I sum up tlie results of tlie present state 
of the enquiry by the exhibition of the lithographed plate of 
figures [xl. a] regarding which I have merely to add, that the 
second compartment includes aU such symbols, whether lapi- 
dary, numismatic or graven on metal, that I am generally 
prepared to recognise. The third column reproduces Prin- 
sep’s primary conjectural arrangement of the ciphers and their 
supposed variants. The remaining spaces are filled in with the 
products of Dr. Stevenson’s investigations, but I must warn my 
readers, that I have taken a double liberty with that author’s 
materials ; on the one hand, I have copied my examples of each 
cipher from the transcripts of the original facsimiles of Lieut. 
Brett, which are hthographed at large in the Bombay Journal, 
in preference to following the outlines entered in the com- 
panion table of numbers given in that Journal, and supposed to 
be compiled from the same sources. 

On the other hand I have ventured to insert, subject to cor- 
rection, two signs for 2, which Dr. Stevenson does not de- 
finitively acknowledge in his list ; but which I obtain from his 
rendering of inscription No. vi.^ The third figure for hundreds, 
under the Satrap heading, is also of my introduction, under 
similar authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE XII. 

Pig. 1, (from Steuart’s plates), a silver hemidraohma. 

Pig. 11, a coin belonging to Hulla Peroz of Bombay. 

Pig. 13, a coin found by Capt. Prescott at Palhanpur in Gujarat, 
presented to me by Mr. Wathen. 

These three coins have aU the same legend, but No. 11 exhibits 
the application of the vowel i in two places, which the others want : 
the legend thus completed is, 

^ajna Kshatrapasa Mudra Sdhasaj Hwdmi Ji/na Ddmdputrcbsa, 

‘ Of the' Loyal Satrap, Eudra S&Ji, the son of the lord Jina Wamk. 

and Buddha Gupta coins seem to necessitate a supposition of a contrary mode of 
distribution. I have entered the outlines of the Gupta numerals, both tens and units, 
in accordance with this somewhat arbitrary arrangement, leaving the point fairly open 
to copction, when more numerous and more perfect specimens of this coinage may 
decisively instruct us on the general question. b j 

^ ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc. of Bombay,* vol. v. p. 53. 
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The title of Jina Ddm&, ‘ votary of Buddha,’ is a better reading than 
Jina Bama, ‘ subduer of that sect, formerly adopted. [My No. 11]. 

Kg. 2, (from Steuart’s plates), a coin of Aga Dama, son of Eudra 
S4h. [No. 10]. 

JSdjna Kshatrapasa Aga Bdmm^ rogm Kshatrapasa Mitdra Sdha putrasa, 

Pig 3, (ditto), a coin of Vijaya Sail, son of Dama Sah. [ITo. 9]. 
JRdjna JS^sJiatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa JDdmd Sdha putrasa. 
Pig. 4, (ditto), a coin of Yira Dama, son of Dama Sah., [ITo. 7], 
Edjna Kshatrapasa Viraddma^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Kdrnd Sahas putrasa. 
Pig. 5, (ditto), a coin of Eudra Sat, son of Yira Dama. [ISTo. 13], 
Edjno mahd Kshatrapasa Eudra Sahasa^ rdjno Kshatrapasa Virdddmd putrasa. 
Another coin, apparently of this Eudra, in my possession, %. 26, 
has a date which may be read 283 ; I find I have two coins of this 
prince (one given me by Mr. P. Stainforth). Colonel Stacy has also 
two of the same j they may be known by the epithet mahd. 

Pig. 6, (ditto), a coin of Yiswa Sah, son of Eudra Sdh. [ITo. 4]. 
Edjna Kshatrapasa Yiswa Sdhasa, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Eudra Sdha putrasa. 
Pig. 7, (ditto), a coin of Atri Dama, another son of Eudra Sah ; 
behind the head, but more distinctly in my own coin (fig. 25), is the 
date 360 ? [No. 2]. 

Edjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri ddmna^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Eudra Sdha putrasa. 

This name is the nearest approach to the Ari Dama of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, was the son of Swami Chastana. Colonel Stacy 
has also a coin of Atri Dama. 

Pig. 8, (ditto), of the same prince, introduced as shewing more 
clearly the name of his father. 

Edjna Kshatrapasa Atri trapasa Eudra Sdha putrasa. 

Pig. 9, a coin of Yisva Sah, son of Bhatri Dama. [hTo. 3], 

Edjm Kshatrapasa Visva Sdliasa^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri Bdmd putrasa. 
This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two ; the father’s name was before read as Atri Dama, 
whence the misplacement. 

Pig. 10, a coin of Swamf Eudra, son of Swami Eudra Dama, in the 
obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 385. [iNTo, 12], 
Edjna mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Eudra Sdhas, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi 
Eudra JDdmd putrasa. 

Pig. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title ; Eudra Sah, son 
of the great Satrap Eudra Dama, was presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from Djein. 

Edjna Kshatrapasa Eudra Sdhasa rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Eudra Edmd (?) 
Sdha putrasa. 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously, as the father of the prince who 
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coined the piece. It has a date on the obverse, which I have inter- 
preted 390, like the preceding. 

Pig. 15, a silver coin belonging to MuUa Peroz of Bombay, similar 
to Mr. Steuarf s coin, fig. 3. [hTo. 9]. 

iRdJna mahd Kshatrapasa Vya^a Sdhasaj rdjna maJid Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdha 
putrasa, 

ig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. ConoUy at Ujem, 
and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, with 
a marginal legend, apparently Greek, some of the letters seeming to 
form the word Bmileus, etc. 

Rajno maM Kshatraf'paJ .... the remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this than on the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

[ It is now time that I should advert to the epoch of the Sah 
kings and the position in which the somewhat difficult question 
involved at present stands. Prinsep’s opinions are reproduced 
above in their entirety. In continuation of these researches, I 
myself attempted, some years ago,^ to determine more precisely 
the period to which the rule of this dynasty should properly 
be ascribed; and I selected on that occasion, as the era best 
calculated, in general coincidences, for the due explanation of 
the figured dates extant on the coins, the cycle of Sri Harsha ; a 
system of computation at that time only recently made known to 
us under the authority of Albirtini, whose work has already been 
largely referred to in these pages. In arriving at this determina- 
tion, I did not neglect to consider the claims of other eras whose 
initial dates promised in any way to accord with the requisitions 
of the various historical and numismatic evidences derivable 
from independent sources. Ifotwithstanding certain leading re- 
commendations that offered themselves in favor of the Buddhist 
era, I saw cause to reject unconditionally aU idea of its title to 
rule the recorded registers.* The Seleucidan era was also tested 

1 Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,^ vol. xii., p. 1 (1848).] 

* [ My present conclusion is that the date of the death of S&kya was never gene- 
rally used m ancient times either for civil or religious computations, othermse it 
would be hard to account for the impossibility of fivmg its correct epoch, even m the 
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in its more obvious applicability to the local or epochal demands; 
and though many arguments were seen to be suggested in sup- 
port of its selection, which have since been even strengthened 
by fresh combinations,^ I am constrained to declare — apart from 
the slightest desire to adhere to fhst impressions — ^that I stiU 
give the preference to the Sri JSarsha era ! 

Albirtini’s account of this cycle will be found quoted at large, 
p, 166, ^Useful Tables’; and though it will be seen that he 
himself confesses to doubts and difficulties in regard to its origin 
and true initial date, I am, for the moment, content to take the 
fact that some such scheme of chronological admeasurement, 
reckoning from an event proximate to 457 b.c. or 400 before 
Vikramaditya,^ was actually once in use in India, and that the 
memory thereof, whether distinct and definite, or jumbled and 
perverted, remained current in the land till the 11th century a.d. 

We are not yet in a condition to discuss exact annual or 


days of Huen Thsaii^, who, in his own words, shows how important, and yet how 
difficult of determination, tins point was held to be among the Buddhist communities 
of India when he sojourned amongst them.] 

^ [ I allude prominently to the concession of Greek supremacy,^ which, it will be 
seen, I haye admitted more definitely since I last wrote on the subject, — ^though the 
abnegation of the employment of dates on the Bactrian coins, from whose types the 
Sah money was copied, detracts somewhat fi:om the value of the inference. One of 
the previous obstacles to the admission of the dependence of the Sfih kings, was the 
doubt respecting the absolute import of the term suggested by Prof. Wilson, 

who remarked, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' p, 205, ‘Kshatrapa admits etymologically of its 
being explained chief or protector of the Kshatriya, or martial race, and may possibly 
be the origin of the Persian title Satrap, as Prinsep supposes, although there is some 
incompatibility in the assignment of the titles of E&ja and Satrap to the same 
individual.' On reconsideration, I do not quite admit the force of the latter reason, 
and the identification of the as the titular equivalent of the Greek 5ATPAIIH5, 

seems now to be set at rest by the recurrence of the term in the Bactrian PS.K as 
'phT Y (Inscriptions, vol. i., pp. 99-146, Bactrian coins infra) ; and in Indian Pfili 
as lAUtb, pl- xUt., fig. 14. 

® [Major Cnnningham has originated a speculative date of 477 n.c. as ‘ the era of 
the Nirvfina of Sakya Sinha, not as established in 543 b.c., hut as generally believed 
in by the early Buddhists for a period of several centuries.' This scheme is based on 
the fact of Asoka's conversion to Buddhism falling 218 years after the Nirvana, the 
former being fixed from other sources at 259 b.c. ; hence the Nirvana itself is 
assigned to b.c. 477 (259 + 218). A subordinate section of the argument is grounded 
upon Kanishkas having ‘ flourished* an even 400 jears after the NLrvfina, and yet 
Major Cunningham, in the same page, while objecting to my inferences, naively 
remarks — ‘ The (Bfferenco of exactly 400 years between the dates of Sri Harsha and 
of Tikramaditya is, to say the least, very suspicious.' — ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.', vol. 
vii. of 1854, p. 704.] 
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montlily dates ; an approach to the truth is all we need be con- 
cerned with for the time being ; for, while the arguments pro 
and con extend to questions of centuries, we can afford to leave 
a very open margin for discretional modifications among the 
units and tens. I do not propose to recapitulate at any length 
my original speculations in regard to the correct epochal position 
of the Sah kings, but it is needftd that I should notice any con- 
firmation my opinions may since have received, as well as any 
flaws, real or imaginary, that may have been detected by others 
in my reasoning or inferences. 

Amongst other questions that arose during the course of my 
examination of the materials then available for the illustration 
of the history of these administrators, was that of their partial 
or complete independence ; and it will be seen that though the 
balance of evidence appeared to favor the latter supposition as 
regarded the later members of the dynasty, yet that I reserved 
a full option for the recognition of the subjection of the earlier 
rulers of the line to Greek supremacy.^ 

In addition to this, in the detail of the coins themselves, 
while speaking of the obverse legend on a com of Rudra Sah, 
son of Jiwa Damd, as ' a possible corruption of aionysiot,^ I 
added, 'there is a king of this name among the Bactrian 
Greeks, made known to us by his coins, which, in their types, 
seem to connect him with Apollodotus/ ^ This notion has been 
improved upon by Prof. Lassen to an extent that I am scarcely 
prepared to foUow him in. His theory seems to be, that Tswara 
Datta was invested with the office of Satrap about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century of the era made use of on the 
coins {Le, circd 157 b.c.), and that, about this time, ApoUo- 
dotus must have been king ; hence it is inferred that he was 
the Suzerain who raised Tswara to his local honours. It is fur- 
ther added, ' Dionysios, whose name appears sufficiently clear on 

1 [‘ JoTxr, Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 29, 32, 45, 46.] 
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Eudra Sinlia's money, reigned circd 113 b,c/ ^ And, finally, 
the Professor imagines he detects the imperfect orthography of 
the name of Hippostratus on the obverse of the coins of Eudra 
Sinha III.® Suffice it to say, that the author, so far from con- 
testing my dates or their attribution, introduces us uninten- 
tionally to a new feature regarding them, in a purpose their 
originators could but little have contemplated — a rectification, 
by their means, of the epoch of the Greek Suzerains, under 
whose auspices the coins are supposed to have been issued. 

I next pass to Major Cunningham’s review of the Sdh period; 
and, as he contests my inferences, I permit him to state his case, 
in some detail, in his own way : — 

^ 3rd. The independence of the native princes of Gujrat between 157 and 57 n.c. 
is completely at variance with the Greek accounts of Menander’s conquest of Sarioustos 
or Sur^ishtra, between 160 and 130 b.o., which is further authenticated by the long 
protracted currency of his coins at Baryg^a or Baroch. 

^ 4th. The alphabetical characters of the Surkshtran coins are so widely different 
from those of the Pillar and Eock Inscriptions, and, at the same time, are so much 
similar to those of the Guptas, that it is impossible not to conclude that there must 
have been a long interval between Asoka and the independent SS,h kings, and an 

almost immediate succession of the S5h kings by the Guptas 

‘ 5th. The author of the Periplus of the Erythroean sea, who lived between 117 
and 180 a.d., states that ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander were then 
current at Baryg&.za (Hudson, ‘ Geog. Min.’, i. 87) ; this prolonged currency of the 
Greek drachmas points directly to the period of the Indo-Scythian rule ; for though 
we have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many thousands of their copper coins, 
yet only one solitary specimen of their silver coinage has yet been discovered. [A 
mistake : the coin is copperplated over ; see infrdy Catalogue, under Kadphises]. The 
Indo-Grecian silver probably continued current until after 222 a.d. when the Indo- 
Scythian power began to decline. From this period, about 250 a.d., I would date 
the independence of the Shh kings, and the issue of their silver coinage, which was a 
direct copy in weight, and partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of Apollo- 
dotus.’ — ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 149. 

In regard to the criticism in paragraph 3, 1 have only to 
observe that, had I exclusively argued for the absolute and 
continuous independence of the Sah kings of Gfujardt, the objec- 
tions therein advanced might be held to be fairly stated. But 
even Major Cunningham’s own date of 160-130 b.c., if admitted, 
need not interfere with the concession of a subsequent assertion 

1 [‘Indische Alterthumskunde,’ vol. ii., p. 794.] 

3 [Eudra S^ih, son of Eudra S&,h. (My No. 5, p. 91, w/rd.)] 
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of independence on the part of the local governors ; and the con- 
cluding argument, though the author seems indisposed to allow 
it, has been refuted in anticipation by Vincent's observations,^ to 
which I had given every prominence in my paper which formed 
the subject of Major Cunningham’s comment : had the author 
printed or even noticed the gist of my argument on the opposite 
side, and then replied to it, I should have been anxious to have 
treated his reasoning with more respect than I am able to accord 
to a mere reiteration of a fact which bears, at the best, an alter- 
native interpretation. 

With reference to the ratiocination embodied in the fourth 
paragraph, I may remark that I have already replied to the chief 
points involved ; * but as Major Cunningham and myself differ 
so completely in our fundamental tests of the progress of writ- 
ing, and as I am therefore equally unprepared to accept his 
estimates of similitudes, it would be a sheer waste of time my 
arguing up from minor details, or attempting to reconcile them, 
when I have other and less fallacious means of arriving at a 
judgment. 

In respect to the data and inferences embodied in the fifth 
paragraph, I would simply quote Major Cunningham's own 
words in regard to the general question between us — ‘ We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions.' ® 

My original proposition for the emplacement of the Sahs 
contemplated the inclusion of all their dated coins within the 
fourth century of the Sri Harsha era, and inferentiaUy confined 
the thirteen kings, whose numismatic testimonies had thus sup- 
plied us with epochal records, between b.c. 157 and 57. Among 
other pure and avowed speculations, which the open nature of 

^ That the coins of these princes should pass current at Barug&^a is no more 
uncommon than that the Venetian sequin and the imperial dollar should he at this 
day current in Arabia, or that the Spanish piastre should pass in e^ery part of India 
and the East ; that is, round the world, from Mexico to Manilla, and in some in- 
stances, perhaps, from Manilla to Mexico again.’ — ^Vincent, ‘ Commerce, etc.* ii. 204.] 
^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. xxiv. 0.855), p. 90 ; also * Jour. Koy. As. Soc.,* 
vol. xii., p. 25.] 

3 [‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 145.] 
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the question and the absence of positive information to a certain 
extent invited, I was led to remark, in referring to the well- 
ascertained average of the length of Indian reigns, that the 
thirteen accessions in question ^ should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be represented by a sum of more than two centuries 
instead of being compressed into less than one ; ’ ^ and I farther 
added, ‘ the almost unvarying similitude that pervades the entire 
suite of the Sdh coins, in its simple mechanical indication, implies 
a comparatively speedy sequence of fabrication/ In endeavouring 
to account for the brief duration of the sway of these potentates, 
I conjectured a possible republican form of government under 
which ^two or more rajas were simultaneously invested with a 
share in the conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers for 
the time being, the periods of retention of authority were limited 
directly and definitively by law, or terminable at the will of the 
majority/ ^ However, these difficulties are certainly more simply 
and satisfactorily explained by the supposition of a nomination 
of another description originally emanating from some Suzerain 
authority to delegated Satraps or governors of provinces. 

As regards the consecutive succession of these princes, we 
have hitherto been compelled to rely upon patronymics and other 
indeterminate vouchers ; and, though it is a question whether 
our power of defining the values of the date ciphers is sufficiently 
advanced to authorise our following a serial arrangement based 
upon their interpretation, we may still profitably test the process 
with this reservation. The fairly deciphered and reasonably 
congruous dates determine the order of succession as follows : — 


LIST OF SAH ICINGS. dates. 

1. iWaraDatta, son of Yarsha® JSTone. 

2. Atri Dama, son of Hudra Sah 311, 312. 

f 3. Yiswa Sah, son of Atri. Ddmd 320, 335. 

< 4. Yiswa Sinha, son of Hudra Sah 323, 328, 335. 

( 5. Hudra S&h, son of Hudra S^h 330. 

^ Jour. Roy, As. Soc.,* vol. xii., p, 37.1 

3 [‘ Jour, Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 40.J 3 [A private individual] 
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LIST OF SAH KINGS. dates. 

6. Ddma Jata Sriyali, son of Ddmd S41i 344. 

7. Vira D&m&j son of Dimd Sail (no date deciphered). 

8. Dama Sah, son of Rndra Sah 345. 

9. Vijaya S41i, son of Ddma Sah 353, 354, 355. 

10. Asa Dama, son of Rndra Sah 370. 

11. Rndra Sinha, son of Swann Jiwa Damd^ 374, 375. 

! 12. Sw^mi Rndra Sah, son of Swdmi Rndra 

Ddma ' 384, 390. 

13. Rndra Sah, son of Vira Dam& 387. 

It resnlts from these dates, however imperfect in their com- 
prehensive series, that either there was a donble appointment 
of simnltaneons effect, or an indeterminate periodical superses- 
sion and interchange of o£S.ce-bearers, obeying the fiat of the 
feodal lord, in the one case; or, following the constitutional 
order occasionally interrupted by the revolutionary convulsions 
of independent government, in the other. We are stiU unable 
to identify the Swami Rndra D4md, son of Sw^mi Chandana, of 
the Grirn^ inscription, with any of those monarchs whose mints 
have supplied ns with records of their rule ; but looking to the 
delayed introduction of the extra title of Swami — as now defined 
by the list adapted to the dates — ^we may, for the present, con- 
jecture the individual to have been the father of Swami Rndra 
Sah; and may even, with but shght stretch of imagination, 
shadow forth an association of the dubious inscription date of 
*72, with his fitting place in the order of succession and the 
independence then achieved, to which he lays claim in his 
monumental writing. 

I next proceed to notice such numismatic novelties of this 
series as have come to light since Prinsep wrote. 

Foremost and most important among these are the coins of 
tswara Datta, the son of Yarsha, the first Raja of my list. 

The obverse legends of the three specimens I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting are, like the rest, couched in imper- 
1 [ A private individual-.] 
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feet Greek letters, tke best representation of which, is as follows : 

The exergue is, however, 
remarkable in its contrast with the subsequent series, in having 
no cipher date, which would seem to indicate that the system 
of marking the year of issue was not as yet introduced. 

The reverse bears the subjoined legend : 

WTO ^ 

Mdjno mahd Kskatrapasa Tswara Dattasa Varsha pxvtha — 

The coins of Damd data Sriyah are also among our later 
discoveries. Dr. Stevenson jfirst published a notice of a coin of 
this prince from the Junir hoard (August, 1846), I have since 
met with two or three further specimens of these rare coins. 

The reverse legend runs — 

^ ^WTO ^ ’WTO ^ ^ 

Hdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmdjata 8nyah Bdjno mahd Kshatrapasa J)dmd Sdha 

putrasa. 

The following readings of the coin legends of Ddma S4h, the 
son of Eudra Sdh, are given on the authority of Dr. Bird, who 
transcribed them for me from the originals in his own possession 
in 1848. 

R^no mahd KshatrapasaJDdmd Sdhasa Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa putrasa. 

Finally, I have to advert to the unpublished coins of another 
Swdmi Eudra Sdh, whose patronymic is only imperfectly retained 
on the surfaces of the limited number of specimens that have 
come within my cognisance.® 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Eudra Sdhasa Edjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi 
Satya Sdha putrasa. 

These coins are chiefly remarkable in their accordance, in 
the style and fashion of their Sanskrit legends, with the approxi- 
mate specimens from the mint of Swdmi Eudra Sdh, N'o. 12 ; 
and the more extensive debasement of the Greek exergue on the 
obverse. — ^E.T.] 

1 [The concluding letter is defective in all the three specimens, the lower portion 
only being visible in each. What remains seems to form a portion of an ordinary 
with a second line below the ordinary subjunctive sign of that lette^ 

* [ Lieut.-Colonel Bush, Bengal Army— one silver piece. G. EL. Preeling, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service— one silver and one plated coin.] 
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Pig. 16. In this silver coin found in Katch in 1837, and presented 
to me hy Mr. Wathen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a land of trident ; the legend is also altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

Farama Bhdnmira Rdjddhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendirasya. 

* Of tlie paramomit sovereign the heroic king of kings Sr£ Kumara Gupta Mahendra.^ 

Pig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but, behind the head, the Greek letters may be read ononoy, or rao 
NANO ? it was presented to me with the last by Mr. Wathen. 

Pigs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, have the same symbol, but the workman- 
ship is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length 
been deciphered by the collation of several specimens presented to me 
by Mr. "Wathen, and found in various parts of Katch, Kattywar, and 
Gujarat, by Capt Prescott, Capt. Pumes, Dr. Burn ; as weU as the few 
inserted in the plates of Mr. Steuart’s coins.^ 
tn?T 

Farama Bhagadata ma (haj Rdja Sri Shanda Gupta (vij kramaditya. 

But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king to 
introduce into a future plate, I will posipone further mention of this 
series for the present. 

[I append to this essay my latest classification of such 
silver coins of the Guptas as are associated with the types last 
adverted to by Prinsep, 

Sri Gupta. 

Class A : Silver, weight 31 grains. Mr. G. H. Preeling, 
Bengal Civil Service. Tlnique. 

Obverse ; — ^Device, the original type of the Sah head, apparently 
unchanged in outline or details. 

Legend, as usual, in imperfect Greek characters, the concluding 
six letters of which alone are visible, thus — a c I 0 X 0 

Beverse : — Device, a singular figure that may possibly represent 
the early design of the Gupta peacock as rendered by the local artists, 
beneath which is a linear scroll of three semi-circles similar to that 

1 By a letter from Prof, Wilson I leam that Mr. Steuart’s plate is to appear in 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal; but that it had time to journey to India and 
- hack before the outcomin^ number went to press ! I regret I am thus deprived of 
the power of adding to this note the observations of the learned in England on the 
SurSishtra coins.— J.P. 
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seen in continued use on certain silver coins of Skanda Grupta above 
the main device are retained the Sah cluster of stars and a minute 
half-moon seemingly borrowed from the same source. 

Lboekd — 

in 

Prof. Fitz Edward Hall proposes to amend my transcript, 
thus — 

*t H 

To this he assigns the following translation : “ The auspicious, 
Kildlendra Sri Grupta, son of the auspicious Nanda Gupta, an 
Indra in prowess/^ 

If this should eventually prove to be a piece of the Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty known by his name, it will 
establish a claim on our attention, altogether apart from its 
novelty as the unique representative of the money of that king 
— ^in the evidence of the close and direct imitation of the technic 
art of the Sah coinages, which it develops in so much more 
distinct a degree than the local issues of the Gupta family of a 
later date. Indeed, this association is so striking that I was, at 
first sight, almost inclined to modify my original impression of a 
deferred revival of the Sah coinage by the Guptas, on their pos- 
sessing themselves of the province of Saurahstra, and to doubt 
whether it would not be necessary to approximate the two races 
more closely in point of time, in order to explain with any 
plausibility the mechanical coincidences of the coinage; but, 
though these will be seen to be strongly marked in the case of 
the obverse, or conventional portion of the die, the reverse, or 
dynastic stamp, is materiaUy changed, both in the leading 
device and, more important still, in the shape of the letters — 
so that, in this respect, aU my early arguments still hold good 

1 Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,' vol. iv., pi. xlix., figs. 4, 5 ; vol. vii., pi. sii., fig. 19; 
‘Jour. Koy. As. Soc./ vol. 3m., pi. ii., ngs. 43, 44 ; ‘ Ariana Autiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 20- 
Prof. Wilson, in speaking of the reverse device of this particular coin, describes it aa 
‘ an ornament like a disintegrated Chaitya.* 

* [‘ Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,* voL 3di., pp. 16, 17.] 
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and, in regard to the barbarized Greek, the inberitance of Sab 
imperfections, there need be no diflS.ctdty* in recognising thus 
much of the power of imitation of its letters, when we know that 
on other mintages the Gupta artists were able to achieve fully 
intelligible Greek adaptations of Eastern names, 

Kumara Gupta. 

Class B: PL xxxvii., figs. 16, 17; ^Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. xii., pi. ii , figs. 39, 40, 41, 42 ; ^ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xv., 
figs. 17, 18. 

Obteese : — ^Head of the king in profile ; the ontHne and design are 
nearly identical with the Surashtran prototype — ^the mintage of the 
Sah kings — at the back of the head is ordinarily to be seen a muti- 
lated portion of the Scythian title pao nano. This important legend 
affords another link in the direct association of the Guptas with the 
Indo-Scythians, which is here the more marked, in that, while the 
device itself is servilely copied from the Sahs, their obverse Greek 
legends are superseded by this new title. 

Eeveese: — I t is difiicult to determine satisfactorily what the 
emblem occupying the reverse field may be intended to typify, but the 
most plausible supposition seems to be that it displays an advance 
upon the conventional representation of the peacock under "Western 
treatment, following out the artistic notion of that bird given in Sri 
Gupta^s coin. 

Legend : — 

JParama JBhagavaia JRdjddhirdja SH Kumd/ra Gu^ia Mahendrasya, 

The second word of this legend is the only portion of the 
whole that is at all open to question ; it has been read BMnmira 
by Prinsep,^ but this is not by any means a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The first and third letters are fixed and constant in 
the various examples, and are properly rendered in each case as 
^ and the second and fourth letters vary considerably in 
outline on the different specimens; the second letter I have 
never yet met with in its perfect shape as ^ when tried by the 
test of the ^ in Gupta, indeed the majority of the coins display 
it more after the form of a as that consonant is found later in 

^ [ Prof. Wilson (^Ariana Antiqna/) has suggested JBkattaraka (?) vrhich the 
Udayagiri inscription Bhilsa Topes,* p, 151) rather recommends to our notice.] 
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the legend in Mahendrasya. The same remark also appKes to the 
final I see that Prof. MlU has conjecturally suppKed the word 
Bhagamta in the prefix to Kumara Gupta’s titles on the Bhit4ri 
Lat ('Jour. As. Soo. Beng./ vol. vi., p. 4), but Prinsep’s facsimile of 
the inscription, though it accords the needful space for the exact 
number of letters, gives the final as a manifiest ^ ; in saying 
this, however, I must remind my readers, that in the alphabet 
in question, the slightest possible inflection and continuation of 
a line constitutes the essential difference between the two letters 
^ and ff, and on the other hand the local copper plates of the 
Yalabhis render the ^ very much after the shape of the Eastern 
Jf, while the indigenous cf is but little different from the ^ of 
the coins under reference. And finally as the words Parama 
Bhagamia appear in all their indubitable orthography on the 
succeeding coins of Skanda Gupta, we may fairly assume a mere 
imperfection in the expression of the individual letters and 
leave the word as it has been entered m the legend above. 

The coins under notice are not always complete in the 
Sanskrit legends ; for instance, an otherwise very perfect piece 
in the cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society has the word 

abbreviated into ; and I7o. 39, pL ii., ' Jour. Roy. 

As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., has the same word contracted to 

Skajstda Gxjpta. 

Class 0: PL xxxvii., figs. 18, 19; 'Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 43, 44 ; ' Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., fig. 20. 

Obveese, as in class B, Kumara Gupta, but the execution has 
greatly deteriorated ; on some specimens traces of the word nano are 
still to be seen. 

Beveese : — The device in this class of money, appears to offer a 
more direct imitation of that of the Sn Gupta pieces, than did the 
intermediate Xumara reverse types, these latter are seen to reject the 
foot scrolls and to vary the details of the centre figure to a considerable 
extent. 

Leoenj) : — ■JJH ■ 

Farama JSTiagavaia Sri Shanda GFupia Kramdditya, 


VOL. II. 
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Prinsep, in his collated reading of the legends on these coins 
adopted the letter ^ (for ^IT) as occurring after the word 
[or as he made it], which he found to be fol- 

lowed by the title of which precedes the name of the 
monarch. This rendering, he would seem to have drawn from 
fig. 29, pi. ii., Steuart Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.," 1837) ; but as 
the like letters do not generally recur, I have marked this as 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The weights of these coins vary from 23 to 29 grains. 

Class D : ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,^ vol. xii., pL ii., figs. 45, 46 ; 
^ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xv., fig. 19. 

Obveese : — Crudely outlined head, with traces of the title nano 
in front of the profile. 

Reveese : — ^Figure of !N’andi identical in form and position with 
the emblem on the seal of the Yalabhi family as found attached to 
their copper-plate grants. (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' yoI. iv., pi. xl., 
and p. 487). 

Legend : — [Restored.] 

^arama BJiagavata Sri SJeanda Gwpta Kramdditya, 

These legends are frequently very incomplete, varying in the 
number of letters in each. 

The standard of these coins is very uncertain, rising from a 
weight of 21 to 30 grains. 

Classes E, F, Gr. [The references are prefixed to each 
variety.] 

Obveese : — The usual head, generally ill-defined, but stiU identical 
in many respects with the original device on the obverse of the Sah 
medals ; it is occasionally also accompanied by distinct traces of the 

word NANO. 

Reveese : Central symbol in the form of an altar, which is sup- 
posed to represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred 
Tdlsi tree of the Hindus. Legends restored. 

Class E: ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 49. 

:Parama magmaia Sri SJeanda Gu'gta Kramddiiya. 
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Class F ; ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soo.,' vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 50. 

xr?:iT ^ 

JParama JBTiagavata Sri SJcanda Gupta JParamdAitga, 

Class Gr: ^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 51. 

Farama Bhagavata Sri YihramdAitya SJcanda Gupta. 

The irregularity iu the completion of the legend, noted as 
occurring on Skanda Gupta’s coins with the bull reverse, 
appears in a still greater degree in those of the present class. 

The weight of these coins is more than ordinarily unequal, 
rising from 22| to 33 grains. 

Though not properly susceptible of classification with any 
Gupta series of coins, it is as well to take this opportunity of 
noticing in connexion therewith a species of money which seems 
to constitute an independent derivative from the same Saurdsh- 
tran t 3 rpe that served as a model for the local currency of the 
Guptas in certain western provinces of their empire. 

1 advert to the pieces figured as Nos. 6 to 8 and 9, pi. xxvii.^ 

Prinsep, at the moment of their publication (December, 1835), 
scarcely attempted any decipherment of the certainly very un- 
promising legends, and was equally at fault in regard to the 
reverse device which he described as ^ a symbol in the form of a 
trident;’ when, subsequently, he came to take up the general 
subject of the Sdh and Gupta silver coinage in full detail, he 
still essayed no advance upon the attribution of this ofishoot of 
their common prototype. In my paper on the Sdh kings,® I made 
some slight progress towards the determination of the purport 
of the legends ; and, apart from the typical coincidences, I was 
able to demonstrate more precisely the Sdh association in the 
decipherment of the words on the margin of 

the best preserved specimen of the series. 

^ [ Other examples of this currency will he found delineated in ‘ J our, Roy. As. 
Soc./ Tol. iv., pi. ii., %. 30 ; vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 35 to 38.] 

2 [ ‘ Jom*. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 64, 15th April, 1848.] 
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A coin of Mr. Freeling’s, of an early date in the serial issue, 
presenting a well defined and nearly complete legend, materially 
advances the inquiry, and furnishes a key to the strangely dis- 
torted letters stamped on the later emanations from the parent 
mint, though it leaves us still far from any conclusive assign- 
ment of the class of money to which it belongs. I proceed to 
describe the piece in the ordinary detail. 

Silver, weight 27 grains. 

Obverse : — The usual Sah head, apparently but little modified. 
This surface of the coin is damaged, but fully one-half the marginal 
space, around the profile, remains uninjured, and in the total absence 
of any sign of a letter confirms my previous supposition,^ that the use 
of the Greek legend was not extended to this class of coin. 

Eeverse : — ^Device, a barbarized imitation of the Minerva Proma- 
chos of the Pactrian coinage. 

I was once disposed to look upon the singular figmre on the 
reverse of these coins as the Buddhist device of a man : I was 
led to this conclusion by the similarity of the form of the figure 
sketched by Jas. Prinsep, in fig. 21, pi. iv., to that occurring on 
the Behat type of coins;* but I now observe that Prinsep, in 
his second engraving of the same coin (fig. 9, pi. xxvii.), omits 
the left arm, in its downward position, which constituted the 
most essential point of Behat identity. 

Leoend TTf 

The configuration of certain letters in these legends demands 
a passing notice. The character which Prinsep took for etc., 
is now satisfactorily proved to be an ^ : the form is peculiar, but 
still it bears sufidcient affinity to the general idea of the Gupta 
tt. In the later specimens of the coinage, its upper section is • 
distinguished from the ordinary ’’c? by the rounding off of the 
lower portion of the first down-stroke, while the iT itself is 

1 ‘ One item seems safely dedncible from the tmoccupied margin, to be found 
around tbe bust in the broader coins, viz., that the use of Greek or its attempted 
representation was here discontinued.'— ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 63.] 

2 [PI. xix., fig. 16 ; pi. XX., figs. 45, 47, etc.] 
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squared at tlie base. Tbe nearest approach to identity with this 
numismatic ^ is to be found in the outline of that character as 
expressed on the TJdayagiri Inscription ; but it must be re- 
marked that this similitude affords but httle aid towards deter- 
mining geographical limitation, as the majority of the letters of 
the inscription itself are exceptional, and do not accord with the 
characters of the other writings of the same locality. The ^ of 
these coins takes the same shape as those on Kumara’s shyer 
coins. Class B, above adverted to. The remaining letters, as far 
as they have been definitively identified, seem to follow the- 
ordinary S4h style. — E.T.] 
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XX.— ON THE APPLICATION of a NEW METHOD 
OE BLOCE-PEINTING, WITH NOTICES OP 
UNEDITED COINS. 

MAY, 1838. 

Iisr aU Muhammadan countries it is the well-known custom of those 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents — not 
as we are accustomed to do it, by an impression on wax, but by smear- 
ing the flat surface of the seal with ink, and printing in the manner of 
type, so as to leave on the paper a white cipher upon a black field. It 
may be in consequence of this custom, as much as from religious pre- 
judice, that Muhammadan seals are almost invariably confined to letter 
mottos ; seldom ornamented, but, if so, merely with flowers, etc., done 
in outline ; because such only can be faithfully pourtrayed in a type 
impression, which, of course, cannot at all represent a head or other 
relievo design. 

The money of the Musalmans was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the titles of the sovereign, well 
adapted to a flat surface of thin metal. 

Seeking an easy and expeditious mode of making public the collec- 
tion of Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus 
occurred to me that by forming from them in sealing-wax, or in type 
metal, an exact counterpart of the die which had been used in str ikin g 
these pieces, I should be able to use it, in the native fashion, for pro- 
ducing ink impressions along with the ordinary letter type ; while, as 
the coin itself would in every case furnish the mould, every chance of 
error in copying would be removed : and, though the elegance of a 
shaded engraving could not be attained, still this would be more than 
compensated by the scrupulous fidelity of the representation. 

My first trial was so encouraging that I at once resblved on carrying 
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the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now pre- 
pared for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel 
and exceedingly simple manner. 

As, how’-ever, it will he in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the 
value of Indian coins alreadj^ published, I propose merely to introduce 
into the pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, 
rare, or, from other causes, worthy of particular description. 

Eut first, in deference to the established custom in such cases, I 
must assign to this newly-invented art some Greek polysyllabic appella- 
tion ; and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot 
propose ono more expressive of the process than Riijpograpliy — not from 
rupee, the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word riipa^ ' form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox 
manner from the Greek pviro^, sigilaris cera, or sealing-wax, the sub- 
stance upon which the impression of the coin is first received, and 
which will itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired 
to preserve the block in the more durable material of type metal, 
by a second transfer from the sealing-wax to a clay or gypsum mould, 
into which the latter substance can be cast in the usual manner. 
Some sharpness of outline is lost by this triple operation j and where a 
great many copies are not required, the rupograpMcal process may be 
safely conned to the first stage, or simple impression on sealing-wax. 

As a first specimen,^ then, of the capabilities of this art of rupo- 
graphy, I select a coin, or rather medal, purchased by myself some 
years ago at Eenares. It is of Husain Shah, generally accounted the 
last Sufi monarch of Persia; for, after his abdication in a.h, 1135, his 
son Tamasp held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being 
usurped by Mahmud the Afghan. 

Marsden would designate this as one of the medals of the Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension; but stiU I do not 
imagine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as 
a crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birth-day, as is still the 
custom at Dihli, at Lucknow, and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. 

Marsden gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

1 [ I have not thought it necessary to reproduce these facsimiles, in illustration of 
the mechanical process. I have, however, retained the letter-press, as fonniug a 
portion of Prinsep’s numismatic essays.] 
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The following is the numismatical description of my medal ; — 

StJLTAN HtTSAIN ShXh SAPFAYi, 

Eeigned in Persia, a.h. 1106-1135, (a.d. 1694-1722). 

Silver. 

Legend op the Obverse. 

^ J^\ Ju^US' 

Centre 

^ISaLwa j <d!\ 

Reverse. 

Area. <d!t 31 <dl i! 

Margin. 

Xi^ 

Obverse : — The Sultan the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Abic'l 
Muzaffar ul Sultdn bin ul Sulidn^ Sult§n Husain Sh&h, Behadur Kh&n, of the Safvi 
race : may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion ! Struck at Isfahan, a.h. 
1118 (A.D. 1694). 

Reverse :— There is no God hut God ! Muhammad is the prophet of God ; All 
is the favorite of God. 

ATarym :— All, Hasan, — Hosain, All, — Muhammad, Ja’far, — M6sa, Ali — Mu- 
hammad, All — Hasan, Muhammad. 

(The twelve Im^ms in the order of their succession). 

SPECIMEN II. 

Is a coin presented to me by General Yentura to complete my series 
of the Pathdn sovereigns of Dihli, being the only one of the founder of 
that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Capt. Burnes has 
favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself, I believe, at Kabdl. I give it as a specimen of 
what mpography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite khalifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Hufic form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface 
is worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, 
the whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother, 
Mr. H, T. Prinsep.^ 

It is curious that the common title of ShaMh ul diny by which 
Muhammad is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on 
this Ghaznah dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of 
Glide ul din, 'the supporter of the faith,^ and Moa% ul ndsir le din, 
'the humbled of the defender to the faith’ — (sc. to the Kaliph of 

^ [ I have slightly modified Mr. Prinsep’s reading.] 
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Baghdad). Probably the patent for tbe new title of ul din, 

‘ tbe flaming sword of faith/ given in honour of his brilliant and de- 
structive expeditions into India, had not yet arrived from the court of 
the Kaliph.^ If so, the word tisain (90) in the date may be read wrong. 
Shahab ul bi’n-, Muhammad bin SAm, 

Eounder of the Ghori dynasty of Dihli. Eeigned a.h. 588-602 (a.d. 1192-1206). 
Silver. Weight, 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 

Legends on the concentric circles of the Obverse. 

Line 1 J ^ 

2 SI ^UaLjuSl aISI SI 3 

Ditto op the Eeverse. 

Line 1 j j 2^'.xSj ti LJ^ 

iU 


3 j 


4 1^1-3 

[The inscriptions are copied at length in plate xli.] 

Obverse :— (From the Koran) — ^ It is he that sendeth his messenger for right- 
eousness,’ etc. [Surat, ix. 33, and Ixi. 9.] 

There is no God hut God, Muhammad is the prophet of God !— The mighty sove- 
reign Grhids ul dunya vci iidin, jdbi^l foiieJ^, Muhammad bin S§.m. 

Eeverse This dirhem was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year five 


hundred and ninety-six. 

Al Ndsir le din Ulah [the Khalif], the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul din, ahuCl Mu- 

zaffar, Muhammad bin Sfim. .ttt 

’ SPECIMEN III. 


Among the coins discovered by General Yentura in the great tope 
at Manikyala, and described in voL iii., pi. xxi. [v.] figs. 10 and 11, 
[Art. YI.], were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends 
on the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher 
them, nor am I aware that their explanation has been since effected 
elsewhere. 

Captain Burnes has been so fortunate as to pick up three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands, with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 


1 [The history of this double nomenclature will be found in detail in my Essay 
on the Coins of the Pathfin Kings of Dihli. London, 1847.] 
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They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancielit monument ; which is by no means improbable, for wo 
may be very sure that full half of the fruits of the late explorations of 
the various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and arc 
scattered about the country to bo hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no harm in 
this, as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction ; but we 
must for tbe future be on onr gnard against spurious specimens, which 
will multiply daily. 

Captain Burnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to 
the general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not 
whoHy explained its contents. I found on collating the five legends 
now at my command, that three of them {duU pi. xli.) were short of the 
others by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain Burncs’ 
coins might ho clearly read as niU flfTf: . Ecmemhering an analogous 
omission on one of the Grupta coins of Kanauj, wherein some specimens 
had the epithet mjayaja and others mjayojanita — both of the same 
meaning, I concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all the coins 
must be a and, indeed, it has no small affinity to the modern Nagari 
and Bengali/. The two preceding syllables, again, there could he no 
doubt about; being in all five examples deva. E'o'w, devaja and 
devqjanita, ‘ojefepring of the gods,’ is the -well-known epithet of the 
ancient Persian monarohs as -well as of the Sassanian race. Thus, in 
the trilingnal inscription on the Fakshi-rnstam sonlpture given in Kor 
Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. i., 548, -we have in the Greek character : 
TOTTO TO TIPOCiinON MAOAACNOT ©EOT APTA3APOT BACIAEGO BAOI- 
AEUN APIANilN EKPENOTO ©EilN YIOT ©EOT HAIIAKOT BAClAEnO 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pehlvi. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devofutra shaMn sMU, it may be re- 
membered, is applied to the king of Persia in the AJlahabdd pillar 
inscription, as revised at p. 233, vol. i. 

Again, on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron de Saoy as far as 
they are published by Ker Porter (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s -work on the subject), the Pehlvi legend runs : 

ur* ^ ^ 

Mazdezn heh Shahpura malakdn malahd^ minocJiatri men yezdan. 

. Ormuzd, exeelletd Shahput, lang of kings, offspring of the divine race 

of the gods.* 


.+,• ^ passage— JfafaiidM malak Airdnan 

ete. , but the Sassanian coins require study ere they can be properly made out. ’ 




n-MJ. 


SANSKRIT LEGEND ON SIX INDO SASSANIAN COINS. 


ftl ^ nJ ^ 6 nri A f3i 0 

PiftH VJ.'^TD trlljfD 

3il(^(ol^JVJprgGC»7.fl3J10f^f^r?)a,Z05l; , 

^ v^'b'oc^ n Q '* ^ .HtUukYiihl 

MeH 4 jra.tvoti of tJiM- U^rnd- in iiw ,.¥ac/oTi (f dip 6 cmi>. 

f *2,^^ j 'VfT^J c J ^ J ^Z5 ?5'^ rr 3 ^ ?i 

u joj 0 ^ 

PEHLEVl LEGEND OP TH6 OBVERSE. 

*i)^<p-J[/*i) pj,)jj>o « t CJJ P ocu>bQ)>‘ ofo 

~^jU 4 aA>-' fo OUJ-U <^o c^ 

JW/y )>0 ■ oj'o ^ cy 


^ rriHA- 
fnm ('^Lal 


Sram^ thfi- Sa^saoi/Xfi CA/Ln-.f of shapuR- ..V' w// 

•■•JOB « jrjyriys saiiWro jwsiAwKt i’cAiU^^JO^ A-s^ 

Sarrue &mrrion-ceineni' in. the o’^fjJfakiKit&foJri omfftMre _i^PJijt) 
On ihp- row widi> file mjngp/i r-(grj,.MArrs(i>../Vcarf..Or. 

^ 'JLjJ U ^U>PQ>J 


(tfterJ JHnjtt^. 


JLvgctiH^ mi (UA-iunrn if .MnhotrnnA'd Sin S€7irt . 

ikJLpOJjt^we^i'LJ-e t liAx-iv 

<((AK3LSi5 cadre 

o. .. l 3 ' 

^(jjTS 


c&dr& 

wm.AiisBo^ 


fuMCsJiedr }^St$jphm'AiisUnx,Se^ 
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The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit 
legend would also turn out to he a translation, or an imitation of the 
Sassanian formula ; and thus, in fact, it has proved to be. 

Indo-Sassaxian diuhem. 

Silver. AVeight, 53 grains. 

Legend. 

Obverse: — Head of Mithra (Ormnzd); Pehlvi very distinct, but unread; see 
pi. xli. 

Eeverse : — On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Armenian ?) 
or perhaps numerals ? 

Margin : — 

8ri Jdtivira Airdna cha parmiestvara Sri Vdhitigun devajanita. 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the and 
me of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed, 
the first letter is difierent in every example, as will be seen in the 
lithographed plate [xli.], as though they wore all different names of 
the same family. Now to analyse the sentence : — 

Riimira I suppose to be a corrupt writing of liridivira, 

'noble in heart,’ equivalent to the Pehlvi word le\ translated by ' ex- 
cellent.’ Airdna cha paramemod'a, and the supreme lord of Amin or 
Persia, may be read (perhaps better) Airdn va Pdrseswa/ra^ the lord of 
Iran and Pars. Por the name, we have severally pliaj clia^ m, gha, or 
M ! followed by hitigdn or hitikhdn\ and, lastly, devajanita, as before 
explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names ; and although 
this is the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, stiH I fear we have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. Por the present I leave unnoticed the^Pehlvi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate corresponding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which, being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 

[As intimated under Art. XV. (vol. i., p. 410), I have 
intentionally reserved all notice of the bilingual and trilingual 
emanations from Indo-Sassanian mints, and their subordinate 
illustrative varieties, until I could associate my latest tentative 
readings with Prinsep^s closing illustration of this interesting 
division of Oriental Numismatics. 

I have elsewhere (vol. i., p. 65) adverted to the obstacles that 
present themselves to any precise definition of the permutahle 
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letters of the Pehlvi alphabet, which may not chance to be sup- 
ported by the context, or some leading indication calculated to 
assure its exactitude ; but, in the present instance, we have to 
encounter dialectic modifications and transmutations from other 
tongues, in addition to the ignorant treatment of a language at 
the best but imperfectly known to us,^ The legends I have 
ventured to designate as Scythic, in virtue of their seeming 
derivation and the assimilation of certain of their forms to the 
Tartar alphabets, are to this time simply unintelligible. 

The classification of these complicated materials will be seen 
to present somewhat of a difiBLculty — even if the data permitted 
it, they could not well be adapted to any epochal order — nor do 
the medals suflB-ciently accord to follow suit under the simple 
typical arrangement. I am, therefore, reduced to group the 
different series by the linguistic test, as exemplified by the 
following outHne : — 

A. Scythic (two varieties). 

A a. Scythic and Sanskrit. 

A h. Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pehlvi (two varieties). 

A c, Scythic and Pehlvi. 

P. Pehlvi and Sanskrit (two varieties). 

0. Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic. 

D. Second variety of unidentified characters with Kufic. 

E. Kuffc (alone). 

Class A : Unidentified characters, supposed to be Scythic^ 
Figs. 9 and 10, pi. xvi., ^ Ariana Antiqua.' 

I notice the class, represented by the above cited engravings, 

^ [F Or ex9.in.ple, of all those who are learned in Zend and its cognate languages 

of the yarious Professors who edit Pehlvi texts, or who put together Grammars of 
that tongue— no single individual has to this day been able to add one line of 
translation to the hilingnal inscriptions of H§.ji-ah&.d (Ker Porter, pi. xv , p 513 * 
Westergaard, ‘Bundehesh,’ p. 83; Spiegel, ‘ Grammatik,* p. 175, etc.), beyond what 
De Sacy had already taught us iu 1793. In brief, our power of interpretation fails 
us exactly where the Sassanians have omitted to supply us with the Grefit translations 
^ey appended to some of the parallel texts, which, however, unfortunately extend 
but little 'beyond the titular and dynastic prseordium of the inscription more imme- 
diately in question. I may, however, notice favourably Dr. Haug^s tentative inter- 
pretations, confessedly incomplete as they are.] 
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merely as introductory to the several ramifications of the un- 
identified alphabet on the coins of later date, which form the 
subject of my present synopsis. I have to refer, however, mo- 
mentarily to a still earlier exhibition of the literal series in the 
degradation and gradual transmutation of the original Greek 
legends, on the lower Kanerki coins, into the conventional forms 
and symbols of this system of writing — so that the Greek epi- 
graph of PAO NANO PAo ooHPKi KOPANO degenerates into the, to 
us, confused jumble of signs, which the cognate characters on 
other medals alone teach us to look upon as real and Iona fide 
vehicles of phonetic expression — ^now extant upon the pieces 
engraved as No. 17, pi. xiv., ^ Ariana Antiqua^ ; No. 6, pi. xxii., 
supra; and No. 16, pi. xiv., ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ 

The Sassanian proper money, more especially under refer- 
ence, exemplifies the free and independent use of the debateable 
character, as opposed to the possible mere mechanical barbariza- 
tion of a foreign tongue in the other instance, and would seem 
to evidence the local currency of the speech it was calculated to 
embody in one section at least of the dominions acknowledging 
fealty to the successors of Ardeslm B^biek.^ Next in literal 
simplicity, though probably of a varied site and but Httle ap- 
proximate period, must be quoted the series so peculiarly Indo- 
Sassanian in their identities, which still restrict themselves to 
this style of writing — Nos. 19, 20, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xvi. 

The Indo-Sassanian money with unmixed Sanskrit legends 
has already been adverted to, but further examples of the sub- 
ordinate classes may be consulted under the following refer- 
ences ; — ‘Ariana Antiqua,^ pL xvi., fig. 18 (’^1%) ; ibid, pi. xvii., 
fig. 11, and pi. xxi., fig. 20 ; ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ voL xii., pp. 
341, 842, etc. ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xvi., fig. 8. 

Class A a : (Bilingual ScytHc and Sanskrit). Type, fig. 6, 
pi. xvii., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

1 [ Other specimens of money hearing these peculiar legends may ho seen under 
‘ Ariana Antiq[ua,’ pi. xyii., Nos. 12 to 15.] 
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Obverse : — ^Head facing to the right. 

Leg-end in unidentified characters. ^ Jour. lioy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., 
pi. iii., fig. 21. 

Eeyerse : — ^Fire altar and supporters about the pedestal of the altar 

I 

Class Ab: (Trilingual, Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pekl-vi?). 
PL V., figs. 10, 11 ; and pi. xli., figs. 1 to 5.^ 

Obverse : — Device, as in the plate ; the tiger-crest is less obscure on 
other coins. 

Centre : — Dnidontified characters. 

Margin: — Legend also of doubtful import, but expressed in 
Sanskrit letters. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 14 15 10 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 

The above transHteration, based upon mechanical configura- 
tions alone, gives the preferable reading of each character, deduced 
from a collation of the legends on the numerous coins extant. As 
the language this legend embodies is, up to this time, unknovm 
to us, there are no precise means of selecting the intentional as 
opposed to the technically rendered letters. For instance, it is 
doubtful whether the 6th form should be taken to stand for 
or The 9th letter may be only one of the frequently 
recurring ^’s ; but I read it as in accord with Prinsep, on 
the authority of one of Sir A. Burnes^s coins (now in the possession 
of General Fox), which gives the character with more than 
usual distinctness. In the letters 10 to 14, I again follow 
Prinsep, on the principle of the probability of the combination 
rather than upon the positive assurance of the imperfectly dis- 
criminated letters which compose the word. And, with some 
such similar tendency, I formerly proposed the substitution of ^ 
as the modern representative of No. 16, in preference to the 
optional or of my author’s text, a conjectural emendation 
since amply confirmed by the configuration of the letter in ques- 
tion on one of Colonel Lafont’s coins in the British Museum. 

1 [Also * Journal Asiatique,' yol. vii. (1839), pi. xvii., p. 34 ; ‘ Ariaiia Antiqua,' 
pi. xxi., fig. 22 j ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pi. iii., figs. 17 to 20. 
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Suifice it to say, that if there is little to be said in favor of these 
definitions, there is no inconsistency or literal difficnlty to stand 
in the way of their acceptance with the values now suggested. 

Eeverse : — 

To the left . . Pehlvi 

o , ^ 

t—. 

To the right . Pehlvi 

In regard to the Pehlvi legend on the left, I have elsewhere^ 
explained my reasons for dijffering from Olshausen’s original 
interpretation of olixijb cuJjb seventy -seven. ^ His rendering of the 
final word to the right is faulty, but the second name I con- 
sider indubitable ; and, like him, I fail at the opening term, 
though I incline to identify it with the title of in 

preference to supposing it to be the name of the Suzerain ruler 
of Khordsan. 

Class A h : Variety. PL xxxiii., fig. 6. 

Obverse : — As in Prinsep^s engraving. The better preserved speci- 
mens exhibit a crest above the wings here visible, in the form of a 
tiger’s head. 

Sanskrit legend to the right . . • • . 

to the left 

Margin '. — Legend in unidentified characters. (See ‘Jour. Eoy. 
As. Soc ,’ vol. xii., pi. hi., fig. 8).^ 

The Sanskrit legends on the obverse of these coins are in- 
determinate. Prof. Wilson proposed to amend Prinsep^s original 
reading (vol. i., p. 412) to ^ adding, ‘ the latter 

word is -unequivocal, but the two last letters of BaJmana are 
doubtful.^ 

1 ‘ Jour. Eoy, As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 344.] 

2 [ ‘ Dio Pelilevri-Logenden,' Kopenhagen, 1843, p. 60 ; and ‘ Numismatic Chro- 
nicle,’ vol. xi., p. 133.] 

2 [ QT. ‘ Gildemeister Scriptorum Arahum de rebus Indicis,’ Bonn, 1837, p. 6 ; 
‘Tabari’ MS., cap. 115 ; Ha^i Khalfa, a.h. 86; ‘ Abulfara,],’ pp. 116, 183, Pocock, 
Oxon. ; St. Martin, 'Arm5nie,’ vol. ii., p. 18; ‘Ibn Khordabah^ MS., Bodl, No. 
433 ; Masaudi, ‘ Meadows of Gold,* p. 369.] 

* [ Sec also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xvii. %. 8.] 
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Eeteese : 

To the left . 

To the right . ^ 4*,j^ 

Margin : — Legend similar to that on the obyerse exergue. 

Class A c: (Bilingual, Scythic and Pehlvi). 

To complete tlie classification, I refer to two coins as yet 
incompletely decipliered in tlie Pehlvi, and altogetlier unin- 
telligible in tbeir Scytbic legends, a description of wHcb will 
be found at p. 332, ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii. 

Yastj-deva. 

Class B : (Bilingual, Pehlyi and Sanskrit). 

Prinsep’s delineation, pi. vii., fig. 6,^ sufficiently displays all 
tbe typical details of these pieces ; I have merely to deal with 
the legends. 

Obyeese : — To the right of the figure is Pehlvi, but iUegihle in the 
specimen engraved. 

(Increau) . . . = f^\S^ (J dt>2> 

To the left . . . 

Or Yar&u tef for Sri Ydsu deva, 

Mwrgin : 

j^LuLt# Vi V,. s mj 

‘ In nomine jnsti jndicis,^ Siv Tars&,o tef, Brahman, King of Mnlt&n. 


^ [ Other engravings and facsimiles may be consulted in * Ariana Antiqna,* pi. 
xvii., fig. 9 ; ‘ Jonx, Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. iii., figs. 9 to 15.] 

* [The usual formular opening, corresponding with the Arabic 

SeeAnquetil ‘Zend Avesta,' vol. ii., p. 341, correctly )ju^4J3 


M. Spiegel does me but bare justice when he concludes that I was unaware of his 
previous decipherment of a portion of this marginal legend when I published my 
first paper on the subject in the pages of the ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 343. 
In truth, in those days, I was but as Ettle in the way of seeing German books, as I have 
Imited facility of reading them now ; but I quoted, with full and deserved commenda- 
tion, Prof, Olshausen’s treatise, and noticed all other continental works, referring to 
the subject, of which I was able to obtain knowledge. In his ‘ Grammatik der 
Huzvfireschsprache * (Wien, 1856), M. Spiegel reclaims the title to priority of inter- 
pretation of the opening portion of this sentence, which it seems appeared in May, 
1844 (‘ Jahbr, fiir wissenseh-Kritik.’ Mai, 1844, p, 703). And, further, he desires to 
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Keveese : — 

To the right ^ TTf 11 

Sri Vdsu deva. 

To the left . 

Mmgin . 

It will be seen that these coins are not very* exact in the 
Pehlvi rendering of the initial invocation, and there are other 
signs of indeterminate orthographical expression in the indif- 
ferent insertion or omission of the rednndant t or final stop, 
after the and the in the obverse marginal inscription. 
I have to acknowledge, though I will not attempt to explain, a 
more obvious divergence, recurring without exception, in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name Vdsu, which is repro- 
duced as and in conflicting contrast in the dupli- 

cate record on the obverse surface. 

A coin, in the possession of Colonel Abbot, equally evincing 
this peculiarity in its well-executed but now abraided Pehlvi 
legends, displays the Sanskrit ^ under a negative as- 

pect, that is to say, as legible on the original die, but reversed on 
its stamped produce. With the above exception, I have not much 
doubt about the obverse renderings, nor do I distrust the inter- 

correct my reading of no into fit?*' JIB* I 3-^ <lls- 

posed to concede this point, as, apart jErom the greater prohability of the employment 
of the former formula, the consistency of literal configuration, as developed by the 

coins, is opposed to the transmutation of the Pehlvi ^ of into the optional and 

convertible A of the more modem system of writing. I may remark, in conclusion, 

that an author who is disposed to exact so rigorously his own dues, in such insigni- 
ficant matters, should have been more precise in his apportionment of the credit of 
discovery by otWs. For instance, I find, at p. 26, my alphabets (‘Jour. Boy. As. 
Soo.,* vol. xii., p. 262), assigned to another person. At pp. 27, 32, a complete 

ignoring of my remarks on the formation of the final ^ (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol, 

xiii., p. 379), which the author does not very satisfactorily exemplify from his own 
materials ; and at p. 176, my rectification of the so-long misunderstood word, on the 
reverse of the earlier Sassanian coins, and its determination as Kowazi (‘ Jour. 

Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 387 ; ‘Numismatic Chronicle,* vol. xv., p. 181), is (Quoted 
as Dr. Mordtmann’s, notwithstanding that the latter had acknowledged my initial 
decipherment, and entered into some controversy as to my idea of the derivation of 
the word (Zeitsehrift d. D. M. G. viii. 32).] 

VOL. II. 


8 
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pretation of the name of Zd&listdn on the reverse ; ^ but 

the word that precedes it still continues an enigma, and I hesi- 
tate to propose for acceptance either the geographical definition 
of ® the old capital of Arachotia, a religions association 

with the Sanskrit loorsMp, or a temporal indication of ruler- 
ship, of which this may be the undeciphered exponent. 

In typical design these coins are in a measure connected 
with an exceptional style of Sassanian money,® attributed to 
Khosru II. (a.d. 591 — 628). The obverse head on these inno- 
vations has but little identity with that on the Indo-Sassanian 
pieces, and is only associated with the device of the latter 
in the novelty of the front face. The reverse figure, on the 
other hand, accords exactly with the bust on the eastern 
money. I have not myself had an opportunity of ex- 
amining any one of the few extant pieces of the former class, 
and rather hesitate to propose decipherments on the strength 
of mere engravings ; but as there is only one word about which 
there is any doubt, I may reproduce the legends as follows : — 

Obveese : 

To the left (with the usual monogram) 

To the right . . 

^ [ I would note en passant the entire absence of the PehlviJ =: ^ ^ » in these 
legends, the 1 — j > the Sanskrit uniformly supplying its place as in the Yen- 
didhd, Zend, V^ekerMnte ; Pehlyi, Xawtd . — * Anquetil/ yoI. i. 267.] 

2 [Pawlinson, ‘Jour, Roy. As. Soc.,’ toI. xi., p. 126 ; ‘Abulf^da," Tpr. Tol ; 
‘ Journal Asiatique,' vol. x., p. 94 j JBmgowi; Reinaud, ‘ Pragments/ p. 1 14 j ‘ Ayin-i 
Akbari,’ toL ii., p. 167.] 

3 [SeeOuseley, ‘ Medals and Gems' (London, 1801), No. 8 ; ‘ Jahrbucher’ (1844), 
No. cvi., p. 29, pi. No. 7 ; Longperier, pi. xi., fig. 3 j Olshausen, p. 65 ; ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,' vol. xi., p. 137 ; Mordtmaun, ‘Zeitschrift,’ p. 138. Ker Porter gives an en- 
graving of a coin with a simDar obverse, pi. Iviii. fig. 18. Reverse : ‘ A single upright 
figure, . . . executed in a very barbarous style, having a chump-headed, dwarfish effect.' 
—vol. i., p. 133. Longperier’s No. 4, pi. x., from the cabinet of the Duo de Blacas, is 
identical in its types : the author assigns this piece to Xhosrii I. Dr. Mordtmann 
follows this attribution, and interprets the legends — Obverse: 

Reverse : n^D ( =34) MIDlH, with a conjectural addition of ‘ Iran afzud Kir- 
man.’— p. 93. It is a question with me whether this coin is not due to Khosrd II. 
rather than Zhosni I.] 
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Reveese : 

To the left . . . ^ fd^ 

(An : 37 of his reign.) 

To the right — — • JJu^-*** 

.... 

Dr. Mordtmaim reads the final word, omitted in the above, 
Uzaina Ohuzistan. I certainly should not thus tran- 
scribe the letters as they appear on the Jahrbiicher coin; and, 
possibly, if I did so, I might dissent from the present inter- 
pretation : however, as I am not prepared to set copies against 
origmals, I abstain from further comment. 

Class B : Variety. (Bilingual, Pehlvi, with Sanskrit mint- 
marks ?). Plate xxxiii., fig. 3.^ 

Obtekse : 

Pehlvi legend or IXL# =» 

The initial letter is convertible as j or and is frequently 
either omitted altogether or inserted in the field apart from its 
succeeding ^ . The ^ itself is often degraded into a double 
loop, which alters its character completely. The or k with 
E final, there is no doubt about ; and the strange combination 
that follows, which, in many instances, expresses nothing but 
= 4^ , proves to be a mere bunglmg formation of the 
letters , the J being elongated by the addition of 

the tail stroke, which properly belongs to, and is the distin- 
guishing mark of the ^ as opposed to the old Sassanian 3. 
The final ju of usually appears on the left of the bust.* 

Class C : (Trilingual, Pehlvi, Scythic, and Eufio). 

I do not design to reproduce any detailed description of the 

^ [‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvii., figs. 5, 7, 10, etc.] 

® [ M. de Longperier attributed one of these coins to Honnusdas III., interpreting 
the Pehlvi as (M^dailles de la Dynastie Sassanide, 

Paris, 1840, pi. i., fig. 1, p. 56). Dr. Mordtmann, again, assies a coin, siinilar in its 
typical style to No. 10, pi. xvii., ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' to Azennidukht, pi. ix , fig. 31, 
p. 194, Zeitschrift, etc.] 
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coins I would group under this heading ; a delineated specimen 
of the class may be consulted in fig. 4, pi. xvu., ‘ Ariana Antiqua’; ^ 
and my own attempts at their decipherment, together with fac- 
similes of the legends, are to be found at p. 329 et seq,, vol. xii., 
‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’ 

I advert to them now merely to complete the reference to 
the several series connected by similarity of linguistic legends 
with classes B, and B variety, above noticed. 

Silver : weight, 58.4 grains. British Museum. 

Obteese : — The usual linear imitation of the old Sassanian head, as 
adopted by the Arabs. 

To the left : The standard monogram and 

To the right : Legend in unidentified characters, of the same style 
-as in classes A, B. 

Margin: — In Pehlvi letters and in Kufic letters the words 

Reveese : — The ordinary fire-altar and supporters. 

To the left . . = Sixty -three a.h. 

To the right , , == KMbue? 

Margin 

Tipper compartments : unidentified characters as on obverse. 

Lower compartments : 

To the left .... The standard monogram. 

To the right .... jjjil = 

Doubtful dates, 68 a.h. and 69 a.h. 

Class D : (Bilingual, variety of unidentified character with 
Kufic). 

To bring under one view the various transitional modifica- 
tions of Sassanian money that may, by any possibility, bear 
upon the mixed series already noticed, I would advert to two 
subordinate classes, the first of which seems in its alphabetical 
devices to pertain to more westerly nations, though the sites of 

' [See also Olsliausen, German text, p. 56: ‘Numismatic Chronicle/ vol xi 
p. 130.] ’ 

2 ranbns in KermSm, see Ouseley 199; ‘Abulf5da/ p. 442 : Marco 

Polo XoHnam, p. 107.] 
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discovery connect it with the Central Asian types above eniune- 
rated. 

Facsimiles of four of these pieces are given in Fraehn’s 
‘ Die Miinzen (1832) ISTos. 434, 435, pi. xvi., figs. and 3 ; and 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ No. 101 (new" series), pi. iii. figs. 6<^, 7. 
Here again the epigraphs are bilingual ; the legend on the right 
appears to read from the outside, commencing at the front point 
of the tiara, and the forms of the letters give it a decidedly 
Phoenician aspect, though for the present their elements defy 
decipherment. The short word on the left of the Sassanian crown 
is expressed in Kufic letters, its foot-lines bemg towards the centre 
of the piece. Professor Fraehn conjectured that the combmation 
on fig. N might be resolved into the title of the Khalif 

(a.h. 158 — 169 A.D. 774 — 785), and this interpretation receives 
confirmation from a more legible specimen of the coinage lately 
acquired by the British Museum.^ On fig. 3 and other coins 
the word appears to be composed of the letters or ; 
but on an unpublished specimen of Colonel Anderson^s the 
name is fairly legible as which, it will be remembered, 

was A1 Mahdi^s proper designation,® 

Class E : Kufic (alone). 

. I complete the series with a set of medals having many 
characteristics in common with the money classified under the 
heading D, though it is a question whether in point of antiquity 
they are not entitled to take precedence of their bilingual coun- 
terparts. The connexion and association between the two is 
marked both in the general design of the obverse device, and 
more distinctly in the distribution of the symbols on the reverse, 
where Ormazd^s head, rising from the flames of the fire-altar, 
pronounces them either derivatives from a common stock, or 
imitations the one of the other. The peculiarity of the coins of 
Class E, however, consists in their having attained to the correct 

1 [Major Cunningham’s collection.] 

® [Price’s ‘ Mahommedan Hist.,’ h. 23. Frsehn, ‘Reccnsio,’ p. 24, etc. ‘Hand- 
biich zur Morgenlandischen Miinzkunde,* Stickel Leipzig (1845), p. 50.] 
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exhibition of Knfic legends, pure and simple. The earliest pub- 
lished piece of this class is also to be found in Professor Freehn’s 
comprehensive works.' The exergue on the obverse was read 
by that accomplished scholar as 

To this I am able to add from coins in the possession of Col. 
Abbott (1), and Capt. Hay (3), the novel, though imperfectly 
deciphered, legends — 

Obvexse ; — 

The concluding words on other specimens seem to read . . . ; 

and in one instance .... . 

On the reverse the pedestal of the altar is formed of the word < 5 ^ . 

Class E : Yariety. 

Talhah bin Tajhr, A.H. 209 to 213. 

Copper : size, 5 J ; weight, 30 (and 31) grains. a.h. 209. 

Two specimens, British Museum (Cunningham collection). 

Obveese : — 

Centre: 31 <iJ13 

Margin: j 

Beveese : — Central device, a barbarized Sassanian head, to the right, 
with the usual flowing backhair, and traces of the conventional wings 
above the cap ; the border of the robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile is the name 

Margin: aJJl *Xks:^ 

I have two difficulties in regard to the above transcript from 
the original Kufic. The one in respect to the name of the place 
of mintage, which is visible on only one of the two specimens 
quoted, and is there somewhat confused in the original defini- 
tion of the several letters, and otherwise obscured by oxydation. 
The third and fourth upright lines are opened out, or slanted 
away from one another, towards the top, which usually indicates 

1 [‘Novae Symbolae ad rem Numariam Muhammedanonim Petrop,’ 1819, p. 45, 
pi. ii., fig. 14.] 
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the letter though this sloping off may, perhaps, be a mere 
fortuitous imperfection of the die-engraving, the final letter is 
best represented by a modern j, though it may, if needful, be 
converted into an J . 

The second point is of less conseq[uence, and extends only to 
the almost invisible outline of the word I have supplied by 
under the requisitions of sense rather than on the absolute autho- 
rity of the single coin which retains in any degree of distinct- 
ness that portion of its mint impress. 

Brahmanabai) Coins. 

I am anxious to refer, even though momentarily, and in a 
necessarily imperfect manner, both from the condition of the 
materials and the want of preparation on my own part, to an 
interesting series of Indian coins that have only lately been 
brought to Kght during the excavation of an inhumed city in 
the province of Sindh, which Mr. BeUasis, its enterprising ex- 
plorer, designates, perhaps somewhat prematurely, by the title 
of the ancient BrdhmanabM.^ 

However, be the site what it may, the laying open of this 
ruined town has made us acquainted with a class of essentially 
local money, of which the circle of our Oriental numismatists 
had previously no cognizance. Unfortunately, for the due and 
full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper ; and, 
in common with their more rare associates of silver, have suf- 
fered to an unusual extent during their prolonged entombment. 

The general character of the coins, numbering some thou- 
sands, and in mere bulk sufB.cient to fill a 28 lb. shot-bag, is 
decidedly exclusive, involving Kufic legends with occasional 
provincial devices, and pertaining, as I suppose, to the Arab 

1 [ Its exact position is stated to be 47 miles N.E. of Haidar^ib^d.^ An account 
of the city of Br&hmanhb^id was first published by Mr. A- F. BeUasis in Bombay in 
1856. A paper by Col. Sykes, on the same subject, appeared in the London Illustrated 
News of Feb. 21, 1857 ; and Mr. BeUasis* plans and sections in the number for the 
28th of the same month.] 
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potentates of Manstirali, wlio ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism 
at Baghddd. The money of Mansur bin Jamhur 

the last Grovemor on the part of the TJmaiyid 
Khalifs (about 750 a-d.), heads the list. I do not advert to the 
earlier coinages of central Asia, which have been transported, 
in the ordinary course, to the site of their late discovery ; but 
commence the series with the coins which bear on their surfaces 
the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansurah, 
the Arab reproduction of the stiU more famed Brahmanabdd of 
classic renown.^ 


’ [See ‘Bal^tdari/ Ileinaud’s ‘Fragments, ‘Arabes et Persans relatifs a I’lnde,’ 
Paris, 1845, p. 211.] 

® [ ‘ Amrou, fds de Mobammed fils de Cassem fonda, cn decja du lac, uno 

ville qu’il nomma Almansoura. Cest laville oti resident maintenant les gouvcr- 
neurs.’—p. 210. In a previous passage, Baladari tells us, ‘ Ensuite Mobammed fils 
de Cassem, se porta devant la vieille Brabmanabad, qui se trouvait a deux parasangcs 
de Mansoura. Du reste Mansoura n’existait pas encore, ct son emplacement actucl 

4tait alors un bois Mobammed pla^a un lieutenant ii Babmanabad ; mais 

aujourd’bui la ville est ruin4e,* — Eeinaud, p. 198. Tbe Arabic author from 
whom these facts are derived, named died in 

279 A.H. or 892 a.d. See also Eeinaud, quoting Albirdni's ‘ T4rikb-i-Hmd 
Fragments,' p. 113. Tbe MS, of tbe latter author’s K4.ntin has the following: — 

Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of the original, states that the 
local native name of the place was . Masddi tells us, ‘I visited Multan after 

300 A.H., when jJ 1 was king there.' 

At the same time I visited el Mansfirah, the king of that country was then 
y [of the family of Habb§r ben el Aswad.']— p. 385, 

Sprenger’s Translation. Again, with regard to the extent and importance of” the 
kingdom, we are informed, ‘All the estates and villages under the dependency of el- 
Manstirah amount to three hundred thousand ; the wole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields.'— p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geogra- 
phical and other questions involved wiE be found as follows : — ^Vincent’s ‘ Com- 
merce of the Ancients,’ London, 1807, vol. i., p. 145. Gladwin's ‘ Ayin-i-Akbarf,* 
vol. ii., p. 137, et seq. ‘ Mar&sid-al-Itala',' vol. ii., p. 161. ‘ Istakri ’ (a.h. 300 to 

309), ‘and Sind is the same as Manstirah Mansfirah which they call 

Sindh.’— pp. 12 and 147. Ouseley’s ‘Oriental Geography’ (London, 1800). ‘Ibn 
Hankal' (a.h. 331 to 366). ‘ Gildemeister de rebus Indicis' (Bonn, 1838), p. 166. 

Col. Anderson’s Translation, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,' vol. xxi., p. 49. Eeinaud's 
‘ Geographic d'Aboulfeda,’ vol. i., p. 386, etc. ‘Liber Climatum Arabic Text,' J. H. 
MeeUer, Gotha), 1829. Eeinaud’s ‘ Memoire sur I’lnde,’ p. 235. ‘ Ancient Accounts 
of India and China,' London, 1733; ditto, Eeinaud’s edition, Paris. Elliot’s 
^Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1849. EUiot’s ‘Appendix to the Arabs in 
Sind,' Cape Town, 1853. ‘Aiiana Antique, ’p. 413. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol.vii., pp. 93, 279 ; vol. x., p. 183; vol. xiv., p. 75. McMurdo, ‘Jour, Eoy.^ 
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I should be disposed to conjecture a considerable interval 
to have elapsed between the issue of this currency and that 
bearing devices somewhat in common, which displays the name 
of Abdulrahman (N^o 3 infra)^ but I am not now in a condition 
to enter into any satisfactory speculations as to the precise iden- 
tity of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose 
names can be but faintly traced on the worn and corroded sur- 
faces of the coin, submerged with the town of which it neces- 
sarily constituted the bulk of the then existing currency. I 
await, in short, the fiirther supplies of better specimens, pro- 
mised me by the energetic antiquarians on the spot,^ and, in- 
dividually, more leisure to look up the rather obscure history of 
the divisional government which these coins represent. 

I have one remark to add in reference to the peculiarly local 
character of these numismatic remains, and the restricted 
antiquity of the town, as tested by the produce of the habita- 
tions hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very limited number 
of Hindu coins found among these multitudes of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other 
provinces, of no very marked uniformity or striking age. 

Mansub. 

Ho. 1, Copper : weight, 33 grains ; size 6. 

Obveese : — 

Area : 

Ma/rgin: Illegible. 

!Beyeese 

Area: Central symbol nearly effaced, above which appears 
the name and below the words Jj*^. 

As. '^Soc.,* vol. i., p. 23 et seq, Barnes' ‘Bokh&ra/ toI. iii., p. 31. * Jour. Hoy. 
As. Soc.,' vol. i., p. 199, Postan's ‘Observations on Sindh,* p. 143. Pottinger's 
‘ Beloochistan and Sinde’ (London, 1816), p. 381. Wood's ‘ Oxas’ (London, 1841), 
p^. 20. Mohammed Ma’sdm's ‘History of Sind,* a.d. 710 to 1590. ‘Bombay 
Grovemment Selections,* nevy series. No. xiii, (1856).] 

1 [ Messrs. Frere, Bellasis, and Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service.] 
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1 ^ 0 . 2 : 

Obyeese : — Device altogether obliterated. 

Eeveese : — 

Area : Central symbol in the shape of an elongated eight- 
pointed star : above, ; below, . 

Margin: {sic.') 


Abdxjlrahman-. 

]S*o. 3, Copper : size, 6 ; weight, 44 grains. 

OuvEESE : — Central device, a species of quatrefoil, or star with four 
points, on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a square, the 
words The outer margin of the piece 

is ornamented with a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, 
with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by 
the angular central legend. 

Eeveese : — scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, 
arranged in three lines, are the words jULJ ; the 

concluding word I am unable satisfactorily to decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abduhahman’s tribe. 


Muhammed. 

UTo. 4 : A unique coin of apparently similar type — though 
with an obverse absolutely blanh — ^replaces the name of Abdul- 
rahman on the reverse by that of Muhammed. The concluding 
term is identical with the combination above noted. 


AlBDALLAH. 

No. 5 : Copper. 

Obverse ; — ^Device as in No. 3 (Abdulrahman). 

LEOEism: [^111 J ^] 

Eeveese : — ^Blank. 

No. 6. Copper : size, 3 J ; weight, 18 grains. 

Obverse : Central device as in No. 3, around which in a circular 
scroE may be partially read the formula ^ ill 

Eeveese; — Centre device composed of the name of Aldal- 

lah ; the two portions and being crossed at right angles, in 
somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse device. 

The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square and con- 
sists of the words 
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No. 7. Silver : size, 2 ; weiglit, 8*4 grains.^ Devices are 
discontinued and replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows : 
Obverse : — 

Eeverse: — <dS\j^ j ^\ 

No. 8. Copper, of similar legends. Other specimens vary 
in the division of the words, and omit the title of Al Amir. 


Omar.^ 

No. 9. Silver: size, weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. 
Obverse ; — ^No figured device. Legends arranged in five lines. 

jAX. 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 

Eeverse ; — ^Kufic legends alone in three lines. 

No. 10. Copper : size, 4 ; weight, 35 grains. Common. 
Legends as in the silver coins, with the exception that the j:j 
is placed, for economy of space, in the opening between the J’s of 
<d-Jb. The die execution of these pieces is generally very inferior. 


No. 11. Copper : size, 3| ; weight, 21 grains. Unique. 

Obverse : — ^Blanh. 

Eeverse : — 

Centre : 


Omar (?) 

No. 12. Copper : size, 4J ; weight, 36 grains. Mr. Frere, 
unique. 

^ [Among the silver coins exhximed fiom the so-called Br^hmanhb&d some are so 
minute, as to weigh only 1*2 gr.] 

2 [I am inclined to identify this ruler with the Omar bin Abdallah, above indi- 
cated as the reigning sovereign of Mansdrah, at the period of the geographer 
Masddi’s visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further in the 
following terms : — ‘ There is some relationship between the royal family of 
el-Mansdrah and the family of esh-Shaw§rib, the Kadi, for the kings of el-ManstSrah 
are of the family of Habb^ir ben el-Aswad, and have the name of Beni ’Amr ben 
* Abd el-Ayiz el-Karshi, who is to be distinguished from *Amr ben ’Abd el-Aylz ben 
Merw&n, the Omaiyide (Khalif)’. — Sprenger*s ^Meadows of Gold,* p. 385. See also 
Gildemeister, quoting *Ibn Hank§l,* p. 166, and Elliot, citing the same author 
(‘Historians of India’), p. 63.] 
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Obverse: — Central device, four lines crossing each other at a 
common centre, so as to form a species of star of eight points j four of 
these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Legeitd, arranged as a square: 

with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in 
the vacant spaces outside of each word. 

Margin : Two plain lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Eeveese : Central legend in three lines within a triple circle com- 
posed of dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. I transcribe the 
legend, with due reservation, as ; 
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XXI.— ADDITIONS TO BACTEIAN NUMISMATICS, 
AND DISCOVERT OF THE BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY, 1888 .) 

It is not an easy matter to gratify my nnmismato- 
logioal readers with a plate of entirely new Bactrian 
coins so frequently as they would wish ; for, independ- 
ently of the time and labour requisite for engraving 
them, the subject, as to new names at least, may be 
looked upon now as nearly exhausted. Opportunities, 
however, still occur of verifying doubtful readings, of 
supplying names where they were erased or wanting in 
former specimens, and of presenting slight varieties in 
costume, attitude, and other particulars, which tend to 
complete the pictorial history of the Bactrian coinage. 

For these several objects I enjoyed a most fevorable 
opportunity during the visit of Q-eneral Ventura to 
Calcutta last winter ; his second collection, though 
possessing few types or names absolutely new, boasted 
of many very well preserved specimens of the small 
silver coinage of Menander, ApoUodotus, Lysias, Anti- 
machus, Philoxenes, etc. The General most liberally 
conceded to me, from his abundant store, several that 
were wanting to my own cabinet, both of silver and 
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copper ; and lie placed the rest also at my disposal, to 
draw, examine, and describe, as I might feel mclined. 
Unfortunately, I refused to take charge of the Indo-Scythic 
gold series for examination, findiag nothing particularly 
new among them, the consequence of which was that the 
whole were stolen by some sharper at the hotel where 
the General was residing, and none haye siace been 
recovered ! I am now speaking of last Jmuary ! Since 
then I have received a coin and drawings of several others 
from Gen. Court ; also two or three from Gen. Allard ; 
and, latterly, the whole produce of Capt. Bumes’ search 
in the neighbourhood of Kabul have been entrusted to 
my care. It is the very latest arrival from him (or 
rather from a valuable member of his expedition. Dr. 
Lord), consisting of two beautiful corns of Eucratides, 
that stimulates me at once to give forth aU that have 
accumulated in my Baotrian drawer siuee I last wrote 
on the subject. I must give Dr. Lord’s corns the first 
place, because one of them is, perhaps, the most curious 
and important that has yet fallen into our hands. 

Plate xlii. contains etchings of both of these coins 
to which I would thus draw prominent attention. Dr. 
Lord thus describes the place and circumstances of their 
discovery : — 

* 1 do myself tlie pleasure to forward two coins, wHch. I have been 
BO fortunate as to fLnd during my late visit to Turldstan. The double- 
headed coin I found at Tash Korghan, the other at Kunduz.’ 

rig. 2 I need not particularly describe, as, though new to us, it 
has been published from other specimens in France. The reverse has 
a naked figure of Apollo in lieu of the Dioscuri. 

Fig, 1 is an unique medallion (that is, a tetradrachma) of Eucratides. 

OnvEnsE : — A fine youthful head and bust of the king wearing a 
plain steel helmet, with the bands of the diadem protruding behind* 
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On the area above and below — ^ba2iaet2 mefas etkpatiahs in the 
nominative case. 

Reteese : — Busts of a man and a woman looking to the right : 
hair simple and without diadem; legend above haiokaeots, below 
KAI AAOAIKH2. 

Supplying tlie "word vto?, we Lave here the parentage 
of Eucratides developed in a most unexpected way: 
‘ TLe great king Eucratides, son of Heliocles and Lao- 
dioe.’ TLe former is a well-known Oreek name, Lut it 
is evident from tLe aLsence of title and diadem tLat Le 
Wt5S a private person, and yet tLat Lis son, Laviug found 
Lis way to tLe tLrone, was not asLamed of Lis unregal 
origin.^ 

I Lave long Leen pledged to my readers to give 
tLem a new alpLaLet for tLese Baotrian legends, and I 
tLiuk tLe time Las now arrived wLen I may ventm-e 
to do so ; or at least to make known tLe modifications 
wLicL Lave been elicited by tLe abundance of fresL 
names and finely preserved specimens wLicL Lave passed 
under my eye since that epoch. It must Le remembered 
that the only incontestible authority for the determina- 
tion of a vowel or consonant is its constant employment 
as the equivalent of the same Greek letter in the proper 
names of the Bactrian kings. Beyond this we Lave only 
analogies and resemblances to other alphabets to help 
us, and the conjectural assumption of such values for the 
letters that occur in the titles and epithets of royalty as 


1 [I haire omitted some of Prinsep’s original speculations in regard to the Indian 
origin of Eucratides’ mother, that he was led into by the faulty drawing of the coin 
supplied to him by Mr. Masson, and which the sealing wax impression of the original 
in ms possession did not enable him to rectify until new information reached him at 
the moment of the publication of the current number of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,^ 
when the error was unhesitatingly corrected by a fly-leaf note.] 
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may furnish an admissible translate of the Greek in each 
and every case. 

It mil be my object presently to show that this can 
be done, as far as the coins are concerned, by means of 
the Sanskrit or rather the Pali language ; but in the 
first place it will be more convenient to bring forward 
my revised scheme of the alphabet as far as it is yet 
matured. Unfortunately the exceeding looseness of or- 
thography and caligraphy which could not but prevail 
when one foreign language (for such it was to the Greek 
die-cutters) was attempted to be rendered by the ear 
in another character, equally foreign to the language 
and to the scribes, with abundance of examples before 
me, renders it almost impossible to select the true 
model of some letters for the type-founder ! ^ 

1 begin with the initial vowels : 

9, a. This symbol continues to occupy the place of the vowel a in 
all the new names lately added to our list, beginning with the Greek 
A, of which we have now no less than seven examples. The other 
short initials appear to be formed by modifications of the alif as in the 
Arabic, thus : 

tf e, is constantly employed for the E of Greek names. 

2 w, is found following it in the word Eucratides, as though put for 
the Greek t, but other evidence is wanting. 

f [with the head-line reversed], i? though seldom met with on the 
coins, is common in the inscriptions, and by analogy may be set down 
as i, 

•9 d [the INumismatic an, plate xi.], is employed in words begin- 
ning with AN. 

The medials seem to be formed in all cases by a peculiar system of 

' pt mil be seen tbat under tbe combined poverty and imperfection of the only 
Bactnan type available in Europe, I have bad much difficulty in doing justice to 
Pnnsep s latest revision of this alphabet. As my author’s own forms were often 
faiuty and defective, it was of course useless to reproduce the deficient letters, or 
to do more than indicate -as nearly as possible, though necessarily in somewhat of 
a patchwork maimer, the essential position in which he left the study of Arian 
palaeography.] 
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diacritical marks ; of these the i is the best determined, being found 
applied to almost all the consonants in the form of a small stroke 
crossing the letter. The d is uncertain; it may be a prolongation 
below in the r, — a foot stroke or mdtra. The e, I judge from the 
Manikyala inscription, to be a detached stroke behind and above ; in a 
few cases only joined. The ^ may be the loop so often seen at the 
foot of the written letters. I feel it to be a little premature thus to 
assign sounds without any positive authority ; but it was from a 
similar assumption of the value of its vowel marks that I was led to 
the discovery of the Indian pillar alphabet. 

With regard to the consonants, I ought, perhaps, to follow the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet ; but, as the language to be expressed is 
allied to the Sanskrit, it may be more convenient to analyze them in 
the order of the latter. 

> 1 , lea. This letter on further scrutiny I find invariably to repre^ 
sent K ; and its place is never taken on the coins by ^ , as I formerly 
supposed. It occurs also with the vowel afiix i, as lii\ also, but 
seldom, with the u, as hu ; and with the subjoined r, as Ter a. In the 
compounds, Ida, Mi, a form is adopted more like the Hebrew g p 
(quere ^). There are two or three examples in support of it. 

% Ml, is limited as such to the name of Antimachou ; but I find it 
also representing the g in Abagasou. In the written tablets we have 
various forms seemingly identical with it ; yet one of these, with the 
vowel i, is used in some places for dhi (intended for the infiected i ?), 
There is no small affinity between them and % Q, the M of the old 
Sanskrit written invertedly. 

[1st, see second form of Humismatic ; 2nd, the same inflected 
with r ; 3rd, the compound represented by the eleventh letter in the 
inscription from the brass cylinder,, pi. vi., vol. i.] I place these forms 
here because they occur several times in the tablets, and they bear 
some resemblance to the g of the Pehlvi. 

Of the Sanskrit palatials neither the Greek nor the Chaldaic alpha- 
bets contain any proper examples — the ch andy are modified to z and ta 
— which letters we must expect to find substituted for the Sanskrit class 

[Ho. 1, a reversed ; 2, a ^ reversed. See Humismatic cJih, pi. xv.] 
The first of these forms is found at the close of a series of words 
terminating each in the same vowel inflection, e ; which makes me 
suppose it to be the Sanskrit conjunction cJ^a, uniting a string of 
epithets in the locative case. As yet I have no stranger argument for 
its adoption. 

it, or vj , ja {tsa ?). The form of the Chaldaic ts v, agrees well with 


VOIi II, 
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tlie first j indeed, in many coins of Azes, the Bactrian form is identical 
with the Chaldaic. I find that in every case this letter may he best 
represented by the Sanskrit ^ y, and, indeed, in the early coins of 
ApoUodotns, etc., its duplicated form [the fourth letter in Maharaja, 
pL xii.] seems to be copied from the ancient Sanskrit £, reversed in 
conformity with the dicection of the writing. The only infiection I 
have met with of this letter is jti, 

I can make no discrimination between cerebrals and dentals ; be- 
cause the Grreek names translated have of course no such distinctions, 
but from the variety of symbols to which the force of d and t must be 
ascribed, I incHne to think the alphabet is provided with a full com- 
plement, though it is in the first place indeed almost a matter of option 
which letter to caU d, ty r, or n, they are all so much alike — thus for 
t we have l, and T, and with the vowel % % etc. 

As the equivalent of d again we have the same ‘i, Ti, T, and also 
three other forms [1st, the second of the fifth Tradata, pi. xii; 2nd, 
the third of Menander ; 3rd, the penultimate in No. 32, pi. xii.] : and 
for dhiy [dhri and dlif\ the formerly evidently with \ subjoined; 
the latter quasi Ui or ddi : sometimes it is nearer ^ n\ 

I do not attribute this ambignity to the letters themselves so much 
as to the carelessness and ignorance of the writers, who might pro- 
nounce the foreign name Apollodotus, indifferently Apahitada, Apala- 
data, and even Apalanata. Being obliged to make a choice, I assume 
as in my former paper — 

1 , "^y for ta, whence the various inflections, 
t^ay thay commonly used for dhy and its inflections. 

> L» for day nda. 

i, na, I do not perceive any indications of the other nasals, and 
indeed, they seem to be omitted when joined to another consonant : 
but I find something corresponding to the anumara attached below the 
vowel «, and before consonants it seems represented by m, 

h The first of the labials is one of the best established letters. 
It has been discovered also inflected, and united with either A or 5 in 
b •pha or : also with li in and in other combinations which 
will be noticed as they are brought forward. 

Y > (p> or fa 9 I have no stronger reasons than before for con- 
tinuing this value to (p : — it seems in some few cases to usurp the place 
of ; it is inflected also. 

Baf is still undetermined; in the doubtful name above quoted, 
ABAFASOT, it seems to be replaced by 'i or b — the aspirate is also 
unknown. 

u ma This letter admits of no doubt whatever; but in the 
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Menander form, vl/j I recognize tlie inflection me^ corresponding 
with the Greek name more closely. The second or what may be called 
the printed form of n has a considerable afldnity in form with the old 
Sanskrit H or H, whence it may be almost as readily deriyed as the 
Burmese form of the Pali m. 

A ya. This letter is unchanged : it invariably replaces % and y, and 
sometimes j where the latter would be expressed by the Sanskrit or 
lb. It may perchance have been modified from the letter, for in some 
examples it is turned up on the sides thus, ^ ; the inflected fonn y/ is 
of common occurrence : y« less common. 

It is necessary to preserve these three representatives 
of ; I incline to think that the prolongation below may be the jndtm 
or the long d inflection, rd ; for the first “form is used in Ermaiou 
where there is no intervening vowel. It is only distinguishable from 
d by the foot-mark of the latter, which seems to be often omitted 
notwithstanding. 

H, la. Purther acquaintance has taught me that this is the only 
representative of A in Greek names : the instances wherein the I before 
appeared to be replaced by 1 have been disproved by duplicate coins. 
The inflected form pH, has numerous examples among our new ac- 
quisitions. 

4 m, and vi, rest on strong but not indisputable authority, as will 
bo seen below. 

oo, \, ha, has been removed from its former position as I on ample 
grounds ; and the value now assigned has, I think, equally strong sup- 
port — though as far as Greek names are concerned it rests solely on 
the initial syllable of Heliooles, he. There is, again, a similaiity worthy 
of remark between inverted, and the old Sanskrit ha, tr, 5^. 

'p, sa. To this letter I gave the sound of o on the former occasion, 
because I found it the general termination of nominatives masculine 
in Zend and PaK — ^replacing the Sanskrit i^isarga, ah or as. Since 
then I have found the same letter (affected with the vowel i) in two 
Greek names as the equivalent of si, and I am too happy on other con- 
siderations to adopt this as its constant value ; whether the dental s of 
the Sanskrit will best represent it remains to be seen, but the nearest 
approximation in form occurs in the Hebrew D s : there are certainly 
two other chai-acters [one like a h, or 0^], and n, having the force of s 
or sh. The former I should presume to be the Sanskrit sha from its 
likeness to the old form O'. The latter, n, iiiay be a variation of a, for 
which it is sometimes used, but rather by change of the Greek z to 2, 
than as being the same letter, for elsewhere it takes the place of the 
Greek 2 as in aziai20T, while a occurs for z in the same word. In 
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form it seems to be the Chaldaic ]n, or M soft. Several inflections of 
these letters have been observed. 

It will be naturally expected that the alterations I have been com- 
pelled to adopt in the value of many of the above letters must produce 
considerable modifications in my former interpretation of the Bactrian 
legends. Indeed, when I look back at my attempt of 1835, I must 
confess that it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I was misled 
by the Nakshi-rustam triling-ual inscription, wherein the title of king 
of kings has been uniformly read as malahdn maUM, though I balanced 
between this and the term mahardo, having found pao on the Indo- 
Scythio series. But, once perceiving that the final letter might be 
rendered as sa^ which is the regular Pali termination of the genitive 
case, I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution' of all the names and the 
epithets through the pliant, the wonder-working Pah, which seems 
to have held an universal sway during the prevalence of the Buddhist 
faith in India. 

The best test of the • superiority of a Pali interpretation will be 
found in its application* to the several royal titles of the Greek kings, 
which were previously quite unintelligible. The first of these is 
simply BA3iAEn5, which is constantly rendered by ^ahardjasa, 

the Pah form of is true that there is some doubt 

whether the long vowel d is here applied to the h and r j but we have 
long since been accustomed to the omission of this and even other vowels 
in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The word is often written 'P'4'n.\u, 
whence I have supposed the dot or dash below to stand for d. 

The next title is ba^iaexis basiaejun, which we find replaced by 
maJidrdjasa r&jwrdjam^ a perfectly sound and proper expression accord- 
ing to the idiom of the Sanskrit. But in one class of coins, that of 
Azes, there are some very weD preserved specimens, in which the 
second part of the title is which is evidently rdjdtirdjasa (or 

adU^ for the letter has a turn at foot, and may be meant for dU\ the 
regular of the paramount* sovereigns of India. The 

syllable dhi is often written ti, n, or even ti or gi(j) but the 
vowel i shews what is meant. 

To the title of king of kings is generally added on the Greek side 
the epithet mepaaot, for which we have an addition in Bactrian of the 
word 'P'llu mdhatasa, one of the forms of the Pali genitive of maJidn 
(or mahat) great, which makes only maJiatah in Sanskrit. The 
full title then is thus found to be mahdrdjasa TdjadJiiTcgasa mahatcLSd^ 
which is far preferable to the clumsy and unsatisfactory malakao Uh 
Uo malaho of my^ormer paper, now rectified by the rejection of ^ as Tea. 
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The next title in the list is sothpoS, for which we have rather a 
dubious word of four letters, either dadatasa or nandatasa, the former 
equivalent to the bestower of ddna, a word comprehending pro- 
tection as well as charity ; — the latter to «r55[?II ‘ of the giver, of plea- 
sure.’ 

The epithet of next frequency is anikhtot, the unconquered, which is 
translated by apmihatasa (Sans. the unbeaten or invincible. 

It is this word principally which leads me to make p va, and to distin- 
guish it from ^ ti and pH Z^, with the latter of which I before con- 
founded it. 

iN’ext in order comes the somewhat mmilar expression nikh^opot ; 
but the correct definition of this epithet is preserved in jayadlm'asaf 
the bearer of victory. In one instance the :dh is written separately 
‘P'n'PAAM ; in others (like the dh of adJd) it is jayadarasa, but there 
can be little doubt of the sense ; and this word is a strong confirmation 
of the value of the letter 4 , or u. jci* 

There is a second epithet of nearly the same signification which is 
common enough on the Seleucidan coins, but comparatively rare on 
those of Bactria, nikatopos. This epithet was found on the unique 
coin of Amyntas, of which Col. Stacy was unfortunately robbed, and 
on one or two others. In the Bactrian translation the same word is 
used in every case as for nikh4»opoy, namely, ja/yadharasa, the possessor 
of victory, or the victorious. 

There remains but one epithet to be accounted for (for ^iaohatopos 
of the Apollodotus unique coin does not seem to be translated) : — it 
occurs on the coins of Heliocles, Spalurmes, and Archelies; I mean 
AIKAIOT ‘ the just’ — a rare epithet in any but the Arsacidan line of 
kings. This is everywhere rendered by dhamiJeasa (Sans, 
the exact expression required, and one constantly applied to Indian 
kings. 

I am wrong in saying that the epithets are here exhausted, for on 
the unique coin of Agathoeleia in Dr. Swiney’s possession there is a 
singular epithet ©EOTPOnOT, * heavenly dispositioned,’ yet unaccounted 
for : of these, the two or three first letters are lost, and the last two 

tasa may terminate devamatasa or some such simple translation. It 
is a curious fact that the name of the queen does not appear to be 
feminine in the Bactrian legend ; and the title mahdrdjasa is also in 
the masculine. 

There is another expression on a coin of Spalurmes, viz., ' king’s 
brother,’ 5nAAYM05 aikaiot aaea^oy tot basuem, the Bactrian 
translation of which at first seemed inexplicable; but, by moans of 
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another coin, I think I have solved the enigma, as will be presently 
explained. 

Another expression for the ^ great king of kings,’ is met with in 
one example only, as far as my information goes, namely, in the rude 
square coin of Spalirises, of which four specimens have passed through 
my hands : hero the expression runs maharajam mahatakasa (quasi 
; but no great stress can be laid on such rude specimens. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of the regal titles, we may place 
once more under review the whole of the Greek names with their Dac- 
trian transcripts collated from a multitude of specimens. 


GREEK. NAME. BACTRIAN IN ROMAN CHARACTER. 

A20T Ayasa (pronounced Ajasa) 

AZIAI30T Ayilishasa. 

AnOAAOAOTOT Apaladatasa. 

ArAGOKAEnS (found only in the old Sanskrit) H A O + £ € 

• -u 

ArA0OKAEIA3 Falcasaqlitasa [ox yasa). 

ANTIMAXOT Anti-maMasa, 

ANTIAAKIAOT * Anti^aliJddasa. 

AMYNTOY Amitasa. 

APXEAIOY (uni(iue, Bactrian name erased). 

ABAFASOY Abakliashasa, 

EYKPATIAOT JEuJcratidasa. 

EPMAIOY JBrmmjasa. 

HAIOKAEmS Eelayaqlayasa, 

AIOMHAOY Tayamidasa. 

AY5IOY Lisiasa (or Lisikasa). 

MAYOY ’ Ma-asa (or mdyusa), 

MENANAPOT Medanasa (or Menanasa). 

^►lAOSENOY Tilasinasa (or Flijadnasa, 


Then follow a class of coins in which the names are either quite 
different on either side, or the Greek is intended for a transcript or 
translation of the native appellation. 

ONUNOT (of Vonones) SpalaMrasa (or Balahdrasa 9) 

SHAAYPIOY (or 5HAAYM02 Spalafarmasa. 

SnAAIPnOT Spalirishasa. 

Then the group of the Terres, or Phraates dynasty, if we may so 
call it, of which some new specimens will be introduced presently— 

YNAOOEPPOY Farahetasa nandaiasa, 

rONAO^APOY Farahetasa gandadharasa. 

HPONAS^EPPOY Fharateklisanadharasa 9 

but it may be doubted whether aH these are not in reality the same 
name, Fa/Jrahetasaj coupled with the title corresponding to 5nTHP05, 
written in a loose manner. 

On the reverse of the coins of the second Hermseus (or perhaps the 
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third), having a Hercules for reverse, commences another series of native 
names, forming what we have designated the Kadphises or Kadaphes 
group. After the change from epmaiot on the obverse, to kaa-^izot, 
we have still precisely the same reverse as before, and it is preserved 
through a numerous series; — the title of maharaja is not to be found, 
nor is it easy to see where to commence either the Greek reading 
KDZlnvAn KAA^iZDV XDPaj/ou, or the Bactrian, which may be transcribed 
dhama . . rata KujulaTcasa salasTiahlia Kadaphasfn , : — in this reading, if 
we can make out nothing else, there are at the least two names, Kosoula 
(also written Kozuh and JSj)%ola\ and Kadphizes (also written Kada^hse 
and Kadphises)j accounted for. The distinctions on the small coin of 
KOPANOT ZA0OT KAA^EC I am unable as yet to make out for want of 
further samples. 

Connected with the same family we then come to the long inscrip- 
tion on the Mokadphisea coins, which may be read by comparison of a 
great many examples ; — 

Mahdrajasa rajadhirajasa sahatraeha ihacha mahiharasa dhi maJeadpM^asa nandata. 

‘ Of tlie great sovereign, the ting of kings, both here and everywhere seizing the 
earth, etc., Mokadphises, the saviour?^ 

I do not insist upon any of these epithets, salatra mahidharasaj for 
in fact they vary in every specimen. The dhi also looks in many coins 
more like dha, quasi dhama KadpUsasa. On some the reading is rather 
sdbalasa savlratasa mahiGhhitasa sovereign ?). On some gold 

coins, again, the name more resembles vmahima KadpMsasa, agreeing 
with the Greek oohmo kaa^ichc. 

It remains only to apply my theory of the Bactrian alphabet to the 
inscriptions on the cylinders and stone slabs extracted from the topes 
at Manikyala, etc., but this is a task of much more serious difficulty, 
and one not to be done off-hand, as aU the rest has been ! I must, 
therefore, postpone the attempt until I am better prepared with my 
lesson ; and, meantime, I will proceed to describe briefly the contents of 

PLATE XLIII. 

Pig. 1 is a RTnnll silver Euthydemas in Capt. Burnes’ collection: it resembles 
exactly the medallions already published of the same prince. Weight, 62 grs. See 
pi. XXV., vol, iv., fig. 1, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* 

Pig. 2 is a hemidrachma of Demetrius also belonging to Captain Bumes. See 
one figured from General Ventura's collection, pi. xiii., fig. 2. 

Pig. 3, a silver coin of Antialcidas, presented to me by General Ventura. Execu- 
tion very good. Weight 10^ grains. 

Obvrrsb BASlAEnS NIKH«3^0P0T ANTIAAKIAOY. Head of the king with 
a flat helmet shaped like a cocked hat : — chlamys on the shoulders, and diadem seen 
under the hat. 

Reverse : — ^Bactrian legend, Mdhdrajam jayadharasa Ji/>itiali7cidaaa. J upitcr 
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seated holding a small figure of victory : — at Ms feet to the right, the forepart of a 
small elephant ^th trunk elevated. Monogram on the left composed of P and \ 

Fig. 4, a similar drachma of Lysias, belonging to Greneral Yentura ; unique. 

Obvekse BASIAEflS ANIKHTOT AYSIOY. Kead of the king, with the 
Demetrius helmet, shaped like an elephant’s head. 

Revbese : — Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa apavihatasa Msiasa. (The copper 
square pieces have Lisikasa). Hercules naked standing, with club and honskin, as 
on the coins of Demetrius. 

Figs. 5, 6. Two varieties of Menander, not yet depicted in the journal, given to 
me by General Yentura, who has many of a similar nature. In one the prince wears 
a handsome helmet, in the other he has the simple diadem. The reverse of both 
agrees with the one engraved in pi. xiv., fig. 1, except that Minerva looks in the 
contrary direction. 

Heliocles, Kino oe Bactria. 

Fig. 7.- The first coin of Heliocles wMch I have yet seen in India. It belongs 
to General Yentura. A square copper or bronze piece in excellent preservation. 

Obverse:— BAS lAEnS AIKAIOT HAIOKAEOY2. Diadem’d head of the ‘just 
king, Heliocles,’ somewhat similar in features to Eucratides. 

Reverse . Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa dhamihasa JEeliyaldayasa : ® an elephant 
equipped with howdah and trappings walking to the right ; monogram S. 

Fig. 8. A less perfect coin of the same king presented by the General to myself. 

In lien of the head of Heliocles, the obverse bears an elephant, naked, walking to 
the left, Greek legend as above. The reverse is irrecoverably lost. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary here to retract my former douhts of the 
existence of a Heliocles in the Bactrian dynasty, since they have long 
been removed hy the account of the silver medals in Prance. YYe have 
as yet seen none but these two copper specimens in India, hut the proba- 
bility is that both silver and copper might he found in Bactria proper, 
to the north of the Hindu Kush or Imaus. 

An opinion has been started hy Mionnet, in opposition to many 
European numismatists, that Heliocles was no other than Eucratides 
the second, the parricide. The surname of aikaios, so unsuitable to 
such a character, he supposes given through fear or adulation, which 
I agree with M. H. Hochette in thinking too great an anomaly to 
be allowable : hut without seeking to account for this staggering cir- 
cumstance, we can now help M. Mionnet to a very powerful argument 
in his favour from the unique coin of Hr. Lord described in a former 
part of this paper, which proves that Eucratides’ father was a Heliocles ; 
and we know that it was common to call an eldest son hy his grand- 


K.B. The etching of tMs coin is a total failure : the plate was laid by for 
several months and tbe acid would then barely touch it. In reteacing it, tbe native 
engraver has quite wandered from my original, and I perceive it too late for 
alteration on more than half the edition of the plate. 

* The ante-penultimate letter might be better read Sra, or Sri \ which would rive 
a. ba^mt version of the name, — hUyamyasya, ‘having a sun-like prosperity.’ 
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father's name, as is, indeed, universally the custom to the present day 
both in Eastern and "Western countries. 

Pig*. 9. I have introduced this duplicate of the single mutilated coin depicted 
in fig. 8, pi. XV., among the then douhtM group, because ^General Ventura’s present 
specimen exhibits the name in the Bactrian, 'Pa!) ayasa^ and thus proves it to belong 
to the abundant series of AZES* coins. 

Fig. 10 is a square copper coin of Lysias kindly added to my cabinet by General 
Ventura. 

It is in better preservation than any before published. 

Obverse:— BASIAEnS ANIKHTOY AY2IOY. Head of Lysias, with diadem. 
Mionnet says of a similar coin, ^ represents en Hercule, la massue sur I’epaule 
gauche’ — ^but I do not perceive these characteristics very distinctly. 

Reverse: — Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa aymihatma Usilcasa^ ‘of the uncon- 
quered king LisiJca* 

I perceive that both Mionnet and M. Raoul Eochette give to Lysias 
the square coins of Spalyries or Spalurmes ; though there is no resem- 
blance whatever between them. M. Raoul Eochette writes in the 
'Journal des Savants,' Mars, 1836, p. 136 : — 

‘ Cette autre medaille de Lysias differe sous tous les rapports de celles que nous 
possedions dej^ du meme prince: elle est rest^e inconnuc,^ k tous Ics savants et 
voyageurs Anglais qui, depuis plusieurs annees se sont appliques avec un z^lo si 
louable k recueillir ces precieux monuments de la civilization Grecque enfouis dans le 
sol de I’Inde : et I’exemplaire que nous devons k M. le g6n6ral Allard, et quo je 
public, est encore unique. La fabrique, qui rcssemble k celle de la m4daille du roi 
anonyme, que j’ai fait connaltre,^ accuse sensiblcment une ' 6poquc de decadence, 
d’accord avoc la forme carree du c et de 1’ □ qui commencent a paraitre sur la 
monnaie des Arsacides, k partir de Phraate III. a une epoque qui doit s’eloigner bien 
pen de 1’ fige de notre Lysias. On pourrait voir un autre rapport entre cette 
monnaie Bactrienne et les mddailles du mSme prince Arsacide, dans le titre de juste, 

AIKAIOY, qui se lit habitueUemeut sur les medailles de Phraate III mais 

ce qui constitue ici la particularite la plus remarquable et la plus ncuve, e’est la 
qualification d’ Adelphe, AAEA^OY, afCect^e par Lysias, &c.” 

When the mistake of attributing this coin to the wrong person is 
corrected, it is curious how perfectly the observations of the learned 
antiquarian of Paris confirm the conjecture to which I have been led 
by the deciphering of the Bactrian legend :^the coin is that of the 
'son of a king Spalahara or Balahara;' in bearing the efifigy of 
Hercules it agrees with the corrupted coins of Hermseus II. and others 

' The drawing of the very coin described by M. R. R. was published by myself 
in June, 1835, hut I did not deem the name legible, nor has it proved so at Paris, 
by their making Lysiou out of Spalurmou. I stated my reason for not publishing 
earlier to be, that I might not forestal the ‘As. Soc. of Paris’ in describing General 
Ventui-a’s splendid collection. ^ ^ . 

* It is not obvious in what this great resemblance consists ; — one coin is square, 
the other round:— one has a Greek legend only; the other a bilingual one— the 
equestrian figure is the obverse in one, the reverse in the other. ^ The anonymous 
coin was first published in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ in 1831, and in the Journal for 
1833 and 1834. 
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of the Pherres or Phrahetasa (Phraates ?) type, which appear to belong 
to one family. M. E. E. agrees with our discoverer Masson in locating 
them in an Indo-G-reck djmasty at I^ysa, or near Jelalabad, where 
their coins are found in the greatest abundance. 

I have introduced an engraving of a very perfect specimen of this 
coin given to me by Mr. Trevelyan, who got it h’om Mohan Lai, as 
fig. 3 of pi. xlii. 

It may be remembered that the name of Yonones is not found on 
the Eactrian side of his coins, but a totally different word, 
Balaharasa as I read it, or perhaps BaldJiarasa the patron 

of champions, a term nearly equivalent to ' Satrap.' Now on all the 
coins of Spalyries (or Spalurmes) hitherto found, the initial letter has 
been unfortunately cut off ; but the three next are laMra^ the same as 
above, wanting only the final genitive inflection : the next letters may 
be read ^tutasa^ for of the son.' Putting the whole together 

we have (7^ Ba) Idha/ra^utasa dhamiham Balafaramasay ^ of Balafarama 
(either for Ealaparama, or whose strength is his armour) the 

just, the son of Ealahara.' Therefore, as he was brother of the cotem- 
porary of Yonones, ^the then king' must also have been a son of the 
same person : and we should expect to find another coin of a some- 
what similar type struck by him. These conditions are satisfactorily 
combined in the rude square coin of Spaliriscs, depicted in pi. xv. 
and pi. xxviii., fig. 7. He has the same flowing mantle from the 
shoulders, the sceptre of royalty, and his native name appears to be 
Ealirishasa : thus the father’s native name is Ealahara ; the eldest 
son's Ealirisha, and the second son's Ealavarma, and the copper money 
of the whole triad is distinguished for its exceeding rudeness no less 
than, its confonnability of type ! The silver money of Spalurmes and 
Spalirises has not yet been found, or we might probably find that it 
maintained the name of Yonones, the Parthian king, or his successor, 
on the obverse. 

The style of these three names commencing with Eala, — and the 
title in particular of the first, Ealahara, — caU to mind the Ealhara 
dynasty of north-western India, of which the epoch cannot be said to 
be yet well defined. One of the earliest foreign authorities, the his- 
torian Masoudi, who wrote in 947 A.n., says : — ‘ The dynasty of Phoor, 
who was overcome by Alexander, (had) lasted 140 years: then came 
that of Dabschehm, which lasted 120 years : that of Yalith was next, 
and lasted 80 years, some say 130. The next dynasty was that of 
Couros : it lasted 120 years. Then the Indians divided and formed 
several kingdoms ; there was a king in the country of Sind ; one at 
Kanaujj another in Kashmir; and a fourth in the city of Mankir' 
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(Minnagara ?) called also tlie great Houza, and tlie prince who reigned 
there had the title of Balhara/ ^ 

120 + 80 + 120 = 320 years, estimated from Alexander’s time, 
brings ns to n.o. 3, or, allowing a few more years to Porns, say 10 or 
20 A.D. ITow, the reign of Yonones I. as king of Parfchia is dated by 
Yaillant from a.d. 6 to A.n. 20, so that the accordance of time is here 
perfect, and we need seek no other explanation of the paramount 
Persian sovereign’s name and efdgy on one side, 'v\hile the other 
modestly bore that of his tributary, because wo have witnessed the 
same in the Satrap coins of Sm'ashtra. The native kings were appa- 
rently allowed to have the copper coin to themselves. The religion 
here, however, is polytheistic, the effigy that of Hercules or Balac^eva. 

‘Without insisting upon their being the same person, I cannot help 
mentioning that the name of Balarishi is found as one of four brothers 
by different mothers, who cut a conspicuous figure in Indian fable. 
Balarishi, Yikramarka, Bali, and Bhartrihari; the second of these is 
the celebrated Yikramaditya, whose reign falls 56 years before Christ, 
and he was the son of one Gandha-rupa, or, as the fable has it, of a 
gmdha/rm, in the mortal disguise of an ass. Wilford interprets the 
tale by making Yikramaditya the son of Bahram Gor of Persia by an 
Indian princess, and, to account for the anachronism of 400 years, is 
forced to imagine there were several kings of the same name, — which 
would be likely enough if he admitted (as seems certain from our coins) 
that Yikramaditya is a mere title. We shall presently allude again to 
this circumstance. 

Pig. 11. From General Yentura’s collection. A more perfect specimen of a 
hitherto illegible coin. It is now seen to belong to Mayes. 

Obverse:— BAZSIAEUS BASIAEriN MEPAAOT MATOY. Front figure of the 
king seated on a chair or throne, a shawl (?) on his shoulders, and a club or knotted 
sceptre in his right hand like that given to Mokadphises. 

Eeverse : — Much worn and indistinct, a female holding some object like a scarf 
with both hands, and having a fiowing robe behind, like that of the Yonones group. 
Bactrian legend, rdjadhirajasa mahatasa maasa^ and on the field vi;\ used nume- 
rically (?) 

The discovery of this rare specimen, only the third known of the 
prince whose name it bears,® will be highly gratifying to the numisma- 
tists of Paris. It will, in the first place, remove the doubt entertamed 
by M. Raoul Rochette himself whether the un-Greek appellation 
Mayes might not be used for Mao, ^ the moon,’ as a divinity and not as 
a king ; or whether, united to the title basiaets, the compound may 

1 Wilford’s Essay, 'Asiatic Researches,’ ix., 181. 

2 I have just received another Mayes of different type from Capt. Burnes too late 
for insertion here. — I.P. 
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not be' equivalent to the name of ApoUodotns : 'ce n’est la, du reste, 
qu’une conjecture que je soumets avec beaucoup de defiance aux 
lumieres de nos philologues indianistes, desquels seuls il est permis 
d’esperer la solution de ce curieux prohleme/ 

The problem is now solved so far that we find him an earthly sove- 
reign with similar titles to those of Azes, — and that he is not Apollo- 
dotus! The native name, composed of three letters, I should have 
formerly read mao, but on the new, and I think correct, system now 
adopted, it must be read Md^asa or Ma/ymai as near an approach to the 
Greek, or by the Greek to it, as the relative alphabets would allow. 
Of the name itself, I am inclined to identify it neither with Maia, the 
mother of Mercury (though the caduceus favors this idea, and the 
Indian Mdyd is also the mother of Buddha), nor with Mao, as lunus, — 
though Chandra is a common name enough, — but rather with Mayu 
the son of Euvora, the god of riches (whose name also is 
frequently adopted by princes),^ and it may have been borne by a con- 
temporary or successor of Apollodotus, who swayed the sceptre but a 
short period in some part of the Panjab, if it is necessary to suppose 
them of the same age. 

Philoxenes. 

Pig. 12. A square copper coin in most respects agreeing with the former ono, also 
of General Tentnra’s collection, but having apparently a difference in the orthography 
of the Bactrian name. On comparing the drawing of the silver Philoxenes in the 
* Journal des Savans,’ with the rapid sketch I had taken of the same coin while in 
Calcutta, I perceive that I read the name and title wrong ; which is my reason for 
inserting this better preserved coin : — the legend is clearly maharajasa apmihatasa 
plijasinasa (or FMldsina&a). On tho silver coin the epithet is apavihasasa (quasi 
not to be laughed at ! but I think tho s must he a blunder. 

M. Eaoul Eochette judges from the military aspect of Philoxenes 
that he was a satrap placed with a regal title on the north frontier of 
the Bactrian kingdom when threatened by the Scythians; but the 
circumstance of none of his coins having been found by Masson in the 
upper field, while several have come to light in the Panjah, would tend 
to contradict this hypothesis, as much as the Ceres Cwrpophore, or 
abundance personified, and humped huU of his copper coin. This 
learned critic does not allow that the brahmany buE has any reference 
to India, because it is seen on the Seleucidan coins ; hut in the only 
specimen I have in. my cabinet of a Seleucus with a bull reverse, the 
animal is altogether of the European breed. 

1 See notes on the AUahhbid inscription, Nov. 1837, p. ^I^—Fdldka Ifgras&na, 
devardshtrdka Kwoera, As the Parthian kings were styled demjmita, this country of, 
the devas may have been in the north, as was indeed the fabulous country of Kuvera, 
the god-king. 
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Coins op the Azes Group. 

A great deal remains to be done ere we shall be able to clear the 
history of this numerous and interesting series of coins. Every day 
new types and varieties spring up, generally of tinned copper or bronze. 

Fig. 13 is a specimen in good relief lately sent down to mo by General Allard; 
there was another in the collection sent home by General Court under care of M. 
Mcifredy, of which I was favored with the sight of the drawing. On this the name 
on the Greek side was entire, and thence I am enabled to complete my description. 

Obverse :—BACIA£!iJC BACIASUJN MsrAAOV VNAO^SPPOV, — rhjainabrah- 
manical dress, upper part of the body naked, — on the head a turban (?) with flowing 
fillets. The small figure of victory holding a chaplet over him forms the peculiarity 
of the device, of which there are yet but three samples. The monogi*am, which was 
before so unintelligible to us, I now recognise as a combination of two letters of the 
old Sanskrit alphabet, y and ±, m and 

Reverse : — ‘Whether the figure in a brahmanical costume, holding a trident in the 
right hand and a palm branch in the left, is Keptune, Siva, the river Indus, or the 
king, I am not sufficiently initiated in the art to determine. No two reverses seem 
to bo exactly alike, though formed of the same materials ; the legend on the present in 
Bactrian is 

Maliarajasa rajarajasa nandatasa jayadharasa (.^) Farhetasa. 

I do not pretend to be satisfied with the last epithet, nor with the 
name, which, however, I collate with M. Court’s. I have conceived it 
possible, on a former occasion, that it referred to Phrahates, the pre- 
decessor of Yonones, or another of the same name : but there are too 
many uncertain letters in it to build theories safely upon. At any 
rate, the same name of five letters, here seen below the figure of Siva, 
is found on all the rude coins ascribed formerly to Unad (now corrected 
to) Vndo-phrreSy with exception of the penultimate letter, which is 
there always formed like an /. Fara-etisa (.^), to which nandatasa 
(soteros) is invariably added — on M. Court’s coin this epithet may be 
preferably read YllU great ! 

On the area are two Bactrian letters, which might be profanely 
taken for ' six shillings’ by an uninitiated handler ! 

Fig. 14. A variety of the same group, in General Ventura’s recent collection. In 
this the horseman looks in the opposite direction, and the beginning of the name 
TNAO^eppo is visible. The monogram is composed of y and J,, — y mya. 

On the reverse, a well clad female holding still the trident (though it looks more 
like the cross) walks to the left— a Greek and a Bactrian monogram on either side, of 
complex form : legend as before, the name below. 

Fig. 15. Another novelty from General Ventura’s store, of which a duplicate has 
been sent to Frantie by M. Court. 

In aU respects but the name the obverse corresponds with the foregoing. The 


1 I may here note that fig. 14, pi. xxxii., is also a coin of FarTieta^ with the 
letters y as a central symbol. 
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name in the coins yet brought to light of this species is quite distinctly 
rCNAC^APCT, which is cither another member of the family or a corruption of the 
last. 

The erect front-faced figure on the reverse is dressed in the Hindu dhoti, and 
extends his hands over a new symbol of gridiron fashion — in his left hand is the 
trident. This figure has been conventionally styled ‘ Siva,' when he appears with 
his bull on the Indo-Scythic coins. The native name is as before, FaraJiotasa, with 
the addition of netadharasa^ ‘ the bearer of something not very intelligible, unless we 
make the fii’st syllable Ail W*®} ‘ victory.' 

Eeferring to tlie observations in a preceding page about the brothers 
of Yikramaditya, I cannot forbear mentioning that in Gondophares we 
might almost recognize the father of Yikramaditya himself ; for in the 
word Gondo-p)hares we have a signification not very remote from 
Gandha-rupa; (f>apo^ being pallium, vestis exterior, — the compound 
may mean ' having a cloak made of the skin of the gandha, gonda, gor, 
or wild ass.* 'Whence may have originated the fable of the Parthian 
king doomed to assume the guise of an ass during the day. 

These are speculations certainly much in the Wilford strain, but 
tbe Clarions coincidence in so many names is enough to lead even 
a matter of fact man aside from the justifiable deductions of sober 
reason. 

Pig. 16, like the last, adds a new name to the Bactrian list. The coin, a thick 
copper piece in tolerable preservation, was sent down to me by General Allard a 
short time ago ; it is as yet, I believe, unique. 

Obverse: — {^acriXeas PacriXeoov fieyaXov) ABArASny — ‘of the great king of 
kings, Abagases:’ there may, perhaps, he another letter before the A. The king, 
known by the flowing fillets of his diadem, seems dressed in a petticoat, rfija fashion 
— and he sits sideways on a richly caparisoned horse, looking to the right. 
Monogram ^ as before, but with the Bactrian letter 9 beneath it. 

Beverse : — The same royal personage (by the fillets) as if performing the func- 
tions of bigh priest. The dress is so precisely Indian, that I feel disappeiuted in not 
finding a regular Sanskrit name below; nor can I produce much of accordance 
between the Bactrian and Greek names— the letters are ahahhafasa. On the field 
are various insulated alphabetic symbols, — Bactrian and Greek, and, under the latter, 
one which looks like a modem Nfigari «, but is more probably a Bactrian letter. 

The last figure in the plate (from General Ventura's store) is a duplicate of the 
Azes coin published as fig. 22 of pi. xvii. Between the two one important fact is 
established, namely, that at this period of the Azes dynasty the use of the Greek was 
entirely lost, while the native character was written with greater correctness in the 
same or rather the inverse ratio. The Greek legend is a mere jnmblo of letters, 
but the Bactrian reads continuonsly — 

Maharajasa mahatasa dhamilcasa rdjatirajasa Ayma^ 

‘ Of the great king, the mighty, the just, the king of kings, Azes.' 

The figure of Abundance with her cornucopia has a compound symbol on the left 
which might be read Sri, her Indian name; and on the right the two letters 5,’ 
hha and dha, used numerically. (?) \ 
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The perfect Greek medals of Bactria proper, however beautiful as 
works of art, ought not to turn away our attention from these cor- 
rupted or ' barbarous ’ specimens which mark the decadence of Grreek 
dominion and Greek skilL These are the most precious to ’the student 
of Indian history : through their natiye legend he may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Yikramaditya, and the Scythian 
successors of the Greeks on the north of India. Hitherto these classes 
of rude coins, though very numerous, have been much disregarded, and 
on that account I now invite attention to them, and promise to return 
to the task myself when I have fresh materials collected and arranged ; 
my text being, ^ those coins on which the native and Greek legends 
differ, or record different names.’ 


[ Following out the plan I have adopted on previous occa- 
sions, of combining the substance of Prinsep’s discoveries with a 
general outline of the present state of our knowledge of the 
various subjects embraced under each heading, I subjoin — 

1st. A revised plate (xi.), and a cursory letter-press review 
of the Bactrian alphabet, as elucidated by the latest available 
evidence, and illustrated by a valuable comparative table of 
the transitions of the early Semitic Alphabets, furnished me by 
M. le Due de Luynes (pis. xi."' xi.^). 

2nd, A brief introductory notice of the Arian nomenclature, 
and the parallel transcription and translation of the Greek 
names and titles occurring on the coins. 

3rd. An abstract of the leading theories for the epochal 
and serial distribution of the list of monarchs adopted severally 
by the authors who have specially devoted themselves to the 
study so effectively inaugurated by Prinsep. 

4th, and finally, I annex an outline but numerically com- 
prehensive catalogue of all the Bactrian coins I have had an 
opportunity of examining, together with references to the 
various publications wherein the more important pieces may 
chance to have been figured and described at large; further, 
to improve, as far as possible, the general series, I have added 
such examples as I felt myself justified in citing from Major 
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Cimiiingliani^s inedited plates;^ and, to complete tte typical 
details, I have compiled from the corns themselves a table of 
mint monograms (pis. xi.^ xi.^), which I trust will be found to 
afford a full and exact summary of these important records. 


I.— REVIEW OF THE BACTEIAH ALPHABET. 

Whatever of modifications or discrepancies of form may be 
apparent in the Bactrian character, as opposed to the Semitic 
alphabets of the West of parallel date, there can be but one 
conclusion as to their joint derivation from a single parent 
stem. It would be absurd to suppose that the Phoenician and 
its cognate ramifications curtailed and yet complicated into the 
crude signs of their own system the more copious and advanced 
alphabetical series of the East. Indeed, there is internal 
evidence to the contrary, and the process of simplification of 
certain characters by the latter can be traced and detected in 
the mere mechanical configurations alone, and otherwise most of 
the changes and adaptations of the Arian scheme can be explained 
and accounted for by the double action of the needful increase 
in the total number of letters, and the effect of contact with the 
independently perfected alphabet of India proper. 

The proofs of the common origin of the two styles of 
writing are to be found in the direction followed by both — 
from right to left, — ^in the leading idea of the construction of 
the majority of the characters of either, and, more definitively, 
in the approximation and close unity, in each series of the 
several forms of JJ, T [tt], *1, and 

1 [It is perhaps necessary for me to explain more distinctly the reserye I feel 
called upon to exercise in this regard. Major Cunningham, some years ago, pre- 
pared and printed off a series of eighteen plates of Bactrian coins, designed for the 
ultimate illustration of his long contemplated work on * The Successors (ff Alexander 
in the East.’ These lithographs were most obligingly communicated to myself, and 
others interested in cognate studies in anticipation of the due order of publication. 
They contain facsimiles of many important coins that I should have been glad to 
haye cited to improve the series now given, hut as I trust the author will shortly be 
enabled to make public his elaborated memoir, I ordinarily abstain from antici- 
pating the novelties he has delineated, even under the fuU acknowledgment appended 
on the rare occasions that I have quoted from this source.] 
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In regard to tlie date of tlie elaboration of tbe improved 
system, it would be vain to speculate with any pretension to 
accuracy ; but it may be safe to say, while adverting to the 
internal fixity of the Semitic alphabet and the very remote 
period at which it can be shewn to have been in free use/ 
as well as to the material progress achieved up to that date, 
that the Bactrians must have separated and organized their 
system at an era considerably antecedent to b.c. 250, ^ which is 
the earliest epoch at which any example of their epigraphy can 
at present be quoted. 

Symptoms of such an independent advance may be tested in 
the fact, that at the period in question, many of those letters 
of purely Semitic formation, which were retained comparatively 
intact as representatives of identical phonetic values, are found 
to exhibit a far more striking approximation towards the ulti- 
mately accepted forms of the modern alphabet than their 
correspondent characters of the Western system in use under 
the Seleucidae. 


1 [For instance, its having formed the model of the Greek alphabet, which itself 
is admitted to have been employed in the 9th and 10th centuries b.c. Mure, ‘ Hist. 
Greek Lit ,’ iii., j)p. 403, 424, 430, 456. M. E. Renan considers that there is evidence 
authorizing the induction that the Hebrews wrote in the ‘ phenico-babylonien ’ 
alphabet at the time of the coining out of Egypt. ‘ Histoire Generale des tangues 
Semitiques,’ p. 108. Paris, 1855.] 

2 [I am not able to discover upon what precise authority M. Renan extends the 
spread of Semitism to Bactria at the period mdicated in the subjoined extract, but 
I conclude he associates it in some way with the accession of ‘la dynastic (d^origine 
arienne) qui eleva a un si haut degre, au viii® si&cle, la puissance de Hinive,' and the 
subsequent establishment of the kingdom of Babylon : — ‘ Un fait beaucoup plus 
important que tons ceux qui viennent d’etre cites, est la transmission qui se fit, vers 
le viii® si^cle avant notre ere, do 1’ alphabet semitique a tons les peuples du monde 
ancien, par Taction combinee de la Phenicie et de Babylone. Seme sur toutes les 
c8tes de la Mediterran5e jusqu’en Espagne,®' port^ vers le Midi jusqu’au fond de 
TE'thiopie, gagnant vers T Orient jusqu’au Peiidjab,^ Talphabet s6mitique fut 
adopte spontanement par tous les peuples qui le connurent;’ p. 195, ‘Hist. Gen.*] 


a- L’aliDhabet phenicien 5tait devenu, sous diverses formes, Talphabet commun 
de tous les peuples mediterraneeus, avant d'etre remplace par Talphabet grec et 
par Talphabet latin, e’est-a-dire par deux transformations de lui-mSme. Dans le 
monument de Teos, deja cite, Texpression ra (pomic^ia (s. e. ypdfifMra) d6signe le 
texte mime de Tinscription. 

^ L’ alphabet zend parait se rattacher aux alphabets aramlens. Quant au deva- 
ndgari, son origine semitique est restle tris-douteuse, malgri les efforts de M. 
Lepsius pour Tetablir. 


VOL. II. 
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Tracing more closely the internal constitution of this adap- 
tive alphabet, we have to allow — (1) for the creation of nearly 
double the number of letters previously existing in any known 
Semitic series, incident to the linguistic demands of a more 
exact language; (2) for a hitherto-unheeded discrimination 
between consonants and vowels; and lastly, for that strange 
anomaly in Semitic writing, the introduction of the medial 
vowels in the body of, or attached to, the covering consonant, 
which was calculated so seriously to affect the normal form of 
the latter. 

With these ample materials for comparisons and inductive 
definitions, it may be said that it should be easy to arrive at 
the truth ; but it must be remembered that the very multitude 
and conflicting nature of the possible causes creates, in itself, a 
difficulty in selecting the ruling one. And as has already been 
remarked, we are not by any means in possession of the whole 
evidence in the case, but have to decide upon the facts pre- 
sented to us by three literal series at a given point of their 
several histories, when each had abeady arrived at advanced 
maturity. 

However, let the special instances be proven or not, thus 
much may be conceded on the general issue : — 1st, That in the 
formation of the Bactrian alphabet the leading tendency was 
to follow Semitic tracings ; 2nd, That the normal types of the 
parent stock were altered, adapted, and even devoted to new 
purposes, as occasion requbed, for the due exhibition of the 
more ample and exact speech they were now called on to 
embody; and 3rd, That the pre-existing and indigenously- 
matured Pdli alphabet of the South exercised more or less 
influence in the ultimate determination of many of the forms, 
more especially in regard to that extraneous element — ^the 
definition of the vocahc sounds. 

With this limited preface I introduce the detailed examina- 
tion of such letters of the entbe series as seem to furnish data 
in support of the results above indicated, otherwise avoiding all 
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notice of those characters which neither illustrate the general 
derivative question, nor present any difficulties in regard to 
their own forms and values.^ 

It win be seen that I foUow the order of the Ldt alphabet, 
as arranged by Prinsep in his early engravings. 

1. Eegarding the value of the letter h in its leading lapidary form, 
or its numismatic modifications, there has been from the first but little 
question. Some apparent anomalies, however, present themselves in the 
way of a ready determination of the prototype from whence the Arian 
letter derived its outline. The normal configuration of the Semitic 3 , CapJi^ 
seems to have been devoted, in the Bactrian system, to the representa- 
tion of a new articulation,*^ and the prevailing style of the Phoenician 
p, KopJij was superseded in the Eastern alphabet by the appropriation 
of an almost identical character as the exponent of s. And yet, amid 
the enigmas of Semitic palaeography, it is curious to mark the com- 
munity of design apparent between the Bactrian > of extreme Eastern 
maturation and one of the Aramaean vai’ieties of the p preserved on the 
monuments of Egypt.® 

2. The hh of the Bactrian system will be seen to have gone through 
a succession of forms, whether under its numismatic or lapidary pro- 
gressional course : this is possibly owing to its infrequent use, whereby 
it retained a less determinate position in the general alphabet. It is 
found on the coins of — (1) Antimachus,* (2) Archebius ; and (3) Hozola 


^ [It is needful that I should specify more precisely the nature of the materials 
whereby I propose to justify my inferences : — 1st, In regard to the lapidary charac- 
ters. The Kapurdigin inscription may he examined in Mr. Norris’s most scrupulous 
mechanical transcript, copied from an inked-cloth impression taken from the rock 
itself, and published in the ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 153; as an additional 
verification of the facsimile, I have been able to consult the original calico transfer, in 
some cases available in duplicate, as well as Masson’s own eye-transcript, exeented 
with such obvious care and accuracy on the spot ; and, finally, advantage has been 
taken, in the few possible instances^ of the seemingly correct outlines afforded by an 
indifferent Calcutta lithograph, designed by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and purporting to 
have been drawn from a facsimile by Captain A. Cunningham, copied in situ , — The 
Maniky&la stone inscription is engraved in pi. ix. of this work, and the entire 
transcript has been compared and tested anew, from the original — ^now rectified as 
to its position on the walls of the Bibliothbque Imperiale— since my remarks at 
p.^ 125, voL i., were printed off. The Wardak inscription, which may he classed 
with the monumental rather than with the numismatic section of paheography, is 
reproduced in pi. x., and the urn itself is before me for reference. The numismatic 
characters are necessarily gathered from diverse sources, which it would be tedious to 
expose at large. It may he sufficient to say that the apparent age of the coins has 
ruled the order of the several exemplars inserted in the plate of alphabets.] 

* [/or infra,'] 

3 [See Gesenius, Carpentras Inscription, tab. 4; and type table of Semitic 
Alphabets infi'u^ series No. 3.] 
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Hadaplies, in eacli case in correspondence with the Greek x. Its 
Kapnrdigiri outline is well ascertained, and equally so is its value, as 
the equivalent of the Pali 'i = I have not been able to trace it 
very positively in the Manikyala writing, and the form I adopt from 
the Wardak urn is likewise only conjecturally inserted in virtue of 
outline similarities. I have also entered in the plate the most pro- 
minent of the numismatic varieties, whose originals seem often to 
exemplify the mere crudities of imperfect engraving ; but the letter, 
as it appears on one of Archebius’ coins, ^ presents a striking pecu- 
liarity in the supplementation of a small hook, such as is used to 
denote the simple >, which would almost seem to indicate an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of some further means of discriminating 
a character, in many instances liable to be taken for a ^ or an r. The 
precise sound of the ancient Semitic n Khetli {Kh&th or Chetli) is 
not very well determined ; and if it were not for the seeming appro- 
priation of the design of the legitimate Phoenico-Babylonian n to the 
representation of the Arian c\ it might be possible to refer the origin 
of the Kapurdigiri guttural to a reduction of the superfiuous lines of 
the Achsemenian h, to which stage the complicated figure of olden 
days had already been brought, and whose unchanged outline was 
finally accepted by the Greeks as their aspirate h. 

3. vp = ^ This letter, regarding which some doubt at first 
existed, is now the received exponent of the sound indicated by the 
characters of the kindred alphabets set against it. The only difficulty 
connected with it consists in the question which necessarily arises as 
to what effect the horizontal foot-stroke, occasionally supplemented to 
its radical form, in common with those of the j and t, may chance 
to have ■ upon its ordinary phonetic value. The Kapurdigiri In- 
scription, with a single doubtful exception,* leaves the original 
letter unadded to, and the Manikyala stone alike abstains from the 
augmentation. The Steatite um (pi. vi.) seems to insert the stroke 
in the one case in the word and to omit it in the second 

version of the same title.* The Wardak Inscription, which, it may 


1 [ In tbe possession of Colonel Abbott.] 

* [ The instance I refer to occurs in the 14:th line in the word gahagarasi, corres- 
ponding with the Grirn^ P61i gdbhdgoramJiL The first g has the horizontal foot- 
stroke, which is clearly to be traced in the cloth impression : it is also entered in Mr. 
Norris’s first copy from that facsimile, but it has been omitted in the lithograph. 
Masson’s eye-copy gives it in fall distinctness; and Major Cunningham’s transcript 
fnlly acknowledges the existence of some such mark, though iu the Calcutta lithograph 
the sign is transformed into an anuswdTa,~\ 

, I see, has given it in both cases ; but there is no trace of the line on 
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be added, -will be seen to contain a striking number of ^’s in pro- 
portion to tbe rare occnrrenoe of tbe letter in tbe cognate inscriptions, 
must be supposed to insert tbe sign or its substitute, in tbe form of a 
back stroke (easily confounded mtb tbe subjoined tbe majority 

of instances, while, in one case, tbe g is positively deficient in that or 
any other subjunctive mark. 

Eor tbe present, therefore, I am disposed to conclude that this line 
constitutes a mere optional addition to tbe simple letter, possibly having 
its origin in a design more completely to distinguish tbe g from some 
of tbe literal compounds, with which it was liable to be confounded. 

Eegarding tbe origin of tbe character itself, I should be inclined to 
attribute its derivation to a semitically outlined and more cursive 
imitation of the Pali t,. Tbe proper A y of tbe Pali series, which so 
nearly corresponded with tbe Phoenician a will be seen to have been 
devoted to other purposes in tbe organization of the Bactrian alpha- 
bet,-^ hence a new form had to be found to represent tbe functions 
of the g, which it is easy to conceive may have been taken fcom a 
character of proximate sound in the independent series of the South. 

4. ^ The sign for g% has been noticed and commented 

upon under its numismatic aspect, at p. 207, vol. i. It remains for 
me to confirm the true outline of the character from lapidary sources. 
The gJi is not a letter of very frequent occurrence, so that the possible 
examples in the whole Kapurdigiri Inscription are limited to three. 
In tablet iv., line 8, the Arian letters that should correspond with the 
Girnar ^’s in the words Berighpso and Bliamma^oso, are imperfect, 
both in the original cloth transfer and in Masson’s eye- copy. Mr. ITorris 
transcribed them therefore as simple ^’s. However, the recurrence of 
the letter (tablet xiii., line 5), in its fuE form, and in due corres- 
pondence with the Pah 'gf in the word Vpaghato, leaves no doubt that 
the earliest lapidary outline is identical with that employed on coius.® 

5. ^ Major Cunningham claims, among his other discoveries 
in the Arian alphabet, to have detected the sign employed to represent 
this sound. I have had occasion to doubt the finality of this assign- 
ment (vol. i., p. 102), and for the present am constrained to leave the 
Arian column of equivalents of this letter unfilled. 

6. 7. I pass by the various forms of ^ and which are sujOS.- 
ciently assured in their early demonstration, as well as obvious enough 


^ [T. No. 26 .] 

^ [ In addition to the proved example of the letter on the Behat coins, it is occa- 
sionally met with in monogrammatic combination on the Azes series. It also occurs 
in the last line of the "Wardak writing (pi. x.), and in Captain Pearse^s copper-slip 
inscription, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ toI. xxiv, (1855), pi. xv., p. 328.] 
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ia their subordinate gradations, as exhibited in the plate, merely noting 
with reference to what has already been said on the derivation of the 
Bactrian M, that the simple form of the Achaemenians and Artaxerxes 
Longimanns, or their joint prototype, may well be imagined to have 
furnished the model of the less stiffly-fashioned Bactrian cTi, 

8. v| = € gf- I proceed to consider the various equivalents of the 
letter / The Hapurdigiri and Manikyala outlines of the character 
closely accord with the simple numismatic type, while the dotted 
inscription on the "VYardak vessel develops certain vaguely executed 
forms, which are scarcely consistent with one another, but which 
may generally be said to shew a considerable modification of the 
primary design. 

The peculiarities in the numismatic character consist in some cases 
of an apparent duplication of the letter by the insertion of a second 
forward limb, and in the nearly uniform addition of the horizontal 
foot-line noticed as in occasional use in connexion with the normal 
form of g. And in these instances, also, I am almost forced into the 
conclusion that this extra line was not designed to have any effect 
upon the articulation of the consonant, as the same word, Eajadirajasa, 
is written alike, with or without the lower lines of the /’s (ex. y. 
Eukratides and Kadphises), though the earlier examples affect the 
former, while the later ^ return to the monumental outline. In 
regard to the association of the normal letter with any character of 
Semitic organization, I may note its near correspondence with some of 
the secondary forms of the Western 3, though it is clear, if any such 
identity is to be admitted, that the sign must be understood to have 
been appropriated to the expression of a foreign and very different 
sound in the Eastern system. 

9. The definition of the Indian Pali form of the jh was effected 
by Prinsep in IHarch, 1838 (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., p. 272; 

vol. ii., p. 36). As the Kapurdigiri correspondent passages, 
wherein this letter might have been expected to be met with, were 
defective in the one place (tablet vi., line 7), and differently cast in 
the other (tablet xiv., line 2), the Arian configuration of the cha- 
racter has hitherto remained undetermined. The authority for the 
present assignment rests therefore solely upon the legends on the coins 
of Zoilus, where the letter copied m the plate is found as the repre- 
sentative of the Greek z in the king’s name. It wiU be remembered 
that the Devanagari alphabet possesses no equivalent of the letter z ; 

^ [ Some of the Azes* coins so far modify the shape of this adjunct as to give it a 
merely forward direction from the base of the letter, in seeming conformity with the 
parallel simplification noticed under the letter p. 149 .] 
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and alttougli modem practice, under tlie necessities of the adaptations 
of a foreign tongue, may often substitute the simple ^ for the 
Arabic J, this constitutes no obstacle to the free acceptance of the 
above identification. The Grreek s, it may be noted, is rendered in 
Arian by the letter 'p = S (see PhUoxenes). In this instance, as in 
those about to be noticed under Hos. 11 and 12, a difficulty arises as 
to whether the simple letter or its aspirate should be accepted as the 
more direct derivative from the parent alphabet. Gesenius* early 
forms of the Semitic 3 Caph, as weU as the leading column of the 
Due de Luynes’ alphabets, would favor the claims of the latter, while 
the Achaemenian and other proximate reproductions of the same letter 
approach more nearly to the linear rudiments of the former. 

10. The Arian letter, answering to 'sf, seems to have been primarily 
deduced from a duplication of the upper Hmb of the ordinary i n to 
meet the requirements of due correspondence with the more exact and 
ample alphabet of the South. Its use in the Hapurdigiri Inscription 
is not exclusive in its accordance with the Pali "jr It is found in 
substitution of * 1 = Iff in hi/ranm (line 1 7 ), and (if the word is not 
misread) as the equivalent of *€ nj (line 3 ) ; but where such strange 
liberties are seen to have been t^en with the orthography in other 
parts of the writing, these departures from the intentional standard 
need not disturb the recognition of the leading value of the sign. 

11, 12. The Arian cerebrals, t, fh, in their relative configuration, 
seem to carry out the general idea of the Pali alphabetical system, 
which associated the simple letter and its aspirate under more or less 
community of form, though in this instance the normal character 
would appear to have been retained for the representation of the 
aspirate, while the corresponding simple letter was constructed out of 
its elements by a slight modification in the arrangement of its original 
lines. The earliest Semitic n, as its name implies,^ consisted of a 
simple cross, and in such guise it clearly found its way into the 
Bactrian literal series. That it should be adapted to the exposition of 
the Eastern th, rather than to that of the simple T, to which the 
Greeks devoted it, need cause no surprise, as it is clear that th (as in 
^ ifAink*) was the primary and preferable equivalent of its sound, not- 
withstanding that the second and more dubiously aspirated t, ts teth, 
which co-existed in its own alphabet, was converted in the Hellenic 
system into 0. 

It is curious also to note, in the Hapurdigiri inscription, what may 
possibly chance to be a parallel simplification of the dental t out of the 
complicated lines of the th of the same order of consonants ; except 

1 [‘Cujus nomeii (IR) lignum crucifonne significare constat.’ Gesenins, p* 47.] 
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that, if this derivation is to hold good, the supposition of the conver- 
sion of the Semitic ‘i into the former letter must fall through, and 
to the cerebral $h of the Bactrian scheme must be conceded the title 
of inheritance of the alphabetical outline of the Phoenician Daleth 
Though, in this case, as the primary form of the original Semitic 
D teth, like its derivative denomination, is indeterminate, and the 
Bactrian adaptation is eq[ually uncertain in its point of departure, it 
will, perhaps, be preferable to adhere to the definition vrhich supposes a 
construction of the simple = if, in unison with the parallel develop- 
ment of J and 1 y, from the nearly identical rudiments of the simple 
letters of the earlier series, and consequently to regard the adaptive 
dental th as a linear improvement upon the tortuous form of the 
Western alphabets, and as based in one portion* of its configuration 
at least, upon the modified representative of its own simple letter. 

13. The d is an alphabetical sign of limited use ; but it is of con- 
sequence correctly to determine its normal form, with a view to the 
illustration of the history of the associate characters of approximate 
sound, and the determination of the progressive modifications of the 
letter itself. Its positive shape in its monumental expression is suffi- 
ciently defined (as given in the plate) ^ by the Kapurdigiri Inscription. 
It would seem to retain its original outline in the Hanikyala writing, 
and is frequent amid the coin legends, though strange to say, in these 
instances it never occurs in its full and definite development as an 
isolated and uncombined letter, but only appears in its true shape in 
composition with the vowel % to receive which its side limb has to be 
considerably prolonged : hence a question arises as to whether the 
radical configuration of the character was not subjected to a modified 
design in its ordinary expression as a simple letter j as such, it may 
possibly have furnished the model for the sign usually exhibited as 'n ; 
and it is clear that the resulting elongation of the upper line and 
the rounding off of the angular turning point might easily occur in 
the ordinary degradation of the character. And this suggestion 
brings me once more to face an acknowledged difficulty, — the intent 
and meaning of the horizontal foot-stroke attached. Hitherto I have 
had to deal with letters that derived little or no advantage from 
this supplementation; now a new light seems to break upon the 
subject, and it would almost appear that the foot-line in this case, 
like the Parthian semicircular dot of ITaksh-i-Rustam, still extant 
in the diacritical mark of the Syriac } d, was designed to dis- 
criminate the dy or at all events to distinguish it £com some character 

1 [It is equal to ^ in tablet iv., line 12, and tablet vii., line 2 j but it corresponds 
Tvith ^ in tablet rii., line 3, in eJeadetam,'] 
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nearly allied in shape but differing in phonetic value. As a general 
rule (for there are few exclusively consistent ones in this series), the 
character used to express d is individualized by the cross-stroke, while 
the almost identically-formed fs and r^s are preferentially left un- 
marked.^ The value of the letter 'a as whether doing duty as 
cerebral or dental, is proved by its alternation and interchange with 
the true dental s in the antepenultimate in the name of ApoUo^otus, 
and in the titles Tra^^atasa and Raja&aj. So that, whether we 
accept it as a derivative from the old m = or as an ordinary 
'n = adapted to a modified articulation, its reciprocal value remains 
much the same. 

14. The cerebral dh is not a letter in frequent requirement, and 
though the Arian equivalent is freely developed in the lengthened 
edict of Kapurdigiri, it need cause no surprise that it should not 
have been met with amid the brief legends on the coins, especially 
when it is seen how little discrimination was made between simple 
letters and aspirates, and what scant scruple was exercised by the 
die-engravers in the interchange of one d for another, or the more 
vague substitution of ^’ 5 ^ in place of d^B, 

15. The cerebral n well retains its original Kapurdigiri^ identity in 
the later Manikyala lapidary writing, and on the engraved silver disc 
from the same locality. Among the modified letters of the Wardak 
inscription it is more difficult to determine its correct correspondent ; 
for, if we are to follow the Manikyala inscription, the ordinary ^ has 
now become yi, which form duly appears on the brass vessel; but the 

is here so far changed as in some cases almost to look like a return 
to the model of the early 5 = of the Kapurdigiri legends. 

16. The 'i = A rfj ^ letter which admits of but little question, 
from its fii’st appearance on Asoka’s monumental edict to its latest use 
upon coins. Its form is of importance under the comparative palaeo- 
graphical aspect, in that it assimilates so closely in its simple outline to 
the nearly homophonous Hebrew ^ d of modern days, thus exhibiting 
the more speedy advance towards maturity of the Eastern system in 
contrast to that of the "West, whose expression of the letter in 250 n.c. 
had in most instances diverged but little from the primitive sign. 

^ [jEte. gr, Eukratiifasa. Traifatasa. Some of Apollodotus’ coins mark thc penulti- 
mate t, but in tbe better executed specimens the foot-stroke appears as an See 
note on that name in the Coin Catalogue.] 

2 [Among other inconvenienoies of imperfect type, it mil be seen that I am 
compelled to use the same sign for J and d. The real difference between the two 
is properly discriminated in Sie plate.] 

3 [Coins of Azes, et $eq. * Wardak," i., p. 163.] 

* [Precision in the use of this XJJ seems to have been as little regarded as in other 
cases already noticed, gr. ^ = I usually. q=X, 4, 9.] 
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17. The letter fh, in its early lapidary development, likewise 
admits of but little cavil ; but it is doubtful whether its form is to be 
detected amid any of the inscriptions or coin-legends subsequent to its 
proved appearance on the Kapurdigiri rock. Its derivation, as well as 
that of its fellow has been already commented on in association with 
Hos. 11 and 12. 

18. 5 = t* ' 5 *. Begarding the letter d, in its isolated aspect but little 

need be said ; its absolute identity, in the earliest form of which we 
have knowledge, with the ordinary i = of the same alphabet, is 
singular, and often proves inconvenient. It appears to be but little 
changed in the process of time intervening between the endorsement 
of Asoka’s edicts and the engraving of the Manikyala stone, though the 
associate ' 5 f in the latter writing seems to have be^n considerably modi- 
fied from the old type. On the coins, this d remains but little varied, 
either under the provincial or ordinary progressional infiuence. I have 
still to speak of the subjunction of the horizontal foot-stroke. If the 
theory be sound that this adjunct is attached to and other special 

letters, and is never supplemented to the then the second 

letter of the ordinary form of the name of Menander must be read 
as a d, which is certainly opposed to the probabilities of ortho- 
graphical transliteration. If there were any authority for so doing, 
I should prefer to interpret the single compoxmd as nan, assuming the 
foot-mark to be a mere simplification of the arrow-pointed anuswara 
of the Kapurdigiri system ; but here, again, difidculties present them- 
selves, as the sign can scarcely be uniformly accepted as the mark of 
n, and indeed as a suffix to the 9 and s’s, it affects another form. 
It would still be possible to infer that the discriminating sign of the 
d here supplemented to n might stand for the duplication of the suc- 
ceeding d, in accord with Pali requirements of orthographical expres- 
sion ; but I should be sorry to propose so hazardous a conjecture with- 
out more definite and positive evidence than I am yet in possession of. 
To dispose of the succeeding letter in Menander’s name, under this, 
its proper heading, I may note that the character hitherto received as n, 
appears, from an examination of the best specimens of the multitudi- 
nous hemidrachmas of this sovereign, to be a combination of the 
equivalents of drd, 

19. D = ^ dfh} The definition of this letter is well ascertamed, 

^ [Certainly this latter rule seems to hold ^od, with the single exception, if such 
it be, here noted. I have nowhere else succeeded in finding a pointed «.] 

* [ Por a long time the Parthian dh was supposed to be represented by an outline 
similar to the above. The correct form is given in the plate, under (See *■ Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. x., p. 118 ; vol. xii., p. 264.] 
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and its outKne iindergoes but little change throughout the entire 
period represented by the various Arian writings antiquarians have 
as yet been able to assemble for scrutiny and comparison. I notice 
it in this place merely for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
curious coincidence of its form with that of the Achaemenian letter 
(522 to 456 B.c,), entered in the Phoenician series of the Hue de 
Lu 3 rnes as the equivalent of the Tsade, This outline, it will be seen, 
departs notably from the ordinary run of the derivations from the old 
Tsade ; and hence a question might arise as to whether the exceptional 
letter may not have been borrowed from the independently matured 
Bactrian series to represent a sound not very dissimilar to its own, but 
whose precise articulation did not exist in the Arian system. 

20. j = A . The Kapurdigiri n of manifest Semitic derivation, 
which here had to represent the sound of d ox n at will, seems to have 
preserved its, to us, normal form on the early coins of the Greek 
monarchs. Menander, at least, uses it in near parallelism with its 
counterpart d, and Philoxenes places its import as n beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, by inserting it as the penultimate letter of his own designation. 
The character, however, was soon doomed to modification, whether on 
account of the objection to one symbol having to represent two diverse 
sounds, we need not stop to inquire; but on the hemidrachmas of 
Dionysius the n has become little more than a perpendicular line, and 
stands in strong contrast to the initial d, which follows the old model. 
On the Hadphizes’ coins (Ko. xxvi.) the n is formed almost like a 
Greek p of the obverse legends, and approximates more to the old design 
of the than to that of the simple if. On Kozola Kadaphes* coins 
the n is figured as a perpendicular line with a single arrow-barb on its 
top like the letter I have transcribed as if from the Manikyala stone 
and the Wardak um; and, finally, on some of the Bactrian Satrap 
coins the letter appears with the fuU arrow-point, which may either 
indicate a modification of the form or value of the character, or may 
simply imply the addition of a short vowel to the original letter. 

21. P. — ^The Arian is a letter which presents no diffi.culty, either 
in its original ascertainment or its use in its onward course. But it 
claims special notice, in companionship with the I of the same series, 
on account of its departure from the standard Phoenician type, in the 
direction assumed by the indicative adjunct, which constitutes the 
very essence of the character. The Semitic q is shaped like a Bactrian 
9 a : that is, the distinguishing curve from the leading down-stroke is 
turned to the left, while the letter h of the former series produces the 
side curve to the right. In the Arian alphabet both these methods of 
formation are abandoned in favour of a directly opposite mode of 
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definition, which strikingly identifies the resulting characters with the 
corresponding letters of the Pali. These coincidences may, of course, be 
purely fortuitous, but, taken with other indications of connexion be- 
tween the two schemes of alphabetical notation, I am disposed to accept 
the dcuble evidence as more distinctly evincing a designed change. 

22. Is The phj unlike the which maintains its integral 
identity throughout, is subjected to changes and modifications that 
demand specification. Its Kapurdigiri indicator is freely developed, 
and the original idea of its formation, upon the basis of its own 
simple letter, may be traced in the additional stroke inserted in the 
onward course of the writing, beyond the perpendicular line of the 
parent h* In its ordinary written form it is with difficulty discrimi- 
nated from a and this chance of confusion may possibly have led 
to the marked alteration which may be observed during its numismatic 
course to the V of Godophares’ money, and again to the + of Hadphises’ 
mintages. 

23. The Arian h is the letter of all others that most intimately 
identifies its own alphabet with the parallel Semitic offshoot of more 
Western culture. The derivation from some common parent being 
admitted in each case, it is curious to mark the independent develop- 
ment of the early Bactrian type of 250 n.c., as opposed to the 
stationary Phoenician 1 in use under the Seleucidm ; and, progressing 
onwards, it is still more strange to note the large amount of derivative 
identity the Parthian letter of Ardeshir Babegan holds in common with 
the Bactrian character of earlier days, as well as the close similarity 
of the joint resultants more definitively exemplified in the Partho- 
Bactrian coinage. Eurther, among the coincidences attending the 
evolution of alphabetical symbols, it is singular to note a parallel 
advance towards the most approved modern form of the character 
achieved iproprio motu by the Palmyrene writing.’ 

24. Ii = n! The shape of this character is as well defined and 
equably sustained, as its value is undoubted ; but little, therefore, need 
be said in. reference to it. It would, indeed, have been a matter of 
interest to have traced the possible combination of alphabetical rudi- 
ments whence it derived its standard configuration,- but, as our 
starting point for all comparisons consists in an already matured literal 
series of many centuries growth, it would be useless, in the absence of 
the more primitive forms, to institute any contrasts based upon mate- 
rials apparently so largely modified from their primary outlines. 

25. u = At first sight the Bactrian m might be pronounced to 


1 [Gesenius, tab. v., pi. xi.e?, and Type Table mfrd.'] 
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have nothing in common with the Semitisms of the "Western alpha- 
bets; but on examining the q[uestion more closely, it seems by no 
means impossible to conceive that the Eastern product retained in 
effect a portion of the original elements of the ancient character. The 
rejection of the superfluous down stroke of the Phoenician which, as it 
stood, conflicted with the Arian di, would reduce the former letter into 
the Eastern representative of mi, and the further necessity of again dis- 
criminating the uninflected consonant from this latter combination may 
reasonably have led to the ultimate simplification of the current form 
of the m, and the reservation of the cross stroke for its own proper 
purpose, as the sign of the medial vowel i. 

26. A = with the m, I was almost on the point of pro- 

nouncing against any possible Semitic influence in the formation of 
the Bactrian y; but it is clear that, if the doctrine of intentional 
simplification of the characters under the needs and requirements of a 
more perfect language is to be held valid, much of the primary identity 
of the Phoenician ' might be traced in the form ultimately adapted to 
the Arian alphabet : here, again, a rejection of the redundant up- 
stroke, which in the Eastern scheme constituted the suffix r, and the 
omission of the second down-stroke of the Western palatal, which 
expressed an o in the Arian series, would leave the character very 
much in the form extant upon the Eapnrdigiri rook. Though I con- 
fess that, knowing as I do how much mere mechanical comparisons of 
forms, under imperfect data, are liable to mislead, I am unwilling to 
press such arguments, or to claim more than a possible association 
of minor coincidences, where the broad question is supported by such 
definite evidence. 

27. = I The letter r of the Bactrian series, as found in the 
monuments of n.c. 250, is of high importance in x^roving at how much 
earlier a date it had become developed into the since dominant Hebrew 
form than the same character of the cognate alphabets of the West. 
That it is fundamentally the same letter in both may easily be con- 
ceded; and the manner in which the nearly fellow character, the t of 
one series, the d of the other, advanced into maturity, is likewise 
striking. The same may be said of the "l = of the Bactrian and 
the 1 wau of the Western scheme. As a simple letter, the standard 
r remains but little changed. In combination, however, like the 
anuswara of the Bactrian system, it presents difficulties from the 
innate obstacles to the conjunction of the literal forms of Semitic 
alphabets, which, even under the necessities of Arian speech, seem to 
have progressed but slowly, and by imperfect rules, in this direction. 
The small back stroke at the foot of the covering consonant clearly 
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stands for tlie letter r ; but it is a question wbetber the act of sub- 
junction invariably implied tbe suppression of the sbort sound of (h 
inherent in the leading consonant ; and supposing such to be the ordi- 
nary intent and purport of the act of combination, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the brief a is absolute after every open consonant. In the 
incompleteness of literal definition, so characteristic of all - Semitic 
writing, much must necessarily have been left to the reader’s know- 
ledge of the speech so symbolized, to supply orthographical defi- 
ciencies; and as we find the compounds Sin, etc., so we may 
fairly assume that the Dlirama of Kapurdigiri and the Dhramika of the 
coins were intended to be read as JDJia/rma and JDJia/irmi'ka (^) ; the 
Southern P£i of course duplicated the m in lieu of the compound rm, 
Major Cunningham has discovered a method of combining the rm, subse- 
quently introduced into the Bactrian numismatic alphabet, whereby 
the ^ was run into the for the apparent purpose of stifling the 
intermediate a ; and I am the more disposed to concur in this assign- 
ment, since I imagine I observe in ah the words representing Dhmrma, 
wherein this compound is used, that the tail stroke of the usual sub- 
junct r is rejected from its place at the foot of the dh 

Among other progressive efforts towards the due discrimination of 
the superposed r, I detect a remarkable, though solitary, instance of its 
expression by a dot above the succeeding consonant in the name of 
A^^khabiyas. This means of representing the r is somewhat in parallel 
accord with the system of the South, where the sign was figured as little 
more than a prolonged dot above the conjunct letter. But even among 
these Pall alphabets we have no very positive example of its employment 
prior to the Sah inscription at Gimar, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was in use much earlier than the date of that writing. 

28. The formation of the Bactrian I presents no peculiarity de- 
manding comment. I may, however, note its representation by the 
letter r on the medals of HeHocfes, and I may refer to the substi- 
tution of ? for r in the Dhauli inscription, and the parallel interchanges 
of these letters in the Western languages of Persia. ^ Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,’ xiii., 375.^ The Parthian I, it will be seen, retained much of 
the original figure of the Bactrian type, and had nothing in common 
with any of the direct offshoots from the Phoenician model. 

29. 1 = The V of the Bactrian system may be fairly taken to 
correspond with the original idea of a Semitic ^ mu ; indeed^ some of the 
intermediate forms of the latter consonant-vowel assimilate completely 
with the outline of the analogous semi-vowel of the Eastern series,® 

^ [See also ‘ Caldweffs Dravidian Grammar,’ p. 120.] 

a [Gesenins, p. 26, and tab. i., 4, 6 ; Judas, tab. i., and Type Table infr&, series 1.] 
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The identities of the 1 v have been already alluded to, voL i., p. 103. 
The letter is only further remarkable for the difficulty with which it is 
at times discriminated from the nearly similarly outlined fs and 
The intentional distinction seems to consist in the more straight for- 
mation of the head line, and the ^gularity given to its point of junc- 
tion with the down stroke, which also participates in the lesser degree 
of curvature. At Manikyala a further divergence may be detected in 
the extra length given to the perpendicular line. 

31. cl = 'p. I am unable to detect any direct affinity between the 
earliest monumental form of the common Bactrian s and the antecedent 
outlines of the Semitic D. The nearest approach, indeed, to the ordinary 
configuration of the Eastern letter is afforded in the p of the Western 
system. The Due de Luynes enters, under the Seleucidan period, a 
form of D nearly identical with the Arian numismatic symbol, but the 
ascertainment of the value of the character is marked as doubtful, and 
even if finally admitted, I should prefer to pronounce in favour of its 
derivation from the Bactrian exemplar, rather than the indebtedness of the 
latter to the Western source. The formation of the Kapurdigiri s seems 
to have been effected by the delineation of a downward curve, but little 
dissimilar to the ordinary 5, into which was inserted a perpendicular 
line, — a method of definition which the Sinaitique D {oired, 18 b.c.) 
seems singularly enough to have preserved. In progress of time the 
Arian s becomes more cursive, or rather takes such a form as should 
avoid the necessity of a second application of the pen. Under neither 
form does it seem to have anything in common with the Pali rb. 

32. p = The second, or palatal, s of the Arian series need 

scarcely be looked for among the signs of strictly Semitic origin, and 
may be accepted as an independent invention to meet the wants of 
Sanskrit vocalization.^ The earliest Pah form of this 'gj, as I have 
before remarked, seems to have been borrowed from the Bactrian 
outlme which stood for the tf. The Southern edicts of Asoka make 
use of but one s, and the contrast between the two systems of writing, 
in this respect, may be readily exemplified in the word sususha 

of the Arian inscription, which is written susunsd in the Girnar 
text (xiii., 3). 

33. /p = tf* The Arian shj unlike the letter last referred to, must 
under every aspect be supposed to have had a counterpart in the 
languages of the West, and its identity in shape with the secondary' 

^ [I have elscT^here adverted to a possible Parthian derivative from this character, 
but as the language of the Bihngud inscriptions, vrherein the former occurs, is still 
undetermined, the value and association of the Western form remains purely con- 
jectural. See ‘Hum. Ch.,' xii., 78.] 
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forms of the Phoenician ^ is sufficiently striking. Its absolute inver- 
sion, under its Bactrian adaptation, need cause no surprise, as the 
obvious necessity of discriminating its power from the compound me, 
whose outline, under the local system of insertion of medial vowels in 
the body of the covering consonant, exactly imitated the configuration, 
and hence the latter may presumptively be taken to have conflictingly 
superseded the proper functions of the ordinary sh; which sibilant 
had therefore to be provided with a distinctive though not altogether 
novel form of character. 

34, 35. T = 9 = The Bactrian alphabet, in common with 

the Indian Pali, possessed distinguishing signs for the long and short 
vowel a, though it was deficient in this respect in the quantitative 
symbols for the i and the u, for each of which a single form had to 
respond to the double articulations. The Arian system, like its 
Southern associate, duly contrasted the initial and medial outlines of 
both vowels and diphthongs. The initial forms of the soft and hard 
are marked in plate xi., the authority for the latter resting 
solely on the numismatic character made use of, with dubious pro- 
priety, in the name of Apollodotus, The ICapurdigiri Inscription 
either does not mark the difference between the powers of the two 
vowels, whether initial or medial, or the failure to discover the addi- 
tional sign, must be attributed to its shape and isolation from its 
covering letter, and the state of the surface of the rook, which was 
evidently opposed to its detection, unless the observer chanced to know 
sufficient of the language to expect and seek for the simple dot which 
constitutes the essential difference. As a medial, the short a may be 
held to be ordinarily inherent in each consonant ; and the long a, in 
appropriate coincidence with the arrangement of the other vowels, is 
defined by the detached dot, the discriminating adjunct of the d initial. 

The Bactrian 9 admits of no approximation to any of the purely 
Semitic forms of « ; indeed, it approaches nearest in identity to another 

1 [ Colonel Bawlinson has annexed to his exposition of the value of the Persian 
cuneiform a, an elaborate note (‘lour. Roy. As. Soo.,’ vol. x., pp. 54, 78), on the 
general subject of Arian a’s and their correspondents in the Semitic system. One of 
the few points upon which I altogether dissent from his conclusions is his assumed 
derivation of the Parthian and Sassanian from the original Hebrew j; Ain. The 
languages in question, so far as we have present knowledge of them, did not need any 
alphabetical symbol for the latter utterance ; indeed, when Arabic came to be written 
in Pehlvi characters, the simple M of the old series had to perform the representative 
functions of the foreign articulation. It seems much more reasonable to infer that 
the Eastern copy of the a (whether exclusively devoted to that vowel, or permissible 
as a substitute for j) in the conterminous dialects), was based upon some of the vary- 
ing forms of the original Phoenician a, rather than upon the outline of a letter for which 
the adapters had little or no use, and whose normal and subsidiary configurations were 
almost without exception opposed to the graphic delineation eventually adopted into 
the derivative alphabets. Gf. also Gesen., p. 21, etc.] 
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letter of .the Western series, namely, the a. It is possible that this cha- 
racter may have been incorporated &om the common stock, and subjected 
to new duties ; but I should prefer to suppose a positive invention of a 
new character, or a very marked simplification of the complicated cross- 
strokes of the earliest fc?, rendered requisite, like many of the other 
changes, by the necessity of avoiding complex outlines among the 
radical letters, with a view to their facile reception and legible repre- 
sentation of the short vowels in combination. 

The radical form of the full or initial Arian 9 == claims extraneous 
attention, in the fact that its outline constituted the basis for the con- 
struction of all the other vowels and diphthongs of its own alphabet, 
which are severally distinguished by the additional marks supplemented 
in each case to the normal 0 , while the same discriminating signs 
suffice, in combination with consonants, to represent the medial form 
of their several fundamental letters. 

An indication of no little importance in the question of derivations, 
developed by this law, is to be detected in the imitation and simplified 
extension of the orthographical rule of the Pali, which took the inital H 
as the basis of certain other vowels and diphthongs, discriminating 
them from the simple letter a by supplemental additions; thus H cb 
became >f d, ^ 0 , >f etc., while i, a, w, had separate forms. The 
Ajcian scheme, following out this notion with more effective system- 
ization, made 9 the groundwork of the entire vocalic series. 

88. The vowel u demands a passing notice, rather for the mo- 
dification it undergoes than for any difficulty in its recognition. The 
initial on the Eapurdigiri rock is formed by the addition of a foot- 
line to the standard in the forward direction of the writing ; and a 
similar mark effectively fulfils the duty of the medial vowel in com- 
bination with consonants. An optional interchange of symbols for the 
initial may be observed on the coins of Eukratides, which is instruc- 
tive as evincing the limited precision of the orthographical science of 
the period. In some cases the opening syllable of this name is defined 
by a combination of the medial sign of the e prefixed to a squarely- 
outlined u initial ; in others, the sound of eu is represented by a fully 
developed initial e, followed by an unattached and completely formed 
initial w. The numismatic u medial is speedily transformed into a 
loop, which form it retains throughout its later monumental course, 

41. The equivalent of the Sanskrit ^ an is formed in the Kapurdi- 
giri inscription of the subjunction of an arrow-point to the foot of the, 
normal 9 if, and may reasonably be supposed to figure in convenient 
modification of the standard u m, whose sound it convertibly responds 
to. A similarly outlined suffix is used for the same purpose in com- 

11 
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bination with consonants, as in Kamhayi, Gandharanam (tab. y.). 
On coins the stiffiiess of the adjunct is amended by its transformation 
into a semicircular curve in continuation of the down stroke of the 
9 a symbol which, it may be remarked, still retains the elements 
of the primary u m. The change may be attributed to the greater 
facility of expression, incident to the continuous use of the pen in 
current writiag, as contrasted with the earlier chisel sculpture of 
lapidary epigraphy, which had nothing to gain by uniaterrupted lines. 
This numismatic suffix appears ti?equently on coins and inscriptions of 
more recent date conjoined with the letter 'p 5, in positions, as regards 
the latter, which clearly necessitate the interpretation of the compound 
as san, 'year;’ though I notice an apparent inability to define the re- 
quisite anuswdra in combination in the names of Menawder, Amy?^tas, 
and Gojidophares, which it is difficult to account for.^ 

32. The d of the Bactrian alphabet is remarkable as being the only 
standard compound consonant in the entire range of the Kapurdigiri 
edict ; the subjunction of the r was allowable with any consonant that 
required the combination ; but the suffix of the or rather its incor- 
poration with another character into a distinct sign, was reseiwed for 
the conjunction now cited; and this compound retained so much of 
the force of a distinct letter that it admitted of the insertion of a 
vowel or the subjunction of the r like any other simple consonant. The 
divergence ffiom the Kapurdigiri outline in the later examples of its 
use is limited to a straightening off of the cross-lines, whereby it is 
conveniently discriminated from the character ^ or hi, with which it 
was otherwise liable to be confounded. 

Before taking leave of these imperfect contributions to the 

' [Colonel Rawlinson attributes these omissions to a general orthographical law 
common to the Persian cuneiform and the Bactrian systems. His remarks on the 
subject are as follows : — 

‘ I need not multiply examples of the absorption of the nasal, as the first member 
of a componnd articulation ; for I have already, as far as argument is concerned, 
abundantly verified the existence of such an orthographical law ; and it is one, more- 
over, with which the identical construction of iho iuimismatic Bactrian®' has long ago- 
familiarized Orientalists.' 

Colonel Rawlinson is in error in regard to the second and third names quoted, 
the insertion of the anuswdra is palpable and undoubted, and, when looked for, it is 
visible enough in one instance in Major Ctumingham’s i)lates, on whose authority 
I conclude ihc author speaks. The Eapurdigiri inscription further evidences that 
this assumed rule, if sound at all, is, in practice, rather constant to the opposite effect, 
as I may instance at hazard from the names of Devanawpriya, Awtiyoke, A^tikina, and 
the words pasha^ideshu (tab. v.), athasaj^tiianaya (tab. vi.), etc.] 

» ‘ Remark the orthography of the names of Menander, Antimachus, Autialkidas, 
Amyntas, etc. In Indian P&li the nasal is preserved before the consonants of all 
glasses. See ‘Essai sur le PMi,' p. 80 .' * Jour, Roy, As. Soc.,’ x., 132 . 
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history of Bactrian Palaoography, and terminating these intro- 
ductory remarks by the exhibition of the positive data of fac- 
similes, I desire to advert cursorily to the Parthian or Chaldaeo- 
Pehlvi and the cognate Sassanian-Pehlvi literal series, exem- 
plars of each of which have been inserted in pi. ix. The first 
of these claims its position in the general inquiry, in appropriate 
elucidation of many of the alphabetical coincidences and deriva- 
tive identities already adverted to ; the second founds its title 
to notice, in this place, upon its apposite intermediary position 
in the progressive palaeographic development of the writing of 
Asia and the important part it will be seen to have played in 
its position, as the sole apparent vehicle of speech, whether 
oficial or domestic, under the specially national reconstitution 
of the Persian empire,^ and the influence that, even in its official 
extinction, it carried with it into the learning and literature of 
the conquering Arabs;® while its alphabetical forms and dififi- 
cultly-comprehensible language survive so largely in their fitting 

^ [ I have for long past insisted upon one deduction of liigli import in the history 
of the Zoroastrian languages, ^in the significant fact implied in the extensively 
prevailing use of the Pehlvi character, as pnmd. facie evidence of the existence and 
currency of the language itself, or of its mere dialectic modifications. I would cite 
the universality of its influence throughout nearly the entire Persian empire; its 
employment as the vehicle of expression for tlie monumental records of the kings ; its 
uniform official currency in the numerous mints of the Sassanian empire ; and the 

f ographical definition of its boundaries from the Tigris and the Persian Gulf on the 
W., to Mei-v and Zfihulistfin on the H.E., as manifested by the legends on the Arab 
coins issued within or near those limits. But beyond this I would now exhibit its 
acceptance in the afl’airs of private life, as exemplified by the prevalence of its literal 
forms on the signets and seals of eveiy-day use. And I would claim this much of 
deduction from the facts available, that whatever other forms of speech may have 
existed in the land, whatever of more perfect systems of writing may have been known 
or employed, it is clear that the seventeen letters of the Pehhi alphabet sufficed to 
express all that either official routine or ordinary business transactions required. From 
our inscriptions and coins we can fix with precision the date of the cuiTency of this 
style of writing, and unhesitatingly claim its dominance in Persia from a.d. 223 to 
A.H. 76 (a.d. 695). Our new authorities, the gems, do not of themselves similarly 
define then: own epoch ; but we may hope, by testing the forms of the alphabet, and 
observing closely other significant indications, to fix approximately their place in 
history-’ — ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xiii,, p. 374 (1852). See also Westergaaxd, 
‘Zendavesta/ i. 19 (Copenhagen, 1854).] 

2 [ Here is their own testimony to one most important fact in the history of 
civilization:— j\ jJ 

jJJLi M.S. ‘Tarikh GnzJdah,’ Even so late as 

318 A.H. the Arabs -were still translating Eehlvi books. — See Eeinand, ‘ Abulfdda,’ 
p. ilv.] 
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places as monmnental, nmmsmatic, and personal records, or the 
more isolated but carefully- guarded religious services, which, 
in return, have, in these days, led to the comprehension of one 
section, of the historical epigraphy,^ otherwise, to us, so enigma- 
tically endorsed upon the less perishable materials of metal or 
gems. 

As I have ventured to infer a derivation of the more dis- 
tantly cultivated and more obviously divergent Bactrian alpha- 
bet from a parentage in common with or intermediately through 
the Phoenico-Babylonian, it is demanding but scant faith to ask 
for a more direct concession of the influence of the latter upon 
the Parthian or Chaldaeo-Pehlvi of almost indigenous site, and 
which, epochally speaking, is so limitedly varied from its obvious 
prototype.® The Sassanian hereditative, and for a long time 

1 [ J, OlshaRsen, ^ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xi., p. 62.] 

2 [ It may be as well to indicate, as far as possible, the surface over wHch there 
is extant evidence of the spread of this character. Inscriptions graven in its letters, 
in parallel association with the Sassanian Peblvi, are to be found— 1st, at Persepolis ; 
2nd, at Shahrzor (35® 50', 44® 24') ; and 3rd, at P§.I Kdlf, within the Turkish frontier 
southward of Sulim&,nia, which latter have only recently been discovered by Sir H. 
Eawlinson, who further states that isolated but earlier varieties of this character are 
to be found in inscriptions at — 1, Amadiah ; 2, Holw^ ; 3, Shimbor, in the Baktiari 
mountains ; and 4, at Bebah^in. Or, to state the case generally, the style of writing 
has an Eastern limit of 150 miles b^ond the Tigris. Further, it is found on certain 
classes of Imperial Parthian coins (‘ Yologeses,’ iii. etc.), as well as on several varieties 
of local issues, which up to this time are supposed to be sub-Parthian or Partho-Persian 
mintages. The most modern date of its use in inscriptions is to be referred to the 
reign of Shkptir I, (a.d. 240 to 273) ; indeed, it would appear to have been speedily 
superseded hy the more readily discriminated Sassanian Pehlvi, in which alone the 
monumental records (Ker Porter, vol. ii., pi. Ixviii.), and the coin legends of his suc- 
oessors are couched. Cf. ‘Philosophical Transactions/ vol. xlix., p. 693, pi. xviii. (1756) . 
PeUerin 3me ‘ Suj)pl5ment’ (1767), pi. i., fig. 13, p. 32. De Sacy, ‘Memoires sur 
diverses intiquites de la Perse,’ pp. 72, 136, 202, etc. Ouseley, ‘Medals and Gems* 

g jondon, 1801). ‘Mionnet,* v, 686. MiUingen’s ‘Sylloge’ (London, 1838), p. 84. 

er Porter, pis. xv., xxii., xxviii., etc. Eich’s ‘ Babylon and Persepolis* (London, 
1839), pL xii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., fig. 23, etc. Eawlinson, ‘Memoir on 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,* vol. x., p. 118, et seqr, and 
my Pehlvi Alphabets, ‘ Jour. Eoy, As. Soc.,* vol. xii., p. 262 ; and vol. xiii., 
p. S. Westergaard, ‘Bundehesh,* p. 84 (1851). ‘Numismatic Chronicle,* vol. 
xii., p. 63 ; and Dr. Scott’s papers, vols. xvii. xviii. ibid. Lindsay, ‘ View of the 
Coinage of the Parthians,’ (Cork, 1852). ‘Haug. ITeber die Pehlewi-Sprache* 
(Gott. 1854). 

While adverting to Parthian writing, I feel bound to notice a somewhat preten- 
tious article, recently pubhshed, which professes to interpret the legends on several 
classes of sub-Parthian currencies. The paper in question is inserted in the ‘ Zeits- 
chriffc* of the present year (1857), p. 700, under the title of ‘Lettre, etc., sur quel- 
.^es m^dailles a Ugendes iraniennes de Tepoque Arsacide, par Comte A. de Gobineau’ 
(T5h5ran, le 12 l^fars, 1857). As the author seems to have been .altogether un- 
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contemporary charaoter, is not perliaps so manifest an emanation 
from tlie same source, but of the absolute fact there can be no 
reasonable question, though the ordinary course of mechanical 
induction leaves this much doubtful, as to whether the Sassanian 
was derived by independent action from some purely Semitic 
stock, or whether it was a local improvement upon the inter- 
mediate Parthian character of anterior currency and official 
prominency in their joint monumental association : I myself 
should certainly prefer the latter inference. 


acquainted with. De Sacy’s elaborate investigations into the alphabet of cognate type, 
which appears in the numerous bilingual inscriptions of the early Sassanians, I may 
be held excused from withholding my general acquiescence in his readings ; but, to show 
how fallacious his system of decipherment has proved, even in his own hands, I may 
remark that on his coin No. 7 (Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. p. 68, figs. 5, 6, 7), 
he detects the word maXha (or meleky^ as he transcribes it), in one portion of the legend, 
while its repetition in the same digraph altogether escapes him, as equally do the 
same duplicate titles on his piece No. 1. The interpretation he assigns to the legend 
on this latter coin I reproduce, as a test of the probable value of the rest ot his 
definitions. 

Kyouva Setet Vahya Aehsak. 

‘ Le Boi de race pure, Arhsak.’ 

My own reading of the legend of a similar coin, a facsimile of which is prefixed to 
the modem transcript, is as follows ; — 

vi(V> 

na wnnis 

See ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. No. 8, 

Vniile upon this subject, I may take occasion to refer to my origind transcrip^- 
tion of the legend on the unique coin of Hormuzd II., brought from Persia by Sir H, 
C. Eawlinson (Num. Chron.,’ vol. xv., p. 180; ‘Jour. Roy. As, Soc.,’ vol. xiii., p. 
379). Dr. Scott, in commenting upon my transliteration as opposed to that of Dr. 
Mordtmann, while confessing that the shapes of the letters on the coin itself better 
accord with my version than that of the author just named, accepts the interpretation 
of the latter, or ^ (^0 Ormuzd, of the god of light/ in pre- 

ference to mine, in virtue of its having the advantage of ‘ beuig comprehensible ! ’ 
(Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvii., p. 166). As I did not pretend to translate my transcript, 
which was grounded simply on mechanical data, I could have no objection to so much 
of condemnation ; but, in truth, my version, with the interpretation I now append, 
not only makes very excellent sense, but it has the higher merit of according far more 
precisely with the typical indication afforded by the monarch’s head-dress, which is 
formed after the conventional model of the Hercules’ head, so frequent on the Greek 
coins, with the covering of a lion’s skin. My transliteration ran — 

Tke tie only doubtful portion of tbo yhole — I understand to mean 

‘ lion killing.’ The mixture of Aramaic and Persian in the compound need cause no 
surprise ; neither, I am hound to add, is the orthographical expression of the participle 
in accord with modern Persian grammar ; hut these objections are infinitessimal in 
the interpretation of so irregular and little-known a language as that used in the 
official records of the early Sassanians.] 
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The next step in the onward course of tho Sassanian alpha- 
bet, its merging into the Pehlvi of the early Arabs in Persia, 
which is nearly literatim the same as the Parsis have preserved 
in Kerman and Gujarat, admits of no possible cavil : how much 
of the essence of these modified letters the Arabs took into their 
own superseding Kufic has only been partially investigated, 
and hitherto insufRciently allowed for ; but the number of the 
normal forms of Pehlvi that have passed into and been repro- 
duced in the so-called Zend alphabet are palpable and manifest 
on the most cursory insj)ection ; and whatever may be the real 
antiquity of the language of the Avestd, couched in these letters, 
there can be but one opinion as to the comparatively recent date 
at which the characters themselves must have been compoimded 
out of more ancient systems of writing. 

I now exhibit the Plate of Comparative Alphabets, which 
I have prepared in supersession of Prinsep’s original plate xi. 
and to complete the data for testing the rise and progress of 
the Bactrian alphabet from its Semitic elements, I have ap- 
pended the two plates of the modifications of that class of 
literal symbols so obligingly prepared for me by the Duo de 
Luynes, whose original introductory notice I insert in ex- 
planation of the derivation of each.^ 

ALPHABET PHENICIEN (PHENIOIE PROPRE). 

Hu temps de JSargon , — Les lettres 2 * *17 ri7 sont prises dans les 

legendes des deux pierres grayees a inscriptions, decouvertes par M. Place sous les 
taxireaiix du Palais de Sargon.® Les autres lettres sont tiroes de pierres gray^es a 

^ [It is a pleasure to me to record the circumstances under Trhich I haye to ac- 
knowledge M. le Due de Luynes as a coadjutor in this Essay. During a passing "visit 
to Paris, I was made aware that he had most liberally permitted the Numismatic 
Phcenician type, prepared for the illustration of his own privately circulated works, 
to be made use of in the printed sale-catalogue of the Baron de feehrs’ coins. En- 
couraged hy this concession, I ventured to solicit a similar favor in my own case, so 
far as a single elncidatory alphabet was concerned, I need not add that this request 
was readily complied with ; hut moreover, on my subsequently addressing M. de 
Lnynes, with a view to obtaining a more precise idea of the epoch and localities to 
which these specimen letters were due, I was surprised and gratified by a promise of 
a mature and comprehensive review of the entire question of Phcenico -Semitic Alpha-* 
bets, of which the present materials exhibit the peiformance.] 

* Ces legendes sont : et ^^£*1 Obadbaal et Riphothiah, 
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2 

n 

|Y 


\ )7 

LL 

n 

M 



V 

!] 

1 7 

J 


1 

i 

T) 


3 

! > 




, ^ 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

! ^ 
i 



i 

1 








iii 


j 

iA’ 

^ftfir/v/ A’,ji 

ii/f Ih'fii'tnJ 







ALPHABET PHENICIEN (PHEN/CIE PROPRE) DERIVATIONE DE L'ALPHABET PHENICIEN 


l|^ VO ^ r I 


0-< O- X i3 


fi ^ q -c; 


-X s> ■< T^, 0 ^ 


IK ^ CtT ^ ■y-‘ 


4 • 

^ c\ 


-C^ ^ 

-^3^^ P <45-^ 




•rr a-, 0 


CO- T-;^ ^:>V'o5s-^ 0 f> 






^ C ir<:P ^ 0 B < 




-d. 9 - ^ ^ -f" 


3Knnrir/-f-ii:ii 


JF^jItlf'SJhJWif ^ Sttgu/toft ^1rjjsrtyj?.,.ffir(/hfrf . 






* 4- # 

^ m / It- U- . V ^ 


M 3 


< \r \Tr^^ ^ / '■ ^J\y; ' 0, / 




r^ T* ic 


$<' <r<5-' 


: in ^ 

]':'.+ 

■s; . ■ \|> 

>ls 

V’'- 

v\ n 

3V ^5 ' i 

- 


r^ 0 : 



3 : It- ■ 



*■' 


3 1: 0 ^ ^ -j 

r ■ ■ 

3^3- ^r- 0 <- 

IT 

s ^ ^ , 

^ ^ 


■ S 3 ^ ^ 

X—^r’ ■= 



X . ■ s 

;c\ 




< 


• t ?: 0 

^ 3 ^ .0 




^ ' , . ! *<r^ ^ 

<r^r ® 

f~ ' f < 


^ r- S) ? . ' -^ 

Znnrt^^JCja ^nJ^flxnia^>vfl ^1 ^ c 


^ St^iertr Ju^Xut'JIertforA. 
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ISgendes plus ou moins longues, dont plusieurs caractferes font partie des Ugendes 
sur les deux pierres grarees do M. Place et doirent, pav 111, se rattaclier an mime 
alphabet. 

D 26 temps d^Mmumzar. — ^Alphabet tire de la longue inscription sur le Sarcophage 
de oe Eoi. [* Journal Asiatiquo/ Ayril-Mai, 1856.] 

Som les Achtemenides. — Get alphabet est fonn6 des legendcs sur les medailles 

les plus archaxques d’ Aradus : T^te virile barbue et lauree. Revers, Navire ; au dessus 
suivi do lettres numerales variees, Hs !D» D» S ; les lettres ^ et se 

trouvent sur des pieces d’ argent des anciens Eois de Perso representant un Roi 
frappant de son poignard un lion dresse devant lui ; aupres, et au revers : 
N(i)S(i)B au dessus d’une viUe atous crenelees, «fee. Cette piece est au Mus5e 
britannique. 

JDu temps d^ Artasserxes Longue-main. — Tire des medailles d’or et d’ argent des 
Rois dc Tyr, de Cittium et des Chittim {ef. mes Satrapies). 

Soils Artaxerxes Mnemon. — Tire de la numismatiqiie des Rois de Gebal (Bybios) 
vivant probablement A cette epoque {of. mes Satrapies), ct de medailles encore 
in4dites de cette dynastie dans ma collection. 

Sous Artaxerxts Oohus. — Tire des Dariques de mauvais travail frappees sous ce 
Prince. 

Sous Alexandre et les —Monnaie d^or et d’ argent aus t^qies 

d* Alexandre frappee sous son r^gne et sons ses premiers successeurs d Joppe, Acd, 
Aradus, et Thcema. 

Som les Selemidesj de 312 d 145.— Lettres isolees et numerales sui* les medailles 
d* Aradus, de Tyr et de Sidon, frappees sous la domination de ces Princes. Mddailles 
de Tyr frappees sous Antiochus IV. et Demetrius II. et de Laodic6e au revers 
d'Antiochus IV. 

Som la domination Romainey depuis Van 145. — Monnaie en cuivre d’un travail 
de decadence frappee a Sidon, Tyr, et Marathus. 

DERIVATIONS DE L’ ALPHABET PHENICIEN, 

Axameen. — Manuscrits sur papyrus appurtenants au Due de Blacas. Gesenius 
parait croire que ces Manuscrits qui font mention de la captivite d’lm peuple en 
Egypte, sont aUusifs a ceUe des Hebreux et ponrraient 6tre contemporains. En tout 
cas, ils sont tr^s anciens. Cependant, le monument de Carpentras, portant une 
inscription de meme 6criturc, ne parait pas remonter a une epoque trfes recul5e.. 

Fahnyrenien. — La plupart des Inscriptions Palmyrdniennes connues ne sont pas 
plus anciennes que les premiers Erapereurs Romains et ne depassent gu^res Tdpoque 
d’Alexandre Severe mort en 235 de Jes. Chr. Cependant, il existe une medaille 
presque archaique, frappee a Sid^ de Pamphylie, dont la legende est 4videmment en 
caract^res palmyreniens (voir mes Satrapies). 

Sinditique vers Van de J.O. 18. — Get alphabet est tire de m5daiUes encore 
in5dites de Rois des environs de la mer rouge et de I’ldum^e, dont le principal date 
ses monnaies de Tan 330 (des Seleucides). 

Sinditique apres Van de J.G. 18.— Alphabet 5tabli par M. Beer d'apr^s les 
inscriptions de Gebel Mocatteb. Inscr. veteres Utt. et ling, hucusq. incogn, ad mont. 
Sin. magn, num. repert, &c, Lipsise, 1840, 4to. 

ECRITURE PUNIQDE. 

Avani 396.— Medailles archaiques de Motya, Tsits et Aea, frappees en Sicile. 
Motya fat detmite en 396. 
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De 396 d 332. — Medailles de travail grec avec les types de Cerfes et de Proserpine, 
adoptls par les Cartliaginois seulement dcpuis 396, epoque oti ils commenc^rent 
k honorer ces Deesses, et pieces frappeos avec le type du droit imite des monnaies 
d' Alexandre. 

JPremiere guerre pnnique. — Medailles an type de la tete de Cer^s et dn clieval on 
du Pegaso, d’un bon travail, et qne Ton tronve en grande abondance en or, argent, 
et cuivre, 

Seconde guerre punique. — Les m^mes types on pen varies, mais d’un travail de 
decadence et de metaux d’un titre bien plus bas. 

SypJmx. — Medailles de bronze de ce Boi et inscription de Marseille exactement de 
la mSme 4pigrapbie que les l^gendes de Sypbax. 

Juba ler.— -Monnaies de ce Prince en argent et cuivre. 

Empire Eomain. — Monnaies puniques d’Espagne et d’Afrique avec des types 
imperiaux en conformes par leui* ecriture a celles qui portent ces types. 

Satrapies de Cilicie et particulierement ceux de Tarse {ef, mes Satrapies). 

Cypre vers 424. — MedaiUes de Salamine, frappees probablement sous le gouveme- 
ment d’Abdemon. La lettre n appartient ^ une midaille d’Amatlius de la mime 
epoque. 

Ahdemo% Eoi de Salcmine, — Abdemon, Satrape de Cypre, r^gnait ^ Salamine. 
ITne m^daiUe de ce Prince, que je possede, porte son nom, jDnmj?- 

Ecriture ornde de V Inscription de Cittium^ 6poque incertaine mais probablement 
reciil4e. 

L’ Inscription en question est celle du Musle d’ Oxford reproduite par Gesenius 
dans ses ‘ Monumenta Phoenicia, ’ pi. xi., inscr. E’o, ix., 2 b. 


TYPE TABLE OE SEMITIC ALPHABETS, 

I liaye but Kttle to say in conuneiidation of the subjoined 
type table of comparative Semitic alphabets, the majority of 
which consist of such reproductions of the materials of early 
commentators as the German type-founders chanced to have 
prepared for the use of printers. 

The series Nos. 1, 3, and 4, which are based upon Gesenius’ 
plates, were procured for the casual illustration of the general 
subject, before I was favoured with the elaborate and more 
mature facsimiles of the Duo de Luynes, which in a measure 
supersede the less comprehensive alphabets in type metal,' 
though I have permitted these latter to stand in their intro- 
ductory capacity, for the purposes of facility of reference. The 
Kufic literal signs are likewise of but limited palaeographic 

1 [The fourth or Palmyrene series is peculiarly infelicitous in its rendering of the 
forms of the originals ; however, M. de Luynes’ facrimilcs will amend its deficiencies.] 
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value, as they do not represent the earliest form of that 
adaptive alphabet.^ There are, however, two sets of characters 
(not of German execution) to which I desire to call attention. 
No, 2 comprises the Numismatic Phoenician cut for the Due de 
Luynes, and imitated principally from the forms of letters pre- 
vailing on the coins of Cilicia and Cyprus. The alphabet No. 5 
is, likewise, a novelty, for which I am indebted to the Eev. 
W. Cureton,® who explains its derivation in the following 
terms : — 

‘ The type was principally copied from MSS. of the 6th century, and represents 
the earliest form of the character known to us. It is identical with that of the most 
ancient MS. in the British Museum, date a.d. 411 ; hut the forms of the letters are 
made a little more carefully than they were written by the person who copied that 
MS., and imitate more closely those of some better scribe, although about a century 
later.* 

The alphabet in question claims a double interest, in exem- 
plifying the earliest extant Syriac writing, as well as in its 
near identity with the Estrangelo graven on the celebrated 
Nestorian monument of Si gan Fu, dated in the 8th century,® 
while its progress on its Central Asian course, thus clearly 
marked, illustrates the parentage of the Mongol alphabets, 
whose derivation from a Syriac source has long been freely 
conceded. 

1 [A -valuable contribution towards the study of the palaeography of the Arabs has 
been furnished by J. 0. Lindberg (‘Lettre a M. Brondsted.* Copenhagen, 1830), 
from whose work I cite the foUo-wing note on the earlier authorities on the subject 

I. G. C. Adler. ^ Descriptio codicum quorumdam cuficorum in bib. reg. Hauniensi.' 
Altonae, 1780. Silvestre de Sacy. ‘M^moircs sur I’origine et les anciens monumens 
de la litt^rature parmi les Arabes.’ ‘ Mem. de I’Academie,* vol. 1., p. 247. The 
same. ‘Notices et Estraits,’ etc., yoI. viii., p. 209; and ‘Journal Asiatique,* 1827. 
M. Kopp. ‘BMer u Schriften der Yorzeit,’ ii., 287. — ^To these I may add Marcel’s 
‘ Palseographie Arabe,* Paris, 1828. ‘ Ibn Khallikan,* Orient. Trans. Fund, pp. xy., 
XYi., etc. ; and lastly, I would refer to M. Benan’s comprehensive review, p. 320, in 
his ‘Histoire generale des Langues S^mitiques,* 1855. While referring to Xufic 
writing, I must not omit to caU attention to the interesting copper-plate grant to the 
Christian Church in India — which bears the signatures of attesting witnesses — 
severally in Kufic, Pehlvi, and Hebrew characters. ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,* yol. "m., 
p. 343. ‘ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,* vol. xiii. (1845), pi. -dii.] 

2 [Or I should rather say my obligations are due to Mr. Watts, of Crown Court, 
to whom the type properly belongs.] 

3 [‘ La Chine d’ Athanase Kirchere.* Amsterdam, 1670. — ‘ Assemani,* iii., 2nd part, 
p. 738. Romse, 1728. — M. Hue. ‘ Christianisme en Chine,’ p. 48. Paris, 1847. — 
‘Journal of the American Oriental Society,* vol. v., p,. 278. — Beinaud, ‘Geogr, 
d’Aboulfeda,’ p. 365.— Benan, ‘Hist. Gen.,’ vol. i., p. 268.] 
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Finally, I have introduced a set of Zend letters, more with 
the object of completing the series of cognate alphabets, than 
for any credence I wish to claim for them among the other 
palseographio memorials of the ancient currency of which we 
have good and authentic proof ; and, for the purposes of direct 
comparison, I have prefixed to this enlarged alphabet the several 
original Pehlvi characters upon which the Zend correspondents 
seem so obviously to have been formed.^ 

II. ARIAK NOMElSrCLATTJRE. 

I do not propose to recapitulate the Arian transcriptions of 
the Greek names ; the details of each, together with the varia- 
tions in the standard orthography, will be found duly marked 
in the Coin Catalogue, and most of their peculiarities will have 
already been considered in the determination of the alphabet 
in whose literal forms they are expressed. The same may be 
said of the Oriental names, which in process of time superseded 
the Greek designations, and where the definition must be sup- 
posed to be authoritative under its Arian form rather than in 
the now imitative transcript in Grecian characters. It may, 
however, be useful to summarize the Arian titles, whether 
direct translations or -local equivalents of the leading idea of 
titularization adopted from the conquerors, even if it be merely 
to avoid the tedious repetition of interpretations on the recur- 
rence of each king’s little- varied epithets. 

1. The more common indigenous titles of Maharaja ^ great 
king,^ and its superlative combinations of RajadUraj, ^king 
over kings,’ and Rajaraja, 'king of kings,’ scarcely require 
notice. 

2, The equivalent of the Greek crtoTrjp is rendered by the 
word Tradata, a provincial derivative from 'to preserve’; 
and here, as in all cases, I adhere to the manifest orthography 

1 [This Zend type, like the early Syriac just acknowledged, is also the property of 
■Mr. watts. The very excellent Pehlvi fount, as has been already noticed, belongs to 
Messrs. Harrison and Co., St. Martin’s-lane.] 



ZEND ALPHABET.' 


Y 0 'W E L S. 


Shout Yowkls, Fehlvij 

ju a. 


^ u. 


a 

Zend, 

A5 a. 

f -5 L 

> 


LoTfG Yowels, FeJiM, 

juj ai. 




>> 

Zend, 

AX5 a. 

L ^ u. 



>) 

Zend, 

0. 

^ 6 , JVW 





COJSrSOJNANTS. 



Ghxtxteals, 

FeJhlvi, 

^k. 

yo hf. 

.J> 9- 



Zend, 

3 A 

lilt. ^ 

<^9- 

^ 9 / 1 . 

Palatals, 

Fehhi, 

Q^k. 




j j 

Zend, 

^ ch. 


4i.> 


Dentals, 

Fehhi, 

^ t>t 


^ r/. 


>» 

Zend, 

CO t. 

tk, (3 



Labials, 

Fehht, 

O P' 




>> 

Zend, 

Q> p. 


_i A 


Semi- VOWELS, 

Fehhi, 

^ i or y. 

) r. 



jt 

Zend, 

.C. (w //• ^ 

^ (» med.) V. 

?} 

Fehhi, 

f V, or w. 

JU /2 . 



}f 

Zend, 

QXf w. 

h. 



Sibilants, 

Fehhi, 

^ s. 



S-- 

if 

Zend, 

s. ig.) 

s. 


i ^• 

I^'asals, 

Fehhi, 

^ n. 



OT. 

jj 

Zend, 

jn. 


^39- 

9 


1 The definition of the Zend Alphabet is adopted from Spiegel’s' ^Grammatik 
der PtTrsisprache the Pehlvi scries is confined to the older and unpointed forms. 


Printed uj Stephen Austin, Ifertford. 
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of the original, withont attempting to reconcile the deyiations 
from the laws of Sanskrit grammatical construction, or to trace 
the process of yernacular degradation ; it is sufficient to say that, 
haying the Greek counterpart, and ordinarily an appropriate 
Sanskrit root, we must remain content to take the inflections 
and orthographical yariations the die engrayers haye left behind 
them. 

3. The BUato^: of the coins is represented by the term 
Dhamika, or rather Dliramika, from ‘to hold, to maintain/ 
whence ^yirtue,’ etc. 

4. The term vU7)<f>6pos appears under the optional forms of 
Jayadhara and Jayata, the deriyation of which, from fST, ^ to 
conquer,’ ‘ conquest,’ is sufficiently obyious. 

5. The counterpart of avlic7]ro<; appears in parallel accord as 

apadilidta^^ for ‘unrepulsed’ (from ‘to strike or 

hurt’). 

6. Mahata and Mahataka, of obyious deriyation, occur as the 
representatiyes of the Greek 

7. The title Pradicha, otherwise Praticha, which stands as 

the indigenous representatiye of the Greek may readily 

be identified as the yernacular form of TTfM&cf Pratishthita^ 
‘ renowned.’ 

8. The transcripts of the Greek craTpairt]^ and a-rcuTTjfyo^ 
seem sufficiently assured, as likewise does the translation of 
‘ AAEA^iAEUJS' in the local Brada-putrasa, ‘brother’s son.’ 


III.— THE EPOCHAL AHD TEREITOEIAL DISTEIEHTIOH 
OE THE BACTEIAH KOHAECHT. 

I haye already intimated that I am not in a position, either 
as regards preparation or present opportunity, to reyiew, with 
the deliberation the subject demands, the classification of the 
long list of Bactrian kings, the sole witnesses of whose rule, in 
the majority of cases, exist in the emanations from their mints 

1 [ On Gondophares’ coins, apratihata.'] 
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exlimiied from time to time in and around the ancient seats of 
government. 

In other cases credit is claimed for coins under their 
faculty of illustrating written history : in this instance they 
comprehend the sole data for history itself; at least, from 
their records alone must be drawn, with scant exception, all 
testimony at present available of the survival, re-institution, 
and extinction of the dominant HeUenic element on the site 
of Alexander's furthest conquest in the East. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether Occidental or Oriental, it 
is from the legends stamped upon the public money that we 
must reconstruct the story of the otherwise unrecorded po- 
tentates who swayed the destinies of these lands for upwards 
of two centuries. 

For such tales as these medallic memorials may tell, I 
must refer to the works of those authors who from time to 
time have treated this section of numismatics in detail; con- 
tenting myself, for the present, with reproducing, with but 
scant comment, the matured results arrived at by each.' 


1 [ Independent^ Wbris, — ‘ Historia regni Grsecorum Bactriani, in qua simul 
Grsecanmi in India coloniarum vetus memoria explicatur, auctore T]ieopliil.«(Sigefr. 
Bayero,' Petropoli, 1738. Mionnet, ‘ Supplement/ yol. viii. (1837). Lassen, * Znr 
Gesehiclite -der Griechisclien und Indosk^hisclien Kbnige,’ Bonn, 1838. * Coins of 
Greek, Partkian, and Indo- Scythian Kings of Bactria and the countries on the Indus,* 
hy Dr. 0. Grotefend, Hanover, 1840. * Ariana Antiqua : a descriptive account of 

the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan (with a memoir on the buildings called 
Topes,* hy C. Masson), H. H. Wilson, London, 1841. ‘Historical Results, de- 
ducihle from recent discoveries in Afghanistan,* by H. T. Prinsep, Esq., London, 
1844. ‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,* von Ch. Lassen, Bonn, 1847. 

CalcvMcb Asiatic jResearches, — ‘ Description of select coins from originals or draw- 
ings in the possession of the Asiatic Society/ by H. H. Wilson, Esq., vol. xvii., p. 559 
(1832). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengah — ‘Hote on Oapt. Hay’s Bamian Coins,* 
by H. Torrens, Esq., vol. ix., p. 70. ‘Points in the history of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings in Bactria, Cabul, and India, as illustrated by decyphering the ancient 
legends on their coins,* by Christian Lassen, Bonn, 1838, vol. ix., p. 251 ; continued, 
pp. 339, 449, 627, 733. ‘Notice of some counterfeit Bactrian Coins,* by Captain 
Alexander Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 393. ‘ Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian Coins,* 

by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix,, p. 531, ‘Description of, and deductions from, a 
consideration of some new Bactrian Coins,* by Capt. A, Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 867 ; 
note to ditto, p. 1008. ‘ Second notice of some forged coins of the Bactrians and 
Indo-Scythians,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 1217. ‘A sketch of the 
second Silver Plate found at Badakshdn,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. x., p. 570. 
‘ Second notice of some new Bactrian Coins,* by Capt. A, Cunningham, vol. xi., p. 
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No. 1. 

Geeee: Dtitasties. — Gei^eeal List. 
Peoe. H. H. Wilson. 



B.C, 


B.C* 

Theodotus I. . 

256 

Philoxenes .... 

... 130 

Theodotus II. . 

240 

Antialkides .... 

... 135 

Euthydemus 

.... 220—190 

Archebius 

. 125—120 

Demetrius . . 

190 

Menander .... 

... 126 

Eukratides • . 

181 

Apollodotus .... 

... 110 

Heliokies . . 

147 

Diomedes .... 

... 100 

Lysias . . . 

147 

Hermseus .... 

... 98 

Amyntas . . . 

135 

Agathokles .... 

... 135 

Agathokleia . . 


Pantaleon . , . . 

... 120 

Antimachus . . 

‘ 140 




Baebaeic KiNas. 



Su-HEBauEus, Kadaphes, Kadphises. 


Mayes . . , 

100 

Azilises ..... 

. . . , 60 

Palirisus . . . 

80 

Azes ...... 

. . . . 50 

Spalyrius . . 

75 

t 5X1THP MEFAS, King of Kings . 


130. ^ On tlie Gem and Coins figured in tlie preceding plate,* by H. Torrens, Esq., 
B.C.S., yol. xi., p. 137. * Coins of tbe Indo-Scythian Princes of Cabul (translations 
of some uncertain Greet legends),’ by H. Torrens, Esq., B.C.S., yol. xx., p. 137. 
‘ Coins of Indian Buddbist Satraps, with Greek inscriptions,* by Major A. Cunning- 
ham, yol. xxiii., p. 379. 

Trdmactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — ‘An 
account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu medals, found in India,* by Major James 
Tod, yol. i., p. 313. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. — ‘ Obseryations on some ancient Indian 
Coins in the cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society,* by Prof. H. H. Wilson, yol. iii., 
p. 381. 

Journal Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — ‘ Obseryations on the 
Bactrian and Mitbraic Coins, in the cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,* by James Bird, Esq., yol. i., p. 293. 

Journal des Savants.— '^1. Raoul Rochette, a.d. 1834, pp. 328, 385. Supple- 
ment, 1835, pp. 514, 577; note, 640, (Dr. Honigberger’s coins). 2me Supplement, 
A.x>. 1836, Februa^ ; Allard’s i^Le. Ventura's) collection. Seme Supplement, A.n. 

1838, p. 736 ; M. Court’s collection ; ditto, a.d. 1839, p. 89, ditto. 

Journal Asiatique.—'K. E. Jacquet, Feb. 1836, 3eme serie, yol. i., p. 122; Sept. 

1836, yol. ii., p. 234; Nov. 1837, yol. iy., p.’401 ; Feb. 1838, yol. y., p. 163; May, 

1839, yol. yii., p. 385. 

Revue Numismatique, Bids. — ‘ Collection Numismatique du General Court : Rois 
de la Bactriane,* par Ad. de Longperier, p. 81 (1839). 

Numismatic Journal (London). — ‘ Grseco-Bactrian Coins,* by Professor Wilson, 
yol. i., p. 144 (1837). ‘ Proceedings of the Numismatic Society’ (London). ‘ Memoir, 
by Professor Wilson, on the recently discoyered Grmco-Bactrian Coins, 14th Dec., 

1837. 

Numismatic Major Cunningham, ‘Monograms, etc.,* yol. viii., p. 175. 

W. C. W. Vaux, Esq., on Bactrian Coins, yol. xvi., p. 108.] 
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Vonones . 
ITiidopherres 
Grondopliares 
Abagasus 


IotDO-PaETHIAN- DT]SrASTT, 

. Xodcs 

Miscellaneous Arsacidan 
. Kings 


Kadpbises . 
Kanerld . . 
Kenorano 


Indo-Scttieian Peinces oe Kabui,. 

. . . Ooerki . . , . 

. . . Baraoro . . . 

. . . Sassanians . . . 


CONTEMPOEAEY ClASSIEICATTOE. 

Eutbydemus. 

Demetrius . . . Eukratides. 

Lysias Heliokies. 

Am^tas .... Antialkides . . Antimachus Agathokles 

Agatboklcia . . . Arcbebius . . . Pbiloxenes . . Menander . . Pantaloon 

Apollodotus 

Diomcdes 

Hermaeus 

Su-Hormaeus 

^Ariana Antiqua/ p. 267 (1841). 

No. 2. 

M. BE BaetholojOii’s List. 

1. Defection de la Bactriane et commencement du regne do Diodote, yers 256 

ay. J. C. 

2. Agatbocles sneeze a son pero, vers 240 ay. J. C. 

Eutbyddme s’empare du trOne do la Bactriane par le meiu’tre d’ Agatbocles 
215 ay. J. C. 

4. Pantaleon se maintient dans le Kaboulistan oriental centre Eutbydbme jusque, 

yers 214 ay. J. C. 

5. Guerre d’Eutbydeme ayec Antioebus aprbs 210 ay. J. 0. 

6. Traite de paix, conclu ayec le Hoi de Syric, yers 206 ay. J. C. 

7. Eutbydeme fait des conqu^tes dans TAriane et rAracbosic, yers 200 ay. J.C. 

8. Demetrius fils d’Eutbyd^me succedo a son pere, yers 190 J. C. 

9. Eucratides s'empare de la royaute dans la Bactriane, Demetrius fonde une 

monarcMe dans rAracbosie et dans les contr5es de I’lnde qui ayaient ete 
conquises par son pere yers 181 ay. J. C. 

10. Eucratides fait pendant plusieures annees la guerre k Demetrius et finit par 

s'emparer de ses etats, yers 164 ay. J. C. 

11. Eucratides etend ses coiiquites dans PInde, yers 160 av. L. C. 

12. Meurtre d’Eucratide, par son fils Heliocles, qui s'empare de la couronne en 

Bactriaune, yers 155 ay. J. C. 

Ici commence le demembrement graduel de la monarchic, et les donn6es bis- 
toriques semblent nous manquer pour tenter m^me un ordre cbronologique 
quelconque. 

13. Antimachus fonde un royaume dans la Drangiane ? 

14. Antialcides r5unit sous sa domination TArachosie et la Kaboulistan oriental. 
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15. M^nandre fonde im puissant royaume dans Tlnde. 

16. Arsace VI., Mitridate 1^ roi PartTie, enYahit la Drangiane, yers 145 ay. J* C. 

17. Chute complete de la Monarchic grecque-bactrienue, proprement dite, yers 139 

ay. J. C. ‘Kohnes Zeitschriffc,’ 1843, p. 76. 

The subjoined list has been abstracted from Major Cunningham’s 
lithographed table inserted in the eighth volume of the ^ ISTumismatic 
Chronicle/ 1843. It will be found to enter into an elaborate detail 
of the epochal and territorial distribution of the various divisions of 
the Bactrian empire. The assignment of the geographical boundaries 
is understood to have been primarily based upon the author’s inter- 
pretations of the mint monograms discovered on the coins of the 
different kings. It is needless to add that these results must be 
received with considerable caution, as most of my readers will 
appreciate the ordinary difficulties environing the resolution of mono- 
grammatic combinations, as weU as the obstacles that exist to the 
application of the preferable readings under even a well-defined system 
of comparative geography, a department in which we are sadly 
deficient in regard to the countries in question. 


NO. B.C. 

1 256 
243 

2 247 

3 227 

4 220 


5 196 

6 190 

7 190 

8 185 

9 173 

10 165 

11 

12 165 

13 

14 

15 

16 159 


No. 3. 

Major Cunningham’s Table. 

Diodotus li } (including Sogdiana, Bactria, and Margiana). 

Pantaleon^ } 

Euthydemus — Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Drangia, Arachosia, and 
Paropamisadae), Nysa, and subsequently Grandbaritis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taxila, 

Demetrius — ditto, ditto; and, later in his reign, Patalene, Syi*astrene, 
Larice 

Hcliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisadm. 

Antimachus Theos — Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 

Eucratides — Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, Syrastrcne, and Larice, 
as well as Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 

Antimachus Nikephoros — Nysa, Gand., Penk., and Taxila, contemporarily 
with Eucratides’ retention of the rest of his dominions. 

Philoxenes— succeeds to Antimachus Nikephoros’ kingdom 

Nicias — ditto, with the exception of Taxila. 

ApoUodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well as Pata., Syr., Lar. 

Zoilns \ 

Diomedes > follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

Dionysius / 

Lysias— succeeds these in Paropamisadse, and obtains Nidas’ dominion of 
Nysa, Gand., and Penk. ; while Mithridates I. possesses himself of 
Ariana, having preyiously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 
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NO. B.C. 

17 150 Antialcidas— succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

18 Am^tas | follow Aufcialcidas. 

19 Arcnebius ) 

20 161-140 Menander— reigns in Paropamisadm, Nysa, Gaud., Penk., Tasila, Por, 

Peg., Catk., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

21 135 Strato — succeeds, with, the exception of the countries of Pata., Syr., Lar., 

which fall to Mauas. 

22 

23 Telephus j 

24 126 Hermseus— rules over Parop., Nysa, Gand., Peuk. (The Su-Sakas obtain 

Aria, Drangia, and Arach., from the Parthians). 

25 Mauas— has Taxila, Por. Peg., Oath., Pata., Syr., Lar. 

26 105 Kadphises— — takes possession of Hermseus’ kingdom, and Taxila 

from Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

27 Yonones \ 

28 Spalygis | Paropamisadae. 

29 Spalirises ) 

80 110 Azas— succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 b.c., Nysa, Gand,, and 
Peuk. 

31 80 AziLisas— succeeds Azas in the three latter, adding Taxila, and the Paro- 

pamisadoe. 

32 80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, and subsequently those of 

Azilisas. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Parop., ITysa, and Tax., etc. 

33 26 Gondophares— reigns in Ariana, 

34 Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigaus) — ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A.D. 

35 44 Arsaccs (Ornospades or Orthomasdes) — ditto, ditto. 

36 107 Pakores Monnesses — ditto, ditto (Hihtheleh in Bactriana. [36a Orthagnes.] 
207 Axtemon— in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 

Sassanians. 

‘ Numismatio Chronicle,' vol. viii., p. 175 (1843). 
No. 4. 

M. Lassen’s List. 

Die Geiechisch-Bakteischen toe Geiechisch-Indischen Koniq-e. 
1. Die GniECHiscm-BAKTEiscHEN. 

Diodotus I.,' vor 250 vor Ohr. G. 

Diodotus II., seit 237 Agathokles, in Badakshan und am ohern Indus 

seit 245. 

Euthydemos, unahhangig seit 245 ; 

in Baktrien seit .... 222 ; Pantaleon. 

Demetrios, seit 205 ; heseigt urn 165. 

Eukratldes, nach 180. 

Heliokies, seit 160 ; Lysias, nach 165 ; Antimachus, seit 170. 

Archehios, 150-140 ; Antialkides; . Philoxenes, um 160« 

Amyntas. 
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2. Die Griechisch-Indischbn Konige. 
Apollodotos, nach 160. 

Zoilos tmd Dionysios. 

Menandros, soit 144. 

Straton, urn 124. 

Hippostratos, nach 114. 

Diomedes, Nikias, Telephos, zwisclien 114 u. 100. 

Hermaios, 100—85. 

No. 5. 

Die Ineoskythischen ued PASTHiscttEN K(5 nige. 


Mayes, nach 120 vor Chr G. 
Azilises, nm 100. 

Azes, seit 95. 

Spalirisos, nm 60. 


1. Caka-Konige. 

Vonones, knrz vor u. nach Chr. G. 
Spalygis. 

Yndopherres, nm. 90. 

Ahdagases, von 40 bis 30. 


2. Jueitchi-Konige. 

Kadphises I., nach 85 vor Chr. G. 

Kadaphes, und seine namenlosen Nachfolger etwa bis 60 v. Chr. G. 
Kadphises II., seit 24 vor Chr. G., bis etwa 1. 


3. Tithtjshka-Konige. 

Hnshka oder Oerki, von etwa 10 vor bis 5 nach Chr. G. 

Gushka, bis 10 nach Chr. G. 

Kanishka, oder Kanerki, bis 40. 

Balan, bis 45, 

Oer Kenorano, bis 60. 

‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,* vol. ii., p. xxiv., published 1852. 


IT. — ^As I am compelled to aroid entering upon any sucli compre- 
hensiye revision of tlie general subject as should justify my attempting 
to recast the order of succession of the Greek princes of Bactria and 
iNorthern India, it becomes necessary that I should adopt, for the 
moment, some one of the lists above quoted, to serve as a basis for 
the arrangement of the annexed catalogue. I have therefore selected 
for the purpose that of Major Cunningham, as being more full in 
names, more facile of reference, and as grounded upon an examination 
of by far the most ample series of original specimens. 

This outline, it 'wiU be seen, was published many years ago, and 
I have no doubt its author would now be prepared to subject it to 
extensive modifications, I shall perhaps be pardoned, therefore, for 
anticipating some of the more obviously needed emendations. In 
regard to the tables of monograms which accompany this catalogue 
(pis. xi.c and xi.d), it may be necessary to explain that a degree of 
dijQdculty has been experienced in the allocation of the several varieties 
of these enigmatical compounds. Some examples, that depart but 
slightly from combinations previously entered, have been inserted in 

12 
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the plates mdependently in their modified form, in order to avoid the 
risk of the omission of what might eventually prove to be a separate 
symbol. And, further, some few monograms have been intentionally 
repeated, with a view to bring more distinctly together the complete 
group pertaining to a given monarch. 

The perpendicular lines dividing the associate ciphers (60 et seq.) 
are inserted to mark the position in the field of the piece, in reference 
to the main device, occupied by each. 

I. Biodotus. 

1. — Gold. 

Obverse : — Head of tbo king, with fillet, to the right. 

Reverse Erect figure of Jupiter, in the act of hurling the thunderbolt; -$gis 
on the left arm ; eagle in front of the left leg ; a chaplet in the 
field ; no monogram. 

Legend BASIAEnS AloAoToT. 

R. Rochette, ^Jour. des Sav.;* ‘ Bibliotheque Imperials,’ Captain 
Hay. (This last most perfect coin has, in addition to the other 
symbols, a spear bead in tbe field under the left arm) ; ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ p. 218 ; ‘ Tr^sor de Numismatique,^ pi. Ixxii, 4.^ 

2, — Tetradrachma. Similar types (Cunningham, ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. viii., 

p. 178, and unpublished plates). 

Monogram, Ne. 1, with I . The chaplet is omitted. 

*)— Drachma. Similar types. 

M. de Bartholomjci, ^ Kohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, p. 75, pi. fig. 1. 
Monogram, No, 2, with C.a; chaplet, etc. 

Mr. Stokes’ and British Museum Coins, Monograms indistinct. 
Major Cunningham further cites in his table the Monogram No. 2® from the 
Coins of Diodotus (*Num. Chron.,’ vol. viii., p. 179). 

II. Agathocles. 

5. — Tetradrachma (weight, 4 drachmes 14 grains Fr.) 

Obverse : — Head, with fillet, to the right. AIoAoToT 5nTHPo5. 

Reverse : — Erect figure of Jupiter, as in Diodotus’ coins. 

Legend :—BA5IAEToNTo2 ATAeoKAEoTS AIKAIoT. 

Monogram, No. 3 (with chaplet). 

M. de Bartholomsei, ‘Hohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, pi. iii., fig. 2, p. 67. 
An equally perfect coin of similar types, in the possession of Mr. J. Gibbs, Bombay 
Civil Service, has the monogram No. 4. The piece in question is stated to 
weigh 270 grains. 

^ Coins hearing similar devices, from the mint of Antiochus II., may he referred 
to in pL ii., fig. 1, p. 25, vol. i. of this work; Burnes’s ‘Bokh&r^,’ pi. iii., fig. 8 ; 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 219; ‘Tresor de Numismatiqne,’ Ixxii., 3. — Monograms: Mr. 
Gibbs’ coin (Tetrad.) A: (see pi. xlii., fig. I of this work); ‘Bibliothlqne Imp6riale,’ 
B.; Captain Hay (Drachma) t); Mr. Freres’ coin (Drachma) C.a associated with D. 
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2. — Tetradraolima. Plate xiii., fig, 3. (These leading numhers refer, in each case, 

to the plates inserted in this work.) 

Obverse : — Head of king. 

Eeversb Jupiter, with the left hand resting on a spear, and the right holding 
a figure of Diana Lucifera. 

Legend BA2lAEn:S ArA0oKAEoT5. 

Monogram, No. 5. Mr. Gibbs. • 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 3 ; * Jour, des Sav.,' 1836, pi. ii., fig. 1 ; 

‘ Tresor de Numismatique,' Ixxiy. 

a) — Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram, No. 3. 

^ Jour, des Sav.*, June, 1834, pi. fig. 2. ‘ Grotefend* (1839), p. 29. 

■ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 4. ‘ Bibl. Imp.,* Monogram, No. 5. 

3. — Drachma. 

Obverse : — Head of Bacchus, to the right. 

Reverse Panther, to the right, with a bunch of grapes in his fore-paw. 
Legend BASIAEHS ArA0oKAEoY2. 

No Monogram. 

^ Jour, des Sav.*, 1834, pi. fig. 1. ‘Ariana Antique,* pi. vi., fig. 5. 

‘Tresor de Numismatique,* Ixxiv., 2. 

4. — O Copper. Types as in No. 3, with the exception that the spear which appears 

doubtfully on the obverse of the former class is here distinct and 
positive, while, in Hen of the bunch of grapes, a small vine is 
introduced in front of the panther on the reverse. 

Monogram, No. 6. APox«crfa (?) 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi, vi., fig. 6. ‘Num, Jour.', voL vii., pi. iii., 30. 
Mr. G, H, Freeling, Bengal Civil Service, has a cast (in silver) from an apparently 
genuine original of this coinage, which bears the detached letters #I in place 
of a monogram. 

6. — □ Copper, Plate xxviii,, fig. 9. 

Obverse : — Panther to the right. 

Legend BASlAEnS ArA0oKAEoT5. 

Reverse : — Bacchante. 

Legend, in Indian PhH, >| A ©_+ a, jO AgathuJclatfesa. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., figs. 7, 8, 9. ; and ‘ Jouiv des Sav.,* 1835, 

pi. i., fig, 1. 

Some varieties of these coins display mint marks or letters on the right of the 
Bacchante. The character is usually formed like a modern Hebrew 1 5 ; it 
may be either an Arian 'l d: or a P&H 1 we ; at times, again, it takes the form 
of an Arian te or re. An analogous piece, in the British Museum, exhibits 
the Greek letters 2H, on the obverse. 

Ill, Pantaleon. 

1. — 0 Debased silver (unpubHshed). 

Obverse : — ^Type similar to No, 4. Agathocles. 

Reverse : — Ditto. 

Legend : — BAZSIAEflS IIANTAAEoNTor. 

No monogram. Mr. H. Brereton, Bengal Civil Service, 
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2. — □ Copper. PL xxviii. fig. 8. [Types similar to No. 5. Agathocles.] 

Obverse : — ^Pantlier. 

Legend : — BASlAEaS riANTAAEoNToS. 

Eevbrse BaccLante. 

Legend, in Indian Pfili, U*A -0 6 fb J^mtal&oasa. 

Monogram: — 1, etc. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi. fig. 11. 

• 

lY. Etjthtdemxts. 

L-Oold, 

Obverse : — Head of king to the right, mth fillet. 

Eeverse: — Hercules seated on a rock, resting his club on a pile of stones. 
Legend BASlAEflS EYOTAHMoT. 

Monogram, No. 7, according to ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. i., fig. 1.; quoted from 
Pellerin, ‘Additions aux Medailles des Rois,* p. 95. The ‘Bibl. Imp.* coin, 
to my perception, has the monogram copied under No. 7 a. 

2. — Tetradrachma. PI. ii., fig. 3. 

Obverse : —As in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Hercules, etc., with his club resting on his right knee.* 

Monograms, Nos. 8, 8^?, Aa, 9. 

•‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. i., figs. 2, 3, 4. ‘ Jour, des Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 

2 ; 1835, pi. L, fig. 2. 

a) — Drachma, similar types. Capt. Hay. Monogram, 8flf. 

Yariant, pi. xiii. fig. 1. Reverse, type as in gold coin. Monogram, No. 10. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1834, pL fig. 3; Monogram, No. 11. 

Other coins have Monograms, Nos. 12, Ad, Acj, Ag. and A«?. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi. fig. 1, has 12 with Ad. 

a)— Drachma, similar typos. ‘ Ariana. Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 2. 

3. — Tetradrachma. PI. xxxi. 3, and pi. xHi., figs. 2, 3.* 

Obverse ; — Head of King. 

Reverse:— Hercules standing, to the front; head encircled with a chaplet; 

on the left arm are the club and lion’s skin; right hand extended. 
Monogram, No. 5. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. i., fig. 11, Monogram 5 «. 

Variety. Other coins vary the reverse device, inasmuch as the extended right 
hand holds a second chaplet. British Museum, Monogram, No. 8 g (weight, 
260.4 gr.) Brereton ditto (weight, 258.5 gr.) 

*•) — Drachma, as No. 3 variety, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. i., fig. 12 ; ‘ Jour, des 
Sav.,* 1835, pi. i., fig. 3 ; British Museum, plated coin, Monogram 5 ? 

4. — Didrachma. 

Obverse Laurelled head of Apollo to the left. 

Reverse -.—Tripod. R. Rochette, ‘ Jour, des Sav.,* Dec. 1838, p. 741. 

* [Where the legends are omitted, they are to be understood to be identical with 
those cited on the latest occasion.] 

® [I have had the obverses of the two coins, lately acquired by Messrs. Frere and 
Brereton, engraved, for the purpose of enabling numismatists to compare the por- 
traiture, as here rendered, with the style of likeness prevailing on classes 1 and 2, an 
impression existing among our most practised antiquarians that the contrasting dies 
represent the busts of two independent monarchs, as opposed to the idea of a likeness 
of one and the same person at different periods of his life.] 
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5. — O Copper. PL xxxii., fig. 4. 

Obverse : — Bearded head, to the right. 

Eevbrse Horse, free. < Ariana Antiqua,' pi. i., figs. 13, 14, 15. 

6. — 0 Copper (small). 

Obverse : — ^Head indistinct. 

Eevbrse : — ^Erect figure of ApoEo to the left, with arrow in the right and bow 
in the left hand. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 1. 

7. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Head as in No. 4. 

Eeversb : — Tripod. 

Monogram, No. 5a. Captain Hay; *Tresor de Numismatique,* Ixxii. 11; 

also ‘ Kohler,' pi. i. 3.^ 


y. Demeteius. 

1. — Tetradrachma., Head of king with fillet, to the right. 

Eevbrse : — ^Minerva armed, to the front. 

Legend -.—BA^IAEnS AHMHTPIoT. 

Monogram, No. 13, with the letter A above the figure. 

^ Jour, des Sav.,' 1835 (Honigberger’s coin), vol. i., p. 4, 1835; re- 
engraved in < Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 3. ‘ Tr5s. de Num.,* 

Ixxii. 14. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right, with helmet fashioned like an elephant's 
head. 

Eevbrse: — Hercules, like No. 3, Euthydemus* device, but his right hand is 
upraised in the act of placing the chaplet on his brow. 

Legend BA5IAEfl2 AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr. Gibbs* coin, monogram, No. 5. ‘ Kohler,* p. 321. 

Monogram, No. E.Eochette, ^ Jour. des. Sav.*, 1838, p. 743, 

B.M. coins, monograms. Nos. 5 (weight, 263’5 grs.), 8aj and 14 (inferior 

execution, weight, 236 grs.) 

a)— Oboli. Plate xiii., fig. 2. Similar devices. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 5. 

Monogram, 5. M. Eaoul Eochette notices a Triobolus of this type, 
‘ J our, des Sav.*, Deux. Supp. 1 6. ‘ Tresor Numismatique,’ p. 149. 
Other monograms, 55, 6, and 8 a, 

^)— No. 4, pi. ii., ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* has the neck of the king bare. 

A second unpublished coin E. I. H. has the monogram No. 15 (OH). 

3. — Q Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Hercules. 

Eevbrse: — ^Apollo (?) 

Monogram, No. 15. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 3. 


' [I have not been able to obtain a sight of Kohler’s work ; I quote coins from, 
Grotefend, ‘ Die Miinzen der Konige von Bactrien,* 1839. The original seems to 
have appeared under the following title : ‘ Kohler, Medailles grecques de Eois de la 
Bactriane, du Bosphore,* etc. Petersbourg, 1822, 8vo., ‘Supplement a la suite des. 
Med. des Eois de la Bactriane,* 1823.] 
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4. — Copper. 

Obverse as No. 3. 

Reverse:— Hercules; the right arm is upraised towards the head of the figure. 

Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. xi., pi. fig. 1. 

5. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — ^Elephant’s head. 

Reverse : — ^The Caduceus. 

‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. ix., p. 69; and vol. xi., pi. fig. 2. 
VI. Heliocles. 

1. — ^Tetradraohma. 

Obverse ; — ^Head of king to the right. 

Reverse : — Jove, standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt 
Legend:— BASIAEM AIKAIoT HAIoKAEoYlS. 

Grotefend, p. 30, quoting ‘ Catalogue d’Ennery,’ p. 40.^ 
^Tr6sor de Numismatique,’ Ixxiii., 15. 
Monogram, No. 16. ‘ Ariana Anftiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 6, 

British Museum coins, monograms. Nos. lla, B (weight of piece, 259-6 grs.) 

Mr. Gibbs’ coin, monogram 17. Mr. Brereton, ditto. Lady Sale, No. 16. 
A cast in the possession of Mr. Freeling has the letters np 19) below the 
word AIKAloT on the reverse. 

a).— Drachma, similar types. ‘ Bibl. Imp.’ Monogram, 115. 

2. — Tetradracbma. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head. 

Reverse : — Jupiter seated : the right hand holding a small figure of victory, the 
left resting on a spear. 

Legend jSASIAEM aikaiot haiokaeovS. 

Capt. Hay. 

3. — O Plated copper (Drachma ?). 

Obverse Helmeted head, closely resembling that of Eukratides, within a 
marginal border of alternate drops and beads. 

Reverse: — Jove seated. 

Legend (blundered) :—BA5IAEX12 AlKAloT lAloKAEoTS. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley ; also, Capt- Hay. 

Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram a. Capt. Hay. 

4. — ^Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — ^Head of king. 

Legend BA2IAEn2 AIKAIoT HAIoKAEoT2. 

Reverse: — Jove, as above. No. 1. 

Legend, in Bactrian-Phli or Arian characters, Mdhdrqfasa Dhramikasa 
lELeliyakreyasa, 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 8. Monogram 
The orthography of the name in the Arian varies at times to JBCeliyaJcresasa 
and BliyakreyoBa ; the former occurs on a coin in the E. I. H., with the 
monogram No. Ba, Other hemidrachmas have monograms No. 20 and 20 
withX 


1 [ ‘ Catalogue des MedaiUes du Cabinet/ de M. d’Ennery. Paris, 1788.] 
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5. — □ Copper. PI. xliii., fig. 7. 

Obverse Head, 

Eeverse: — Elephant to the 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi, ii., fig. 7, monogram 2. Other monograms, 
Nos. Sa. E. I. C. coin, 21. Mr. Prere, monogram No. 22. 
These coins also differ occasionally in the expression of the Arian version of the 
name, exhibiting it as Keliyakreyaua and Seliyah'aasa. 

6. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 8. ’ As No. 5, but the elephant on the reverse is to 

the right. 

7. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Elephant, to the right. 

Reverse Bull. Capt. Hay.® 

8. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 4. Degraded type. 

Obverse : — ^Head. 

Reverse : — ^Figure as in No. 1. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

9. — Copper. Plate xv., figs. 12, 13, 14. Degraded type. 

Obverse : — ^Head. 

Reverse : — Horse, free, to the left. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

yil, AlTTmACHIIS ©E 02 . 

1. — Tetradrachma.3 (Cast.) 

Obverse ; — Head with fillet. 

Legend : — AIoAotou 2flTHPo2. 

Reverse : — Standing figure of Jupiter, as in the gold coinage of Diodotus. 
Legend BA2IAEToNTo2 ANTIMAXoT ©EoY.' 

Monogram, No. 12. 

Capt. Hay, Mr. Brereton has a similar forgery with the same 
monogram. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — ^Head of king, to the right, with Causia. 

Reverse : — ^Neptune, to the front, with trident and palm-branch. 

Legend BASIAEXIS 0EoT ANTIMAXoT. 

‘ Kohler,’ i. 10, reproduced by ‘ Mionnet,’ sup. viii. 466. 

Monogram, No. 23. British Museum coins, monogram No. and 23. 
Lady Sale and Mr. Brereton, also No. 23. 

Drachma. British Museum, monogram No. 23. 

^ [The Arian legends, like the Greek, are ordinarily omitted after one insertion ; 
where not otherwise noted, therefore, the succeeding coins are to be understood to 
bear similar epigraphs.] 

® [I am indd)tcd to Mr. E. C. Baylcy, of the Bengal Civil Service, for most of 
these notices of Captain W. E. Hay’s coins. I myself have seen only the silver 
pieces of that oflS.cer’s valuable collection.] 

3 [It is needless to say that this important piece, which, though a cast, is evi- 
dently taken from a genuine antique, necessitates the promotion of Antimachus 
Theos to a close proximity, if not to a ( oiitonipoi“niooi;> »■. w:ili ihe founder 

of the Bactrian independence. This coin w-is nut kuov. :i in iv.:gia:id vhi :i Ai't. iii., 
vol. i., went to press.] 
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'*) — Heinidraclxina (31-7 grs.). Britisli Museum coin, monogram No. 9«. A second, 
monogram No. 23. 

Major Cunningliam (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. ix., p. 872) describes a ‘plated^ 
liemidraclima of Antimachus Theos, with the monogram ‘ Xo.’ 

®). — Obolus. * Ariana Antiqua/ pi. xxi., fig. 12. Monogram 8a. 

VIII. Eucratibes. 

1. — ^Tetradi-achma. PL xlii., fig. 2. 

Obverse . — Bare head of the king, with fillet. 

Reverse Apollo, bow in the left, and arrow in the right hand. 

Legend BAISIAE^S ETKPATIAoT. 

‘ Kohler,* ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., fig. 4, monogram No. 9a.i 
Lady Sale, same monogram. See also ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ Sept., 1835, i. 5; 

‘ Mionnet,* sup. viii. ; British Museum corns, monograms Nos. 10, 24, 25 ; 

‘ Bib. Imp.,* No. 26 ; M. le Due de Luynes, No. 6a. 

*)--Brachma. Similar types. PL xiii. 6. General Pox, monogram 29. 

2. — Obolus. Plate xxxii., fig. 10. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king. 

Reverse : — Caps and palm-branches of Dioscuri. Same legend as No 1. 
Monograms, Nos. 8a, 13a, 27, 28, 28a. 

3. — Obolus. 

Obverse ; — Helmeted head of king. 

Reverse ; — As in No. 2. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., fig. 5. Gen. Pox, monogram No. 13a. 
E, I. H., 13a, M, and 19a. British Museum, monog. 12 — %,$. N. 

4 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — ^Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Reverse : — Dioscuri, charging. 

British Museum. Monogram 8a. 

— Drachma. PL xiii., fig. 6. Similar types. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1836, ii., 3. ‘ Tres. de Num.,* pi. Ixxiii. fig. 2. 

B.I., monogram 11. 

5. — ^Tetradrachma. PL xiii, fig. 4, p. 126. (Weight of E. I. H. coin, with suspend- 

ing loop, 265*7 grs.) 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of king. 

Legend BA5IAET5 MEPAS EYKPATIAHS. 

Reverse -.—Male and female heads, uncovered and unadorned with fillets. 
Legend HAloKAEoT^ KAl AAoAIKH^. 

Monogram, No. 13a. ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., pi. xxvii., fig. 1. Re- 
engraved in ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 7, from the original 
coin. 

Col. Sykes’ cast, from a possibly genuine coin of this class, and a second repro- 
duction from the same or a similar original, in the possession of Mr. Brereton, 
both have the monogram No. 5a. 

1 [Where the monogram facsimiles in the plates differ from the published speci- 
mens, it must be understood that my copy has been taken anew from the original 
piece, and does not follow the engraving, cited for the mere illustration of the 
numismatic classification.] 
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6. — Tetradrach.ma. Plate xiii., 6. (Weight of selected specimens in the British 

Museum, 258 and 259 grains.) 

Obvesse : — Helmetcd head, to the right. 

Reverse:— Dioscuri, charging. 

Legend BASIAEniS MEPAAoT EYKPATIAoT. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., figs. 1, 2, 3. Monograms 13», 27, 29. 
British Museum. Monograms, Nos. 5e, llCj 13a, 29, 30, 31. Lady Sale, No. 28a. 
B. I. Monograms, M, 29. Mr. Bayley. Monogram, V with HT in the field. 

Capt. Robinson. Monograms 13a, 28a. 
S')— Drachma. ‘Jour, dcs Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 5 : 1835, pi. i., fig. 6. ‘Tr&. 

de Num.,’ Ixxiii. 6. British Museum, monogram N. B.1. 285. Hay, 5c. 

7. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of the king, to the left, with a portion of the bust 
displayed ; the right arm raised in the act of darting a javelin. 
Reverse : — Dioscuri, 

Legend BASIAEXIS MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

Monogram 5b {}) ‘Kohler,’ i. 8. ‘Tr6s de Num.,’ pi. Ixxiii , fig. 7. 

8. — 0 Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Apollo to the right. 

Reverse : — Horse, free, to the left. 

Legend BA5IAEX12 EVKPATIAoY. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 7. 

9. — O Copper. PI. xiii., fig. 7, Of similar devices and legends to No. 6. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi iii., fig. 8, monogram, No. 21. Mr. Bayley, 
No. 40, 

10. — □ Copper. 

Obverse ; — Helmeted head, to the left, with javelin. 

Reverse : — Dioscuri. 

Legend:— BASlAEn:S MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

‘Kohler.’ ‘ Mionnet,’ viii. 470. British Museum, monogram 32. 

11. — Q Copper. Size, 3. British Museum. 

Obverse :— Helmeted head to the left. 

Reverse :— A single horseman at the charge. 

12. — □ Copper. Small coin. PI. xxxii., fig. 11. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king to the right. 

Legend :— BA5IAEX12 MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

Reverse : — Caps and palm-leaves of the Dioscuri. 

Legend in Arian : — Mdhdrqfaaa Buhrdtidasa. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig, 12. ‘ Tres. de Num.,’ Ixxiii. 13. 

13. — □ Copper. PI. xiii., figs. 8-10. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head, as in No. 6. 

Reverse : — Dioscuri. 

Legend in Arian i^Mdhdrajasa Eukrdtidasa. 

Monograms, 17a, 21, 27, 28a, 31 with E, 33, 33a, 34, 34a, 35, 355, 36, 37, 

38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi iii., figs. 9, 10. ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, pi. i., 
fig- 7. 
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14. — □ Copper. 

Obvehsb : — ^Helmeted head to the right. 

Eetehse Seated figure to the left, with a small elephant at the side (as in 
Antialkides’ coin, N'o. 1). 

Legend indistinct. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 11. 

15. — □ Copper. 

Obvekse Helmeted head of king to the left, with jaYclin. 

Reveese A winged figure of Yictory to the right, with chaplet and palm 
branch. 

Legend defective. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 5, monogram Ida. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obveesb -.—Helmeted head of king to the right. 

Reveese Victory to the left, extending a chaplet. 

Arian LEGtmBi-'-f’MaharaJasa) JRajadiraJasa JEluIcratzdasa. 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 6, and British Museum, monogram 
4:0a. Mr. Bayley, monogram, 40. 

Additional monograms of Eucratidcs, Nos. 8t?, 27a, 335, 42. 

IX. Antimachtts nikH‘^oPo:S. 

1. — Hemidrachma. Plate xv., fig. 3. 

Obveesb:— Winged figure of Victory, to the left, with palm branch in her 
right, and fiRet in her left hand. 

Legend:— BA:§IAE n5 NlKH4*oPoY ANTIMAXoT. 

Reveese : — King on horseback, to the right. 

Aeian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa jayddhardsa Antimdhhasa, 

^ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 16. 
Prof. Wilson was under the impression that all these coin's bore the same mono- 
grams, Nos. dla (‘Ariana Antiqua,' 274); they are now found to include the 
symbols classed under the following numbers, 27, 31, 46, and 46fl!. 

2. — □ Copper. PI. XV., 4. 

Obverse :— Bemetcr, to the front ; cornucopia on her left arm. Legend im- 
perfect. 

Reverse:— Winged figure of Victory, to the left. 

Aeian Legend ’.—MdhdTc^asa .... Awtiwialchasa. 

‘Ariana Antiqua, pi. ii., fig. 16. Monogram % 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse The skin of an animal (?) 

Legend:— BA 2IAEn2 NIKH^oPoT ANTI/uaxov. 

Reverse :— Wreath and pahn-branch. 

Arian Legend Mdhdrajasa .... AntiMaJehasa. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 11. Monogram 47. 
A silver cast of a genuine coin, in the possession of Mr. Bayley, definitely 
determines the attribution of this piece, contributing the full counterpart 
names as inserted above. It bears the monogram No. 27.^ 

1 [See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* April, 1840, p. 392.] 
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X. Philoxenes. 

1. — Didracbma, Plate sv., fig. 1. 

Obverse :—Helmeted head of king, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEilS ANIKHToT «*IAoHENoT. 

Reverse ; —Horseman with helmet, as on the obverse of Antimachus Hikephorus’ 
coins. 

Arian Legend : — Mdlidrajasa Apadihatasa Filasinasa, 

‘ Jour. des. Sav.,* 1836. ii., 5. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 17. 

Monogram Ho. 22a, 

a)— □ Hemidrachma, of similar devices. Monograms Ho. 48a, with 3. 

Mr. Bayloy. 

□ Obolus (?). Types and legends as above. The Arian name is written, 
FJialasinasa, Monogram Ho. 35c. Captain Robinson. 

Mr. Frere has a silver cast of an apparently authentic didrachma, which supplies 
us with a variety of this obverse type. The king's head is here uncovered. 
On the reverse, traces of the monogram 31a are visible. The Arian transcript 
of the name commences with the letter FhL 

2. — □ Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Bare head of king with fillet, to the right. Legend as above. 
Reverse -.—Device and legend as in Ho. 1. 

Monogram Ho. 48a, with 5. ‘Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xsi., fig. 13. 

Colonel Abbott. Monograms, Hos. 22, 8. 

3 . — .□ Copper. Plate iii., figs. 6, 7 ; plate xv., fig. 2. 

Obverse Demeter, with the ordinary Greek legend. 

Reverse -.—Humped bull, with the usual Arian legend ; the initial of the name 
is indifferently expressed by Fi or FM. 

‘Jour. des. Sav.,' 1836, ii., 6. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. ii. fig. 18. 
Monogram Hos. 48a, 48a with :$ on reverse, 48, 49, 50. B.I., 51 (?) with a 
Bactrian y on reverse. Mr. Brereton. Monograms 22a, with 
an Arian v on reverse, 48a and 485, with 5 on reverse. 

4. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Crowned figure, with a long spear. 

Legend:— BA 5IAEn3 ANIKHToT ^lAOHENoT. 

Reverse: — A figure of Victory. Captain Hay. 

X’^. AeTE3MIDOEX7S. 

1 .—Hemidrachma. ^ 

2.— □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Erect figure, with the right arm upraised. 

Legend: — BAISIAEAIS ANI/wjroy apreMIAnPov. 

Reverse Bull, as in Philoxenes' copper coins. 

Arian Legend :^(^)dhdrajasa Apadihdta{sa A)ii(^midarasa). 

Mr. Bayloy. 

These legends have been completed from a more perfect coin figured and assigned 
by Major Cunningham (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' 1854, p. 668). 

1 [Mr. Brereton deposes to the discovery of a coin of this description, which has 
passed from his own possession to that of Major Cunningham. He is under the im- 
pression that the types are— Obverse : King’s head. Reverse : Minerva Promachos.} 
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I conclude tliat this Artemidorus is the monarch styled Artemon in Major Cun- 
ningham’s list above cited j but if so, the style and fabric of his coinage must 
very materially alter his assumed date and position in the general list as deter- 
mined by that numismatist. 


XI. Nicias. 

1.— □ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 5. 

Obverse: —Head of king, to the right. 

Legend:— jSaCIAEUJC CLdTHPOC NIKIou. 

Reverse;— Horseman, as in Ko. 1, Philoxencs. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa . . kxas a. 

Colonel T. Bush. See also Cunningham, ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. li., p. 136. 

XII. Apollodotus. 

1. — O Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig, 4; also pi. xiv., fig. 4. 

Obverse Head of king. 

Legend :— BA21AEn5 2XlTHPo5 KAI *IAoIIAToPo2 AHoAAoAoToT. 
Reverse : — Thessalian Minerva to the left. 

Arian Legend : Tradatasa Apaladatasa.'^ 

Monograms, Nos. 38«, 383, 51, 51a, 513, 52, 53. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 13. 

2. — □ Hemidrachma. Plate xiv., fig. 5. 

Obverse :— Elephant. 

Legend :— BA2lAEn:g 2nTHPo5 AIloAAoAoToT. 

Reverse :— Humped bull. 

Legend as in No. 1. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 14. 

Monograms 223^ and the entire suite, together with the combinations indi- 
cated under each number, from 54 to 59, both inclusive. 

3 . — O Hemidrachma. Types and legends as No. 2. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. iv., fig. 15. 

1 [ The Arian orthography of the name of ApoUodotus varies considerably in the 
different specimens of his extensive mintages. I notice in some instances a dot at the 
foot of the initial a, which elsewhere constitutes the sign of the long sound of that 
vowel. This is the solitary occasion upon which I have observed its use in defining 
more precisely the power of the ordinary 9 initial. And, however little, to our ideas, 
the exact definition of the phonetic elements of the name may require the hard a in 
this place, we can scarcely understand the sign as purporting anything else, especially 
when we observe the lax method of insertion or omission of the same quantitive mark 
in other words. The antepenultimate d is used indijfferenlly in its simple form, or 
with the additional horizontal foot stroke, the precise import of which is yet undeter- 
mined; and, finally, the occurs in its normal shape, with the dot of a following 
hard a. The penultimate is also subject to modification, usually appearing under the 
form of the proper but at tunes bearing the foot stroke orefinaxily reserved to 
distinguish the 'i = of assimilate outline ; but to show the irregularities practised 
in this respect, this extraneous mark is added to the t in the name, while on the 
same com the special definition is rightly reserved to discriminate the = <? from the 
^ in Tra«?a^asa. It must be added, however, that in some instances the super- 
fiuous foot stroke, in the penultimate of apalada^asa takes the form of an equally 
needless hard a medial.] 
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4 .«-n Copper. Small coin. 

Obverse : — Figure of Apollo, witli bow and arrow, to tbe right. 

Legend as in No. 1. 

Reverse:— Tripod. Legend as usual. Monogram, No. 38 fl 5 . 

Captain Robinson. Mr. Brereton, monogram 37 (?) 

6.-0 Copper. Large coin. Plate xiv., fig. 6. 

Obverse : — Apollo, with arrow, to the right. Legend as in No. 2. 

Reverse Tripod. Legend as in No. 1. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 16. ‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 6. 

Variant. Q Copper. Coin of inferior execution. Legends arranged on three 
sides of a square, instead of in the usual marginal circle. 

Bactrian monogram, gi^ with d or n. 

Cunningham, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. ix., p. 867. 

6. — □ Copper. Similar devices and legends to No. 5. 

Monograms 63, 64. 

7. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 7. 

Obverse: — Apollo to the front, with the bow in the left and the arrow in the 
right hand. Legend as usual. 

Reverse Tripod. Legend as usual. * Jour, des Sav.,^ 1835, i. 7. 

Variants. Small coin, PI. xiv., fig. 8 ; also * Ariana Antiqua,' pi. iv. figs. 
17, 18, and small coin No. 19. 

Monograms Nos. 8, 8flf, 21, 52flp, 57, and the entire suite 65—75. 

8. — □ Copper. Middle size. 

Obverse : — ‘ Figure of Apollo standing to the left, clothed in the anaxyris, with 
chlamys behind, a quiver at his back ; an arrow in his right hand, 
his left resting on his bow ; inclosed in a frame of oblong globules, 
BA2IAEn5 BA[?] . . . . AnoAAoAoToT.' 

Reverse : — ‘Tripod ; in the field, a symbol which seems to be a military ensign.* 
Arianian inscription imperfect \Apaladatasa\. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* 291, quoting ‘Jour, des Sav.,* Dec. 1838, p. 752. 

• B. 1. Monogram 385. Small coin, 38 <j. Col. Bush. Arian Monogram, No. 76. 

9. — □ Copper. Small coin. Plate xlii., fig. 6. Unique. 

Obverse .—Apollo as in No. 8. Legend altogether wanting. 

Reverse : — Symbol figured in the plate. 

Arian Legend : — Maharajasa, Tradata&a Ajpaladatasa. Col. T. Bush. 

10. — □ Copper. SmaU coin. 

Obverse : — Bull. 

Reverse Tripod, surrounded by a bossed margin. No Legends. B.I. 

11. — □ Copper (middle size), indifferent execution. 

Obverse:— Apollo (?) seat^, to the right, a bow in left hand. 

Legend:— BA2IAEn5 :^nTHPo5 oAoToT. 

Reverse -.—Tripod, within a frame. Legend imperfect, . . . paladatasa (?). 
Monogram, No. 77. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
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XIII. ZoiLUS. 

1 . — Hemidraclima. 

Obverse :--Head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Legend:— BASIAEXIS AIKAIoT zmAoY. 

Eeversb Hercules, as in Demetrius’ coins, but the right hand holding the 
chaplet is not upraised. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa DhramikaBa Jhoilasa, 

Monogram, Ho. 30. 

Lady Headfort, No. 31. Captain Eobinson, No. 46. Colonel Abbott, 
No. 78. Mr. Bayley, No. 79. 

2. — Homidrachma.i These coins have a great similitude, in their die execution, to 

the smaE Philopator coins of ApoUodotus. 

Obverse : —As No. 1. 

Legend :— BASIAEHS SnTHPoS zniAoT. 

Eeverse : — Thessalian Minerva. 

Arian Legend : ^MdMrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa. Monogram No. 60. 

Colonel Abbott. Mr. Bayley, No. 80. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Head of Hercules covered with the lion’s skin, to the right. 

Legend :— BASIAEHS AIKAIoT ZlilAOT. 

Eeverse :— Club, with bow in its case, surrounded by a chaplet. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa DhramiJoma Jhoilasa. 

Monogram No. 79. Lady Headfort. 

4. — O Copper. Similar types to the ApoUodotus coin, No. 5, with the addition of 

a small elephant at the back of the figure, in the field of the obverse. 
Legends as in No. 2, but the Greek epigraph is less correctly rendered. 
Monograms Nos. 81, 82, 83. 

5. — O Copper (smaU coin). 

Obverse .-—Elephant, to the right. Epigraph iUegible, 

Eeverse Tripod. 

Arian Legend : ^MdJidrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa, 

Arian Monograms, dhi, JBJi^ and a with t. Colonel Bush. 


XIV. Diojodes. 

1,— □ Copper. Plate xxviii,, fig, 3. 

Obverse Dioscuri standing, to the front. 

Legend BA5IAEX12 SGTHPoS AIOMHAOT. 

Eeverse. Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Diyamedasa, 

Monograms Nos, 31, 31 with 5. Mr. Brereton. ^Za with 2. 

‘ Aiiana Antiqua,* pi. v., fig. 1. 
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XY. UioNTsrus. 


1. — Hemidraclima (of inferior execution, similar in its aspect to the Philopater coins 

of Apollodotus). ■ 

Obverse Head with fillet, to the right. 

Legend :—BA2IAEn2 SHTHPolS AIoNTZloT. 

Eeverse : —Thessalian Minerva. 

Arian Legend -.^Mahcirajasa Tradatasa Dianisiyasa, 

Monogram (as in Apollodotus’ coins). No. 60, standard type. Col. Abbott. 
A second specimen gives the 5 in the name more after the form of a proper ' 
sigma. The outline of the AT*, in the Arian legend, is also modified in the 
duplicate coin, which, however, bears the same monogram. 

2. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — ^Apollo, to the right, as in Apollodotus’ coins. 

Legend BA5IAEI15 5nTHPo2 AIoNY5loT. 

Reverse Tripod. Arian Legend imperfect.. 

Monogram No. 84, consisting of Arian letters, S7i and A. B.I., mon. 85. 

British Museum. *Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 5. 


3.— □ Copper. Plato xlii., fig. 7. Unique. 

Obverse As in No. 8, Apollodotus. No legend. 

Reverse Device, as roprosonted in the plate. 

Arlin Legend : — Mdharajasa Tradatasa Diymi^iyasix, 

XYI. Lysias. 


Colonel Bush. 


1. — Hemidrachma. Plate xliii., fig. 4. 

Obverse Head of king, with helmet in the shape of an elephant’s head : 
similar to the Demetrius’ typo. 

Legend BASIAEIIS ANIKHToT AT5IOT. 

Reverse:— Hercules standing, to the front, as in the Demetrius’ prototype. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Apadihdiasa Xysikasa. 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 9, Monogram 86. * Ariana Antiqua,’' 
pi. xxi., fig. 9. Monogram 87. B.I., monogram 85. Colonel 
Abbott. Monograms 8^5, 86, 87. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head of the king, with the ordinary helmet. 

Reverse: — Hercules, as above. The legend varies in the Arian definition of 
the name, which at times exhibits the initial vowel and at 
others the letter k, as the penultimate. 

The seven specimens of this mintage that I have had an opportunity of examining- 
aU have the monogram No. 86. ‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig, 1. 

3. — □ Copper. Plate xiv,, fig. 12. 

Obverse : — Bust of king, to the right, head uncovered, with a club resting on 
the shoulder. 

Reverse : — Elephant, to the right, as in Heliocles’ coins. Legend as above, the 
name being usually spelt with a k, 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 10. * Num. Jour.,’ vii., pi. ii., 22. 

Monograms Nos. 8a, 22, 88a, 
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4.-~0 Copper. 

Obverse Bust of the king, as in No. 3. 

Reverse Elephant, to the right. {Lisima.) 

Monogram No. 24a. Colonel Bush. 


Lysias akd Antialkides. 


!.-□ Copper, 

Obverse Bare head of king, to the right. 

Legend:— BASIAE nS ANIKHToT AYSIoT. 

Reverse -.—Caps and palm-hranches of the Dioscuri. 

Arian Legend ‘.—Mdhdrajasa Jayadharam Antialikidasa. 

Captain Hay. 


XYII. Aktialkides. 


1 Tetradrachma. 

Obverse Bare head of king. 

Legend :-BA2IAEnS NIKH^oPoT ANTIAAKIAoY. 

Reverse:— Jove enthroned,* with a small figure of Victory in his right hand; 
minute elephant in front, etc. 

Arian Legend : —‘Mdhdrajasa Jayadharasa AnticdiJddasa, 

Monogram No. 86. Colonel Abbott. 


a).— Hemidrachma. Similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. ii., fig. 12. 

Monograms No. 8i, 22, 86. 


2. — Drachma. 

Obverse : — Head of king, vrith Causia. 

Reverse:— As in No.,1. 

Monogram No. 31. B.I. 

*).— Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 2, 

In some specimens the small elephant faces the seated figure. 

Monograms Nos. 8d, 22, 31, 86, ^ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 11. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head, with the ordinary crested helmet. 

Reverse:— Device as usual. 

Monograms 8i, 86. * Ariana Antiqua,’ No. 3, p. 277. 

4. -0 Copper. 

Obverse Bust, with uncovered head. The right hand grasps the thunderbolt.^ 
Reverse Caps and palms of the Dioscuri. 

Monograms 8, 31, 86, 87. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ No 6, p. 279. 

6.— □ Copper. Plate xiv., figs. 9, 10, 11. 

Similar devices. 

These two classes of coins vary occasionally in the subordinate typical details, * 
and the Arian definition of the name is irregular in the general series, in the 
interchange of the dental and cerebral d^ as the penultimate consonant. 
Monograms, Nos. Sa, 22, 30 (?), 49a, 87, 87a. 


' [Major Cunningham supposes this to be the head of ‘Jupiter Nicephorus/ 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. ix., p. 874.] 

* Or.j ‘ Num. Chron.,’ vii., pi, ii., fig. 21.] 
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XVIII. Amtntas. 

1. — Didracluaa. Much damaged. (“Veight, 128 grs.) 

Obveese : — Helmeted head, to the right. 

Legend:— BA 5IAEn:S NIKAToPo^ AMYNToT. 

Reveese : — Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Jayadharam Amitasa. 

British Museum. Monogram No. 20«. 

*Num. Chron./ xvi., plate p. 108, fig, 2. 

2. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 1. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right. 

Reverse : — Minerva armed, to the left. 

Monogram No. 88. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. ii., fig. 14. 


XIX. Archebitts. 

1 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obveese : — Bare head. 

Legend:— BA2IAEfl5 AIKAloY NIKH^oPoY APXEBIoY. 

Reverse : — Jupiter standing to the front, Trith spear and thunderbolt. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa JDhramikasa Jayadharma Arhhcdiiyasa, 
Monogram No. 89. Colonel Abbott.^ 

a-).— Hemidrachma. Plate sxviii., fig. 1. 

Similar types and legends. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 8. Monogram No. 8J. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse Helmeted head. 

Reverse: — As No. 1. 

Monogram No. 20a, Colonel Abbott. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obveese Bust of the king with bare head, to the left, a javelin in the right 
hand, as in one of the common classes of Menander’s coins (No. 2.) 
Reverse Jove (Neptune ?) as above. 

Monograms, No. 8a with 90. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 10. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Victory, to the right, extending a chaplet. 

Reverse : — An owl. Monogram 89. 

R, Rochette, ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 104. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 280. 

5. — □ Copper. Similar devices. British Museum monograms. Nos. 89 and 89«. 

‘ Num, Chron.,’ vol. xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 3. 

1 [I regret to say that my available notes on the typical details of Colonel Abbott’s 
coins are very imperfeet. I was greatly pressed for time on the only opportunity I 
had of inspecting his rich and varied collection ; and, at the moment, entertained no 
design of publishing the result of my scrutiny; hence my memoranda refer to 
doubtful and difficult readings, special coincidences of design, and monogrammatic 
data, rather than to the die specifications ordinarily demanded by exact numismatic 
science. Further, I have to note, that my compulsory haste denied me even a bare 
sight of the copper series of a cabinet whose silver specimens promised so much : and, 
indeed, whose contents in that metal, whether in regard to discretion of selection or 
perfection of preservation, are unequalled by any public or private collection I have 
hitherto examined.] 

13 
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XX. Menan-dek. 

1. — Didrachma. (E. I. C. coin. Weight, 151-0 grs.) 

Obverse : — Bare head of king, to the right. 

Legend BA3IAE£12 2nTHPo::g MENANAPoY. 

Reverse: — Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdmjasa Tradatasa Menadrdsa, 

Monograms, 2 and 30. Mr. Brereton, monogram, 85. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 13. 

®) — ^Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig. 5. Same types. Monograms, 18«, 18 associated 
with 93 on the same field, 22c, 31, 46c5 repeated on the same coin, 
79, 86 repeated, 86 with r, E, and 5, severally associated on the 
same field, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., fig. 14. 

2. — Didrachma (cast) . British Mnsenm. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king, to the left ; the right hand grasps a javelin. 
Reverse Minerva to the left. Monogram 27. 

»)— Hemidrachma. Same types. Monograms, 85, 22, 27, 31, 46, 46a, 86 with 2. 

^)— Hemidrachma. PI. xiv., fig. 1. Similar devices, but Minerva faces to the 
right, and the legends are arranged in one continuous circular scroll. 
Monograms, 27, Sla, 46. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obverse Head of king mth helmet, to the right. 

Reverse .—Minerva. - Lady Headfort. 

») — Hemidrachma. Monograms, 85, 22, 22c, 27, 31, 46a repeated, 86, with % 91. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., fig. 15. 

4. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head of king, to the left, with helmet and javelin. 

Reverse : — Minerva, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 2. 

5 . —Hemidrachma, 

Obverse Helmeted head, as in No. 3. 

Reverse An owl. Monograms, 27, 31. 

6. — □ Copper. Large coin. Weight, 550*5 grains. 

Obverse .—Helmeted head of king, to the right. 

Reverse -.—Horse, free. Monogram, No. 30 (?). Mr. Brereton. 

7. — □ Copper. Weight, 316 grains. 

Obverse Bull’s head, to the front. 

Reverse Tripod. 

Monograms, Sa; another coin (in weight, 228 grs.), 8a; a third. No. 31a, 

. with an Arian m in the field. Mr. Brereton. 

8. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 8. Weight, 342 grains. 

Obverse -.—Bare head, to the right. 

Reverse A dolphin. Monogram 30, with H on the field. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 3. 
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9. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : —Bare bead, to the left, with jp-velin, as ia No. 2. 

Reverse:— Minerva, to tho right. Monograms, 27, 31, 71. 

‘ Aiiana Anti(iua,* pi. iv., fig. 7. 

10. — □ Copper. Plato xiv., fig. 3. 

Obverse:— H elmeted head, to the right. 

Reverse 'Winged figure of Tictory, to the right, with palm-branch and 
wreath. Monograms, 27, 31, 46, 71, 93. 

* Ariana Antiqna,' pi. iv., figs. 5, 6. 

— □ Copper. 

Reverse Victory, to the left. 

Monograms, 31«, with B. Another coin has B alone. 

• Ariana Antiqua,' pi. iv., fig. 4. 
There are other subordinate varieties of these coins, see * Ariana Antiqua,* p. 285. 

11. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 6. 

Obverse Helmeted head, to the right. 

Reverse : - Owl. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iv., fig. 8. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 5. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head, to the right. 

Reverse:— Shield of Minerva. Monograms, M (?), 46, 46flf. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iv., fig. 12. 

13 — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 9. 

Obverse:— Boar* s head. 

Reverse ;— Palm branch. Monogram, H. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iv., fig. 9. 

14. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 2, 

Obverse : —Elephant’s head. 

Reverse : — Club of Hercules. 

Monograms, 27, associated in the several instances with the isolated letters 
A A ; 31, ditto, A A. Colonel Bush, Arian monogram, Sm. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iy., fig. 10. 

15. — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 7, 

Obverse : — Vnieel. 

Reverse : — Club. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 11. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obverse. — Minerva to the left, with a spear resting on her left arm— shield in 
front of the knee— right hand extended. 

Legend :— BAISIAEXiS AIKAIoT MENANAPoT. 

Reverse : — Indian lion, to the left, 

Asian Legend i-^Mdhdrajasa DhramiJeasa Mmandrasa. British Museum. 
Quoted also by Wilson, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 217, from an imperfect coin 
described by M. R. Rochette, ‘Jour, des Sav,,’ Dec. 1838, p. 751. 

17. — □ Copper. 

OB^^rERSE : — Elephant, to the left. 

Legend imperfect, but exhibiting traces of the name of Menander: — 
jSounAEA^S :SXlTHPo:§ /xENavSpov. 

Reverse : — ^An anku§ (or elephant-goad). 

Arian Legend imperfect:— Trada[tasd\ , , . , , 

Monogram, No. 96. Mr. Bayley, 
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XXI. SXEATO. 

1. — Didrachma. (Cast). 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of the king, to the right. 

Legend : — ^aciKea)^ Eni4>ANoT2 SHTHPoS (rrpATilNoS. 

Reverse I"- Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend incomplete Pratichasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 

Monogram, 20a, Capt. Hay 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Bare head, to the right. 

Legend :—BA2IAEn5 EHIOANoT^ SHTHPoS STPATXlNoS. 

Reverse Minerva. 

Arian Legend: — Mdhdrajasa Pratichasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 

Two specimens. British Museum. Monogram, Ko. 8 «. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Apollo, as in Apollodotus’ coin, No. 7. 

Reverse : —Tripod. 

E. I. H., monogram, No. Sa. 

4. — □ Copper. 

Obverse King’s bust, with club resting on his right shoulder. 

Legend BASIAEHS SriTHPoS STPATHNo:?. 

Reverse : — ^Victory. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 

Monograms, No. 22o (?), 22^. Mr. Bayley. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Type as in No. 4. 

Legend BISIAEflS 2nTHPo2 AIKAIoT STPATHNoS. 

Reverse Type as in No. 4. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Phramilcasa Stratasa. 

Monogram No. 22e. British Mnsuem. Other monograms, Nos. 22 and 225. 

6. -0 Copper. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king to the right, as in the silver hemidrachmas. 

Legend, imperfect : — BA^IAEo^o' ^Trapavover ffcorTipoa" ISTPATONo^S. 
Reverse Yictory with (palm branch ? and) chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend .^Mdhdrajasa Pradiehasa {Tradat(j)sa Stratasa. 

Monogram 108 g. Colonel T. Bush. 

XXI^. Agathocleia 
(wipe of strato). 

1.— □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 2. 

Obverse Female head, helmeted. 

Legend:— BA 5IAI23A5 ©EoTPolIoT ArA0oKAEIA5. 

Reverse: — Hercules with club, seated. 

Arian Legend Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Phramilcasa Stratasa. 

Monogram No. 225. j Mr. Bayley, 

* Ariana Amtiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 10. 
I notice in this place, irrespective of the order of time, a series of debased deriva- 
tives from the normal type of Strato’s hemidrachmas (No. 2 su/pra)^ which are 
peculiarly identified with the original mintage, not only in obvious imitation, but in 
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the progressive degradation of certain associate pieces hearing that monarch’s name, 
which have been found in company with the only considerable hoard of these coins 
that has as yet been discovered.^ 

The serial class is remarkable in that, while continuing the same standard devices 
as the prototype, it eventually lowers the title of MdJidraja, on the reverse, into that 
of Satrap ; and it is further interesting in the exemplification of the speedy obscura- 
tion of the Greek legends, while the Arian writing remains well-defined and intel- 
ligible, as in the parallel instance of the money of the Sah kings, where the local 
PSlIi appears in the highest perfection in the presence of the meaningless repetition of 
Greek outlines on the obverse. In its local aspect also, this particular hoard is 
instructive, as, although solitary specimens of these and kindz'ed issues may have 
found their way to other parts of the country, yet the collection of so many succes- 
sional coins, unmixed ^vith foreign currencies, w'ould seem to indicate an ordinary 
accumulation of cver}'-day life, either made on the spot or gathered from the 
circulating medium of no remote locality. 

Major Cunningham, in a paper in the ^ J oumal of the As. Soc. Beng.’ (1854, p. 67 9), 
with persevering assiduity, endeavours to reconcile the degraded Greek legends with 
the indigenous inscriptions on the reverse, and essays to discover owners for the 
names —which read but vaguely oven in their Arian form— amid the Hindu dynasties 
of Hustinhpur and Dehli.^ 

Passing over the progressive steps of barbarization in the jumbled Greek legends 
of all those coins that bear the name of Strato on the reverse, and rejecting uncon- 
ditionally the claim of Major Cunningham’s Po2A STHNoS to any separate identity, 
I come to the class of pieces which bear on their obverse variously the titles of 
BA2IAEn2 BASIAEilN and BASIAEXIS SflTHPoS, followed by portions of a name 
or title which reads as PAZ and PAZIoBA. On the reverse this money exchanges 
the legend of MdJidrajasa Tradatasa Stratasa for Chatrapasa apratichakrasa Jdanja- 
halasa.^ Whether the PAZIoBA of the obverse legend be an imperfect attempt at a 
Greek rendering of the native name is of hut little consequence, as we can hardly 
reconcile Ranjabala’s humble titles on the reverse with the higher designation applied 
to Strato himself, or the more pompous BA5lAEn2 BA^IAEGN, assumed by that 
monarch's successors, which figure indifferently in contact with and contrast to the 
grade of Satrap^ to whose dignities alone the former limits his claim. In brief, the 
coins would merely seem to exemplify an oft-recurring phase in Indian Imperialism, 
where the decline of the central power encourages, and at times necessitates, the 
effective assertion of independence by the local rulers, however much they may avoid 
or delay the overt act of positive disavowal of allcgiauce. 

The monograms on the debased coins of Strato are entered under Nos. 97 to 99. 
Those on Ranjabala’s money are reproduced as Nos. 100 to 104.* 

^ [Major Cunningham obsert'es : * The greatest number were procured at Mathura, 
on the Jumna, and were said to have been found in the ruins of the city, along with 
some rude hemidrachmas of Strato’ (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., 1854, p, 681 J. 
I do not know how many of these mixed pieces Mm or Cunningham obtained on this 
occasion, but my native coin-collector, who gleaned part of the remainder, brought 
me 84 coins, more than half of which number were Strato’s.] 

3 [See TJseful Tables infra. Table xLx. Mdjapdla.'] 

3 [Major Cunningbam makes it Itdjabdlasa, but the better preserved coins give the 
suffix n in full distinctuess. His translation of ApYaUchakra^ as ‘ invincible with the 
the discus,’ is satisfactory.] 

* [No. 101 is interpreted by Major Cunningham as Ka$ti for Eastindpuray the 
ancient Hindu capital on the Ganges above Meerut.] 
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X XII . — Hippo stka.ttjs . 

1. — DidracTima. 

Obyerse;— B are tead of king, to the right, with fillet. 

LnaEND:— BA5IAEn5 SHTHPolS innoSTPAToT. 

Beversb .-—Standing figure of Demeter, with crested helmet, right hand ex- 
tended, the left supports a cornucopia. 

Asian Leobnd : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Sipastratasa, 

Monogram, No. 85. 

Mr. Bayley and B.M. ‘Num. Chron.,* vol. xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 5. 
a). — Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, No. 85. Captain Hay. 

2. — Didrachma. (British Museum coin, weight 139 gr.) 

Obyerse Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Leoend BASIAEnS MEPAAoT SnTHPoS inUoSTPAToT. 

Eeverse : — Helmeted figure on horseback, to the right ; horse in motion. 

Asian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa MaJidtasa Jaydtasa Mipastratasa. 
Monogram, No. 105. 

Mr. Bayley, No. 105, with Arian lo on the field. Captain Hay, 105a 
with lo, and No. 106. M. N. (?) Col. Abbott, 38a. British 
Museum, No. 47c. ‘Num. Chron.,’ yol. xvi , pi. p. 108, fig. 4. 

*•).— Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, 105a. Mr. Brereton. 

3. — Didrachma. (British Museum coin; weight, 144*5 grains). 

Obverse Device and legend as in No. 1. 

Eeverse Horseman, motionless. Legend as in No. 2. 

Monogram, No. 105, -with the several adjuncts of No. 106, and the detached 
Arian letters lo and^j, Mr. Bayley, British Museum, etc. 

4. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Apollo standing, to the right. Legend as in No. 1. 

Eeverse A tripod. Legend as in No. 1. 

Monogram, 85, Mr. Bayley. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse J ove enthroned. Legend as in No. 1. 

Eeverse:— H orse, standing, to the left. 

Arian Legend :—JfaAaV<^*asa Tradatasa Jayatasa JSipastratasa, 
Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., pi. fig. 9. 

XXIII. Telephbs. 

1.— Major Cunningham has made public the only known coin of this king, (‘Jour. 
As, Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., p. 133), which he describes as follows 
Obverse ‘ An ancient giant, fuE front, with snaky legs, which curl upwards 
on each side.* 

Legend BA2IAEX12 ETEPrEToY THAE^oY. 

Eeverse:— ‘ A draped male figure standing, to the left, his head crowned with 
rays, and holding in his right hand a spear ; to the right, a clothed 
female figure, with a crescent on her head.* 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa .... hremasa Taliphasa* 

Monogram, No. 107. 
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XXIY. Hebmjetjs. 

1. — Didraclima. Plate xviii., fig, 1. (Selected Britisti Museum coins; w’ciglit, 140 
and 144 grains). 

Obverse : — Head of king, to tke light. 

Legend BA^IAEnS ISHTHPoS EPMAloT. 

Reverse : — Jove enthroned, right hand extended. 

Arian Legend: — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa JSermayasa. 

Monogram, E. I. C., Nos. 17A 36, 108A 

‘ Ariana Antigua,’ pi. v., fig. 3. 
British Museum monograms, Z2a, 108, lOSa, associated with 110. Mr. 
Brereton, 109. Colonel Bush. 108c. 

a) — Hemidrachma, Similar types. Monograms, British Museum, 21, 335, 48c, 
. 90«, 111, 112. B. 1. 113. Mr. Brereton, 22A Captain Hay, 114. 

Mr. Freeling, 53c!. 

* Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, i. 13. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 3. 


Herjoeus and Calliope. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse :—Male and female heads, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEilS SflTHPoS EPMAloT KAI KAAAlonHS. 
Reverse:— Horseman, as in Antimachus* coins. 

Arian Legend : — MdMrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa ; and at the bottom, 
in the reverse direction, Kaliyapaya. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 14. Capt. Robinson, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. Brereton, etc., all have the same monogram, No. lOSct. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xviii., figs, 2, 3, 4. Identical in type and legends with No. 1. 

‘ Ariana Antique,' pi. v,, figs. 4, 5, 6. 
Monograms, No. 115, with Bactrian letters 5c, and No. 115cf, with the 
several Bactrian letters classed under No. 116. 

a) — Q Copper. Small coins. Similar types. 

4. — □ Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 11. 

Obverse Bust of king, with curiously arranged head dress. 

Legend :—BA2lAEn2 5nTHPo5 EPMAloT. 

Reverse : — Horse standing to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa. 

Monograms, 31, 109. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. v., fig. 7, 

a) — Yariety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xxi., fig. 15. Head-dress as in AmjTitas’ coin, 
pi. xxxii., fig. 1, monogram 109. 

Extra Monograms of Eermmus 205, 245, 36ff, 38, 1085, with Arian letters 
A-, s; 115cr, with elongated downstroke of r (or 1155), associated 
with the Bactrian letters ird^ r, dJi^ sh^ and w (?) ; also 117 to 119 
inclusive. 
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XXIV®*. Sxr-IlERM-aius. 

l.—O Copper. Plate xviii., fig. 9 ; and pi. xxviii., fig. 10. 

Obverse Head of king, to tke right. 

Legend, imperfect:— BA3IAEns ^THPo5 2T EPMAIOY. 

Eevbrse Hercules standing witli his club resting on the ground. 

Arian Legend : -^Dhama JPhidasa Kujula Kasasa Kushanayatugasa. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., figs. 8, 9, etc. 

These coins are usually deficient in monograms. In one case I notice the 
Bactrian combination No. 63 on the reverse field. 

Major Cunningham conjectures these mintages to have formed a portion of the 
issues of Kozoula Kadphises (No. xxvi.), struck during the lifetime of 
Hermaeus.— * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* 1854, p. 709, 

xxy. Maitas, 

1. — Didrachma. (Weight, 151-4 grains). 

Obverse:— Male figure, to the front; right arm extended, the left supports a 
spear. 

Legend BA^IAEGS BASlAEXiN MEPAAOT MATOT. 

Reverse -.—Victory, with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian liEOiEmiii-^Itajadirajam Mahatasa Moasa. 

Monogram, No. 385. 

British Museum, 385. Capt. Robinson, No. 38«. Lady Sale's coin 
(weight, 143 grains), monogram. No. 89. 

— Hemidrachma. Similar types. 

Capt. Robinson, monogram 38flP. Capt. Hay, No. 64. 

2. — ^Didrachma. 

Obverse : — A biga, with horses at speed. The driver wears a helmet ; the chief 
figure holds a spear, a nimbus surrounds his head. 

Reverse:— Jove enthroned, as in Hermseus’ coins, with triple-pointed spear 
(trident ?), 

Monogram, No. 107«. Capt. Robinson. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xiii., fig- 4. 

Obverse -. — ^Elephant’s head. 

Reverse : — Caduceus. 

Legend : —BASIAEXIS MAToT, 

Monogram, No. 89. 

British Museum. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi, viii., fig. 11. 

4. — □ Copper (small coin). 

Obverse :— Apollo, to the front, as in ApoUodotus’ coins : arrow in the right, 
and bow in the left hand. 

Legend : — BASIAEilS MAToT. 

Reverse : — Tripod. 

Arian Legend : — Mdkdrajasa JSioasa. 


British Museum. Mr. Brereton. 
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5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse:— Female figure, to the front, with spear; crescent ahoYe the head. 

Two six-pointed stars or constellations appear in the upper part 
of the field, one on each side of the figure. 

Legend BA2IAE£12 BA5IAEGN MErAAoT MAToT. 

Reverse Victory with chaplet, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Rajadirajasa Mahdta&a Moasa. 

Monogram, No. 120. British Museum, and less perfect coin B. I. 

6. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — J ove enthroned, with small figure at the side. 

Reverse :— Female figure, as on the obverse of No. 5. 

Monogram, No. 120. Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 315. 

Variety. 

Reverse : — Figure as above ; hut the crescent is strangely transformed, and the 
stars on the field are wanting. 

Monogram 120. Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper.^ 

Obverse Figure clothed in skins, with nimbus. 

Reverse : — Indian bull, to the left. 

British Museum. Monogram, No. 89. 

Monogram, No, 52. Mr. Bayley and Capt. Robinson, 

8. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., fig, 11. 

Obverse : — Male figure, with club and trident, flowing robes, etc. 

Monogram, No. 121. 

Reverse : — Victory, with loose gannents (similar to the figure on the obverse), 
and a varied style of chaplet. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pL viii., fig. 10. Monogram, 122. B. I. 
Monogram, 123. 

9. — □ Copper. PI. XV., fig. 11. 

Obverse : — Elephant. 

Reverse :— Seated figure, 

Monogi-am, No. 1155. Mr. Frere. 

^ Jour, des Sav,,’ 1839. 

10. — □ Copper. PI. XV., fig. 7. 

Obverse : — Male figure, to the left, hi flowing garments, holding a chaplet. 
Reverse Indian lion, to the right. 

B.I. Monogram, ll2a. 

11. -0 Copper. 

Obverse -.—Hercules to the front, with club and lion-skin, the right hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Reverse :— Indian lion, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 89. Mr. Brereton. 

1 [A coin of this type is engraved in Mr, H. T. Prinsep’s ‘Historical Results,’ 
pi. V., fig. 1.] 
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12. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Neptune, with, trident, treading upon a prostrate figure. 

Bbverse : — Figure surrounded with branches. 

Monogrom, No. 120. 

Colonel Nuthall. Mr. Brercton, and ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 314. 

13. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Neptune, with the right foot placed on a prostrate figure as in 
No. 12 ; the left hand rests on a trident, while the right is raised 
in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. 

Eeverse : — As in No. 12. Monogram, illegible. Lady Elliot. 

14. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — As No. 13, except that Neptune holds a palm-branch in the left 
hand in lieu of the trident. 

Eeversb: — As No 13. 

Monogram, a modification of No. 1 16d. Mr. Bayley. 

15. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Horseman, with a fold of his dress flying loose behind him. 
Monogram, illegible. 

Eeverse Helmeted figure, in loose garments, moving to the right, holding a 
garland in the right and a spear in the left hand. 

Monogram, mt, Mr. Bayley. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Horseman, with spear. 

Eeverse Winged Yictory, to the left, holding a chaplet in the right hand. 
Monogram, No. 1153, Mr. Bayley. 

17. — □ Copper.. 

Obverse : — Standing male figure, to the front; right arm uplifted, in the left a club. 

Monogram, No. 1153, with an Arian ti, 

Eeverse : — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 115a, Mr. Bayley. 

A second coin, in the possession of Mr. H. Brereton, gives the name clearly as 
MAYoT. 

18. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Elephant. 

Eeverse : — Indian buH. Mr. Brereton. Capt. Hay. 

XXYI. EIadphises. 

1. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 12. 

Obverse : — Head as in the Su-Hermseus* coins. 

Legend: — KOPEHAo [Variety,^ KOPoNAo] KOZOTAO KAA^IZOY. 
Eeverse : — Hercules as above. 

Arian Legend :— JPhidetsa jK/ujulcb JCcbsuLSd ICushci / ncLyatugQiScif ?- 
Monograms, Arian dh with r. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xi*., figs. 10, 11. 

^ 1 [Major Cunningham, in the ‘ J our. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii, of 1 854, p. 709, tran- 
scribes this legend as follows : — Kujula Kasasa Kteshanga Yathagasa DhaTncipidasci,, 
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XXYP. Kozola Kadapiies. 

1.— O Copper small coin. Plate xviii., figs. 13, 14, 1-^ ; and pi. xxnii-, figs. 13, 14. 
Obverse Youthful head. 

Legend ;—KoZoAA KAAA#EE XOPAN CT ZA0oT. 

Eeverse : —A Scythic figure. 

Arian Legend : —Khaslianasa Yatiasa Kuyula \Kuyanla ? ] Kaphsasa 
Sachha dhani phid-asa. 

Monogram, N'o, 124. Some specimens add the Baetrian letter inserted 
in the plate under No. 125. 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xi., fig. 14, 


XXYP. Nodes. 

1. — Hcmidi-achma. Plate xiii., figs. 11, 12, 13. 

Obverse : — Barbarously executed head of king. 

Legend : — KwAoT. 

Eeversb ; —Erect figm-e, with flames issuing from the shoulders ; the right hand 
rests upon a spear. 

Legend:— PAH0POY MAKAP. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 8; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 
1, 2, 3, 5. 

2. — Hcmidrachma. Plate xxxii., figs. 16, 17, 18. 

Obverse Head as above, 

Ebverse : — Horse’s head. K»A. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 9. ‘ Ariana Autiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 4, 6, 7. 


XXYII. Yo]<roNES (axd Azas). 

Class A. 

I understand that Major Cunningham has discovered coins with the above com- 
bination of names. The specimens are engraved in his unpublished plates, but I do 
not consider myself authorized to quote them in any detail beyond this notice of the 
interesting historical fact they suffice to substantiate. 


Yoxois'es (and Spaiahoees). 


Class B. 


1.— Didrachma. 

Obverse : — ^Azas* horseman with spear at the charge, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEM BA:SIAEfiN MEPAAoT oNflNoT. 

Ebverse : — Jupiter with spear and bolts. 

Arian Legend :—MdMraJa Bhrata Bhmmikasa, Spalahorasa, 

Monogram, No. 5Zb. Capt. Eobinson. 


a) — Hemidrachma. PI. xv., fig. 5. Similar types and legends. 

Monograms, 535, 126. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 8. 


The nearly parallel epigraph on Kozola Kadaphes’ money is transliterated and 
translated thus — Kushanga YatMasa Kujvda Kaplm^a Sachha dharmapidasa^ ‘ Coin 
of the king of the Khushang Nujala Kaphsa, the crown of the true Dharma.”] 
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2. — □ Copper. Plate xv., %. 10. 

Obterse Hercules, with club and lion’s skin, right hand raised to the head. 

Legend :-BA5lAEaS BA5IAEnN MEPAAoT oNilNoT. 

Peyeese : —Minerva, to the left, armed with shield and spear, right arm 
extended. 

Arian Legend Bhrata Bhramikasa Spalahorasa, 

Monograms, No. 126. B.1. 126^. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, pi. ii., fig. 20. ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 9. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse As in No. 2. 

Beverse .—Device as in No. 2. 

Arian Legend : — Spahora Bhrata Bhramikasa Spalahorasa. 

Monogram, 126, Mr. Brereton. 


VoNONES (a.ND SpALA.GADAMES, SON OF SpALAHORES. 


Class C. 


1. -Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend:— BA^IAEnS BA^IAEXIN MEFAAoT oNilNoY. 

Beverse: — Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Arian Legend :^8palahora Futrdsa Bhramikasa Bpalagadamasa, 
Monograms, British Museum coin, 127. Col. Sykes, 132a. Mr. Brereton, 
48(!, 128, 128a. 


2.— □ Copper. 

Obverse :— Hercules, as in No. 2, class B. 

Legend:— BASIAEflS BA2IAE£1N oNriNoY. 

Beverse: — 

Arian \ ----Spalhor a Futrdsa Bhramiasa (Spalajgadamasa. 

Monogram, 128. Mr. Brereton. 


Spalirises and Azas. 


1. — Didrachma. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman. 


Class D. 


Legend:— BACIAEUJC MEPAAOY PnAAIPICoY. 
Beverse:— Jove, as above. 

Arian Legend :—JfdAdraya5a Mahdtakasa Ayasa, 
Monogram, 130. 


»)— Hemidrachma. Similar types. 

Monogram, 129, with Bactrian letters, si. 


2.— 0 Copper. 

Obverse Azas* horseman. 

Legend -.-BACIAEIUC MEPAAoY PHAAIPlCoY. 
Beverse A bow and arrow. 

kBiKS Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Mahdtakasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, 1275. 


Mr. Prere. 


Mr. Brereton. 


Mr. Bayley. 
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Class Qa. 

XXYIII. Spalyeios or SpAXAGADAifEs (alone). 

THE BROTHER OP THE KING. 

1.— □ Copper. PI. XV., fig. 9 ; pi. xxviii., fig. 6. 

Obverse ; — Azas’ horseman. 

Legend CHAATPIoC AIKAIoT AAEA^oY ToY BACIaELUC. 

Reverse : — Hercules seated on a rock. 

Arian Legend : — Spalahora putMsa DJiramiasa Spalagadamasa. 
Monograms, Nos. 48^, 127^, 128. ^Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii,,fig. 13. 

Class Da:. 

XXIX. Spalirises (alone). 

1. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman ; spear at the charge. 

Legend imperfect; — BA CIAEGN BA PIIAAIPIC ou. 

Reverse : — Neptune to the front, with trident and bolts. 

Arian Legend ‘.^Mdhdmjasa Spalirimsa. 

Monogram, 48^. Capt. Hay. 

2. — □ Copper. Plate xv., fig. 6 ; pi. xxviii., fig. 7. 

Obverse ; — Female figure, to the left. 

Legend :-BACIAELUN BACIAEliJC MEPAAOY PHAAIPICOY. 
Reverse:— J ove enthroned. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa MdhdtaJcasa Spalirisasa. 

Monograms, Nos. 131, 131^, and 1313. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua, pi. viii., fig. 12. 


XXX. AiiAs. 


1, — Didrachma, 

Obverse The standard Azas’ type of horseman, to the right; the spear point 
slightly depressed. 

Legend BASIAEGS BA2IAEGN MEPAAOT AZoT. 

Reverse Female figure, with palm-brauch iu the left, and a four-pointed 
object in the* right hand, somewhat after the nature of the 
Scythiau monograms, No. 169, etc. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. 

Monogram, Captain Robinson, 132, with Arian letters, mi, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. vi., fig. 12. ‘Jour, des Sav.,' 1835, ii., 16, 
monogram, 133 with san. 

a) . — Hemidrachmas. 

Monograms, No. 133, with Arian letters hh and dh”, No. 133, with the 
word scm ; No. 38^, with severally 533 and an Arian t ; No. 38fl, with 
a Greek A and an Arian i ; No. 38«, with an Arian t alone ; No. 134, 
with an Arian si ; No. 134, with dh and mi. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. vi., fig. 18. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obverse Horseman, as above. 

Reverse Minerva Promachos, to the left. 

Monograms 85 ; 85, with Arian « on obverse ; 85 simple with 132 ; 133, 
with the Arian word san, and No. 63fl!. 
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« ) . — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms, British Museum, 85 ; Captain Robinson, 85 simple with 132. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obveuse : — Horseman, as above. 

Reverse .-—Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Monograms, Oapt. Robinson, 132a with 1%, British Museum, 132a with dh. 

4. — Yariety of No. 3. Didrachma. 

Obverse : —Horseman, as above, with the Arian letters below the horse. 
Reverse ; — Jove, with the spear or sceptre, triple-pointed, the points diverging 
from one centre ; nimbus encircles the head. 

Monogram, No. 85. 

5. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse: — As above. 

Monogram, Arian letters li. 

Reverse Jove, with triple-pointed sceptre ; but the right hand is elevated in 
the act of throwing the thunderbolt. 

Monograms, No. 85a, with an Arian a. Captain Robinson, 

a).— Hemidrachma. Variant. 

Obverse : — As above. 

Reverse : — ^Jupiter rayed, to the front, loaning on a spear ; the bolts are held 
in the right hand low down. 

Monogram, No. 135. Captain Robinson. 

6. — ^Didrachma. 

Obverse'; — The Azas’ horseman, to the right, without the spear; the right 
hand of the figure is extended above the horse's head. 

Monogram, an Arian s. 

Reverse;— Minerva, to the right, hehneted and armed with buckler; right 
hand extended. 

Monograms, Captain Robinson, 52, with a. Lady EUiot, double monogram, 
138 and 139, without the Bactrian adjunct of the latter. Mr. Carne’s 
collection, monogram, No. 141, with the several Arian letters sm, si, pi, 
or d/t. 

(6).— Variety. 

Obverse: — H orseman, as above, with whip in the right hand and bow behind 
the saddle. 

Reverse ;— As in No. 6. 

Monogram, 85 simple, with 1335. 

*■) . — Hemidrachma. 

Monogram 85. Mr. Bayley. 

T>).— Variety. 

Reverse Minerva, to the left. 

Monograms, obverse, Arian so ; reverse, 85. 


Mr. Brereton. 
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7. — Didracliina. Plate xyii., fig. 17 (?). 

Obverse: — Horseman, as above, with whip in the right hand, bow at the back 
of the saddle. 

Eeverse: — Standing figure, with spear, holding a small statue of Victory. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., figs. 15, 16 (?), 17. 

British Museum, monograms, 38« with 53, and Aiian letters hu^ dh, etc. ; 
others, with omit No. 53. B.I., monogram, obverse, Arian ji ; reverse, 
134fl associated with 535 and 63 ; a second, reverse, No. 42 with 136, 
and an Arian dh, Mr. Brereton, obverse, monogram, san ; reverse, as in 
the first cited B.I. coin. 


a) Hemidrachma. 

Monograms, No. 137, with san ; a second; No. 138, with dh and s. Lady 
Elliot. Mr. Brereton, 38« with Arian t ; a second, obverse, Arian s ; 
reverse, 38a with 139. 


8. — Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 15. 

Obverse Horseman, as above. 

Monogram, Arian ti. 

Eeverse:— M incrv’'a, with spear, to the right; bare head, and right arm 
extended. 

Monogram, 85 simple with 133a. B.I., obverse, monogi-am, Arian ti\ 
reverse, 855 with 1335. 


‘ Ariana Antiqua/ pi. vi., fig. 13. 

(8) . — y ariety . Billon. 

Eeverse Similar figure, with triple-pointed spear. 

Monogram, Arian si and 1345. 


9. — Didrachma. Billon. Plate xvii,, fig. 16, 

Obverse As above. 

Eeverse; — Neptune, with trident, to the front. 

Monogram, No. 140, with si, 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vi., fig. 14. 

10. — ^Hemidxachma. Plate xvii., fig. 18. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as above, with bow and whip, 

Eeverse Minerva, to the front, armed with spear and shield, the right arm 
upraised. 

Monograms 135a, with 1355 and Arian monogram 142, sashi? 1355 
with 39a. Another : obverse, monogram a ; reverse, 140a, with an in- 
distinct symbol like 132, Miscellaneous : obverse, mint-marks Arian 
letters s, Z, g, and sd, 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 19. 

11. — Drachma. 

Obverse : — King, standing, to the left; right hand extended, and sloped spear 
on his left shoulder. 

Eeverse : — ^Winged figure of Victory, to the right, holding out a chaplet. 
Monogram, No. 64. 

10.— □ Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 14. 

Obverse : — Npptniie, treading on a prostrate figure. Legend as ahovc. 
Eeverse ; — Female figure, surrounded by branches. Legend as above. 

Monogram, No. 64. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 5. 
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Mr. Brereton has a superstruck piece of this class, offering the peculiarity 
in that the obverse legend exhibits portions of the epigraph of two dis- 
tinct dies : it may be represented in its present state thus— 5ilTHPo2 
^affiAEaN MEPAAOT AZoT.^ 

11. — “□ Copper. 

Obverse Bang, riding on a Bactrian camel. 

Reverse ; —Thibetan yhk (or long-haired bull). 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 6. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 9. 

Obverse ; — King on horseback, with spear sloped. 

Reverse Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 85 ; 85 simple, with tj and the four variants classed under 
No. 143. Another: obverse, $m; reverse, 134 with si, 

^ Ariana Antiqua/ pi. vii., fig. 12. 

13. — □ Copper. Plate xv., fig. 8. 

Obverse:— Hercules, to the front, with chaplet upraised in his right hand, and 
club in the left, after the manner of the reverse devices of 
Demetrius. 

Monogram, 535. 

Reverse -.—Horse, free, to the right. 

Monogram, mi, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vii., fig. 7. 

14. — O Copper. Plate xvi., figs. 4, 5. 

Obverse .—Elephant, to the right. 

Reverse ; — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, Nos. 52 with Arian 85 ; 85 simple with 142« ; 86 simple 
with 132. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 10. 

16.— O Copper. Plate xvi., figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Obverse . — Humped bull, to the right. 

Reverse Indian lion, to the right. 

ARiAif Legend : — Mdhdrajasdt, Hajadirajasa Mahatasa Ayasa, 

Monograms, 132 with 145«, lZ5a with 39a, 1355 with 39a, 1435 with 39a, 
144 with 138, 145 with 138, 146 with 146, 1355 with 142, 855 with 133, 
1345 with si, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 8. 

»)— Small coins. Similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 9. 

— □ (?) ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 3. Monogram, a. Rev. monogram,;?/-. 

16.— O Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 10. 

Obverse :— Demeter, seated on a throne. 

Reverse: — Hermes, standing. 

Arian legend as in No. 1. 

Most common monogram, No. 1355 associated with 142. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 12. 

1 [Some months ago (1857) Mr. Bayley read an interesting paper, on the subject 
of the superstruck coins of Azes, at one of the meetings- of the Numismatic Society.] 
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17. — O Copper. Plate fig, 12. 

Obverse: — Figure, seated cross-legged. 

Peverse : — Hermes, standing. 

Arian Legend, as in Xo. 15. 

Monograms, the combinations entered in plate xi.c from So. 147 to 153. 

‘ Ariana Anticiua,* pi. vii., figs. 13, 14. 

») — Small coins, ditto. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi, vii., fig, 15. 

18. — O Copper. 

Obverse Female figure, clotlicd in Indian garments, standing to the front ; 

the right arm is raised towards the head, and the loft hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Reverse Humped bull, to the right. 

Mr. Brereton, monogram 154. Mr. Bajdey, monograms indistinct. 

19. — O Copper. 

Obverse:— A lion, sejant. 

Legend, blundered and unintelligible. 

Reverse : — Rude figure of Demeter, seated. 

Arian Legend : ^jLTdhdrajasa Ayasa. 

Monogram, Ho. 31a, with ti . Mr. Bayley. 

20. — O Copper, Minute coin. Types similar to Ho. 7. 

Monograms, Ohv. Ho. 155, and mi. Rev. Ho. 38a and san. Mr. Bayley, 

21. — O Copper. Types similar to □ Copper, Ho. 12. 

Monogram 85. Mr. Brereton. 

22. — □ Copper, 

Obverse : — King on horseback, with the right hand extended. 

Monogram 124a. 

Reverse : — Indian lion to the right. 

Arian Legend, imperfect : — Mdlidrajasa Mahatasa .... Ayasa. 
Monogram indistinct. Col. T. Bush. 

23. — O Copper. 

Obverse :— Azas’ horsoman with whip and bow. 

Monogi-am, 157. 

Reverse : — Minerva, to the right ; with sloped spear and right hand extended. 
Arian Legend, as in Ho. 15. 

Monograms, group 158, 

24. — O Copper. Plato xvii., fig. 22. 

Obverse : — ^Horseman, with right hand raised. 

Monogram 124a. 

Reverse : — Demetcr, standing, to the front ; right arm extended, the left sup- 
ports the cornucopia. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa DJiramikasa Rajadirajasa Ayasa . 
Monograms, Ho, 156, 156 with dh ^ 166a, 1565, 156c, with variants of mis- 
cellaneous Bactrian letters on the field. 


VOL. ir. 


14 
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25,— Plate ii., figs. 11, 12. 

Obverse : — Indian lion, to the right. 

Eeverse : — Demeter, standing, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Itajatirajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. 

^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 876. 


Sub-Azas (Aspavabma). 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — ^Azas’ horseman, with right hand holding a whip. 

Legend BA5IAEn5 BASIAEGN MErAAoT AZoT. 

Monogram, No. 157 {Agajf), 

Eeverse: — ^Minerva, helmeted, with spear and shield, to the right; the right 
hand supports a small figure of Victory. 

Arian Legend; ^ — Indra Varma JPutrdsa Aspavarmasa Strategasa Ja/yatasa 
(General Aspavarma, son of Indra Varma, the victorious). 

Monograms, No. 159, with 132, and the several Arian letters entered in the 
plate under No. 160. 

As this catalogue does not profess to follow any authoritative serial distribution of 
the monarchs comprehended in the general list, I insert in this place, as most suit- 
able, in obedience to typical order, certain obvious derivatives from the standard 
devices of Azaa’ mintages, which bear exclusively the names and titles of Satraps who 
may be supposed to have succeeded to the possession of local divisions of his once 
extensive dominions, but who refrained from arrogating to themselves the style and 
dignity of absolute monarchy. 

Zeiostisas. 

1. — Didrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 5, 

Obverse : — ^Azas’ horseman, with right hand extended, and bow at the back of 
the saddle. 

Legend illegible. Monogram 159. 

Reverse -.—King, standing, to the front; supported by two figures in the act of 
placing a chaplet on his head. 

Arian Legend, imperfect at the bottom : — Jihaniasa, 

Monogram 161. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,^ 1839, p, 102. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. viii., fig, 17. 
Cunningham, ‘Jour As. Soc., Beng.,* 1854, pi. xxxv., fig. 1. 

2. — Hemidrachma. Unique. ' 

Obverse ; — Horseman as above. 

Legend, corrupt oNNIIAIY TIoY CATPAH ZSia>NlCoT. 

Monogram 159. 

Reverse Standing figure of the king receiving a chaplet from Demeter ? 
Arian Legend ’.—Jiiranigulc^a OhMTopasci, PutrasOy Ghatrapascit Jihemiasa, 

' Monogram, No. 162. 

Mr. Bayley. See also Cunningham, loc* cit.y pL xxxv., fig. 2. 


> [CimiWliam, ‘Jonr. As. Soo. Beng.,' 1854, p. 696. Strategaa is identified 
With the Greek HrparTiyos.^ 
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3. — O Copper. 

OBVE3iS33 : — Indian bull, to the right. 

LeGtEXD, corrupt and imperfect : — TI:AIT TIT CATFAII. 

^Monogram, 2^o. 159, -with san, 

Ahiax Legend: — . . . ffula Putrasa Chatmpasa Jihaxayasa. 

Monogram 1C3. 

British Museum, two coins, from Major Cunningham’s collection, 

4. — □ Copper. Unique. Plate xlii., fig. S. 

Obyeese : — ^Elephant. 

Legend, con-npt and imperfect : — ^AHIZloAAI ZsilUNlC. 

^[onogram, "p. 

Beverse:— Bull, to the left. 

Ariax Legend {y))haneasa. 

Monogram as in the plate. Col. T. Bush. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obyerse : — ^Azas’ horseman. 

Legend, imperfect. Combination obtained from six specimens gives no 
more satisfactory result than the following : — FAToT ToT XAPANLdC 
A - EICa. Monogram indeterminate. 

Eeverse or Indian lion, to the right. 

Asian Legend, likewise imperfect and incomplete \—Ohairapasa Bhrata 
Baopheesa Akasa Piatram, 

Monograms, pra^ X, etc. 

‘Ai-iana Antiqua,’ pi. Tiii., fig. 2; and Cunningham, ‘Jour. As, Soc. 
Beng.,’ 1854, p. 695. 


XXXI. AlZILISAS. 

1.— -Didrachma. Plate xyii., fig. 27. 

Obverse : — ^Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend BASlAEilS BA2IAEGN MEFAAoT AZIAIEoT. 

Monogram, ti. 

Eeversb : — Figui’e, to the left, holding the four-pointed object in the right, and 
palm-branch in the loft hand. 

Asian Legend i-^MdhdraJasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa AyiUsJiasa. 
IVIonograms, British Museum, 133 with san and hh ; ditto, 134 with sL 
British Museum monogram, 2 with si and g. Capt. Bohiiison, monogram 
134 with si and s. B. I, Miscellaneous Arian letters, san, si, Ih, dh, with 
ti, and A with san, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 5. 

”■)— Hemidrachma. Similar t}q)es, British Museum monogram, 132fl, with t. 
Capt. Bohinson, monogram 2, with an Arian h. 


2. — Didrachma. 

Obverse as above, with Arian letter s in the field. 

Beverse : — ^Female figure, to the left, with chaplet and palm-branch. 

Monogram, No. 77. ‘ Ariana Antique, * pi. viii., fig. 6. 
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3. — Didrachma. (145 grs.) 

Obvebse Azas’ horseman, to the right, with whip and the bow fixed behind 
the saddle. 

Monogram, No. 137. 

Reterse : — Dioscuri, standing to the front, leaning on their spears. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Majadirajctsa Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 

Mr. Bayley. Col. NnthaU, Obv. monogram, 137 with and Rev. 164. 

4. — Didrachma. (142 grs.) 

Obverse as No. 3. 

Monogram, 137«. 

Reverse : — Single figure, bearded, clothed in skins, to the front ; the right hand 
grasps a spear, the left rests upon the sword hilt. 

Monogram, No. 165. Mr. Bayley. Mr. C. M‘Leod, 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Standing figure, to the front '(indistinct), with right arm extended, 
and mantle on the left. 

. Monogram, 30«. 

Reverse : — Lion, as in Azas’ coins. 

Monogram, No. 166, A second coin has mi {>) 

Mr. Bayley, Capt. Robinson. 

6. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, with spear sloped downwards. 

Reverse : — Bull, to the left. Arian legend as in No. 1. 

British Museum monogram, 132 with miy and traces of monogram 125fl^. 

®) —Plate xvii., fig. 28, 

Reverse : — Bull, to the right, 

7. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Azas’ horseman. 

Reverse Elephant. 

Artan Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 

Monogram, variety of No. 124, with si. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 7. 

8. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Horseman. 

Reverse : — Hercules, seated, with club, and as in Spalyrios’ coins. (C «f.) 
Arian Legend, as in No. 7. 

Monogram, No. 134, Mr. Bayley, 

And a second piece, 167. Ordinary monogram. No. 134, with Arian s, s«, 
or tu 


9. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Standing figure, to the right, with the right arm extended horizon- 
tally, and holding a chaplet. 

Reverse Figure in short tunic, with loose veil-like garments around the head, 
etc. 

Artan Legend, imperfect : — ... jasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 

Mr. Bayley. 
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XXXII. SoTEE 3 Iegas. 

1. — O Copper. 

Obyersb : — Bust of king, mtk crested kelmet, to the left ; the right hand holds 
an arrow. 

Monogram, No, 168, with the Arian letters ti, in front of the profile. 
Ebterse : — Azas’ type of horseman, elevating a small object like a cross. 
Legend:— B AC lAeV BAClArVOlN CCOTHP MSFAC. 

Monogram, No. 168. Mr. Bayley. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 8, 10. 

2. -“0 Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 26. 

Obverse : — Bust of king, \nth rayed head ; the right hand holds either a javelin 
with pennons, or a simple dart. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

PtEVERSE : — As above. 

Monogi*am, No. 168. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ix., figs. 11 to 19. 

There are numerous subordinate varieties of this type of coin, which it is need- 
less to particularize in this place. But I may notice that the degraded Greek 
sigmas, which have heretofore usually been rendered by a square C, are, in 
these mintages, indijfferciitly interchanged with the equally debased 0 on the 
ditferent specimens. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 23. 

Obverse : — King on horseback, to the right. 

Legend BACIAEV BACIAfiVCON CdOTHP M^PAC. 

Reverse : — A male figure, with flat helmet and fillet, casting incense upon a 
small altar. 

Arian Legend : ^Mdhdrajasa Rajadirnjasa Mahatasa Tradatasa, 
Monogram, ti. * Ariaiia Antiqua,' pi. ix., figs. 20, 21, 22. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse Head, with fillet, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

Reverse: — Standing figure, to the left, holding a staff or spear in the left hand, 
and what may possibly he intended for the thunderbolt in the 
right. 

Greek Legend (imperfect). Mr. Bayley. 


XXXIP. Kabphises. 

1. — Gold. Unique. 

Obverse :— King, seated after the Oriental fashion (cross-legged) on clouds. 

He holds a club in his hand, and small flames ascend from his 
shoulders ; he wears a Scythic cap surmounted by a single- 
centred trident. 

Legend :-BACIAETC ooHMo KAA^ICHC. 

Monogram, 169. 

Reverse : — Siva and his bull (Nandi) ; flames rise from the dinnity’s head; he 
holds a trident in his right hand. 

Arlvn Legend Rajadirajasa sarvaloga Lnastasa Mahimastasa 

hitpinasemt. 

Monogram, 159. Captain Robinson. 
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2.-Gold. 

Obverse King, seated on an Eastern tlirone, witli a flower in liis right hand. 

Legend and monogram as above. 

Reverse:— Lovicc as No. 1. 

Monogram, ditto. 

‘Jour, dcs Sav.,' 1834, pi. fig. 7. ‘ Ariaiia Antiqiia,’ pi. x., fig. 5, 
and pi. xxi., fig. 17. 

I do not propose to enter into any detail of the coins of Kadphiscs in this place, 
as they scarcely belong to the Bactiian series. It will be sufficient to refer to 
the types akcady figured and described by Prinsep,^ and the additional speci- 
mens engraved in the ‘ Ariana Antiqna.^ It is to bo noted that these and 
other Indo-Scythian coins are known only in gold and copper, the single 
supposed silver specimen in the E.I.H.3 having proved to be of copper 
plated over ! 


XXXIII. Gokdophares.^ 

1.— O Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 15. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, to the right. 

Legend BAClAEtt)C BACIAEa)N roNAc«>APoY. 

Monogram, No, 170. 

Reverse:— F igure, with trident. 

Arian Legend \ —Mdlidraja ^ajaraja Mahatasa Qadapharasa,^ 

British Museum coin. Monogram, No. 171. 

* Ariana Antiqua’ (billon coin), pi. v., fig. 16. 


1 [Pi. viii., fig. 4 ; pi. xxii., figs. 1, 2, 3.] 

[‘Ariana Antiqna,’ pi, x., figs. 7 to 21.] 

3 [‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. xi., fig. 9.] 

^ [An enquiry of considerable interest has been raised with reference to the name 
preserved on these coins, so long veiled from European intelligeTiee, in virtue of the 
almost litoral identity it bears to the designation of the ki' g'r.'cmli-nid. in certain 
old church legends, as the ruling potentate of India at the period of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, The coincidence in the appellation is certainly remarkable, 
though there is a defect in the primary authority for the statement, a difficulty in 
regard to the coiTespondencc of the site of the kingdom, and a doubt as to the 
needful accordance of the epochs of the legendary and the numismaticaUy-certified 
monarchs, the latter of whom seems to belong to a date prior to our era; but, for the 
reconcilement of this last obstacle, there is a fairly open margin afforded by the suc- 
cessional coins, which in themselves suggest the question as to whether the name of 
Gondophares was not posthumously elevated into the rank of a dynastic title. The 
following heads of sentences will indicate the leading combinations deposed to by the 
* Lcgenda Aurea,’ p. 33 : — ‘ Thomas apostolus enm esset apud Csesaream, apparuit ei 
dominus dicens : rex Indiae Gnndoferus, etc., p. 35. Post haec antem apostolus et 
Ahbanes ad regem Indiae pervenerunt . . . Gad ffater regis, etc., p. 37. Post 
hoc autem in snperiorem Indiam ahiit’. — ‘Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea.’ 
Dresden, 1846. Cf. also ‘Lombardica Eistoria’ (1490), Kercher; pp. 122 and 
91 severally of the French and Latin editions of his ‘ China,’ etc. ; also Assemain’s 
erudite rectifications, pp. 30 and 591,' vol. iii. (2nd part).] 

® [The Arian orthography of this name varies considerably, not only in the different 
mintages of diverse types, but even in pieces having similai’ standard devices : among 
the latter, belonging to class No. 1, 1 note Gcmdaphrata—Gudupha^ etc.] 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obyerse As above. 

Legend:— BA tllAECOC BACIAEftIN MEFAAOY YNAO«»£PPoY. 

Eeveiise:— M inerva, armed, to tlic right. 

Aeian Legend : — Maharaja Rajadiraja Tradata .... Qadapharasa. 
Monogi-am, No. 134c with 172. 

Mr. Brercton. * Ai*iana Antiqua,^ pi. v., fig. 17. 

3. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — As abovo. 

Eeverse : — Male figure, \vith spear, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 134c ^vuth 173 {j and^/irc), No. 171 with 155a. 

^ Ariana Antiqua," pi. v., fig. 18. 

4. — □ Copper. (TjqDe as in pi. xxviii., fig. 15; and pi. xssii., fig. 14). 

Obverse King, on horseback ; to his front is seen Victory, presenting a chaplet. 

Legend: — BACIAEo ^»APoT (r). [‘ Aiiana Antiqua’ coin, 4>APoT 

lieTAAor roNAA.] 

Eeverse Centre device, the monogram figured under No. 170, pi. xid. 

Arian Legend .... Dhaga . . . sa Apratihatasa Ja .... sa 

Gudapliarasa. 

Monograms, Arian letters, No. 63 and san. 

Mr. Bayley. * Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xxi., fig. 16. 

5. — O Copper.^ 

Obverse Head of king, to the left ; the contour similar to the Pakores* busts. 

Legends imperfect. B, B., etc. 

Eeverse -.—Victory, with chaplet. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Bajadirajasa Mahatasa Gudaphara 

Monogram, gu^ and an indistinct Arian letter. Mr. Bayley. 

6. -0 Copper. Plate xviii., figs. 5-8. 

Obverse : —Head of king, to the right, greatly baxbarised. [THPoC YNA04>EPP.] 
Beverse : — Victory, as in No. 5, 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Godapha , sa Tradatasa, 

Mr. Brercton, 

7. — O Copper, Small barbaric coin. 

Obverse : — Eudo filleted head, to the right. 

Abbreviated Greek legend, BACI BAG . . . Y. 

Eeverse : — Eude figure of Thessalian Minerva, to the right. 

A’n TVNT Legend : — RajadiraJasa Mahatasa Godapharasa. 

Monogram, Axian stri and hd or ho. 

XXXIY. AlBDAlgases. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — King’s bust to the right, as in the Pakores’ type. 

Legend : — . . . lAEldC CiiJTHPoC A . . . . 

Eeverse . — Figure of Victory, to the right (of good execution), 

Arian Legend : — Tradatasa Mdhdrajasa Ahdaga§asa. Mr. Brercton. 

I [There is an interesting coin in the British Museum, brought from India by 
Captain Hollings, t^-picaUy connected with the above, which deserves mention in this 
place. — O Copper. Ohv . — Bust of king to the left, wearing the Parthian tiara. Imper- 
fect legend, in corrupt Greek, BACIAEY. Figure of Victory, as in No. 6. Greek 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obverse Azas’ horseman, to the right, with flat cap and flowing fillet ; hand 
upraised. 

Legend, corrupt:— BASIAEY oNToI BASIAECONY ABAAFAiSoY. 
Monogram, 170. 

A coin in the B. I. gives the name ABAAFA^oY. Eev. monogram, 395 
with 1745, etc. 

Beverse : —Erect figure, to the right ; head-dress as on the obverse, with spear, 
hand extended. 

Arian Legend : — Godophara Bhrada Futrasa, Mdhdrajasa Ahdagamsa, 
[Coin] ‘of Gondophara*s brother’s son, Mfih&.raja Abdagases.’ 

Capt. Robinson, 395 with Arian monogram, No. 174 {8ahre or Saphre). 

Some of the coins of this series modify the obverse legend. It is usually in 
coiTupt and bungled Greek, and difficult to make sense of ; but it clearly 
accords with the substance conveyed in the Arian legend above transcribed, 
in defining the ncpotal relationship of Abdalgascs. A collation of three speci- 
mens (B. I.) produces the following imperfect version — BAriAEYA DAAA 
FYNAI^EPo AAEA#IAEaiC. The Reverse legend is also uncertain in the 
different specimens, adding, at times, the titles of Tradatasa and Bhramiasa 
after the Mhharaja. Monogram, 176. 

3. — O Copper. Similar types. 

Legends, imperfect [loI^»EPo AAEA^I] with the addition of the title of 
Tradatasa before the name on the reverse. Mr. Brereton. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Horseman, to the left. 

Reverse Figure as in No. 1, without the cap. Major Cunningham, 

a) — Small coin. Mr. Bayloy. 

5. — O Copper. 

Obverse : —As No. 2. Monogram, No. 145 with t. 

Reverse : —Erect figure, holding a small statue of Victory, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 134c, with Greek AP and Bactrian t. Mr. Bayley. 

Sub-Abdagases SasajV, 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as in No. 2. Legend imperfect. 

Monogram, No. 170, with ju. My ‘Cabinet,’ 170, and 5. 

Reverse : —Figure as above. No. 2. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Tradatasa i Godaphrasa 

Sasasa. 

Monogram, No. 159, with and small letters, p, s?i, etc, in the field. Mr. 
Bayley, j», pij etc. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi, v., fig. 20. 

legend imperfect, but the name or title reads clearly CANABAPoY. Cf. ^.lii 
Spartiani— Lugduni Bat. mdclxi, p. 23; and Kercher, pp. 80, French edit., 59, 
Ijatin edit. Fsammossires ? 

1 [Major Cunningham renders the doubtful word here omitted as JDeva-hadasa 
(Sanskrit, '5^ Feva-hridpa)^ God-hcaited, Seorporros. ‘Jour. A. Soc. Beng.,» 
1854, p. 713.] 
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2.— O Copper. 

OBYEiiSE : — ^Azas’ horseman. 

Reverse : — Jupiter, holding a figure of Victory, to the left. 

Ajrian Legend: — Mdharajasa SaeoJia Dha{mapidas(i) Sccsasa [Cunningham]. 
Monogram, No. 134c, mth Greek AP and Arian t, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., figs. 19, 20. 

XXXY. ABSi.CEs. 

I extract the foUovdng notice of the coins of Arsaces from Major Cunningham’s 
paper in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., 1842, p. 135. 

1. — O Copper. 

Obteb.se : — A horseman, to the right. 

Legend BACIASVONTOC BACIA£a)]Sr AIKAIOT APCAKoT. 

Reverse : — Type obliterated. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa AshshaJcasa Tmdatasa, 

2. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — A horseman, to the right. 

Legend, imperfect ; — BA2I . . OT APSAKoT. 

Reverse : — Male figure, to the left, holding a small figure in his right hand. 
Arian' Legend : — Mdhdrajarajasa . . . A{sMhakasa). 

XXXYI. Pakoees. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — Bearded head, to the left ; the hair is elaborately curled and 
arranged after the Persian fashion. 

Legend .-—BACIASTC BACIAewv HAKoPHC. 

Reverse : — ^Victory with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa JRaJadirajasa Mahatasa Fakurasa. 
Monograms, Nos. 177, 178, composed of Bactrian letters, with the addi- 
tional foot-stroke peculiar to the style of vTiting in use on these coins. 

‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., pi. fig. 11. 

XXXYIII. Oethagnes. 

1. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the left; the hair is airanged after the Persian 
fashion on the Pakores’ device. 

Legend (corrupt) BACIAETC BACIAECON MEFAC oP©ArNHC. 
Reverse : — Victory, to the right, holding out a fillet. 

Legend (imperfect) : — {Mdhdrajasa ?) Mahatasa Gudujpharasa .... 

British Museimi. Bactrian monograms, gu and go. 
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COINS AND SELICS FROM BACTRIA. 

[Article XXI. completes the series of James Prinsep’s 
original essays. The subjoined paper by Lis brother, Mr. 
H. T. Prinsop, is reproduced from the ^ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ December, 1838, as introductory to, and 
partially illusfcrative of, my authoris latest artistic contribution 
to Indian numismatics, — an engrarihg which he hims elf was 
not spared to comment oh in the test of the Journal for whose 
pages it was designed.^] 


1 [Tlie severance of tMa connexion, at the time deemed only temporaiy, is 
recorded in the subjoined proceeding of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,* ■which, 
however intentionally compumentary, does but scant justice to the portion James 
Piinsep achieved for the Society itsefr, in association with the journal of which he is 
here recognised as the editor] 

Extract from the proceedings of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,* Wednesday 
evening, the 14th November, 1838. The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the 
chair. — Before proceeding to the general business of the meeting, the President rose 
and stated that he held in his hand a letter from the Secretary, Mr. James Prinsra, 
the substance of which must he a source of deep regret to every member of the 
Society, for every one must feel the loss the Sociely had suffered in the departure of 
its Secretary, Mr. James Prinsep. He assured the meeting, however, and he spoke 
on the authority of a conversation he had with Mr. Prinsep, before his departure, 
that this gentleman’s absence from India would be but for a short period, and &at on 
his return he would he ready to take the same interest, and to display we same zeal 
and anxiety, which had so nonorably distinguished his discharge of the important 
duties he had undertaken in connexion -with the Society. The President said that 
the objects of the Society had, under Mr. Prinsep*s able superintendence, been 
prosecuted with a vigour which had added largely to its credit and reputation ; and 
that the results produced in every department of science and literature, for whidi the 
Society was indebted chiefly to its Secretary*s activity and varied powers, had sus- 
tained its character in a manner rivalling the periods when it derived renown from 
the labours of a Jones, a Colebrooke, and a Wton. The President took occasion to 
add, that, in the time of Mr. James Prinsep, and on his proposition, the name of the 
Society had been associated with a monthly periodical, established by the late Captain 
Herbert, originally ■under the name of ‘ Grleanings in Science.* The work was after- 
wards extended and ably conducted by Mr. Prinsep himself; and at his suggestion 
it was resolved, in 1831, that so long as this periodical should be conducted by a 
Secretary of the Socie^, it should bear the titie of ‘ Journal of the Atiatio Sociely ;* 
under that name it had been since continued by Mr. Piinsep with very distinguished 
success to "the present day. The Society had no property m the ‘Journal,’ and no 
right to prevent Mr. Pnnsep from separating it again from the Socie^r, and con- 
ducting It on his o-vm account ; but lie had no such intention. He (Sir E. Ryan) 
had ascertained that Hr. James Prinsep had made arrangemen^ts for its being con- 
tinued to the end of the present year from materials in hand; and after that he meant 
that Ais series should be closed ; but he had no objection to the Society’s continuing 
the periodical by the same name, under other management, as a concern <piite indc- 
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Ii has been already announced in the pages of this Journal, that the 
extensive collections of coins and other relics made by Mr. Masson, by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, and Dr. Lord, were on their way to Calcutta, 
and were likely to fall shortly under the examination of the Editor. 
He felt it as a great compliment that was paid to his efforts to restore 
the lost portions of Indian and Bactrian history by means of the coins 
and inscriptions stiH extant in the language and with the superscrip- 
tions and dates of the rajas of those times, that collectors in all parts of 
India were in the habit of submitting to his inspection whatever they 
lighted upon as unusual, and sought his reading and interpretation of 
the legends, emblems, and inscriptions, which baffled the learning and 
ingenuity of the pandits and antiquarians of the vicinity. As a con- 
sequence of the happy discoveries made by him in this Hue, coins and 
transcripts of inscriptions came in ff*om all quarters, from Assam and 
Ava to Bokhara and Sindh, and from Ceylon northward to Nepal. The 
possession of the rich store of materials thus accumulated gave facilities 


pendent. Notv% lie (the President) believed that all the members of the Society 
wonld re^et exceedingly that a periodical so established, and which had acquired 
such credit and consideration, should be discontinued. He trusted that it womd bo 
resumed by Mr. J. Prinscp himself when he returned to India; but, in the mean- 
time, he should submit to the meeting the propriety of taking into consideration the 
possibility of making some arrangement to carry it on during Mr. Prinsep’s absence. 
Having premised thus much, the President stated that he should read to the meeting 
Mr. James Prinsep’s letter, placing the situation of Secretary at their disposal: but, 
as he had no doubt it would be the unanimous feeling of the meeting to desire to 
retain Mr. Prinsep in official connection with the Society, he should not consider this 
letter as an absolute resignation, but should propose a resolution, and submit arrange- 
ments founded upon it, which would enable Mr. Prinsep to resume the office on his 
return to India. The President then read the following letter : — 

To the Son. Sir Edwabx) Eyan, Kt.f President of the Asiatic Society. 

Hox. Sir, 

Being compelled by ill-healtb to proceed to sea and eventually to Europe, I have taken my 
passage on board the ‘ Herefordshire,’ -with the intention of being absent from the count^ for 
two or perhaps three years. I am thus under the necessity of placing at the disposal of the 
Society the situation of its Secretary, which I have filled for five years. 

It IS with great reluctance and regret that I thus separate myself from a body with whoxn 
I have been associated in labours of much interest and utility, whose favour has encouraged my 
zeal, and through whose credit and reputation in the world X have obtained the means of 
making generally known my own humble efforts in the cause of science, and my not unsuccessful 
endeavours to explore the antiquities of the country to whose service we are devoted. 

But the disability of sickness is an accident to which we are all liable, and from which there 
is no resource, but in temporaiy departure to a better climate. I am thus compelled to leave 
my incomplete labours to be perfected by others, and to relinquish the place I have held in the 
Society, that provision may be made for its competent discharge under the failure of my own 
power of longer rendering useful service. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Kacemhert 1838. (Signed) Jajcbs Pbiksbp. 

Proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. Cumin, and nnanimouBly resolved : 
That the resignation of Mr. James Prinsep be not accepted; but the Society hope 
that he will return to resume the sit^tion of Secretary, which he had filled so much 
to the credit of the Society for a period of five years.— Resolved : That the President 
communicate to Mr. James Prinsep the desire of the Society, that he shall not con- 
sider himself as having vacated the situation of Secretary; and express the hope that, 
on his return to India, he will resume the situation of ^cretary. 
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of comparison and collation which were doubtless a main cause of his 
success j but the study and exertions required for the satisfaction of 
these numerous references to his individual skill, although entered 
upon with a zeal participated only by those who have achieved much, 
and feel that there is yet more within their reach which ought to be 
the result of their own discoveries, were too severe for the climate of 
India, and the Editor’s robust constitution sunk at last under the in- 
cessant labour and close attention given to these favorite studies at the 
very moment when the richest coRection of inscriptions, coins, and 
relics, that had ever been got together in India, were actually on their 
way to Calcutta, as materials for maturing the results he had achieved. 
The collections of Mr. Masson were forwarded from Bombay in the 
John Adam, which reached Calcutta only in the course of the past 
December. There are of these coins from four to six thousand, besides 
the contents of several topes, and casts of figures of Budh, with various 
other remains of the period antecedent to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Bactria and Afghanistan. The whole of this collection was by order of 
Government laid upon the table of the Asiatic Society at the meeting 
of January, 1839 j but the members present felt that, in the absence of 
their late Secretary, and likewise of Capt. Cunningham, Mr. Y . Tregear, 
and Colonel Stacy, there were no persons in Calcutta to whom the 
examination, arrangement, and report upon the coins and relics could 
be committed with confidence. They came therefore to the unanimous 
resolution to recommend their being forwarded without delay to Eng- 
land, where the Honorable Court would have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to the inspection of the late Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, jointly with Dr, Wilson, the librarian at the East India House, 
and so the ends of science and of antiquarian research would be most 
effectually answered. 

The care of this magnificent collection, which is large enough to 
supply all the museums in Europe, has been kindly undertaken by Mr. 
Cracroft, a very zealous member of the Asiatic Society, and there is 
ground for hoping that under his superintendence a catalogue may yet 
be made before he takes his final departure for England. The articles 
have come round in bags without any separate lists, and in one bag 
there are about two thousand copper coins. 

But, independently of Mr. Masson’s collection, another numbered 
by thousands has been brought to Calcutta by Dr. McLeod, the In- 
spector General of Hospitals to Her Majesty’s forces in India. This 
consists partly of coins of all metals, but there are also. several seals 
and gems of different stones cut with a great variety of emblems and 
dericGS. All these are the property of Sir A. Burnes, and have arrived 
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for deposit and custody as -VT-ell as for inspection ; they are therefore 
still available for the curious, and will continue so until Sir A. Burnes 
shall send instructions as to their disposal. We cannot ourselves under- 
take the particular examination of these relics so as to give the detailed 
description they deserve. A selection from the coins had, however, 
previously been made at Simla, and those deemed most curious being 
forwarded by the dawk arrived fortunately before the departure of our 
Editor. Amongst them is that most curious coin of Dr. Lord, with 
the head of Eucratides on one side, and of both his parents on the 
other, a drawing of which is exhibited in plate xlii. Erom the other 
selected coins thus transmitted, a plate was prepared by the Editor, 
which was intended to be illustrative of an article he designed giving 
in our last October number. The plate remains, and we attach it to 
this article, that the curious who have followed our Editor to the length 
of his past researches may see the objects which he deemed worthy of 
fresh illustration in the field of Indo-Bactrian numismatology. If the 
‘Herefordshire,’ the ship in which he took passage, had touched at 
Madras, or had put into Mauritius, or had met a vessel at sea, we 
might have hox^ed for the comments promised on this, as on two other 
plates which we also intend to give, and shall separately refer to. But 
the time approaches when the issue of the last number of our series 
will be expected, and we can no longer defer the publication, under 
the doubtful expectation of receiving the desiderated paper from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of the coins and gems therefore in Sir Alexander 
Bumes’s collection we can at present make no use, but we hold them 
in deposit for the examination of others, and to await his further 
instructions. We must be content at present to give the plate referred 
to, which it will be seen is numbered xliii., together with such brief 
reading of the names, as a Tyro of Indian numismatics might be ex- 
pected w'ith the aid of the alx)habets to supply. The ^fiate is of Indo- 
Bactrian coins of date antecedent to the introduction of Grecian art, 
with the Grecian alphabet, into the mints of that countiy. The 
legends are in the ancient Ho. 1 character of the then universal Pali 
language, with Bactrian characters in some instances on the obverse, 
or intermixed. The names and emblems on these coins are well worth 
the study of the leained. 

Along with Sir A. Burnes’s coins, Dr. McLeod brought to Calcutta 
a very singular relic obtained by Dr. Lord at Badakhshan, and which 
is, we believe, destined for the British Museum. The relic in question 
is an ancient patera of silver, embossed in the interior in very high 
relief, and representing, with all the usual adjuncts of classic mythology, 
the procession of Bacchus. The god himself sits in a car drawn by two 
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harnessed females with a drinking cup in his hand. A fat infant, 
Silenus, stands in front, and there is a female figure sitting on the 
after corner of the car, which, from its disproportionate size, we 
imagine to be the carved elbow of the seat on which the god reclines. 
There are also two winged cnpids in attendance, one flying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is attached, the other end of which 
is held by the infant Silenus ; and the other on the foreground behind 
the wheel of the car, as if employed in pushing it on. The car is 
followed by a dancing Hercules, distinguishable by the club and lion 
skin. The heads of this figure and of the Bacchus are both wanting, 
owing probably to their having been of gold, or thought so, while the 
rest of the patera, being only of silver gilt, has escaped similar viola- 
tion. The gilding, however, is mostly worn away from long use, and 
in one part the side of the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the main figure being represented 
with a cup in hand, its identity with the G-recian Bacchus is proved 
by the vines circumpendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing 
prominently out in the fore-ground and drinking out of a wine jar. 

This patera is the property of Hr. Lord, who is also the fortunate 
owner of the double-headed coin of Eueratides, the original apparently 
from which the plate of a similar coin is given in Dr. Yincent’s ‘ Peri- 
plus;^ but the double head is there represented as being on both sides 
of the coin, “With a liberahty deserving of particular notice, both these 
unique relics have been gratuitously appropriated by the finder, or are 
intended to he so, in the manner deemed by him most conducive to the 
ends of science, Dr. Lord not desiring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his own good fortune in the field of research and discovery. 

I fear we must not look upon this piece of plate as affording evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in Badakhshan, where it was found, at 
any particular epoch. That it is of high antiquity is quite apparent 
from the condition of the metal, as well as fr-om the design ; but in the 
Perqfius of the Erythrean sea, published amongst Ariaff s works, it is 
distinctly stated that apryvpwfiara, i,e, articles of silver plate, were a 
staple import from the west, for exchange against the productions of 
India. At Minnagarh, upon the Indus, it is further stated by the 
author of that treatise that he himself presented to the raja ^apvTifjba 
ap^vpt^ficLTCLj valuable pieces of plate, in order to secure his favor, and 
the grant of certain privileges of trade. There is thus reason to believe 
that the patera must have been brought from Greece or Asia Minor, 
and either presented in like manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
Baetria, by a merchant desiring similar privileges of trade in that 
country. That it has been in use for centuries is evident from the 
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Trorn condition it now presents; but for how many it was in use, and 
for how many it lay treasured in royal or other repositories, is more 
than may now bo conjectured. 

indo-bactriajst coins. 

Specification of coins in plate sliv. 

1. OnvEnsE : Armed figure standing with, a club or spear ; no inscription. 

Reverse : Elephant with rider. Bactrian inscription, JRaJasa ; rest not deci- 
pherable. 

2. Obverse : ’Woman and doer, with inscription not legible : emblem, etc. 
Reverse: Tree and mountain ; with emblems. [See ante, vol. i., p. 201.] 

3. Obverse: Man and bull; sameemblcmasNo. 2; and i/h/icVayrtsa 

in old Pilx clearly legible, but the name to the left baffles us. 
Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2, and 2LahdrdJasa clearly legible 
in Bactrian at the bottom. 

4. Obverse : Same device as No. 2, and same emblem ; Uajyia Majasa Maghadatasa 

in old Pali. 

Reverse : Same device and emblems as No. 2 ; jJ^uMrdjasa in Bactrian ; the 
rest not legible. 

5. A larger coin ; the same device on both sides as No. 3 ; obverse defaced. 
Reverse : Mahdrdja&a in Bactrian characters. 

6. Obverse: Bull and emblem; no letters. 

RsvEitSE : Same emblems as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with addition of a wheel : very 
peculiar. 

7. Ob^tbrse : Deer and man, with emblems ; Rajna Kunandasa in old Pfilf. 
Reverse : Same as Nos. 2, 3, 4, etc. 

8. Obverse : Deer and woman ; MaMrdjasa in PfiU. 

Reverse : Same as No 2 ; no inscription. 

9. Obverse : Deer and man ; Knnandasya in Phli. 

Reverse : Same as No. 2. 

10. Same precisely, PClH inscription, Nandasd, the last letter being an initial >{ d, 

BUDDHIST SATRAP COINS. 

11. Ob\’erse: Horse caparisoned. 

Reverse : Rajasa, in Bacti’iaii, with various marks. 

12. Obverse : Horse. 

Reverse : Standing figure with bow. Inscription in Pfili, Sarha tdpasa paia- 
mapasa, [RJiaty'apcm R{II})((gdmashasa.'\ 

13. The same indistinct. 

14. Obverse : The same worn. 

Reverse. Inscription in lines. Tamapasa legible in Pali. [Khairapam 
pagdniasa R{1I T)agdmashasa.'\ 

15. Nothing distinct. 

16. Obverse : Horse*s tail and hind quarter. 

‘ Reverse : Figure stsmding. Lagdmapasa in Pali. 

17. 18, 19. Obverse : Bull. 

Reverse : Standing figure, with inscription Rajnapaditsa. Centre one 
in Bactrian. 
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20. Obverse: Standing figure. Pfili inscription, Fag7mga:pasa, {Khatapasa 

Baja . . ] 

Reverse : Figure. No inscription. 

21. N othing made out. 

22. Obverse : Figure in speaking attitude. Bajna Baglmndm 

23. 24, 25. Not deciphered. 

N.B.— These latter arc classified as of the Satrap group— first, because of the title 
B&ja or Mah-eii-aja not being found in any of them; secondly, because of the names 
having so evidently an ancient Persian aspect; and lastly, because of the horse em- 
blem, which probably had its origin in the circumstances which attended the accession 
of Gushtasp, Darius Hystaspes. 


END OF ESSAYS. 
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PEEFACE. 


In putting fortli tliis Jfew Edition of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
I may confidently appeal to tbe sterling value of tbe work, 
and tbe appreciation with. wHcb it bas previously been 
received by tbe pubHo in India, as evinced in reprints, 
partial and entire, issued at Calcutta and elsewhere* 

My task as Editor has been limited to bringing up the 
Monetary Tables to the latest possible date, the occasional 
insertion of Notes, and the incorporation of such additional 
Dynastic Lists as chanced to be accessible in this country. 
The orthography of the Oriental names has usually been 
reproduced literatim after the original printed text, wherein 
they are found to vary to the extent that might have been 
anticipated consequent on the assemblage of the component 
materials from the works of various European commentators, 
who each followed his own method of transliteration, and 
who, for the most part, wrote before we had arrived at 
even the present indeterminate stage in the system of the 
transcription of Eastern tongues which Sir William Jones 
so meritoriously inaugiuated. 
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BRITISH INBIAH MONETARY SYSTEM AS ESTABLISHED 
BY REaiJLATION YU. OE 1833 [OF THE BENGAL 
GOYEBNMENT.] 

Silver is tlio legally coustitated medinm of exclumge in aU money 
transactions througliout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin is a 
legal tender, at a fixed value of sixteen rupees^ for the gold muhr^ 
of Calcutta, and fifteen rupees for the gold mnhr of Madras and 
Bombay ; but it is not demandable in paymenf^ and is left to find its 
cuiront value in the market. Copper coin is only a legal tender at 
the established rate of sixty-four paisd’ to the rupee, on payments 
falling short of one rupee. 

The rupee is, then, the unit or standard measure of value through- 
out India, and by the Regulation lately passed, a perfect assimilation in 
weight and fineness has been effected in this unit of currency of the 
three Presidencies, so that the rupee of Upper India, of Madras, and 
of Bombay are now identical in value. From this uniformity are 
excepted &e three provinces of Bengal Proper, Bahdr, and Orissa; in 
which the Murriiidabadf or sikka^ rupee still continues to be the legal 
currency ; but the relation of one coin to tho other is now reduced to 
great simplicity, one Farru^abad, Madras, or Bombay rupee being 
precisely equal to fifteen ands^ sikka. 


^ s r&pifa, ‘silver.* ® ‘a seal.* 

® H UuyJ paiad. ^ p A tikka, ‘ a coining die.* k roD. 

••V 

* s dud. H dud. 
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BHITISH T>"DrA.N jrOIfETAEY SYSTEM. 


The follo'^^ing tabic exhibits the scheme of the British Indian 
monetary system : 


GOLD MUHE. 

RUPEE. 

ANA. 

PAISA. 

- - 1 
PA’I. 

Calcutta 1 

16 

256 

1024 

3072 

Madras and Bombay..., 1 

15 

240 

960 

2880 


1 

16 

64 

192 



1 

4 

12 



1 

1 

1 

3 


Small shells, called kauris,- are also made use of for fractional pay- 
ments, and are reckoned as follows : but their value is subject to 
considerable fluctuation, and they are now nearly superseded by the 


copper currency. 

4 Kauns make 1 Ganda.® 

20 Gancias 1 Pan.*^ 

5 Pans 1 Ana. 


PBSORIPTIOK OF THE CUERENT COINS. 

GOLD AND SILTEE. 

The inscriptions upon the Company’s gold and silver coins are in 
Persian, as follows : 

Obveese of the sikka rupee struck at the Calcutta mint. 

Defender of tlie Muhammadan faith, Reflection of Divine excellence, the Emperor 
Sh&.h Alam has struck this coiu to be current thronghout the seven climes.** 
Heveese : 

Struck at Murshidhhfld in the year 19 of his fortunate reign.** 

The rupee of the Western provinces, coined at the late mints .of 
Parrul^abiid and Benares, and now at the mint of Sugar, bears the 
same inscription on the obverse. On the reverse the date and place of 
coinage are different :-r- 

(j^yU 1^* <!--> ‘tV’ 

'‘Struck at Earrukhfthkd in the year 45 of his prosperous reign.** 

The several varieties of coin, produced by modifications of weight, 
standard, or die, from time to time in the Calcutta and subordinate 
mints of the Bengal Presidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, are not easily recognized hut by an. experienced money- 
changer. As, however, different regulations regarding deficiency of 

^ ^ ® 'a quarter.' » h JcaivrU 

* H 4dif ganda. (Ulliot.) ‘ jt ^ pan. s XJ'JJ pam. 
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weight, etc., apply to the coins of the old and new standard, it is con- 
venient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard .sikka rupee of 1793-1818 has an ohlitiue 
milling. 

2. The new standard sikka rupee of 1818-1832 has a straight 
milling. 

3. The new sikka rupee, struck under the present regulation, has a 
idain edge, without milling, and a dotted rim on the face. 

The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply also 
to the old and new gold muhr. Of the up-country or Farrukhdbad 
coins : — 

4. The old standard Farrukhabad rupee (or ' 45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee’ of Eog. XLY. 1803) has an oblique milling. 

5. The Benares rupee, coined 1806-1819, has also an oblique milling. 

6. The new standard FarrulAabad rupee, coined at the Farrukh- 
abad mint, 1819-24, and at the Benares mint, 1819-30, and now at 
the Sagar mint, has an upright milling. 

7. The FaiTukhiibad rupee, coined under the new regulation at the 
Calcutta mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the face. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old mints of Patna, Murshid- 
abad, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the coins of 
all the i7ativo independent states, arc known by their having no 
milling. The Company’s coin up the country is thus generally called 
hdlddi' ^ ' milled, or made by machinery in contradistinction to the 
unmiUed or native coins, which are fashioned and stamped with the 
hammer and anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the face, and an indented 
cord-miUing : that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge ; it 
has the symbol of a rose on the obverse. The inscriptions are as 
follows : — 

“ The auspicious coin of tlie noble Monarch, Aziz-ud-din IMuhammad ’ilamgir !” 
(the father of Shih ’^lam.) 

r ^ 

“ Struck at Arkkt in the 20th year of his propitious reign,*’ 

The Bombay coin has now a plain edge and the following legend ; 
iLljb jJU 

“The auspicious coin of the great Emperor, Shiih ’Xlam, 1215.” 

“ Struck at Sdrat in the 46th year of his propitious reign.” 


1 hamr. 
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COPPEE COINS. 

The inscription on the Calcutta paisa is, on the obyeese : 

iLi rv 

‘‘ In the 37th year of the reign of the Emperor, Shhh ’ Aam.” 

On the EEYEESE : *5^ tjxt^ f^RTT 

“ One ph'i sikka/* 

In Bengali, Persian, and Hagari characters. Serrated rim on the 
face and plain-edge milling. 

The now donblc-paisa or half-iina piece has on one side merely the 
'words ' half-ami,’ in English and Bengali : on the reverse, the same 
in Persian and riagari. The pa’i or third of a paisa has in the same 
manner merely the name ‘ one pa’i,’ -which makes it liable to be con- 
founded with the ^one pa’i sikka,’ and on this account, perhaps, it 
has not found ready currency. The natives reckon only sixty-four paisa 
to the rupee, while English accounts divide the ana into twelve pa’i ; 
to distinguish them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin), was called 
the pa*{ of account. 

At Madras and Bombay an English device has been introduced for 
the copper coinage,* on one side, the East India Company’s arms; 
on the other, in the Bombay coin, a pair of scales, surmounted with 
the name of the coin in English; below, the word J ^adal, ^justice,’ 
in Arabic, and the Hijra date also in Arabic numerals. The Madras 
paisti coined in England in 1803, has, on the reverse, its value according 
to the old system ^ XX. cash ; ’ ^ and in Persian, 

Mst Ms cJiahdr falus ast, ^twenty has make four fals.^ 
It weighs 180 grains (one tola-), and the half and quarter in proportion. 

The principal object in this place being to shew the present state 
of the currency and the existing mint regulations, it is unnecessary to 
detail the various alterations which have been made from time to time 
in the monetary systems of the three Presidencies, of which a sketch 
wiU hereafter be given as an introduction to the General Table of 
Indian Coins. 

The adoption of a general pictorial impression for all the coins of 
the British possessions in India, in lieu of the present anomalous 
system, has frequently engaged the attention of the Government here 
and at home ; and it is hoped, now that the new mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay are perfectly capable of executing such a design, and the prior 
measure of equalizing the standards of the three Presidencies has been 
carried into effect, that the unhappy tissue of mis-statements as to 

or Jednsya or Jeans. 2 g (^) 



'\VKr(jnT Axi) rniiTv tn-* tiik cniiiKNT Cdixs. 


names, places, ami dates, expusi.'d in the above list, will give place to 
a device at once worthy of the Ihitisli nuine, and aiibrdiug bidter 
security against fraudulent imitation. 


WKRtirr AXl) A;?SAY oK TUK (’oiys;. 
ooLli euLXs. 

The privilege of coining gold in the Jjengal Prcsideiiev is limited to 
the mint of Calcutta, where gold miilirs of two standards are now 
coined; the ashrafi^ or ATnrshidabad gold iniihr, which iiiaiiitaiiis a 
high degree of purity touch i has a weight of 190-89.) grains troy. 
The new standard gold miihr of 1819 contains ono-twelfth of alloy. 
The absolute {quantity of pure metal was then reduced in a trilling 
degree to adjust the ratio of its value to that t>f silver as hfleou to 
one.- The new gold miihr therefore weighs sixtccii-tifteentlis of a 
rupee, and passes by authority for sixteen rupees, but tlie ratio of gold 
to silver has been of late years higher in the Calcutta market, especially 
for the purer coins, so that the new midir generally passes for sixteen 


* r an/iruft. 

- Ill thu English coins the ratio is 14.287 to l—in the French money as 15.5 to 1. 

[In continuation of this subject, I extract from the ‘Xuinismatie Chroniele’ some 
remarks of niy own, in regard to the relative value of gold and silver in India, at the 
commencement of the Moghul rule: ‘The authoritative reform of the coinages, 
eftocted by Shir Shah (a.ii. 946 — 9r52=A.D 1539 to 1545). appi'.Tr'^ by internal 
evidence to have been accompanied by a revision and iv-adju.'-nui iit (»:’ the relative 
value of the lower metals, silver and copper. There arc le? ]hi>iib'c daia to show at 
what rate silver exchanged against gold in the time of 8hir 8hah ; but an examina- 
tion of Abul-fazl’s description of the coin rates of the great Akbar, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1556, A.n., discloses tho very unexpected proportion of gold to silver as 
1 to 9.4 ! I obtain this result from a comparison of the intrinsic contents assigiietl 
to four several descriptions of gold coins in tho ‘ Ayin-i Akbari," as contrasted with the 
corresponding total weight of tho silver money detiued by the same autliority us their 
exehangeable value, l"undcrstand both gold and silver to have been pure. Actual 
assay shows Akbar’s gold coins to have been totally unalloyed, and Abm-fazl liimsidf 
directly asserts that the silver usid in his master’s coinage was pure, 

I append an outline of iny data on this head : — 

1st. — Chagal, w’cight in gold T. 3, SI. 0, E. 5i=30i Its. of 11^ maslias 
each : 549.84 : : 172.5 x 30 (5175,0) : 1 : : 9.4118. 

2nd. — Afthhi, gold, weight T. 1, M. 2, E. 4’1— 12 Es. : 218.90 : : 172.5 x 12 
(2070*0) : 1 : : 9.4563. 

3rd — Ilhhi, gold, weight M. 12, E. 15=10 Es. : 183.28 : : 172-5 x 10 (1725-0) : 
1 : : 9.4118. 

4th. — ^’Adl Gutkah, gold, w'cight 11 nvoshas— 9 Es. : 165 : : 172.5 x 9 (1552-5) 

: 1 : : 9.40909. 

(The common tol-i of 180 gr., m-Asha of 15 gr., and rati of 1.875 gr. have 
been used in these calculations). 

Annexed arc tlic relative proportions of those several denominations of coins, as 
given by Abul-fazl— extracted verbatim from an excellent MS. of his *Ayin-i Akbari.’ 
And to complete the tn-igiual details of the entire subject for those who ’may desire to 
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to seventeen, and the old gold nnihr for seventeen to eighteen, sikka 
rupees. When originally coined, both of these moneys were at a discount. 

The proportion of fifteen to one is also adopted in the gold rupees 
of Madras and Bombay, which are coined of the same weight as the 
silver money of those Presidencies, and pass current for fifteen silver 
rupees. 

The weights and purity of the gold coins are as follows : — 


DEiroailNATION, 

Pure gold. 

Alloy. 

Weight in 

gold. 

Weight in 

tolas. 

Legal value. 

Old Calcutta mubr,' with 
an oblique milled edge 
New standard gold mulir, 
with a straight milling 
Madras and Bombay new 
gold rupee 


189.4037 

187.651 

165 

1.4913 

17.059 

15 

190.895 

204.710 

180 

1.060 

1.137 

1.000 

I 16 sikka 
j rupees. 

15 rupees. 


examine them, I also subjoin the Rupee equivalents, further determining the actual 
value of the silver coins, 

^ t-J^ [and lW] 

UJ^J j»** J UJ^'J CW* 

^ i—slS" i^{j 

^ J LU-voOjJij 

lij-l ^ J ^\ji^ 

3 ujj j>3 * * 

uj^ ^ jW®' Jj' 

Lkf- Jj^ dJbU ^ j 

X 1 is inserted, contrary to rule, because its fabrication is still permitted 

at the Calcutta mint, for the convenience of tbo merchants : as it bears a binber value, 
proportionally, in the market than the new mubr, 
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Half and quarter gold inulirs are coined of proportionate wciglit to 
tlic above. 

The pagoda of Madras and tlie old gold mubr of Bombay will find 
their place in the Grencral Table of Coins. 

SILTEE COINS. 


The weight, fineness, and relative value of the silver coins established 
by the new regulation arc as follows : — 


DEjrOltllTA.TIOS-. 

Pure silver. 

Troy graius. 

Alloy. 

Troy grains. 

Weight ill 

troy grains. 

Weight in 

tolds. 

(Jiilcutta sikkii rupee 


176 

16 

192 

1.0G6G 

F.'imiklifil'jfukSi Sii- 





j 

gill*, <ir JNiniluiy 


16o 

15 

ISO 

1.000 1 

rupee 



1 


! 


Eight-ana pieces {dtji-anni^) and four-ami pieces or clrnc- 

amu are struck of proportionate weight to each of the above coins. 

The standard quality of the metal is eleven-twelfths of pure silver 
to one-twelfth of alloy. 

The conversion of sikkii into Earriikhabad rupees and vice veml 
may bo effected in the simplest manner by the following rules, which 
obviate the necessity of providing tables for the purpose, 

Euie Pirst. — To convert Parrukluibad rupees into sikkii rupees : — 
Deduct one-sixteenth of the amount of the Parrukiuibiid rupees from 
that amount, and the result will be their equivalent in sikkds. 

lluLE Second. — To convert sikkii rupees into Parr ukha kid, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees : — Add one-fifteenth of the amount of the sikktis to 
that amount, and the result wiU he the equivalent in Parrukluibad. 
Madras, or Bombay rupees. 

To avoid confusion here, the weights and values of the former cur- 
rencies of the Company, which dittcr in a small degree from the fore- 
going scale, as well as those of the existing currencies of the ]>^ativc 
States, will he inserted in the General Table before alluded to. 

All silver money of the iic‘w standard (with a straight milling or a 
Xfiain edge), is considered by law as of full weight until it has lost by 
wear or otherwise two i)a*i in the rupee ; or, in round terms, one per 
cent. 


^ sanawdf, pi. of sunai, ‘year.’ 

“ dth-tipni. Hiikij OY sid'iL ^ t'hau^ftnvK 
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Coins of the old standard (with the oblique milling) remain subject 
to the provision of Eegulation LXI., 1795, which allows them to remain 
a legal tender until they have lost only six anas per cent. 

The limits of weight are, therefore, as follows : — 


Original 

weiglit. 

Old sikk&, or Mursliid&.b&.d rupee 179.666 grs. 
Kew sikkS. rupee... 192 grs. 


Farruldiib^id, old rupee 173 grs. 

,, new rupee 180 grs. 


Allowance Minimum Miu. weight of 

for wear. weiglit. lOO rupees. 

6 per ct. 179 grs. 99.44 tol^s 

2 p§L’i p. rup. 190 grs. 105.55 tol^is 
6 p. ct. 172.352 95.75 tol§.s 

2 p5.’i p. rup. 178.125 99. tolas 


Light-weight rupees are received by Government officers as bullion, 
the deficiency from standard weight being made good by the payer. 


COPPER COINS. 


The copper coins of Bengal and Bombay are now equalized in weight, 
and are as follows : — 


Troy grains. 


The half-anSi piece 200 

The paisS, (marked one pSi’i sikkS.) 100 

The p^’i of account 33| 


Value. 

6 pfi’i of account 
3 ditto 
1 ditto 


By Kegulation XX Y. of 1817, Sect. 5, copper paisa, struck at the 
Benares mint, weighing 98| grains, which were intended at first {vide 
Beg, YU. 1814), for circulation in the province of Benares only, and 
were distinguished with a trident or the symbol of Siva, were 

made current throughout the Bengal provinces at par with the Calcutta 
and Barrukhahad paisa. 


CoiNAOE Butt or Seignorage. 

AU the Company’s mints are open to the reception of gold ^ and 
silver bullion for coinage on private account. The following is the 
course of proceeding adopted in the Calcutta mint : -after examination 
by the processes of cutting and burning, to ascertain that there is no 
fraudulent admixture, the proprietor takes a receipt from the Mint- 
Master for the weight of his bullion. — A specimen is then taken for 
assay, and after that operation the mint receipt is exchanged, at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard value of the bullion in 
gold or silver money. This certificate is convertible into cash at the 
Treasury as soon as the new coin may he transmitted thither from 
the mint. 


Except the Sugar Mint, which coins silver only. 
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A deduction is made from the assay produce of bullion to cover the 
expenses of coinage, which vary at the different mints as follows : 


Oil Gold Bullion. On Silver Bullion. 

At tlie Calcutta mint 2 per cent. ‘2 per cent. 

At the Sugar mint 2 ditto. 2 ditto. 

[If required in halves and quarters, an additional dutj’ of ouo per cent, i.s levied at 
these Mints.] 


At the Madras inint^ 
At the Bombay mint ^ 


3 per cent. 
2;§ ditto. 


4 per cent. 1 
3 ditto. j 


now 2 per cent. 


On the re-coinage of rupees struct at the Company’s mints cf the 
Bengal Presidency, a charge of one per cent, only is levied. 

The rates of seignorage at Bombay and ^ladras include the charge 
for rehnage ; for which a separate charge is made in the Calcutta aud 
Sugar mints, on under-standard bullion only, at the rate of 0.4 per 
cent, per pennyweight of worsencss in the assay : 'unless such inierior 
bullion is required for the purj)oses of alligation at the mint, wheu 
the charge may he remitted on the authority of the Mint IMaster). 

The following is a table of refined charges : — 


Assay. 

Refilling 
cliargc 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

d 

'Cnr 

O 

0.02 

dirts, 

04 Wo. 

0.26 

diets. 

121 Wo. 

0.50 

diets. 

184 Wo. 

0.74 

1 Wo. 

0.04 

7’ Wo. 

0.28 

13 Wo. 

0.52 

19 Wo. 

0.76 

Wo. 

0.06 

7i Wo. 

0.30 

134 4^-0. 

0.54 

191 ^Vo. 

0.78 

2* Wo. 

0.08 

8 Wo. 

0.32 

14 Wo, 

0.56 

20 Wo. 

O.SO 

2^ Wo. 

0.10 

84 Wo. 

0.34 

144 Wo. 1 

0.58 

204 Wo. 

0.82 

3 Wo. 

0.12 

9' Wo. 

0.36 

lo* Wo. 

0.60 ! 

21* Wo. 

0.84 

34 Wo. 

0.14 

94 Wo. 

0.38 

154 Wo. 

0.G2 

214 Wo. 

0.86 

4’ Wo. 

0.16 

10" Wo. 

0.40 

Kf Wo. 

0.64 

22* Wo. 

0.88 

44 Wo. 

O.IS 

104 Wo, 

0.42 

161 Wo. 

O.OG 

224 Wo. 

0.90 

5' Wo. 

0.20 

11 ■ Wo. 

0.44 

17 Wo. 

i 0.6S 

23* Wo. 

i 0.92 

54 Wo. 

0.22 

114 Wo. 

0.46 

174AVo.i 

i 0.70 

234 Wo. 

1 0.94 

6 Wo^ 

0.24 

12* Wo. 

0.48 

18* Wo. i 

1 0.72 

24* Wo. 

' 0.96 i 


And so on for silver of inferior quality. By the practice of the Calcutta mint, 
the charge for refinagc is usually remitted up to (5 Wo. ; at the S Cigar mint, it is 
levied on all denominations of hullion inferior to standard. 

The next two tables, for calculating the intrinsic or assay produce 
of hullion, arc applicable to all the Company’s mints, where the tola 
weight has been adopted. 


1 These two arc inserted on the authority of Kelly’s ‘Cambist;’ it seem.s very 
advisable that the charges should be equalized at the throe rresidciicy mints, ns 
otherwise the desired uniformity of value cannot he maiiitaiuod. 
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Table of the Intrinuc or Assay Produce of Silver Bullion in Farruhh- 
dbdd ami Calcutta rujyees, from the \st of May, 1833 . 


i| 

ih 

)| Assay 
Report. 

Touch, 
or lino 
silver, in 
lUO parts. 

Produce 
in Parru- 
khabdd, 
Madras, 
or 

Boraba.y 

Bs. 

Produce 

in 

Calcutta 
or sikkA 
rupees. 

Weight or bullion 
in tolAs or new 
weieht. 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch, 
or flue 
silver, ii 
LOO parts 

Produce 
in Farm 

1 .Mi.-ira- 
or 

' Bombay 
rupees. 

-Produce 
' in 

^ I'.-. 

rupees 

1 

100 

S3 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

I 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

diofs. 

20 Br. 
19^ Br. 
18 Br. 
191- Br. 
18 Br. 
mBr. 
17 Br. 
16i- Br. 

10 Br. 
15-^ Br. 

15 Br, 
14^- Br. 
14 Br. 
13} Br. 
13 Br. 
12} Br. 
12 Br. 
11} Br. 

11 Br. 
10} Br. 

10 Br. 
9} Br. 
9 Br, 
8} Br. 

5 Br. 
7} Br. 

7 Br. 
0}Br. 

6 Br. 
5} Br. 

5 Br. 
4} Br. 

4 Br. 
3}Br. 

3 Br. 
2}Br. 

2 Br. 
1} Br. 

1 Br. 
}Br. 

standard. 
} 'VVo. 

1 Wo. 
1} Wo. 

2 Wo. 
2} Wo. 

3 Wo. 
3} Wo. 

4 Wo. 
4} Wo. 

100.000 

99.792 

99.583 

99.375 

99.107 

98.958 

98.750 

98.542 

98.333 

98.125 

97.917 

97.708 

97.500 

97.292 

97.083 

90.875 
96.067 

90.458 

96.250 

96.042 

95.833 
95.625 

95.417 

95.208 

95.000 

94.792 

94.583 

94.375 

94.107 

93.958 

93.750 

93.542 

93.333 

93.125 

92.917 

92.708 

92.500 

92.292 

92.083 

91.875 

91,667 

91.458 

91.250 

91.042 

90.833 
90.623 

90.417 

90.208 

90.000 

89.792 

And 

109.091 

108.864 
108.636 

108.409 
108.182 

107.955 

107.727 

107.500 

107.273 

107.045 

106.818 

106.591 
106.304 

106.136 

105.909 
103.682 

103.455 

105.227 

103.000 

104.773 

104.545 

104.318 

104.091 
103.804 

103.036 

103.409 

103.182 
102.953 

102.727 

102.500 

102.273 

102.045 
101.818 

101.591 
101,364 

101.136 

100.909 
100.082 

100.455 

100.227 

100.000 

99.773 

99.545 

99.318 

99.091 

98.864 

98.036 

98.409 

98.182 

97.955 

so oil oJ 

102.273 

102.000 

101.846 

101,633 

101.421 

101.203 

100.994 

100,781 

100.568 

100.355 

100.142 

99.929 

99.716 

99.502 

99.290 

99.077 

98.864 

98.690 

98.‘437 

98.225 

98.011 

97.798 

97.585 

97.372 

97.159 

96.946 

96.733 

96.520 

96.300 

96,094 

95,881 

95.667 

93.454 

95.241 

95.029 

94.815 

94.002 

94.389 

91.176 

93.963 

93.750 

93.537 

93.323 

93.111 

92.898 

92.685 

92.471 

92.258 

92.046 

91.833 

f bullion 

100 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

S3 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

of ini 

dwts. 

5 Wo 
5} Wo 

6 Wo 
6} Wo 

7 Wo 
7} Wo 

8 Wo 
8} Wo 

9 Wo 
9} Wo 

10 Wo 
10} Wo. 

11 Wo. 
11} Wo. 

12 Wo. 
12} Wo. 

13 Wo. 
13} Wo. 

14 Wo. 
14} Wo. 

15 Wo. 
15} Wo. 

16 Wo, 
16} Wo. 

17 Wo. 
17} Wo. 

18 Wo. 
18} Wo. 

19 Wo. 
19} Wo. 

20 Wo. 
20} Wo. 

21 Wo. 
21} Wo. 

22 Wo. 
22} Wo. 

23 Wo 
23} Wo. 

24 Wo. 
24} Wo. 

25 Wo. 
25} Wo. 

26 W^o. 
26} Wo. 

27 Wo. 
27} Wo. 

28 Wo. 
28} Wo. 

29 Wo. 
29} Wo. 

30 Wo. 
’crior qu; 

. 89.583 
89.375 
89.107 
88.958 
88.750 
88.542 
88.333 
88.125 
87.917 

87.708 

87.500 

87.292 
87.084 

86.875 

86.667 

86.458 

86.250 

86.042 
85.834 

85.625 

85.417 

85.208 

85.000 

84.792 
84.683 

84.375 

84.167 
83.958 
83.750 
83.542 

83.333 

83.125 

82.917 

82.708 
82.600 

82.292 
82.083 

81.875 

81.667 

81.458 

81.250 

81.042 
80.833 

80.625 

80.417 

80.208 

80.000 

79.792 
79.583 

79.375 : 

79.167 i 
ility. 

97.727 
97.600 
97.273 
97.045 
96.818 
96.591 
96 364 
96.136 
95.909 
95.682 

95.455 

95.227 
95.000 
94 773 
94645 
94 318 

94.091 

93.864 
93.636 
93.409 

93.182 

92.955 
92 727 

92.600 

92.273 

92.045 

91.818 
91.591 

91.364 
91.136 

90.900 

90.682 

90.454 

90.227 
90.000 
89.773 
89.545 
89 318 

89.091 

88.864 

88.636 
88.409 
88 182 

87.955 
87 727 

87.600 

87.273 

87.045 

86.818 
86.691 

80.364 

91.689 
91.400 
91.193 
90.980 
90.767 
90.554 
90 341 
90.127 
89.915 
89.702 

S9.489 

89.275 

89.062 

88.850 

88.636 

88.423 
88.210 
87.998 
87.784 
87.571 

87.358 

87.145 

1 86.932 
86.719 
86.506 
86.292 
86.079 
86 867 
85.654 
85.440 

85.227 
85.015 
84 801 
ai.588 
84.375 
84.162 
83.955 
83.736 

83.423 
83.310 

83.097 
82.884 
82 671 

82 463 

82 244 
82.032 
81.819 
81.605 
81.392 
81.179 
80.972 




PfiODUCE OF GOLD BULLION. II 


Table of the Intrinsic or Assay Froduce of Gold Jhillion in CalcnUa 
gold mukrs and Bombay gold riij)ees* 


a 

o 

Assay in 
carats 

Touch, 
or pure 

1 

“•csS 
.2 -“^-a 

>0 tTi 93,^ 

C'J3 5S 0 

glS 

S*- . 

cog 

a 

0 

ja 

A.ssay in 
carats 

as 

£| 

I i* 

o.a®| 

& S 
aSt5 

.ilf' 

o® 

and 

grains. 

gold 
in 100 

<3 do 

IP 


and 

grains. 

CH 


©a 0 

1 


parts. 


P’S a cs 
SoSSi 

IP 

t 


Co 

to 

■E=-=“ 
a r-iS a 

PiV 5 ts 

100 

e.ff. _ 

2 0 Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

95.923 

95.035 

100 

1 0 Wo. 

87.500 

95.454 

83.831 


1 3S Br. 

99.740 

108.861 

95.074 

94.787 


1 0:^Wo. 

87.239 

95.170 

83.083 


1 3^Br. 

99.479 

108.523 

95.423 

94.540 


1 0 .VWO. 

80.979 

94.880 

83.433 


1 3^Br, 

99.219 

108.239 

95.173 

94.293 


1 0^-Wo. 

80.719 

94.002 

83.183 


1 3 Br. 

9a958 

107.954 

94.924 

94.045 


1 1 Wo. 

80.458 

9-1.318 

82.933 


1 2^Br. 

98.698 

107.070 

94.074 

93.798 


1 UWo. 

80.198 

94.034 

82.083 


1 2iBr. 

1 2iBr. 

98.437 

107.386 

94.424 

93.550 


1 inVo. 

85.937 

93.750 

82.434 

3J 

98.177 

107.102 

94.174 

93.303 

ss 

1 IflWo. 

85.6" 

93.100 

82.184 


12 Br. 

97.917 

106.813 

93.924 

93.055 


1 2 Wo. 

85.*tl6 

93.182 

81.93-4 


1 l^Br. 

97.056 

106.534 

93.675 

93.808 


1 2:^ Wo. 

85.150 

92.898 

81.684 


1 UBr. 

97.396 

100.250 

93.425 

92.500 


1 2i-Wo. 

8-1.890 

92.014 

81.4:34 


1 UBr. 

97.135 

105.900 

93.175 

92.313 


1 2t[Wo 

at.035 

92.329 

81.185 


1 1 Br. 

96.875 

105.682 

92.925 

92.005 


1 3 Wo. 

84.375 

92.045 

80,935 


1 0!Br. 

96.615 

105.398 

92.675 

91.818 


1 3iWo. 

84.115 

91.701 

80.685 


1 Oi Br. 

96.354 

105.114 

92.426 

91.570 


1 snvo. 

83.854 

91.477 

80.435 

as 

1 OiBr. 

96.094 

104.829 

92.176 

91.323 

33 

1 anvo. 

83.594 

91.193 

80.185 


1 0 Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

91.926 

91.075 


2 0 Wo. 

83.333 

90.909 

79.936 


0 3.? Br. 

95.573 

104.201 

91.676 



2 OiWo. 

83.073 

90.025 

79.686 


0 3i Br. 

95.313 

103.978 

91.426 

'C 


2 Os' Wo. 

82.812 

90.341 

79.130 


0 3iBr. 

95.052 

103.693 

91,177 



2 Oil Wo. 

82.552 

90.057 

79.180 


0 3 Br. 

94.792 

103.409 

90.927 



2 1 Wo. 

82.291 

89.773 

78.930 

as 

0 2iBr. 

94.531 

103.125 

90.677 


33 

2 liWo. 

82.031 

89.489 

78.687 

S3 

0 2.i Br. 

94.271 

102.841 

90.426 

Oi 

S3 

2 mvo. 

81.770 

89.204 

78.137 

as 

0 2i Br. 

94.010 

102.557 

90.177 

'0 

S3 

2 

81.510 

88.920 

78.187 


0 2 Br. 

93.750 

102.273 

89.928 

■S 

S3 

2 2 Wo. 

81.250 

88.630 

77.937 


0 1:^ Br. 

93.489 

101,989 

89.678 

1 

SS 

2 21 Wo. 

80.990 

88.352 

77.087 

S3 

0 Ik Br. 

93.229 

101.704 

89.428 

.s 

31 

2 2.\Wo. 

80.729 

88.068 

77.-138 

S3 

0 U Br. 

92,969 

101.420 

89.178 

'0 

CJ 

3» 

2 2.5 Wo. 

80.409 

S7.7&4 

77.188 

” 

0 1 Br. 

92.708 

iOl.130 

88.923 

h 

33 

2 3 Wo. 

80.108 

87.500 

70.938 


0 II” Br. 

92.4^18 

100.852 

88.679 

c2 

33 

; 2 31 Wo. 

79.948 

87.216 

70.688 

}} 

0 Oi- Br. 

92.187 

100.508 

88.429 

0 

\ ss 

12 31 Wo. 

79.087 

86.932 

76.-1:38 

as 

0 Qk Br. 

91.927 

100.284 

88.179 

It ' 


j2 3nVo. 

79.427 

80.048 

76.189 

33 

Standard, 

, 91.067 

100.000 

87.929 

0 - J- 

ss 

' 3 0 ATo. 

79.100 

80.361 

75.939 

33 

0 o.nvo, 

. 91.400 

99.710 

S 7 .O 79 

S 2 

33 

, 3 OlAVo. 

78.900 

80.079 

1 75.I389 

sa 

0 onvo, 

. 91.150 

99.432 

87.431) 

0 

S3 

i 3 01 Wo. 

78.040 

85.795 

75 . 1:39 

33 

0 onvo, 

. 90.886 

99.148 

87.180 


33 

, 3 Ot AVo. 

/ 8.38i> 

85.511 

75.189 

S3 

0 1 "Wo, 

. 90.025 

98.804 

80.920 

jcr. 

1 3) 

3 1 AVo. 

78.125 

85.227 

7-1.9-10 

” 

0 um 

. 90.305 

98.579 

80.080 


33 

13 llAVo. 

, 77.804 

8-1.9*13 

1 74.691 I 


0 l iAla 

. 90.104 

98.295 

80.430 


JJ 

3 11- AVo. 

, 77.()04 

81.059 

7-1.4-10 

as 

0 It Wo 

. 89.8*44 

98.011 

S6.1S0 


I 33 

3 mvo. 

. 77.3-14 

8-1.375 

74.190 


0 2 Wo 

. 89.583 

97.727 

85.931 


33 

3 2 AVo, 

. 77.083 

81.091 

73.910 


0 2iWo 

. 89.323 

97.413 

85.081 

•s 

1 „ 

3 21 AVo, 

. 76.823 

83.807 

73.691 


0 2^ AVo 

. 89.002 

97.159 

85.431 



3 2.‘. AVo, 

. 70.502 

i 8:3.523 

7 : 5.111 


0 2^Wo 

. 88.802 

90.875 

85.181 

•S 

i 

3 2i-AVo, 

. 70.302 

: S;3.239 

7 : 3.191 

as 

0 3 Wo 

. 88.541 

90.591 

81.932 

c 

j 

3 3 AVo, 

. 76.0-12 

1 82.95-1 

72.9-11 


0 3-i-Wo 

. 88.281 

90.307 

84.082 

n 

3} 

3 3i-AVo, 

75.781 

1 82.070 

72.691 


0 3iWo 

. 88.021 

90.023 

84.^132 

"o 

CD 

33 

3 31 AVo 

. 75.521 

1 82.380 

72.-W2 


0 snVo 

. 37.700 

95.739 

S1.1S2 

93 

3 

. 75.260 

i 82.102 

72.192 




4 0 AVo 

. 75.000 

1 81.818 

171.942 




And so on of bullion 

of inferior finality. 
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The refining charges on nnder-standard gold as applied at Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

cih\ QT. car. or. 


From 0 OJ TTo. to 11 ‘Wo. h per cent. 

From 1 1 Wo. to 2 2 Wo. 1 ^Dor cent. 

From 2 2j Wo. to 3 3 AVo. 1^ per cent. 

From 3 3| Wo. to 5 0 AVo. 2 per cent. 

From 0 oj ATo. to 7 2 AVo. 2.^ per cent., etc. 


For old standard miilirs, merchants are obliged to bring their gold 
already refined to the requisite degree of purity. 

The produce of any weight, in tolas, of assayed bullion is found by 
multiplying it by the number opposite to the assay in the proper 
column (of sikka or Farrukluibad rupees, or new or gold muhrs, as the 
case may be), and dividing by 100. To find the pure contents, the 
number in the third column ' or touch,’ must be taken as the multi- 
plier. For example : — 

I. 5432 tolCis of refined cake silyer reported, on assay, to be 15^ dwts. Br. yield 
in sikka, rupees, 5432 x 100.355 -i- 100 = 5451.254, or sa. rupees 5451 4 1. 

II. 1200 tolas of dollars at 5 Wo. contain of pure silver 1200 x 89.583 -f- 100 
= 1075 tolas pure. 

III. 100 twenty franc-piocos, weighing 55.319 tolas, at 0 IJ c. grs. AYo. yield 

55.319 X 86.430 -r- 100 47.812 new gold muhrs. 

These tables, and, indeed, all that are inserted in the present paper, 
express the fractions of the rupee, or of the tola, in decimals. For 
converting this expression into the ordinary division of anas and pa’is, 
and t'ice versd, the following table will be found very convenient, and 
of constant application in monetaiy calculations. 


TABLn for reduemg Anas and Pais into decimal parts of a Rupee. 
1 and = 0.0625. 



0 

1 : 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 pai 

0 

.0000 

.0052 j 

.0104 

0156 

.0208 

.0260 

.0312 

.0365 

.0417 

0469 

.0521 

.0573 

1 

.0625 

.06771 

.0729 

.0781 

.0833 

.0885 

.0937 

.0990 

.1042 

.1094 

.1146 

,1198 

2 

.1250 

.1302! 

.1354 

.1406 

.1458 

.1510 

.1562 

.1615 

.1667 

.1719 

.1771 

1823 

3 

.1875 

.1927; 

.1979 

.2031 

.2083 

.2135 

.2187 

.2240 

.2292 

.2344 

.2396 

.2448 

4 

,2500 

.2552 

.2604 

.2656 

.2708 

.2760 

.2812 

.2864 

.2917 

.2969 

.3021 

.3073 

5 

.3125 

.3177 

.3229 

.3281 

.3333 

.3385 

.3437 

.3489 

.3542 

.3594 

.3646 

.3698 

6 

.3750 

.3802 

.3854 

.3906 

.3958 

.4010 

.4062 

.4115 

.4167 

.4219 

.4271 

.4323 

7 

.4375 

.4427 

.4479 

.4531 

.4583 

.4635 

.4687 

.4740 

.4792 

.4844 

.4896 

.4948 

8 

.5000 

.5052' 

.5104 

.5156 

.5208 

.5260 

.5312 

.5365 

.5417 

.5469 

.5521 

.5573 

9 

.5625 

.5677 

.5729 

.5781 

1.5833 1.5885 

.5937 

.5990 

.6042 

.6094 

.6146 

.6198 

10 

.6250 

.6302 

.6354 

.6406 

.64581.6510 

.6562 

.6615 

.6667 

,6719 

.6771 

.6823 

11 

.6875 

.6927 

.6979 

.7031 

.7083 

L7135 

.7187 

.7240 

.7292 

.7344 

.7396 

.7448 

12 

.7500 

.7552 

.7004 

.7656 

.7708 

.7760 

.7812 

7865 

.7917 

.7909 

.8021 

.8073 

13 

.8126 

.8177 

.8230 

.8281 

.8333 

.8385 

.8437 

.8490 

.8542 

,8594 

.8646 

8698 

14 

-.8750 .8802 

.8854 

.8906 

.8958 

.9010 

.9062 

.9115 

.9167 

.9219 

.9270 

.9323 

15 

j.937o 

.9427 

.9479 

.9532 

.9583 

.9635 

.9687 

.9740 

.9787 

.9844 

.9896 

9948 



TABLRf:; Oi' KN-CJLlSIf AND INDrAN KXCIIAXO'KS, 


EXCnAXGES. 

For tlio conversion of tlie rupee into tlio ctpiivuleiit currency ol‘ 
otlier nations, it is necessary to take into consideration the fluctuating 
relative value of the precious metals inter se, from the circumstance of 
gold being in some, and silver in others, the legal medium of circulation. 

It is also necessary to take account of the mint charge for coining 
at each place, 'svhich adds a fletitious value to the local coin. The 
‘pai; of exchange' is, for these reasons, a somewhat ambiguous term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more definite denominations. 
1st, the ‘intrinsic par,' which represents that case in whiedx the pure 
metal contained in the parallel denominations of coins is equal. 2nd, 
the ‘ commercial par,’ or that case in which the current value of the 
coin at each place (after deducting the seignorage leviable for coinage) 
is equal : or in other words, ‘ two sums of money of different countries 
are commercially at par, while they can purchase an equal quantity of 
the same kind of pure metal.’ ^ 

Thus, if silver bo taken from India to England, it must be sold to 
a bulliou merchant at the market price, the proprietor receiving pay- 
ment in gold (or notes convertible into it). The London mint is closed 
against the importer of silver; which metal has not, therefore, a 
minimum value in the English market fixed by the mint price : 
although it has so in Calcutta, where it may alwa 3 ’s he converted into 
coin at a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, if a remittance 
in gold be made from this country to England, its out-turn there is 
known and fixed: each now Calcutta gold miilir being convertible 
into LG 6 or Ij sovereigns nearly; but the price of the gold muhr 
fluctuates as considerably in India as that of silver docs in England, 
the natural tendency of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, therefore, a two-fold 
expression; for silver, tlio price of the sikkii rupee in shillings and 
pence : — for gold, the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance iu either metal, recoiu'se may be 
had to the following 

TABLES OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

The data for the calculation of these tables are : — 

1st. One niau' (or 100 lbs. troy) of silver (one-twelfth alloy) is 
coined into 3,200 Farrukhabad rupees, or into 3,000 sikkd rupees, of 
which sixty-four and sixty rcs];)ectiYely arc taken as mint duty, being 
at the rate of two per cent. 

^ Kolly’s ‘Cambist,’ iii., 13. - a wnj.' or inann, ii rur: 
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2nd. lOOlbs. troy of English, standard silver (1 8-240 ths alloy) are 
-coined into 6,600 shilluigs, of which 400 are taken as seignorage or 
mint duty, being 4^. per lb., or nearly six per cent. ; but the mint is not 
open to the holders of silver bullion, which is only purchased through 
the bank when requiicd for coinage. 

3rd. The sovereign (l-12th alloy) weighs 123.25 grains troy, and 
no duty is charged on its coinage. 100 lbs. of pure gold yields 5098.3 
sovereigns, == 3069.5 now gold muhrs, =3041.4 old gold muhrs, = 
3490.9 Madras and Bombay muhrs. 


Table sJioioing the produce of 100 dhM rupees and of 1 siMcd rupee in ' 
shillings sterling at London^ for different quotations of the price of 
silver in the London price current. 


At the London price 
of silver per troy 
ounce. 

100 sikkd rupees 
will produce 

Exchange 
per sikkd rupee. 

Remarks. 

B. 

d. 

SUllinffs, 

8 . 

d. 


at 5 

6 

218.018 

2 

2.2 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

5 

5 

214.714 

2 

1.8 

f (2s. 1.64^^.) Calcutta 

5 

4 

211.411 

2 

1.4 

1 mint pric€5 of silver. 

5 

3 

208.108 

2 

1.0 

( (2s. l.OTd.) commer- 

6 

2 

204,805 

2 

0.6 

\ cial par or exchange. 

5 

1 

201.501 

2 

0.2 

( (2s. 0.58d.) London 

5 

0 

198.198 

1 

11.8 

{ mint price of silver. 

4 

i: 

194.895 

1 

11.4 

( (5s. 2d.) 

4 

10 

191.591 

1 

11.0 


4 

9 

188,288 

1 

10.6 


4 

8 

184.984 

1 

10.2 


4 

7 

181.681 

1 

9.8 


4 

6 

178.378 

1 

9.4 



Table showing the produce of 100 Farrukhdldd. Sdgar, Sonata Madras, 
or Bombay rupees {or 100 tolas) of Bengal standard silver {one- 
tioelfth alloy), in shillings and the consequent rate of exchange. 


London price of 
silver per troy 
ounce. 

100 Earru^ahad, 
Madras, or Bombay 
rupees will produce 

Exchange 
per EarruT^abAd 
rupee. 

Remarks. 

8. d. 

5 6 

5 5 

5 4 

5 3 

5 2 

5 1 

5 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 9 

4 8 

4 7 

4 6 

ShillmgB, 

204.390 

201.293 

198.196 

195.099 

192.002 

188.905 

185.809 

182.712 

179.615 

176.518 

173.421 

170.324 

167.228 

s, rf. 

2 0.5 

2 0.15 

1 11.8 

1 11,5 

1 11.1 

1 10.7 

1 10.3 

1 10.0 

1 9.6 

1 9.2 

1 8.8 

1 8.44 

1 8.06 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

( (2s. 0.04^?.) Calcutta 

1 mint price of silver. 

1 (ls.ll.51«f.)commer- 
\ cial par of exchange. 
i (Is. 11.04<^.) London 
< mint price of silver. 

( (5s. 2^?.) 





EXCIIAXGK WITH OTHEll PLACES. 


lo 


The exchange which a bullion remittance from England to India 
will yield at the London prices of the first column may be found by 
adding two per cent, to the columns of produce: thus, at 5s. an 
ounce, 185.8 + 3.7== 189.0 shillings invested in silver bullion, will 
produce 100 Earriikhabiid rupees, and give an exchange of Is. 10^^?. 
per Farrukhabiid rupee. The same remark applies to the above table 
for sikkii rupee exchanges. 


Table sJieivhig the produce of a remittance to London in gold hdlion or 
coin^ and the corresponding exchange in Calcutta, Farru’kJuibdd, 
Madras, and Bomba g rupees. 


Calcutta 

ot 

Cold 

Muhr. 

Calcutta 

of 

Enslush 

Sovcreigii. 

Calcutta 
price of 
sta.ulard 
Oidd liuIlLoii 
pur 100 
tolas. 

Intrinsic 
prndmv of 
100 Siittar 
rupees thus 
invested 
ill England. 

Intrinsic 
pvodnee ''f 
li- 1 

bdd. Miulras, 
or Bomhay 
rup“cs 
ditto. 

Exchange 
per sikka 
rupee. 

Exchange 

per 

ParrukhJlbdd, 
3railra<s, 
and Uoitib.'iy 
rupee. 

Us. 

10 

iiu. 

0 

Sd. Bs. 

9 633 

Sd. Rs. 
1400.868 

Shilliaus. 

207.616 

SfdUings. 

194.640 

s. 

2 

d. 

0.91 

6'. 

1 

d. 

11.35 

16 

0 

9.708 

1417.859 

206.006 

193.131 

2 

0.72 

1 

11.17 

16 

4 

9.783 

1428,850 

204 422 

191.646 

2 

0,52 

1 

10.99 

16 

6 

9.858 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.1S3 

2 

0.33 

1 

10.82 

16 

8 

: 9.934 

1450.832 

201.32.5 

188.743 

2 

0.15 

1 

10.64 

16 

10 

! 10.009 

1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1 

11.97 

1 

10.48 

16 

12 

; 10,084 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1 

11.79 

1 

10.31 

16 

14 

i 10.160 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1 

11.62 

1 

10.16 

17 

0 

! 10,235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1 

11.44 

1 

9.98 

17 

2 

■ 10.310 

1505.788 

193.977 

181.853 

1 

11.27 

1 

9.82 

17 

4 

’ 10.385 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1 

11.10 

1 

9.66 

17 

6 

1 10.462 

1527,770 

191.185 

179.236 

1 

10.94 

1 

9.50 

17 

8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189.820 

177.956 

1 

10.77 

1 

9.35 


[The old Calcutta gold muhr is omitted in this table, because it bears an artificial 
yaluc, 14 or 15 finiis higher than the new standard muhr.] 

The above tables give intrinsic results; that is, they exclude all 
calculation of charges, insurance, freight, commission, etc., which are 
of a valuable nature. It may be generally assumed, however, that 
four per cent., or one penny in the rupee, will cover aU expenses of 
remittance to England, from which may be deducted a sa^g of six 
months* interest, when comparing the transaction with mercantile bills 
of twelve months* date. 

The par of exchange with other countiies may bo estimated from 
the intrinsic and mint produce of their coins, thus : — assuming the 
Spanish dollar to weigh 41 C grains troy, and to bo five dwts. worse in 
assay, wc have for 

SPAIX AXD AITEEICA. 

/ = 231.111 tolfis in weight, 

100 DoLLAiis ' = 225.858 Fd. rupees, \ or deducting duty f 221.341 Fd* rimces, 
( = 211.742 sifckSi rupees, j of 2 per cent. \ 207.508 sikkS. Its. 

The Spanish doUar forms also the currency of the Straits of Malacca 
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aud of Manilla; and it is extonsivcly known in the colonies of England, 
Ceylon, the Caije, Australia, etc. 

Eor the British colonial possessions, however, an Order of Council 
was promulgated on the 23rd March, 1825, extending to them the cir- 
culation of British silver and copper money, and directing all public 
accounts to he kept therein. Where the dollar was, either by law, 
fact, or practice, stiU a legal tender, it was to be accounted equivalent 
to 45- 4rZ., and 'cice versa. Eor the Gape of Good Hope, where the 
circulation consisted of paper rix-dollars ; — and Ceylon, where it con- 
sisted of silver and paper rix-dollars, as well as a variety of other 
coins; — it was provided that a tender and payment of Is. Qd,. in British 
silver money should be equivalent to the rix-doUar. The sikka rupee 
was to be allowed circulation at 2s. Id. and that of Bombay at Is. \ld.j 
and the five-franc piece at 4s. These regulations are still in force in 
Ceylon, Australia, Yan Diemen’s Land, the Cape, Mauritius, and St. 
Helena. 

FBAJerCE. 


The French kilogramme of standard silver (1-1 0th alloy) is coined 
into 200 francs, and the kilogramme weighs 85.744 tolas; therefore 
( = 42.872 tol^s in weight, 

100 En.vNcs I = 42.092 Fd. rupees, ) or deducting duty ( 41.250 Fd. rupees. 

( = 39.462 sikkh rupees, / of 2 per cent. \ 38.673 sikkh rupees. 

The coinage duty on silver at Pans is 1| per cent., or | per cent, 
loss than in India ; hence it wiU be found that, 

100 sikka rupees realize almost precisely 250 francs at the Paris mint. 
Minted gold in France is worth 15 J its weight of minted silver, or 
the kilogramme is coined into 155 napoleons or twenty-franc pieces : 
the seignorage on gold is only J per cent. 

Ouc kilogramme of pure gold yields 81.457 gold muhrs, or (deducting 2 per cent, 
mint duty) 79,828 ditto, therefore 

55.319 tolks in weight, 

= 47.315 old gold muhrs, \ or deduct- [ 46.369 old gold mrs. 
= 47.757 new ditto, ( ing duty ) 46.802 new ditto. 

= 54.313 Madras and Bom- I of 2 per ( 53.227 Madras and 
hay gold rupee, ) cent. \ Bombay gold rupee. 

CBXSTA. 


As the Chinese have no gold or silver coins, bnt make payments in 
those metals by weight, it is sufficient to state the value of the tael of 
the sycoe and dollar silver usntdly current with them. 


100 tael of ( = 322.135 tolks in weight = (120 oz. 16 dwts. English) 

Sycec silver av. { == 344.108 Fd rupees, 1 or deducting duty < 337.226 Fd. 

15 dwts. Br. ( — 322.602 sikkk rupees, / of 2 per cent. { 316.150 sk. 

1 i "" I <icducting duty / 308.515 Fd. rupees, 

dollars 5 AVo. 1 == 290.135 sa. rupees, j of 2 per cent. ( 289,233 s&. rupees. 


rupees. 

rupees. 


The par of exchange with other places may in a similar manner be 
found from the table of coins. 
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GENEUAL TABLE OF IXDIAIT COTKS. 

^icn it was said, at the commoncemciit of tins paper, that the rupee 
was the universal unit of currency throughout India, a reservation 
should have been made for those parts of the Peninsula where the 
Pagoda and Panam still circulate. There arc, in fact, two distinct 
systems still prevalent, the Hindu and the Husalmiin ; and although 
the former has become extinct throughout the greater part of Hindustan 
by the predominance of the Muhammadan power, it is traceable in the 
old coins found at Kanauj, and other scats of ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
which agree nearly in weight with the coins still extant in the several 
petty Hindu States of Southern India. 

HIXDU SYSTEM. 

The unit of this system was of gold, and the old specimens found 
are of sixty or one hundred and twenty grains in weight : showing an 
evident connection with the Grecian drachma and didraehma of gold 
(or ^u<ro9 and hi')(pva-o<;') and confinning the testimony afforded by 
the device and symbols of old Hindu coins, of a direct descent from 
their Bactrian prototype. 

As the Muhammadan power never gained an entire ascendancy in 
the Peninsula, the same system of currency continued to be issued ffom 
the mints of a number of petty Bajships in Malabar and the Carnatic. 
The principal of these were at Bangalor and Maisur, under the Ikken 
Baja, who coined the Sadasiva huns,^ so called from a former Raja. 
They bore the figures of Siva and Parvati on one side, and a temple on 
the reverse- During the usurpation of Hyder 'All and Tipu, Bahadiiri 
and Sultani huns were struck in Maisur ; the former are distinguished 
by a ^ the initial of Hyder’s name. At Travancore also a mint has 
existed for a very long period, coining Anandraf huns, so called from 
a prince of that name. The Ikken' and Travancore mints are the 
only two now in existence. 

The name of this coin among Europeans is ‘ Pagoda,’ a Portuguese 
appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side of 
it. The proper Hindu name is Yaniha,- 'wild boar,’ and doubtless 
originated in a device of the Boar Incarnation, or Avatar, of Yishnu 
upon the ancient coinage of the Carnatic ; for the same figmn appears 
as the signet of the Rajas of that country, on some old copper grants 
of land in the Mackenzie collection.*'* The Hindu name probably 

» 

® The YarSiha also appears on some ancient silver coins of Orissa. See Wilson’s 
account of coins of this typo, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii. p. 5S0, 
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varied according to the image on the coin ; thus we find the Eamatanka 
having the device of Rama and his attendants ; and the JMatsya^ hun of 
Tijayanagar with four ‘fish’ on the obverse. Other pagodas have 
Yishnu, Jaganath, Venkateswar, etc. on them; those with three 
Sv^amis, or figures, are of the best gold, and are valued ten per cent, 
higher than the common pagoda. 

‘Hun’ is the common term used by the Muhammadan writers, and 
indeed generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It signifies ‘ gold * in 
the old Carnatic language. 

The hun was subdivided into ‘fanams’ and ‘kas.’ Panam, or 
more properly panam,® is identical with the word pan, known in this 
part of India as one of the divisions of the Hindu metrical system, now 
applied chiefiy to a certain measure of kauris and copper money. 
The old fanam was of gold only, and was one-sixteenth of a hun. In 
the ‘Lilavati’ we find sixteen pana=one dharan,® sixteen dharan = 
one nishk;^ where the dharan (or dharam) seems to accord with the 
hun, which, as before said, is identical in weight with the Greek 
drachma. The Ikkeri pagoda still contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Yirarai and Anandrai, fourteen; and the Kalyan pagoda, twenty* 
eight. The division adopted by the English was forty-two. 

‘Has’ may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Karsha,® which is 
mentioned in Colebrooke*s ‘Essay on Indian Weights,’ as the same 
with the pan : ‘ a Karsha, or eighty raktikas ® (ratis) of copper is called 
a pana, or Harsha-pana.’ ^ It is now the eightieth part of a pan, but 
similar discrepancies are common throughout, and the simple word is 
all that can be identified as having survived the changes of system. 

As accounts were formerly kept at Madras in this currency, the 
following particulars extracted from Kelly’s ‘ Cambist ’ will be found 
useful for reference : 

‘ According to the old system, accounts are kept in star-pagodas, fanams, and k&s. 

8 k^s = 1 fanam. 

336 k&s = 42 fanams = 1 pagoda. 

The Company reckon twelve fanams to the Arcot rupee, and three and a half rupees 
to the pagoda. The hSizSir exchange fluctuates from thirty-five to forty-five fanams 
per pagoda, the latter being a gold coin, and the former of silver; but fanams were 
also coined of base gold. Copper i-, v-, x-, and xx-, kfis pieces were coined in England, 
by contract, for Madras so early as 1797 ; the xx-kfis is also called ‘dodo' and ‘faltis.' 8 

The star-pagoda weighs 52-56 grains, and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine : it is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7s. sterHng; but it is commonly valued at 8s, 
Many varieties of the pagoda circulate on the Coromandel coast, which will find 
their places in the General Table, 

‘w 

plural of jjjuii 
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..X 1811 a coinage from Spanish dollars took place, consisting of double rupees, 
rupees, halves, and quarters ; and pieces one-, two-, three-, and five-, fanams ; the rupee 
weighed 186*7 grains. A silver coinage of half- and quarter-pagodas of dollar 
fineness also then took place ; the half-pagoda weighed 326*73 grains troy, and was 
equal to IJ Arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th January, 1818, the silver rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains was constituted the standard coin, and all accounts 
and public engagements were ordered to be converted at the exchange of three 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 

The proportion between the old and new currency is therefore now 3j rupees per 
pagoda ; and in copper seventy-five kfis old currency = fourteen paish new currency.' 

MTISALMAy SYSTEM. 

The ITusalman system, of which the muhr and the rupee are the 
characteristic denominations of coin, assumes at the present day a mul- 
tifarious appearance from the great variety in weight and value of the 
rupees current in different parts of India. That they have a common 
origin; and, in fact, that most of the rupees now issued from the Native 
mints of Central India arc of modern date, is easily proved, since they 
almost all hear the impress of Shah ’Alam, like our own coin. 

The silver rupee was introduced, according to Abu’l-fazl, by Shir 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Dihli jfrom Humayun in the year 
1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic diiham^ (silver drachma), the 
gold dinar ® (denarius auri), and the copper falus ® (folHs) formed the 
currency of the Aloghul dominions. Shir Shah’s rupee had, on one 
side, the Muhammadan creed; on the other, the emperor’s name and the 
date in Persian ; both encircled in an annular Hindi inscription. Since 
‘the same coin was revived and made more pure’ in Akhar’s reign, 
we may assume the original weight of the rupee from Abu'l-fazl’s 
statement, to have been eleven and a quarter mashas^; Akhar's square 
rupee, called from its inscription the Jaliili,® was of the same weight 
and value. This coin was also called the Chahar-yari,*^ from the four 
friends of the prophet, Ahu-hakr, Omar, Osman, ’Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is supposed by the vulgar to have 
talismanic power. 

Concerning the weight of the masha some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in ditferent parts of India. Mr. Colcbrooke makes it 
seventeen grains and three-eighths nearly ; but the average of several 
gold and silver jalalis of Akhar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*5 grains, which also agrees better with the actual masha of 

^ This name is still preserved on the Madras paisfi or Kfis pieces. 
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many parts of Hiudustaii.^ Ey this calculation the rupee originally 
•weighed 174-4 grains troy, and was of pure silver (or such as was es- 
teemed to he pure). The same standard was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of Akhar’s reign dug up in 

1 The following arc the miisha weights sent home for examination in 1819, as 
puhlishecl in that highly useful work, Kelly’s ‘Cambist’ : 

Jiilnamasha 15.373 grs. The Patna mjxsha is called... 18.5 grs. 

Bollury 14 687 The Benhres from several 

M^ilwa 15.833 specimens 17.7 

Shrat 15.600 The Calcutta m^sha, by 

Alimadnagar 15.700 Kelly 32.0 

Puna 15.970 But probably this was a double mAsha. 

The average of all these agrees nearly with the Akbari mhsha. 

A gold jalall of- LSihor, rather worn, weighs 186*6 : this may be the 12| m&sha coin 
mentioned by AbOT-fazl, which would give fifteen grains for the mAsha. 

[ I annex some incidental information on the subject of Shir ShAh’s coin-weights 
and values, -which I had occasion to draw up some years ago. I insert the entire 
passage in this place as further illustrative of the true weight of the mhsha. 

“ I have previously (‘ Coins of Pathhn Kings of Dehli,’ Preface, p. vii.) assumed, 
from existing specimens of the silver money of Shir Shhh, that the original mint 
standard of his rupees was calculated at an average weight of 178 grains, if not more. 
Abfi.’l-fazl’s statement on the point, scrutinized more critically than it has heretofore 
been, affords a singularly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded in 
no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ that the 
rupee of Akbar, which was based upon that of Shir Shhh, weighed eleven and a half 
m^ishas; the same weight is assigned in these copies of the MS. to Akhar’s jaMi, 
which is avowedly identical in value with the former. “ I mention this prominently, 
as Gladwin, in his translation (I, pp. 29, 35, etc.) has given eleven and a quarter 
mAshas as the weight of each of these coins ; ana Prinsep, in accepting Gladwin’s 
figures, was led to place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 

“ There is some doubt as to the exact weight we are to allow to the m&sha, which 
varied considerably in different parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli 
mAsha to be 15.5 ^ains, and admitting this, the result shows Shir Shhh’s rupee to 
have weighed 178,25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

“ The assignment of 15,5 grains to the Shir Shahi m&sha is equally well borne out 
in the test afforded by Akhar’s own coins. In order to avoid the very probable error 
of mistaking the identical class, among three but little varying denominations of the 
gold coinage, to which any given specimen within our reach should belong, I confine 
. my reference to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its various 
mintages, in types and legends, was preserved, in effect, uniform in weight and value. 
Marsden has contributed an example (Ko. DCCCXXIV.) of a square jalhli of this 
Phdshhh, weighing 176.5 grains : had the tolh at this time been fixed at 180 grains, 

, this coin would contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15.3 grains to each of the Ilf mfishas of 15.5 
grains, which should, under the higher scale of weights, originally have constituted 
Its total on issue from the mint. 

“ The adoption of this 15.5 grain mfisha as a standard, necessitates a concurrent 
recognition of a proportionately increased weight in the tolfi as then in use ; we 
can scarcely suppose the twelve mashas composing the tolh to have aggregated 186 
grains, while the tolh itself remained at the 180 grains modern usage has assigned 
it. Wc have fortunately at hand a second means of proving the question, in the 
due determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces composing the lower currency 
of the period, and the result will he found to show sufficient confirmation of the 
theory which places the mfisha of Shir Sh&h ai 15.5, and the toll at 186 grains troy. 


• Gladwin, ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ I. G2, 59, 70. See also note 2 , p. 5. 
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various places, and vrorn, Aveigliing from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and seventy-five grains. 

Cabinet specimens of the coins of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurang- 
zib have also an average weight of one hundred and seventy-five 


Forty dslms of copper, we are told, were ia Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and 
ordinarily in exchange, to one rupee, and the dkin of cop|)i*r is itself defined at 5 
tanks, or 1 tola 8 mCushas and 7 ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified 
is likewise distinctly stated to be a continuation of a previously existing species of 
money, Avhich at the moment when Abu’l-fazl wrote, went by the name of ‘ Dam.’ 
There can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost prviia fane on the evidence 
available, that the copper pieces classed under Nos. 185, 186, Vol. xv., ‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle,* were the identical coins of Shir Shah, to which the succeeding dams of 
Akbar were assimilated ; or, in other words, that they were in weight and value (what- 
ever their name) the dams of the Afghan Sulthii. It is a nicer point to determine 
the precise contents in grains attending the original mint issue of these coins ; hut 
first taking the figures now proposed for mashas and tolas, we obtain from 1 tolh 
8 m-ishas and 7 ratis, at 186 per tola, a sum of 323.5625 grains ; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we obtain a very reasonably 
close approximation to our figured result. It is true that the general average of the 
various existing provincial coins of this class minted during the reigns of Shir Shah 
and his Afghiin successors, would necessarily run somewhat below the rate of 323.5 
grains ; but we have to allow a considerable per centage for loss by wear in such 
heavy coins, especially composed as they are of copper, which metal would always 
continue more freely current, and consequently suiter far more from the abrasion 
incident to frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less readily 
exchanged silver and gold. However, we may, without claiming too much margin 
on these grounds, fairly consider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an intentional sfcindard of 323.5 
grains, inasmuch as we can at this day produce several specimens of the coin ago 
weighing 322 grains, and in one instance of a Hisshr coin, wc can reckon no less 
than 329 grains. Added to this, wc have the evidence of Ferishta that in his day 
there was a paish I (or fixed weight ? (J^‘) which was rated at 1-| tol-is, which, at 
186 grains the tola, gives even a higher return of 324.5 grains. 

“ At the same time, on the other hand, it would be impossible to reduce the coins 
that furnish our means of trial, to anything like so low a general average as would 
admit of 314 grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains total) being received 
as the correct issue weight. 

“ Adopting, then, the rate of 323.5 grains as the legitimate weight of these copper 
pieces, forty ot‘ w'hich exchanged agfiinst a rupee, we have a total of 12,940 grains of 
copper as equal to 178 grains of silver, which determines the relative value of silver 
to copper as 1 to 72.7. If this be a correct estimate, there were in each dfmi 9.29 
cliitals,*’ and in the Slur Slihhi rupee 371.8 ch'itals, instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of that name and value, which went to the lighter silver piece of former days, 
when also the comparative value of silver and copper stood at a more favourable ratio 
for the latter.” — E.T.] 

[ Colonel 'VTilliani Anderson, G.B., an ollicer who has had extensive experience in 


“ ” <J^ (Pehlvi, ^ Phrsi, puhal) ; 2) Obolus et res qutovis obolo similis, 
ut squama piscis, simil. Borhani Katiu. Indo n.c. Pecuniie 

defectus.” — ^\'’ullcrs. See also ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. 898, and 
Frajhn’s ‘ Pceensio,’ p. 207, etc. Ahd’l-fazl says the of olden days was equal to 
four tolis. — Gladwin’s ‘ Ayhi-i Akbari, iii. 89. Ferishta again gives 1 or 1 J tolas I 

b 

^ V 
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grains pure, and the same prevails with little variation, up to the time 
of Muhammad Shah, in the coins of opposite extremities of the empire ; 
or struck in the Suhahs of Surat, Ahmadabad, Dihlf, and Bengal. 

The following are a few examples of this agreement : 

Akbari, of L6.1ior 175*0 grains. SMli JaMnI, of Agra 175 0 grains. 

Agra 174*0 do. Abmad&bad. 174*2 do. 

JaMngiri, Agra 174*6 do. Dihli 174*6 do. 

Allkli&.b&.d 173*6 do. SArat 175*0 do. 

KandaMr. 173*9 do. L&.bor 174*0 do. 

To whicb may be added from the Table of Coins assayed at tbe mint, reckoning 
pure contents only : 

Dibli Sonat 175*0 grains. Dacca, old 173*3 grains. 

’Alamglr ... 175*5 do. Muhammad Sh&.bi 170*0 do. 

Old Siirat rupee 174*0 do. Ahmad Shhh 172*8 do. 

Murshid&,b^d 175*9 do. Sh^ih ’Alam (1772) 175*8 do. 

Persian rupee of 1745 174*5 do. 

The above quotations are sufficient to show that the Moghul em- 
perors maintained a great uniformity in the currency of their vast 
empire. They were also tenacious of their privilege of coining, and 
we find from Abul-fazl that gold was only allowed to be minted 
at Agra, Bengal, Ahmadabad (in Gujarat), and Kabul. Ten other 
cities were allowed to coin silver, namely, Allah‘dbad, Surat, Dihli, 
Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, and Tanda r while, besides the 
former, twenty-eight towns of minor note were permitted to fabricate 
copper money, viz., Ajmir, Oudh, Attak, Alwar, Badaon, Benares, 
Bhakar, Bhara, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Saharanpur, Sarangpur, 


conuexion with Indian weights and measures, has favoured me with the subjoined 
independent results of his calculations on the general question. 

“ I am inclined to consider that the weight of the rati may be assumed, perhaps as 
an extreme proportion, as high as 1.93 grains, and the mhsha at 16.44 grains, which 
will give the following return for the gold, silver, and copper coins of Akbar*s time : 

Aftabi 225 grains. 

Jal§li 187 do 

Bound muhr 169 do 

Rupee (silver) 177 do 

DS,m (copper) 307 do 

The result tabulated in correspondence with these data appears as follows : 

1 Eati 1.93 grains. 


8 

Eatis 


1 Mlsba 


15.44 

4 

Mashas 


1 Tlnk 



61.76 

3 

TgLuks 

=3= 

1 Toll 


185.2 

1.666 

TolSs 

S= 

1 Dlm^ 


307.4 

30 

Dims 

as 

1 Ser 

=a 

9222.0 


40 Sers* = 1 Man = 368,880.0 
The relative values of the metals are estimated by Colonel Anderson- 

Gold to silver 9.4 to 1 

Silver to copper 70.0 to 1 — E.T.] 


also F 

^ H 


' gold, money, a particular species of coin.* 
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Saniblial, Kanauj, Bantanblior, Hardwar, Hissar, Kalpi, Gwaliiir, Go- 
rakbpiir, Kalanor, Lukbnow, Mandau, Xagor, Sirhind, Sialkot and 
Saronj.^ 

The TV'hole of the discrepancies T^rhich we now find in the rupees of 
various places seem to have arisen out of the disturbances and break- 
ing up of the cmpii'e in the reigns succeeding Muhammad Shah, when 
numerous mints were established by ministers and by the viceroys of 
the principal Siibahs who were assuming independence ; and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the time 
increased. The Marathi and other Hindu states also cstabhshod mints 
of their own, retaining, for form’s sake, however, the Emperor’s name 
and superscription, as a titular avowal of Dilili supremacy. 

"W'c may thus trace with tolerable accuracy the causes of the dilicr- 
ence in the currencies of our o'wn provinces, and the happy chance 
which brought those of Madras, Bombay, and FaiTukhabad to such dose 
approximation. 

The extent to which the irregularities of the mints had proceeded in 
the turbulent reign of Shah ’Alam is thus described in the preamble 
of Eogulation XXXY., 1793, the first which treats of mint matters; — 
‘ The principal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinct 
silver currency, consisting either of nineteenth sun Moorshedabadees, 
or old or counterfeit rupees of various years coined previous or subse- 
quent to the Company’s administration.’ The circumstance of the 
date of coinage being inserted on the coin enabled the sbrofis^ to recog- 


' [As likely to assist those who would desire to trace these names on the original 
coins, I subjoin an alphabetical list of Akhar’s mints in tjio Persian character, ex- 
tracted from AISS. of Aba’l-fazl’s ‘Ayin-i Akbari.* 
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nize eacli, and so to apply tlie batta^ to which the known debasement of 
each entitled it : it was rather a convenience therefore to restrict the 
circulation of one species to one district, although so much deprecated 
in the Eegulation in question. In exchanges from one place to another, 
there however, might be, as stated, room for much abuse among the 
money-dealers. The Company resolved to remedy this evil in 1793, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the future should bear the im- 
pression of the nineteenth year of Shah ’Alam, and thus, by its adop- 
tion at that early period, it has happened that the sikka rupee is the 
only one of their coins which retains the full value of the original Dihli 
rupee at the present day. 

The Surat rupee of the Moghul Emperor was in like manner about 
the same time adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presidency : it 
weighed 178.314 grains, and contained 172.4 pure, being thus nearly 
equal to the Pihli rupee. By an agreement of the English govern- 
ment with the l^awab of Surat, the rupees coined by both were to cir- 
culate at par, and they were mutually pledged to preserve its standard. 
The Nawab’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12, and 
even 15 per cent, of alloy ; in consequence of which, the Bombay rupees 
were melted down and re-coined at Surat ; the coinage of silver in the 
Bombay mint was suspended for twenty years, and the Suratfs alone 
were seen in circulation. At length, in 1800, the Company ordered 
the then Surat rupee to be struck at Bombay, and thenceforth it became 
fixed at 179 grains weight, 164.74 pure. The muhr was also equal- 
ized in weight thereto.® Lastly, in 1829, under orders from the Home 
Grovemment, the currency of the West was equalized with that of Madras, 
by the adoption of the one hundred and eighty grain rupee and muhr. 

The Arcot rupee, according to our Assay Tables, in 1788, still retained 
one hundred and seventy grains of pure silver, and subsequently, when 
coined at the mint of Port St. George, it had a weight of 176.4 grains, 
or 166.477 grains pure, until the new system was introduced in 1818, 
and the Madras one hundred and eighty grain rupee was established. 
Prom some reason or other, perhaps from commerce between the places, 
the Chittagong and Dacca currency formerly consisted of Arcot rupees ; 
and they were for some time coined expressly for those districts at the 
Calcutta and Dacca mints; the average of many of various denominations 
stiH circulating in Chittagong agrees closely with the Parrukhabad rupee. 

It would be a difficult task to unravel the progress of deterioration 
of the currency in the Dpper Provinces, the more immediate seat of 
revolutions in the eighteenth century. But one instance may bo given, 

^ hattd^ ‘difference or rate of exchange,* 

^ Kelly's ‘ Cambist,* vol. i, p. 94, 
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in tlie ISTajibabad rupee, as an example of the conduct of all the other 
mints. One hundred specimens of this species of rupee, of different 
dates, now current in Muradabad, were selected by the Collector of 
Bijnor for examination, in 1832. It may be obserred, e7i passant, that 
many of the discrepancies in our Tables between coins of one denomina- 
tion are doubtless owing to the neglect of noting the dates of theii* 
fabrication when sent for assay; the knowledge of the variation in 
value of the coins of various years, as before stated, led to the system 
of batta early introduced and fostered by the money-changers, to the 
perplexity of accounts and money transactions, and the nullificatizn of 
legislative enactments. 

The !N‘ajibabad mint was established by jS’ajfb-ud-daula, the Eohilla 
chief who exercised so powerful a sway on the fortunes of the last 
monarchs of Dihli. The EareUi and Chandausi mints wore also under 
his control. The rupees struck by him and by Zabita Khan were 
originally of the Dihli standard : few of these are now met u'ith, as 
they are in demand for silver ornaments, etc. From the year 26 of 
Shah ^Alam (1784-5) to 43 (1801-2) they evince a gradual deteriora- 
tion, both in weight and fineness. The province of EohilWiand was, 
during the whole of this time, annexed to the Subah of Oudh, as shewn 
by the symbol of a rohu ^ fish on the field of the coin. The three first 
assays in the list are from single coins, the remainder are averages. 

Weight, Assay, and Value of the KajiMhdd rujpee, frorn A.n. 1778 
to 1801-2. 


Inscription, the usual ShSih ’Alam distich, year of reign, and Hijra date. Symbols, 
a fish on the obverse, a crescent on the reverse. 


By whom coined. 

San or year 
of reign. 

Weight 
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Value of loe 
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Thus, in the course of twenty-three years, a deterioration of nine 
per cent, was effected. So gradual a change, however, should rather 
he ascribed to the malpractices of the mint officers, than to any 
fraudulent intention of the government. 

The ^Tawab-Yazir of Oudh had mints also at Lukhnow, Eenares, and 
Tarru^abad: in these the same process was going forward, until 
arrested by the successive acquisitions of the English, 

The Benares mint had been established by lUja Balwant Singh, 
under a Sanad^ from Muhammad Shah, in 1730. It remained under 
jN’ative management for twenty years after the province was ceded to 
the Company in 1775. The rupee had the full weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five grains, and was per cent, better than the present 
rupee, or about equal to the Eihli rupee of that date. It fell in value 
subsequently about four anas per cent., and there, of course, remained 
under English management until it was abolished in 1819, and the 
Earru]^abad rupee substituted in its stead. 

The Lukhnow rupee struck at the Eatehgarh mint had in like 
manner gradually diminished to 165.2 grains pure, when the Eoab 
was ceded to the British in 1802, and when it was assumed as the 
standard rupee of the new territory® under the designation of the 
Lukhnow forty-fifth san sikkd, more commonly called the EarruMiabad 
rupee. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace briefly the origin of the three, 
or rather four, coins chosen for the circulation of the Company’s terri- 
tories, and have explained how it happened fortuitously that the 
Bombay, the Madius, and the Earrukhabad (or Sonat) rupee are nearly 
of the same intrinsic value. 

Pure contents. 

Arcot rupee 165 grains. 

Bombay 164*7 „ 

Farrubh§,b§Ld 165.2 „ 

The alteration of the standard of purity, in 1818, did not affect the 
proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalizing the three coins 
had been observed both in England and in India ; and had been the 
subject of frequent Minutes by the Court, by the Indian Grovernment, 
by the Mint Committee, and the officers of the mint ; and when Sugar 
mint was established in 1825, it was ordered to coin now Earrukhabad 
rupees of one hundred and eighty grains weight, the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing one hundred and sixty-five grains 
pure. 

The Benares mint alone continued to coin Earru^abadfs of 180.234 
grains until its abolition in 1829 : and the Calcutta mint since coined 


JO-w: * a grant, warrant, charter,’ 


3 Bog. XT. 1805. 
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them of the same weight, tmtil the opportunity was taken finally of 
equalising the whole by Ecgulation YII. 1833. 

A few words arc now necessary to explain the progress of debase- 
ment in the coinage of Haidarabad, ITagpur, Sagar, the Eajput and 
other states of Central India, as far as the imperfect data at our 
command will permit : they are chiefly deiived from the reports of the 
government officers in Ajmfr, Miilwa, and the IS'arbadda provinces, to 
queries circulated through the Mint Committee in 1818 and 1823, when 
the important question of equalising the coinage of Central India was 
under agitation. 

We have before remarked, that none of the coins now forming the 
circulation of Hindustan bear any other name than that of Shiih 
’Alam, and although wo have no perfect information of the origin or 
date of the mints of Puna, Nagpur, or of the principal states of 
Eiijpiitana, still wo may safely assume that, until the authority of 
Dihli was annihilated, the representative of the monarch in the various 
Suhahs, or provinces, alone exercised the privilege of coining : and 
that even when it was assumed by chieftains already in actual inde- 
pendence, the form of a sanad or permission from the Emperor was 
obtained by purchase or extortion. The petty Eaja of Dattiah, for 
instance, was indignant at the supposition that he had opened his mint 
without authority,^ and of all the chiefs within Lieut. Moody’s agency, 
Eaja Pratap Singh of Chatrapur was the only one who could not pro- 
duce his authority. The chiefs of Jhansi and Jalaon cited the sanction 
of the Peshwa : the Tahn Eiija, the tacit permission of the English. 
No notice, however, of mints was found in any of the sanads or 
treaties to which that officer had access. 

"When first established, the mints wei'e no doubt in most cases made 
the source of fraudulent profit to the government, by the issue of a de- 
based coin, which was supported at an enhanced nominal value, through 
the interdiction of the piu-er standai*ds of neighbouring districts. A 
Bandu prince, or the minister who rules for him, is in general a 
money-dealer ; thus at Kotii the executive authority has a shrofi* in 
each town, and participates in aE the benefits arising out of money 
operations in the market. In Jaipur and Kota there exists an usage 
that the currency should sufier a depreciation of one per cent, on the 
third year after its issue, and continue at that rate during the reign of 
the sovereign: on the accession of his successor, it suffers a further 
annual factional depreciation, which operates to bring the whole of 
the circulating medium into the mint for re-coinage.- This rule docs 


^ Report of Lieut. T. bloody, iip^ent at Raugfid and KantSil, 17th February, 
?' J. Caulfeild, Political Agent iu Utouti, Isc 
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not, however, extend to the other Eajput states, nor docs any debase- 
ment appear in the Kota rupee to warrant a censure of the system 
there prevailing. It is such a measure as Tantia Sindia’s, who 
abolished the standard Ajmir currency, and instituted the debased 
Srisahi rupee in 1815, on a false supposition of increasing his revenue, 
that is so pernicious in its effects : or the more inexcusable conduct of 
the GrwaKar government, which, while maintaining the currency of the 
capital at a good standard, issues inferior coin at its provincial mints of 
Chanden, and even coined debased Bahisahi rupees at Garrah-Kota, in 
imitation of the currency of Sagar.^ 

The list of mints which have sprung up in central India is so 
formidable that it is difficult to attempt any classification of them. 

]\fr. "Wilder, in 1819, enumerates the following rupees current in 
Ajmir: old Ajmir, Srfsahi, Kishnagarh, Kochanam, Chittor, Jaipur, 
Hall, Jodhpur, Oudipur, Shahpurah, Pratapgarh, Kota, Bundi, and 
Bhilwara. Mr. Maddock furnishes an equally long list from the Har- 
badda: — Panna, Chatrapiir, Saronj, Jhansi, Chanda, Srinagar, Hag- 
pur, Garrah-Kota, Balasahi, Eathgarh, Tahn, Bhopal, Sohagpur, Sud- 
haurah, Jalaon, Hjjain, Isagarh. The difficulty is also increased by 
the threefold appellations given to coins : first from the place of fabri- 
cation, as Indor, IJjjain, Sagar proper, etc. ; second, from the person 
issuing them, as Sindiasahi from Sindia; Balasahf, from Balaji Pandit; 
Gaursahi ffiom 'AH Gaur, afterwards Shah ^Alam ; Muti-sahi, a well- 
known Allahabad coin of Mr. Achmuty ; third, from some distinguish- 
ing symbol impressed on the field, as TrisuH, from the ‘trident’ of 
Siva ; Shamshfri, from the figure of a ‘sword’ on the Haidarabad coin ; 
the MachhHsahi, and Shirsahi, from the ‘fish’ and ‘tiger’ of the old 
and new Lukhnow rupee, etc. There are also other titles common to 
different localities, as Chalan, ‘current’; Hali ‘of the present time’; 
and the distinction into Sans, or different years of Shah ’Alam’s reign. 
It should be remarked that Shahi and Sahf attached to the designation 
of a coin have totally different meanings ; the former denoting ‘ king,’ 
the latter merely ‘ impress or stamp.’® 

The following notes concerning the origin of particular mints, and 
the amount of their issue, are derived, as before stated, from the reports 
of Messrs. WcUesley, Molony, Wilder, Maddock, Macdonald, CauKeild, 
and Moody, between 1819 and 1823. 

^ In Ajmir the Srfsahi rupee, coined by Tantia, formed in 1815 the 
principal currency; it has been partially supplanted by the Parrukh- 

^ Maddock, 12tli June, 1819. 

.. ^ doubtful whether the terminal sa'/ii is not a mere vulgar npplica- 

tion ot the original distinction of rupees being solely into those of different 

sovereigns o ^ 
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abad rupee since tbe province came into our possession. In Kota there 
are three mints, at Kota, Jantia Patan, and Gangroun, coining on an 
average thirty-six liikhs per annum : the currency is not debased. 

The Holkar currency of Indor, Ilardii, and MahesTvar, and the 
TJjjain rupee, are nearly at par with the Parrukhabiid, but they main- 
tain an unequal contest with the Salimsahi rupee, coined by the Bajii 
of Pratapgarh, of which there are three kinds, the juimurea, 150 grs. 
pure ; the murmurea, 145 grs. pure, coined in 1810 ; and the melah of 
1820, only 137 grs. pure.^ The Eiija engaged in 1821 to reform his 
coinage, but it has never been done. 

The Bundi debased rupee is also current about TJjjain. It seems 
by the Assay Table to have been reformed in 1825. 

The northern parts of the Karbadda territories were supplied with 
a base currency struck at Jabalj)ur, by Kana Ghatka, in 1800; this 
mint was suppressed on cession to the English. The southern part 
(Dakhantir) had a rupee of still lower value struck at Sohagpur, where 
a mint was established in 1810; it was abolished in 1818 by Mr. 
Molony. 

These rupees passed at par with Chanda and Uagpur rupees, the 
chief issue of Berar. 

The Sagar mint was set up in 1779, by the Peshwa's officer at 
Garrah Mandlah, and coined about seventeen lakhs of Bdlasahi rupees 
per annum. Its operation continued under Mr. Maddock, who, to coun- 
teract the forgery going on at Garrah, inserted the word ' Sagar * in 
small English characters on the die. The new Siigar mint, erected in 
1824, is now rapidly removing all the old coins from circulation. 

The standard of the Marathi Government of Kagpur, to which all 
the neighbouring mints were, doubtless, intended to conform, presents, 
itself, one of the worst examples of irregulaaity and depreciation. Even 
after the establishment of a British Residency, having a nominal con- 
trol over such matters, a further debasement to the extent of eight per 
cent, is proved to have been effected, owing to the vicious policy of 
farming the mint to a native contractor for an annual sum of 35,000 
rupees. 

In the Haidarabad country, the government of the Kizam, or of his 
Hindu minister, has not been behind hand with its Marathi rivals in 
the adulteration of the local currency. The weight of the rupee (174 
grains) shews its original agreement with the Hihli standard, but the 
pure metal is gone down to 147 grains; and by way of introducing 
greater confusion and vexation, there is a superior currency for the 
Palace and the Residency, an inferior for the city, and a hukm chalani. 


1 A. ^lacdonald, 13tli August, 1823. 
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or forced token, tlie precise nature of whicli is dubious; tbe worst 
species are struck at !N;arayanpat. 

In Eandalkhand, the circulation consisted chiefly of Bala Eao’s 
rupee, struck at Srinagar, near Panna. This mint issued at the time 
of its institution, in 1794, about eighteen lakhs per annum; but after 
1819, the coinage fell to four lakhs. The same prince set up a mint at 
Jalaon, his capital, in 1809 : its issue was, at first, six lakhs, and is 
now diminished to one-third of that amount. 

The Hansi mint of Eao Earn Chand dates from 1780: it issued 
three lakhs. Kuar Pratap Singh’s at Chatrapur dates from 1816. It 
is said that Chatra Sal used formerly to coin there. 

The mints of Panna (1780) and Samter (of 1808) were on a most 
insignificant scale, and have been put down. The Dattiah mint, 
already mentioned, dates from 1784. 

With a view to the reform, in part, of this complicated system, of 
which a few points only have been brought to view, the Government 
resolved on the 10th September, 1824, to abolish the Panna, Hansf, 
Jalaon, XJrcha, and Chatrapur mints, and to effect a reform of that of 
Pratapgarh ; the order was enforced in December, 1826. The Bhopal 
Nawab also engaged to equalise his rupee with that of Indor and 
XJjjain, and to abolish the Balasahi mint. It was thought too great a 
step to attempt a restoration of the Mgpiir and Haidarabad currencies ; 
and as the silver in them averaged 144 grains, while that of our rupee 
was 165, it was proposed to engage the hTagpur Eaja to coin fourteen- 
ana pieces ; and the l^arbadda Commissioner was empowered to do the 
same for Jabalpur and Sagar : but he had already made an arrange- 
ment,^ which, while it relieved the ryots, served to introduce the 
new sixteen-ana rupee with facility : this was to receive, for all settle- 
ments made in the local currency, 100 Parrukhabad rupees for every 
120 Nagpuris®; their intrinsic equivalent being 118j. Were the same 
principle acted upon in the ITagpur and Haidarabad states, there could 
be no difficulty in accomplishing the object so much desired. As for 
the numerous tributary and subsidiary states, there could be no injustice 
in refusing them the privilege, which is of little profit, and which is 
in general a modern usurpation on their parts : at any rate they might 
be obliged to conform to the universal standard. ‘We are too apt,* 
says Mr. H. Mackenzie, ‘ to let the mere exemption from the printed 
code be taken as an exemption from aE law, and to deny to a large 
portion of India the benefits it would derive from the just discharge of 
the duties belonging to the paramount power,’ ® 


1 Maddock, 3rd February, 1827. 

\ The same rate is used iii paying the Bombay troops at Auraug4b&.d, in the 
Govind Bakbsh, or Haidar&bkd currency, 

3 Mint Committee Becords, September, 1824, 
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The standard of Panna, under tlie Pesh.wa, was called the Ankusi 
rupee, from ankus,^ the instrument used by the mahout to guide the 
elephant ; probably a symbol marked on the coin. This rupee appears 
from Kelly’s tables to have been extensively adopted as an unit in the 
estimation of value and weight, probably wherever the !Marathf ascen- 
dancy prevailed. It is current through the Dakhan and the Konkan. 
The Chanda rupee of Khandish circulates at par with it. In Gujarat 
there are several denominations of rupees, but the principal is the 
Balasahi, coined at Earoda. 

It is not necessary to allude to the Patiyala, Bhartpur, Dig, and 
many other rupees, the names of which denote their origin and their 
place in the General Table. StiU less need we advert to the Kora, 
Allahabad, Agra, Saharanpur, Barelli, Kalpi, Atawi, Mathura, Panipat, 
and other rupees, which belong more immediately to the Dihli group, 
coined only on particular occasions or for short periods, and the miuts 
of which have long since disappeared from our list. 

There are, however, to the eastward in Assam a distinct class of 
coins bearing, in a Bengali inscription, the name of the Eajas of that 
province, since the time of Baja Eudra Singh. They present an 
example of good faith in these rude people, being in weight and 
purity equal to the former Arcot rupee of Dacca, and some degree 
better than the present Parrukhabad rupee. 

The circulating medium of Kepal is also essentially Hindu, and of 
such interest on that account, that W'e gladly avail ourselves of the 
permission to insert an account of the coinage of that state, drawn up 
by Doctor J. M. Bramley, in 1831. 

COINAGE or NEPAl. 

The conquest of Kepal by the Goorkhas took place in the jSTewar 
year 888, con*osponding with a.d. 1768. Prior to this epoch, the 
valley of Kathmandu wms divided into three sovereignties, Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and Kathmandu, each governed by a Eaju : hence on the 
Hewar coins the three series of Eajas’ names are found. Those of 
Bhatgaon are generally (though not always) distinguished by a shell, 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of Kathmandu by a sword. 

“ It wms formerly the custom for all money current north of the 
valley of Kepal, so hir as the boundaries of (’hinese Tartary, to be 
coined by one or more of the Kepal Eiijds, which was a source of con- 
siderable profit to them : the Bhoteahs giving them weight for weight 
in silver and gold dust ; but this was discontinued during the reign of 

' s 
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Eanjit Mai, the last reigning Eaja of Ehatgaon, who sent them such 
base coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of their intrinsic 
value, which was no sooner discovered by the Ehoteahs than a deser- 
tion of the mint took place, and there has been no more Ehote coinage 
made in D^’epal.'^ The amount contracted for on this occasion was ten 
lakhs of silver mohurs, exactly similar to those current in jSTepal. The 
Bhoteahs, who now visit Nepal for trade, profit by this spurious coin, 
which they take in exchange for their goods at five gandas per muhr, 
and they pass off in their own country as of full value, or ten gandas. 
As the Ehoteahs have no other currency, they are compelled to cut 
them into halves, quarters, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

The old coins of the ‘Mals,’ or Newar Eajas, are much valued for 
their purity, and are worn by the women, strung to necklaces or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ancestors. 

“ Since the Goorkha conquest, the Yikrama era has superseded that 
of Newar for ordinary purposes; and the Saka, commonly used in 
Hindustan, has been introduced upon the coins. Eaja Pritinarain is 
the first Goorkha sovereign, from whose accession a regular series may 
easily be obtained. The inscriptions on the present prince’s coins are 
Sri Sri Sri Rdjend/ra Vihrama Sah Leva, 1738 ; and on the reverse, 
Sri Sri Sri GoralcTmdth Sri BJimanL 

‘‘The gold and silver coins have the same names and divisions 
differing only slightly in weight. 


Takka, Mohur. Sooka. Annee. Fysa. Dam. 

1 = 2 = 4 = 16 == 80 = 400 

1 = 2 =^ 8 =: 40 = 200 

. 1 = 4 = 20 = 100 

1 = 5 = 25 

1 == 5 


“ The mohur or eight-anna piece is the principal coin in use : it 
weighs 87 grains, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
Muhammadan half-rupee, but the quality of the metal has been much 
adulterated. 

“ The Nepalese procure aU their silver from China, in the form of 
stamped lumps, as they are current in Lassa : for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their money transactions of paying 
and receiving by weight, and the merchants carry scales with them 
for the purpose.” 

There are a few specimens, however, among Dr. Eramley’s collection 

^ Mr. Csoma de Kords states that the English rupee circulates freelv through 
'Western Tibet. or / c 
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of a Tibetan silver coinage struck at Lassa, having an inscription in 
both Chinese and Tibetan characters. 3klr. Csoma de Kdrds interprets 
the purport of the Tibetan legend on one of these to be GHsang palm, 
‘ pure piece ; ’ or, as ^ G*tsang ’ is the name of a large province in Tibet, 
lying next to iN'epal, it may mean ‘ Tsang money.’ It like'wise bears a 
name, variable on different specimens, of former Emperors of China, 
B’chah-H’chhin and Chhan-lung. Besides this, in letters also, the 
date (25, 59, 60, etc.) of the Tibetan or Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The common Chinese brass money, with a square hole in the centre, 
is likewise current in Lassa, as generally through the whole of the 
Chinese empire. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian coin, still, as 
Chinese silver forms so considerable a portion of the bullion importa- 
tion of Calcutta, we may be permitted to insert a brief account of the 
Chinese system, from that useful compendium, the ^ Companion to the 
Anglo-Chinese Kalendar,’ for 1832. 

CHINESE CTJEEENCT* 

yycee silver, in Chinese ' Wan-yin,’ is the only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it the government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese 
words, Se^sze, ^fine floss silk,’ which expression is synonymous with 
the signification of the term ‘ Wan.’ This silver is formed into ingots 
(by the Chinese called shoes ^), which are stamped with the mark of the 
office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of 
various weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness 
and freedom from alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the 
five following : — 

1st. Kwan-heang, ^ the Hoppo’s duties,’ or the silver which is for- 
warded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain per-centage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high 
standard, and of conveying them to Peking without any loss in tho 
full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain 
the remainder for himself and his dependants. 

2nd. Pan-koo or Fan-foo, ‘the treasurer’s receipts,’ or that in 
which the land-tax is paid. This is also of a high standard, but in- 
ferior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended for use in tho 

* By tlic natives of Iiulia ^^[^3 hhuri, or ^ hoofs.* 
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province, not for conveyance to Peking, no per-centage is levied on the 
taxes for it. 

8rd. Tnenpaon or Une-po, literally ^ chief in value.’ This kind is 
usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It 
does not appear to belong to any particular government tax. 

4th. Ten or Eem-heang, 'salt duties.’ It is difficult to account 
for these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

5th. ISIut-tae or Wuh-tae, the name of which, signifying 'uncleansed 
or unpurffied,’ designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the East India Company’s accounts is reckoned 
at 6$, Sd. sterling. When assayed in London, this metal is frequently 
found to contain a small admixture of gold. Mercantile account sales 
give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay ,* that 

, ^ f dS 316,, at 5s. an oz. (including 1§ per cent, for gold. 

100 taels of Sycee yield i 3078 siltkA. Es., or with charges 3062 Es., at Calcutta. 

( 3335 Bombay Es., or „ 3302 Es., at Bombay. 


AVA SPECIE. 


The Burmese, it is well known, have no coined money, but, like 
the Chinese, make their payments in the precious metals by weight. 
Like the latter nation, also, they make use of decimal divisions in 
estimating the value or purity of gold and silver, and their systems of 
weights and measure follow the same convenient scale. We are in- 
debted to Major Burney, Eesident at Ava, for the following particulars ; 

Yis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms used in the transactions 
of commerce and accounts : their subdivisions and multiples are — 

1 pc or be. 

2 = 1 moo. 

2J= 1 mat. 

5 = 2 = 1 hkwe. 

10 = 4 = 2 = 1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 = 400 = 200 == 100 = 1 pciktha or vissom. 

(100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tol^is). 

The expressions employed by the goldsmiths in declaring the 
quality of bullion require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, and 
a few other words : 


yUMBItA.LS. 

1. Ta. 6. Ehyouk. 

2. l^heet. 7. Ehwou. 

3. Thoun, 8. Sheet. 

4. Le. 9, Ko. 

5. Ega. 10. Tshay. 


METALS. ASSAY TEEMS. 

Shwe, gold. (Shweuee, red Bet, better or above. 

or pure gold.) Mee, dijffering x or — , 

Ngwe, silver. Meedet, better in assay* 

Ge or khe, lead or alloy. Mee shyouk, worse ditto. 
Nec, copper. Byoo, tin. Ma, adulterated, 
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The usual weight of the small lumps of silver current in the place 
of coin is from twenty to thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : they 
bear a variety of names from their quality and appearance, the figures 
given by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of 
the oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a die impression. 

Ban^ signifies 'pure’ or 'touch,’ and is the purest obtainable of 
the Burmese process of refinage. 

Kharoolcd, 'shelly* or 'spiral circled,’ is applied to a silver cake, 
with marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead 
scoria in the process of refinement : it is supposed to denote a particular 
fineness, which, by Burmese law, ought to be ten-ninths yowetnee in 
value, i,e., nine tikals of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban and three-quarters 
copper, 

Yowetnee, 'red-leafed’ flower or star, silver, is so named from the 
starry appearance of the melted litharge on its surface. Yowet is a 
corruption of rowek, 'leaf,’ and the word is sometimes written by 
Europeans rowanee, rouni, roughanee, ete. Yowetnee is the govern- 
ment standard of Ava, and contains by law eighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Taking it at nine-tenths of purity of kharoobat, which 
last is 94.6 touch, its quality will be 85.2 fine ; which closely accords 
with the legal value. The average of 60,000 tolas of yowetnee in 
the late Ava remittance turned out two dwts. worse (90.8), but 
there was a loss of more than one per cent, in melting, from the 
exterior scoria. 

Bain, the most common form of bullion met with in circulation, is 
so called from an assessment, levied during the late king’s reign, upon 
villages and houses : dain signifying ' a stage,’ or distance of two miles. 
These cakes also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. Their pre- 
scribed legal quality is ten per cent, better than yowetnee, which puts 
this species of silver on a par with kharoobat. In practice, however, 
the quality varies from one to ten per cent, better (five Br. to 
thirteen and a half Wo.) than Calcutta standard. The average of 
fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out three pennyweights Br. 

There is an adulterated dain silver, stated by Major Burney to be 
similar in quality to yowetnee, but in reality much worse (forty-two 
and a half pennyweights worse) lately introduced and extensively 
circulated : it is made by admixture of lead, and is called Ma-dain. 

The following will serve as examples of the mode of evaluating 
bullion : 

^ This word is synonymous with the ‘Bani* of the ‘Ayin-i Akhari:* Banw&ri is 
the Indian name of the touch needles used in roujrhly valuing the precious metals. 
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Dain, ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent, better. (See previous explanation.) 

„ nga-moo-det, „ five per cent, better. 

Yowctnee, „ standard. (Eighty-five touch.) 

„ Kyat-ge, or ta-tshay-ge, one tikal or tenth of alloy (meaning one-tenth 

weight of alloy added to standard). 

„ Kyouk-tshay nga-kyat-ge, six tens five tikal alloy (meaning sixty-five per 

cent, of alloy added). 

„ gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy). 

GfoiB. The purity of gold is expressed by moos or ' tenths ’ only: ten 
moos, ^tshay moo/ (one hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

‘King’s gold,’ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta pe-le-yowe (nine 
moos, one pe, four seeds), or nine and three-quarter moos fine. 

‘Merchants’ gold’ is Ko-moo-ta-be, nine and a half moos fine. 
Gold muhrs are called eight and a half moos fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

The out-turn of the Ava specimens will be given as an Appendix 
to the General Table. 

Having now adverted to most of the groups and denominations of 
money, which are comprised in the following tables, it remains merely 
to explain the sources whence the materials for them have been col- 
lected. Tor the coins of the "W^est of India, Mr. Koton’s table, published 
at Bombay, in 1821, has been consulted, and, for India generally, the 
table published in Kelly’s ‘ Cambist,* from the assays of Mr. Bingley, 
at the Eoyal Mint ; but the principal portion is derived from the table 
printed, but not published, by Mr. H. H. Wilson, Assay Master at 
Calcutta, in 1833, from his own assays : indeed, almost all the coins 
inserted in the table have been frequently assayed, and generally in 
large parcels, at the Calcutta, Benares, and Sugar mints. 

As Mr. Wilson’s table gives the value in sikka rupees (of 191.916 
grains troy), it has been necessary to recalculate the whole column of 
produce, which now, in the Silver Table, expresses the value of one 
hundred of each species of coin in the general standard British rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains. To find their value in sikka rupees 
(of one hundred and ninety-two grains) it is only requisite to divide 
the Parruttabad value by sixteen, and deduct the product, as explained 
in page 7. 

The weight and pure contents are expressed in troy grains. The 
standard or assay is given both according to the decimal system and in 
the usual terms of assaying ; viz., in carats, grains, and quarters, for 
gold, — and in pennyweights and halves for silver, — ^better or worse 
than the standard of the Company’s coins, namely, eleven ounces fine 
and one ounce alloy. 

The silver pound is divided into twelve ounces, or two hundred and 
forty pennyweights, or four hundred and eighty halves. 
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The gold pound into tvYenty-four carats, or ninety-six carat grains, 
or 384 quarters. 

The ‘intrinsic value’ of the coins is the relative value of their pure 
metal, as compared with the pure contents of the gold muhr and the 
rupee. The mint price is two per cent, less, besides the charge for 
refinage, according to the quality of metal, as stated in pages 9 and 12. 

To find the value of any number of rupees, follow the rule before 
laid down ; namely, multiply by the figures in the column of produce 
and divide by one hundred. Por gold coins, if required in rupees, 
multiply further by the Begulation value, sixteen for the Calcutta, 
or fifteen for the Madras muhr ; or if the bazar price bo wanted, by 
the bazar price of the gold muhr for the time being. The decimal 
parts of the muhr and rupee may be converted into anas and pa’is by 
the Table, page 12. 

It should be remarked, that the following tables are not intended 
as an authoritative list of the rates at which the various coins are 
received by Government, but solely to shew their average intrinsic 
produce when brought to the mint as bullion to be converted into 
Parru^abad rupees. Particular rules have been at different times 
promulgated, fixing the exchange at which military and other payments 
were to be made, and revenue to be received, in different currencies. 

Such was the list published in Eegulation III., 1806, which is now 
obsolete, being inconvenient in application, irom its specifying the 
value by weight, and not by tale. 

The following rules are still in force at the Government treasuries 
of the Bengal Presidency: the first has reference to the old current 
rupee of account, of which one hundred and sixteen were equal to one 
hundred sikkas : this imaginary money is now disused, except in the 
valuation of some few articles of the English market in the price 
current. 

In the payment of troops and others connected with the Military Department, 

111 sikkti rupees, = 116 SonSit or FarrukhSibiid rupees. 

325 „ = 350 Madras and Bombay rupees. 

In payments to others not in the military service, 

100 sikk^L rupees, = 104j Farrukhabid or Sonat rupees. 

The established rates of batta on local currencies, fixed for the guidance of 
revenue officers, are as follows: 


BenSires and GaurshJihi rupees, at par with Far^ukhSLb^ld^s. 

104 BarelH rupees, = 100 Farru^. Us. under Gov, Orders, 

1st July, 1833 

103- Old B^arrukhCtbUd, 

= 100 

>1 jj 

» 

29th Jan. 1833 

1031 Bihli, 38th san, 

= 100 

J> 5> 


» 

101 M uhanimadshSihl, 

= 100 

» 

» 

» 

101 Old Lukhnow, 

= 100 

3t » 

JJ 


lOG Najibiibfid, 

= 100 


)» 

1st July, 1833 

lOG Chandausl, 

100 

77 77 

77 
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120 

120 

120 

100 

120 

100 

100 

100 


Cliaiida rupees, = 100 Farrukh. Rs. 
rMelirCi, 

NishaudSir, 
j Dobundya, 

K'agpurEs.viz. < dabrSi, > = 100 do. 

I Manjhtiia, 1 san, 

Clibapa, 

^ Old Bin*cL-san, 

Jabalpdr rupees^ = 100 Fd. rs. 

Arkat rupees, = 88f sikka rupees, 


Under Government 
Orders, 19 th August, 
1833. The receipt of 
these coins at this rate, 
however, is limited to 
the public treasuries in 
the Baitdl, Sconi, and 
JEoshanghbad districts. 

For Chittagong and 
Balldah, 22nd Jan., 
1833. 


Haidar§.bCLd rupees, == 100 Bombay rupees, for payment of troops, etc. 

S For adjustment of 
accounts of Haidarhb&.d 
Residency. 

The Ikkcri, Bhol, Bholpadi, Bah^duri, and Farrukhi pagodas arc taken at 
3S7.2 Ankusi rupees at the Pdna treasury.^ 

Gaddophdi, Tadak, Kadvanaj'i, H&li, Modapadi, and Bangalo-re pagodas, at 


375 Ankusi rupees. 

100 Muhammadshhhi and Yenkatapati, at 337-2 ditto. 


100 Rajliram Ikkeri pagodas, = 381 

100 Bhatori = 325 

100 Tomancein == 203 

100 HarpanhaU = 343.3 


NATIVE COPPER COINS. 

Our information regarding the copper coin in circulation throughout 
Central India is very limited, but it is well known that as much per- 
lilexity exists in the varieties of paisa, and in the greater range of their 
value, as in the coins of the more precious metals ; so that every town 
and village almost has its separate currency, and its established nirkh,^ 
or, rate of exchange, with the rupee, to the great inconvenience of the 
traveller and of the poorer classes. In weight they vary from 280 
grains (the Jaipuri, etc.) to 34 grains (the Maiwari) : the former pass- 
ing at about 35, the latter at 378, paisa for a rupee. From the smaU 
advantage of melting hp copper money, it happens that much of the 
circulation in this metal is of very great antiquity ; and not only many 
ancient Hindu coins are met with, but Bactrian and Roman copper 
coins are also frequently procurable at fairs and in the neighbourhood 
of old towns in Upper India. 

The paisa was in some cases adopted as the unit for determining the 
larger weights of the bazars, as the Uorakhpur paisa, of which 530 
were held equal to a passerf® (five sers) at Ghazipur, and generally 
through the Benares province. 2881 * chalans of Fatehgarh in like 


) Noton’s table, 4th Aug., 1821. He states, however, that the rates may have 
vaned since 1812, when they were established. 

2 3-1 4 r ^ 

t/' s- uV 
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manner -were assumed as tlie weight of a man in that district. The 
Dihli i^aisa, coined till 1818, was twelve mashas or one tola in weight. 

The Table at page 62 contains such a list of copper coins as the 
scanty materials at hand enables us to supply. Most of the native 
paisa contain more copper in proportion to their value than the present 
Company's coin, which was, however, originally one tola in weight, 
and was gradually reduced to one hundred grains (as shown in the 
table) ; it is at present in fact a government token, worth, intrin- 
sically, less than its nominal value. 

Within the Ceded Territories the native coins still predominate, but 
the Company’s paisa is now gradually spreading to westward, and the 
Sagar mint has for several years been employed in converting the 
native copper money into Eenares or trisuli paisa of one hundred 
grains weight, and sixty-four to the rupee. At Bombay, the old paisa 
have been bought up by Government, for tlie purpose of removing them 
entirely from circulation, and substituting the new coin (described in 
page 4), The Bengal Government have also recently adopted a measure 
tending to withdraw the trisuli paisa (see page 8) fi:om circulation, in 
consequence of their becoming much depreciated in public estimation 
from a large admixture of spurious coin, and other causes ; the Calcutta 
mint being ordered to grant sixty-four new paisa for seventy-two 
trisulis, for an amount not under twenty rupees in value brought for 
exchange. 

SYMBOLS ON SHAH ^ALAM COINS. 

It may naturally be asked, how the multitude of coins, gold, silver, 
and copper, included in the following lists, are to be recognised by any 
but a professed money-changer, since, as has been observed before 
(page 19), most of them bear the mere name and distich of Shiih 
’Alam, and the place of coinage, being the lowermost word of the 
inscription (page 2), will seldom be found on the face of a coin 
showing, as is generally the case, only a small portion of the die. 
Many mistakes have doubtless been made in fixing the localities of 
coins, from this abundant source of error, and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that it has not on all occasions been made a primary point 
to ascertain the distinguishing mark of every specimen collected for 
examination. 

Some rupees (as the Salimsahi, etc.) appear to be only distin- 
guished by the peculiar imperfections of the Persian character they 
bear; others have but a few discriminating dots, like tho private 
marks of our own mints; but the majority have a well distinguished 
symbol, the same on silver and on copper, by which they may be 
readily known on inspection. There is a further advantage in con- 
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suiting such marks, for they enable us at once to class together various 
coins as having been issued by the same authority. A list and plate 
of these symbols, confessedly imperfect, follows the catalogue of coins, 
but it may be convenient to assemble together hero a few of the 
groups, whose connection is otherwise confirmed by the preceding 
remarks on the Bundelkhand and Eajputana mints. 

The coins of Lukhnow, Eatehgarh, Azimgarh, Earellf, hTajibabad, 
Benares, and other places under the subah of Oudh, bore the symbol 
of a rohu fish. The Agra paisa has a pistol. 

The coins of Eohilkhand, Bhartpur, Narwar, etc., a dagger. 

Those of hTiigpur, Chanda, Haidarabad, Aurangabad, etc., a sword, 
hence called ^ shamshm.’ 

Those of Sagar, Jalaon, Srinagar, Kalpi, Tahri, (the Balasahi) have 
a trident or trisul with a cross bar. 

The coins of Bhopal, Bhilsa, and Eathgarh are easily known by a 
rude figure resembling a coat of mail. 

The Eota, Bundi, and Pratapgarh coins have a triple bow or knot, 
sometimes varied : the inscription of the latter rupee is in !N’agarf. 

The Saronj, Yazfrsahf, Jhansf, Gokul, Balugarh, and Gwaliar 
moneys have a cinque-foil or star of five triple-pointed leaves, placed, 
as most of such devices are, in the loop of the letter (jw ^ in 

The Ajmfr, Oudipur, Sahmsahi, old Chitor, Bhilara, and Erishna- 
gar coins ,• and, with some modification, those of Jaipfir and Mattra, 
have a ‘ sprig ’ or six-leafed branch. 

Those of Madras, Arkat, Chandor, Shahptir, have a small lotus or 
trefoil. 

The J odhpur, Kochaman, Bapusahi, and Pali rupees have a kind of 
small seoptre following the alif word shah. 

The Indor rupee is well characterised by the solar effigy of the 
Suraj-vansi princes; the Maheswari of Holkar by the symbol of 
Mahadeva; while the Srisahl of Ajmir has the word ^ sri on the 
field. 

The Jabalpur rupee is distinguished by bearing the san or year of 
reign in Mgari characters. That of TJjjain has merely four squares, or 
a kind of chequer. 

The crescent and star are common emblems on many coins. 

Of the Eepalese, Assamese, and other peculiar types, a better idea 
will be formed from the outlines in the accompanying plate : hut the 
following memoranda ^ of the symbols on the pagodas of Southern India 
will be useful, as we have no specimens whence to delineate them : 

1 Extracted from a note of Mr. 'Wilson’s < Cabinet Specimens.’ 
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DEVICES OX COINS OF SOUTKERX INDIA. 


;t, \ 

.non, V 
!ri, ) 


Madras pagoda, 

Pulk Bunder do. 

Veukatapati do. 

Harpaiiliali, Scott, 

Portouovo, Sravanori, 

SS.hibari, Jamslieri, 

Ikkeri, ContarS,!, Maisdr, tlic figure of lima Mabeswara. 

Haidari, Sultiini, Bangalore, etc. — tbc letter 

Dfirgbl, CMtaldxiig, the lotus. The Shtili pagoda j—tlie trisul. 

Tanjore, GapiilTi, Gatti, the Kattjir or dagger. 

VirarM, Panchakal, Giriye ; a gun. 

Chakri, a Tripati coin ; a diagram on one side and Tripundra on the other. 
Gulgi fanam a plough. 


The figure of Venkateswara, and Alamclu and Mangama 
his two wives. 

A rude figure of Nrisinha, Lakhsiui Nrisinhfi, and on 
some also Pratiipa Krishna. 


TABLES OF BITLLION IMPOETED, EXPOETED, AND MINTED. 

As a matter of curiosity rather than with a view of furnishing data 
for calculating the numerical amount of the circulating medium of the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency, a statement has been added in 
two tables’- of the quantity of gold and silver bullion coined at the 
mints of Calcutta, Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sugar respectively, from 
the year 1800, to the 30th of April, 1833, inclusive ; and also a state- 
ment of the imports and exports of bullion at Calcutta, extracted from 
"Wilson’s report on the commerce of the port, printed in 1828, the years 
since expired being added from the same official records. It will be 
remarked that of the whole bnllion minted, a large proportion has been 
* on account of Government.’ This has chiefly consisted of the re-coin- 
age of wom-ont rupees or the conversion of native coins, remitted from 
the different treasuries, into Government standard. The same process 
must be continually going forward, inversely, with the English coin in 
all the native states, so that it becomes impossible to estimate con^ectly 
the quantity in actual circulation. 

The total value of the coinage at the four mints for the period of 
thirty-one years has been 53,322,600 rupees. 

The bullion importation, md Calcutta, from 1813-14 

to 1831-32 is valued at sikka Rs. 355,837,644 

From which deducting the exports for the same period, 65,391,544 

Leaves bullion disposed of in the country sikkii Es. 290,446,100 

1 [These arc omitted as the totals and results are incoiporated in tlic succeeding 
observations. ] 
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The coinage of the several mints for the same term 
of eighteen years was as follows : 


Calcutta mint 

203,615,962 

4 

5 

Benares mint 

88,329,359 

0 

6 

Parrukhabad mint 

47,252,842 

9 

11 

Sagar mint 

4,324,775 

9 

9 


Making altogether, fractions omitted 343,522,940 

Being an excess of one-fifth above the import, or Es. 53,076,840 

The coinage of the native mints may be jointly estimated at one- 
half of our own, which will give a rough total of 50 karors of rupees 
for 18 years, or three karors per annum for the coinage of the Bengal 
Presidency; being 150,000 per diem for 200 working days. 
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Table of the GoU Com of India, 



Weisht 

in 

grains. 

Assay- 

in 

car. grs. 

Touch 

Pure 

.’1 

j Intrinsic value of 100 . 

Benomination. 

or pure 
gold in 
100 

parts. 

1 I« 

• ;-i (i-i 1 

. ilv-tr*,. 

In Madras 
or Bombay 
gold rupees 

MUHE. 

Ahmad Shhh .... 

207.00 

car.grs 

-^V.l 21 

85.1 

176.27 

93.937 

105.874 

Akhar 

159.00 

B. 2 0 

100.0 

159.00 

84.732 

96.361 

Akbar, ialjaiaii.. 

186.60 

B. 2 0 

100.0 

186.60 

99.430 

113,089 

Assam 

173,60 

\V.5 Oi 
W.2 2i 

70.0 

121.54 

64.769 

73.662 

old 

173.00 

81.0 

140.11 

74.666 

84.921 

Benhres 

168.44 

B, 1 1 

96.9 

163.17 

86.956 

98.896 

Batavian, 1783... 

242.60 

■W.3 11 

77.9 

188.90 

100.665 

114.479 

„ 1796... 

243.60 

■W.4 0 

75.0 

182.70 

97.361 

110.725 

244.25 

"W-o 0 

70.8 

173.01 

92.198 

104.857 

Bombav, old 

177.00 

B. 0 31 

95.4 

168.70 

89.903 

102.243 

„ later 

174.99 

AV.2 0 

83.3 

145.82 

77.709 

88.377 

„ ne^vstd.1800 

179.00 

B. 0 fli 
standard 

91.9 

164.68 

87.759 

99.807 

„ do. 1830 

180.00 

81.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Calcutta, old std. 

190.804 

B. 1 31 

99.2 

189.40 

100.934 

114.786 

, noTv std. 

204.710 

standard 

91.7 

187.65 

100.000 

113.727 

Bihli 

167.00 

B. 1 21 
B. 1 o| 

98.2 

163.96 

87.373 

99.364 

Haidar Aby 

172.18 

96.1 

165.45 

88.171 

100.263 

Jainagar 

174.99 

B.O 2 

93.7 

164.05 

87.428 

99.398 

Lukhnow 

166.00 

B. 1 31 

99.2 

164.70 

87.771 

99.820 

Madrasgoldrupee 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Puna muhr 

159,55 

B. 2 0 

100.0 

169.55 

85.023 

96.694 

E^isi 

167.50 

B.O 3i 
■W.4 3| 
B. 1 2| 

95.1 

159.21 

84.845 

96.486 

another 

121,65 

71.1 

86.48 

46,087 

52.325 

ShSh'Alam,1770 

190.25 

98.2 

186.80 

99.547 

113.212 

another 

191.00 

B.l 2| 

98.7 

188.50 

100.453 

114.236 

Sunamula 

178.26 

W.O 0^ 

91.1 

162,47 

86.582 

98.465 

Sdrat (average). . 
Shhh Jahhn 

178.00 

standard 

91.7 

163.17 

87.307 

' 99.307 

168.00 

B. 1 

99.8 

167.60 

89.315 

101.575 

PAGODA, HITN, 
OB VAEAHA. 







Anandrii 

52.46 

W.4 

W.2 2| 

71.1 

37.30 

19.876 

21.708 ’ 

Bangalor 

52.87 

81.0 

42.82 

22.818 

25.952 

Bahhduri (Haidar} 

52.71 

^Y.1 2| 

84.6 

44.61 

23.775 

27.032 , 

Bharwfir 

50.52 

W.S 3 

76.0 

38.42 

20.473 

23.280 

Barblri 

50.53 

W.2 21 

81.0 

40.96 

21.830 

24.827 ■ 

Burgipagoda ... 
another 

51.55 

W.2 l‘ 

82.3 

42.42 

22.606 

25.714 1 

51.46 

W.l If 
W.3 2| 

74.7 

38.46 

20.496 

23.315 

Farrukhi (Caiicut) 

52.90 

85.7 

45.32 

24.153 

27.466 

Harpanhdli, old. 

50.76 

76.8 

39.00 

20.783 

23.633 

„ new 

51,10 

W.3 0 

79.2 

40.45 

21.558 

24.520 1 

Ikkeri, old 

52.40 

W.2 If 

81.5 

42.71 

22.762 

25.884 ( 

„ new 

52.50 

W.l 3 

84.4 

44,30 

23.606 

26.851 ] 

JTamshari 

52.00 

W.l 3 

84,4 

43.87 

23.380 

26.589 ’ 

Madras 

45.83 

standard 

91.7 

42.01 

22.387 

25.464 ; 

„ double.. 

91.64 

standard 

91.7 

84.00 

44.764 

50.927 

„ star, average 

52.40 

W.2 2 

81.2 

42.55 

22.780 

25.907 

MuhammadshShi 






24.327 ! 

old 

60.53 

W.2 3f 

79.4 

40.14 

21.388 

„ now 

45.30 

W.4 0 

75.0 

33.97 

18.104 

20.58$ 1 


Bexoarks, 


[1750 

Coined at JDihli, 
ditto at Agra, 1560 
ditto at Labor. 


Butch E. I. Comp. 


Legal exchange 
value, 15 Bom.Es. 
Stih coined here. 
Legal value, 16 Es, 
Bate not given. 

Struck at Jaipdr, 

Turo contents us in 
silver coin. 

Legal value, 15 Es. 


From Kelly. 
Current in Sfirat 
[and Gujarht. 

Having signs of 
the zodiac— rare. 

[still coined, 
ravancoro Eiijii, 
Under Haidar. 


drug. 


dras, 3^ rupees. 


i Srinagarpatam. 
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BKIXrSU IXDUK’ irOXETARY SYSTE3I. 



Wciadit 

in 

grains. 

Assay 

in 

car. grs. 

Touch 

Pure 

contents 

in 

grains. 

j Intrinsic value of KiO, 

1 

1 

Denomination. 

or pure 
gold in 
100 
parts. 

In Calcut- 
ta Gold 
Mulirs. 

III Uladras 
or Bombay 
gold rupee. 

1 Remarks. 

Mdi 

52.82 

c. grs. 

W .1 3 

84.4 

44.57 

23.752 

27.010 

[Khin Chitor. 

IVidatoli 

52.50 

W. 1 24 

84 9 

44.57 

23.751 

23.599 

By Fateh Ulla 

Pjiliaiiipatpa^oda 

51. SO 

'W. 8 3 

55.2 

2S.60 

15.240 

17.332 

Near T'-ichinop.ih,- 

Porto Xovo 

52.21 

47. 7 34 

58.8 

30.73 

16.390 

18.640 


Pulklmndor 

51.50 

47. 1 2' 

85.4 

43.99 

23.442 

26.655 

Same as Madras. 

Sadaki, double... 

105.75 

47. 1 2 

85.4 

90.33 

48.136 

54.748 

Sattiir'i 

50.00 

47. 3 3 

76.0 

38.02 

20.262 

23.042 

Coined at Sittara. 

Slur Kharu 

49.50 

44^. 1 3 

84.4 

41.77 

22.257 

25.316 

Scott 

52.23 

■W. 6 3 

63.5 

33.19 

17.686 

20.119 

Same as Porto lYovo 

Sravanur 

50.46 

44^. 2 OJ 

82.6 

41.65 

22.196 

■ 25.247 

another 

51.50 

47. 4 0 

75.0 

38.62 

20.583 

23.406 


Star (see Madras) 
St. Thome 

75.33 

B. 0 31 

95.1 

71.60 

38.159 

43.399 

[Maliapur. 
Double pagoda of 

Sub&.ri, ^ paiyoda 

26.20 

47. 1 11 

86.2 

22.58 

12.030 

13.692 

Sultiini 

52.40 

47. 1 2-i 

84.7 

44.35 

23.635 

26.873 

Coined by Tipd. 

Travancorc 

51.00 

44". 2 11 

81.8 

41.70 

22.224 

25.270 

Anandrhi,stiiicoined 

Yenkutapati 

51,47 

47. 3 3“ 

76.0 

39.14 

20.856 

23.724 

At Venkatagiri. 

P.VyAM os FANAir 
Aparanj 

2.68 

W. 0 2 

89.6 

2.44 

1.279 

1.517 

[their purity. 
So called from 

Arialur 

5.34 

44",U 2 

4s.r 

2.33 

1.244 

1.415 


Chakri 

5,31 

44MG 0 

25 0 

1.33 

0.708 

0.805 

T»-:p:’.-i 

Contarai 

5.85 

44". 8 0 

oS.3 

3.41 

1.819 

2.068 

Ikkeri or Maisdr. 

Txatti 

5.39 

47.11 11 

44 3 

2.38 

1.271 

1.445 

Tripati— Chitavel. 

Gulgi 

5.62 

W.IO 1 

48.9 

2.15 

1.465 

1.666 

Marked with arose 

Goplli, old 

5.15 

44".16 2 

22.9 

1.18 

0.629 

0.715 

At Madhyargun, 
near Kuualur. 


5.15 

44M6 0 

25.0 

1.29 

0.686 

0.783 

Khlhim, or Kali . 

5.44 

44”. 13 2 

35.4 

1.92 

1.026 

1.166 

Anandrhi fanam. 

Panchkol 

5,61 

!44”.10 2-1 
44". 15 It 

46.6 

2.65 

1.410 

1.603 

Coimbatore. 

Salem 

4.69 

27.9 

1.31 

0.696 

0.792 

Coined at Salem. 

Suli 

5.15 

44M6 0 

25.0 

1.29 

0.686 

0.780 

Tinivelly. 

Tanjore 

5.46 

44M5 0 

29.1 

1.59 

0.848 

0.964 

Yirariiya 

5.85 

44".10 31 

46.6 

2.72 

1.452 

1.651 

Malabar, 

liYodiar 

5.44 

44". 11 2 

43.7 

2.38 

1.267 

1.441 

Ditto. 

FOREIGN GOLD 
COINS. 

DouhloonSpanish 

416.50 

47. 0 2 

89.6 

373.11 

198.834 

226.125 

jfpt ''f ICC 

r.r 

3d 1 2, J / 5 

„ 1786tol826 

417.00 

47. 1 04 
47. 1 01 

87.0 

362.70 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.145 

„ Chili, 1823 

417.00 

87.3 

363.79 

193.865 

220.473 

3229.791 

„Columbial826 

417.00 

47. 1 3 

84.4 

351.4 

187.552 

213.296 

3124.646 

„ 

417.00 

47. 1 01 

87.0 

362.0 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.145 

Ducat, Dutch ... 
Guinea, English. . 
Sovereign, ditto. . 

53.50 

B. 1 2i 
standard 

98.2 

52.3 

27.996 

31.844 

466 413 

129.50 

91.7 

118.70 

63.258 

71.945 

1053,879 

123.25 

standard 

91.7 

113.10 

60.271 

68.544 

1004!i15 

20 franc, French 

99.57 

W. 0 1| 

90.0 

89.62 

47.757 

54.313 

795.632 

JohaimesG,Portg. 

222.50 

W. 0 o i 
standard 

91,4 

203.38 

108.381 

123.258 

1805.628 

Moidore, ditto... 

124.00 

91.7 

113.67 

60.573 

68.885 

1009.146 

Se(iuiii,Yenctian 

52.40 

1 32 

99.7 

52.27 

27.853 

31.673 

464.031 

Tom-in, Persian . 

73,00 

B. 1 01 

96.1 

70.15 

37.382 

42.511 

622.785 

Copang, Japanold 

273.00 

W. 1 2 

85,3 

233.20 

124.806 

135.272 

2079.268 

new 

201.75 

■W. 6 0 

6G.7 

134.50 

71.676 

81.555 

1194.123 

(To convert tie docimals into toJis and p&,’is, see Table, page 12 : for ciplanation of tie 
present table, see page 36.) ^ 
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ST7PPLE3IENTAET TABLE OF GOLB COINS. 

Since tlie Table of Gold Coins, page 43, went to press, ^ an oppor- 
tunity lias been afforded of adding largely to its contents, from the 
examination of a remittance of 725 old gold mubrs sent from tbe 
general treasury to be melted and re-coined. On a laborious scrutiny 
of them, many pieces of all tlic emperors of Dilili, since the time of 
Akbar, were discovered ; and a few anterior to that monarch : besides 
a large store of Bhopal, Jaipur, and Kota or Bundi, mubrs, easily 
recognised by tbeir respective s 3 Tnbols. The whole were weighed and 
assayed, and the results are given in the present supplement, arranged 
in two classes, the first, in the order of the emperors ; and the second, 
alphabetically, in that of the localities. As there was considerable dif- 
ficulty in recognizing many of them, in which part of the name was 
wanting, it may be convenient here to accompany the table with a cata- 
logue of the inscriptions most commonly met with on the gold coins of 
each monarch, from Akbar downwards. Some of them, as will be seen, 
have two or three different forms, which is very peiplexing to the 
examiner. The term Sahib-kiran^ (lord of the hircDi, or ^fortunate con- 
junction of the planets*) was first applied to Taimiir; afterwards to 
Shah Jahan, as Sahib -kiran Sani (the Second) ; and lastly to Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

It is worthy of remark, that most of the gold muhrs in the present 
table agree very nearly together in weight and value : and the average 
value of 100 may be taken as equal precisely to 100 Bombay and 
Madras new gold muhrs (or gold rupees as they are anomalously 
styled). The Calcutta gold muhr has no equivalent in the list: it 
would therefore bo no innovation, but rather a restoration of the former 
system, which prevailed for three hundred years unremittcdly, to abolish 
the Calcutta gold muhr of 204.71 grains, and adopt in its place the 180- 
grain muhr of Southern and Western India for the standard of the 
Bengal Presidency. Thus, were the sikka rupee abolished, there would 
remain but one gold and one silver coin throughout British India, both 
containing the same weight of precious metal, so that the relative value 
of gold and silver would be at once known ; the present nominal rate of 
sixteen rupees ^ might still continue the legal equivalent of the muhr, 
since the value of gold is permanently risen nearly to that extent. 


1 [I have allowed this to stand as it appeared in the original, as it did not 
seem that any material object would ho gained by an incoiporation of the two 
Tables ] 



3 [The old muhr sells at 17.8, its legal rate being 16 rupees. The influx of 
AiLstralian gold has of late considerably reduced tlic relative value of that metal in 
the bazars of India.] 
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liraXISH IxVDXAN MONETAJir SYSTEM. 


INSCXtlPTIOyS 02X MITHES OP THE MOGHUL EMPEEOES. 


Aebae. 

Obverse : 

irljajb jS\ 

‘ The glory of the faith, Muhammad Akbar, the victorious emperor.' ^ 

Eeverse : The Kalimah. 

This inscription, though apparently so common, is not mentioned in 
Abul TazTs list of the royal coins ; the specimens vary in date from 
972 to 985 A.H. 

Jahahgir. 

* Jahangir Shah, son of Akbar Badshhh. Struck at Burh^phr, May God pre- 
serve him/ 

Shah Jahah. 

(a) A plain disc — 

Obverse: the Kalimah, 

* There is no God but God, etc. Struck at BurhhnpOr in Ilahi year 82,’ 

Eeverse : 

IA <XiJsr^ 

* The bright star of the faith, Muhammad Shih Jah^n, Ghhzi S&hib-kiran the 
second/ 

(5) The chaharyari muhr — 

Obverse : A square centre, containing the Kalimah ; around which 
are the names of the four companions of the prophet, Abubakr, 
'Omar, 'Osman, and 'Ali, 


Eeverse : Same as before : ' San jaliis v/ 

Obverse : A lozenge shield, containing the Kalimah, around which, 
'Zarb Allahabad, san 1031.' 

Eeverse: As in the other specimens. 

Aueahgzib. 

Obverse : 

* Shhh Aurangzib ’ Alamgir issued coin, brilliant as the sun/ 


^ [^£3^ ^ properly * a warrior of the faith,* 
stand its application on these coins.] 


and in this sense we must under- 
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Eeverse ; 

* Minted at the seat of the Khilafat, Akbarabad, the year of the reign of fortunate 
associations.* 

BiLHADUE ShIh. 

Obverse : 

Urr*^ lSJ^ is\^ 

* Auspicious coin of Shah *Alam Bahadur, Bhdshhh GhiizI. a.h. 1123.* 

Eeverse : 

* Struck in the fuTrored city, year of the reign 5.* 

Jahaitdae Shah:. 

Obverse : 

it. j uiJTjJ J ^ 

Urt^ 

* The father of victory, the Emperor, Jah&nd&r Shkh Ghhzi, struck coin in silver 
and gold, resembling the sun and moon. a.h. 1124.* 

Eeverse : As in Anrangzib’s coins. 

EAEEtJEHSin. 

Obverse : 

jj j jb jj j c?^ j\ 

‘ By the grace of God, the monarch of sea and land, Farmkhsir, struck silver 
and gold coin,' 

Eeverse : 

tib i ij-Ls'ljlj ^jgw^^b:^ 1 

‘ The sixth year of his prosperous reign. Minted at the scat of the Khalhfat, 
Shah JahfiLnSLhhd (DihTi). 

Mtjhamhad Shah. 

(a) 

Obverse : 

^ \V ifbwafcib ibua 

‘Auspicious coin of Muhammad ShSh, the victorious emperor, 17th year.* 

Eeverse: As usual; sans 2 to 17, 

(i) 

The same inscription TV'ith the addition of ijb c«...o-b» 

cbiefly of tbe year 12 ; a debased coin. 


^ [ This legend is ordinarily peculiar to Ahmad Shhh.] 
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BKITISir ilOXEXARY SYSTEM. 


(0 

Cbyorsc : 

iU j jj j iLi 

* The father of victory, defender of the Faith, Muhammad Shhh, struck silver 
and gold coin resembling the sun and moon.’ 

Eoverso : As in ( « ) ; and of various years. 

Ahmad Shah. 

Obverse : Same as the coin of Farrukhsir, vdtb exception of name : 

^ \ I i li^ 1 ^ ^ ^ |>^*** 

Eeverse : As usual. 

’Aiamgib. II. 

There are also three varieties of inscriptions on his coins (the 
reverse of all being as usual). 

(«) 

Obverse : 

(JU iflAjU 

‘Fortunate coin of Bhdshah Ghuzi ’^^lamgir the second/ 

(J) 

Obverse : 

<d!l xLwjU jjjc’ 

‘The father of justice, chosen of the faith, Shhh’Alamgir II. Bhdsh^h Ghhzi. 
(May God perpetuate his kingdom!)’ Sans 2 and 3. 

(O 

Obverse : 

j ji 


ifLjjjLj tiU 




‘ Chosen of the faith, ’^lamgir the second, struck coin in the seven climes, shining 
like the sun and moon.’ a.h. 1170 to 1173. Sans 3 and 6. 


Obverse : 
Eeverse : 


Shah 'Axam. 


The same as on the Company’s coin, explained at page 2. "All later 
than the 19th san, bear the symbol of a royal umbrella. 

' [ I distrust this reading ; but not having the original coin to refer to, I do not 
venture to amend the attribution. — E. T,] 
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[I camiot well afford the space requisite to complete the list of the 
coinage of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan j but I venture to 
insert the legend of perhaps the most interesting coin in the whole 
series ; together with two novelties, hitherto, I boHeve, unpublished. 


I. Silver coin of hTur Jahan Bfgam. Struck by order of Jahangir, 
A.n. 1034.' 

Obverse : 




Reverse : 


A second coin in the British Museum of the same date is seen to 
have been minted at Ahmadabud. 


II. Silver. Murad Bakhsh. Three coins in the British Museum. 
hTo date. 

Obverse : Square area — The Kalimah. 

Margin — The names of the Four Companions of the Prophet. 
Reverse : Square area, 

iXiuS"* 

Margin : 

^ 


III. Silver. Rafitud-daijat. Five coins in the British Museum. 
A.H. 1131. 

Obverse : 



Other specimens hear the names of Labor with ; 

and Bihli under the style of jlj . — ^E.T.] 


^ [ Marsden, p. 63o ; Anquetil du Perron, p. 221 TAbpr, A.n. 103.1.] 


4 
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BRITISH INDIi.ir irOiSrETAKr SYSTEM. 


Sup^lmentary Table of Indian Gold Coins. 

(The letters {a) (Jj) and (e) refer to the inscriptions in pages 46 to 48.) 



Weight 



Touch 
or pui-e 

Pure 

Intrinsic value of 
100. 


Denomination. 

in 

grains. 

Assay in 
car.grs. 

gold 
in 100 
parts. 

ih; 

grains. 

In Gal. 
gold 
mulirs. 

In Mad. 
or Bom. 
gold rs. 

Remarks. 

Jalil-ud-din 

163.80 

B. 

0 2| 

0 2| 

94.5 

154.84 

82.516 

93.843 

A. D. 1288 ? 

’Alfl-ud-din 

166.50 

B. 

94.2 

156.96 

83.645 

95.128 

AbdT Muzaffiar. 

Taimtir Shah 

167.40 

B. 

0 3| 

95.1 

159.12 

84.795 

96.435 

A.D. 1396, Dihli. 

Akbar, average ... 
single 

162.44 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

162.44 

86.565 

98.448 

A.D. 1556, Dihli. 

165.60 

B. 

1 li 

97.4 

161.29 

85.951 

97.750 

Injured by solder 
of ring. 

Jahiingir 

Shkh Jahhn {a)... 

166.90 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

166.90 

88.942 

101.152 

At Barhbnpfir. 

168.65 

B. 

1 li 

1 3i 

97.4 

164.26 

87.534 

99.550 

Plain field.* 

{h) chahar-y&ri.'. 

168.20 

B. 

99.8 

167.76 

89.402 

101.674 

Sijuare shield. 
Vitiated by solder.? 


168.40 

standard. 

91.7 

154.37 

82.263 

93.551 

{e) lozenge shield 

165.58 

B. 

1 H 

99.5 

165.15 

88.008 

100.090 

Struck at Allahfi- 
hfid. 

Patna 

170.70 

B. 

1 3| 

99.7 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

Supposed from 

douhtfol * 

164.70 

W. 

2 2 

81.3 

133.82 

71.313 

81.102 

symbol 39. 
Probably forged. 

Aurangzib, plain. . 

168.68 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

168.68 

89.890 

102.230 

Several. 

sans 5 to 51 . . 

168.29 

B. 

1 2 

98.0 

164.78 

87.812 

99.867 

Dihli, A.H. 1076. 

:Ag» 

162.00 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

162,00 

86.330 

98.182 

1100, these vary 
only in the place 

Ethwa 

168.20 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

168.20 

89.634 

101.939 

Dihli 

167.65 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.65 

89.371 

101.606 

of coinage. 

L^dior 

167.60 

B. 

0 2f 

94.5 

158.43 

84.430 

96.021 

Sdrat 

170.20 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

170.20 

90.700 

103.152 


san 29 * ...... 

164.00 

W. 

2 3i 

79.7 

130.69 

69.644 

79.204 

No place of coin- 
age, others Dihli. 

Anrangibkd . . 
Khujistah 
buniad 

164.67 

B. 

2 0 

... 

164.67 

87.756 

99.803 

A.H. 1097, Labor? 

165.60 

B. 

1 0 


158.70 

84.572 

96.182 


MultCm 

168.55 

B, 

1 31 

... 

167.23 

89.119 

101.353 


Bahadur Sh^h ... 

168.35 

B. 

1 U 

97,4 

163.53 

87.145 

99.108 

Shah *Alam i. ; 
struck at ‘Khu- 
jistah buniad,’ 

Joh^ndSx Sh&h ... 

167.25 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.25 

89.128 

101.364 

(Dihli), in 1123. 
Struck at Jonpfir, 
1124. 

Earru^sir, san 6 . 

167,33 

B. 

1 Oi 

96.4 

161.23 

85.922 

97.717 

Dihli, A.H. 1125. 

Labor 

168.00 

B. 

1 oi 

96.4 

161.87 

86.263 

98,106 

Muhain. Shflli (ff) 

167.12 

B. 

1 1 

96.9 

161.90 

86.278 

98.122 

Struck at Dihli. 

(i) sans 2 to 17 ... 

168.07 

B. 

1 1 

97,4 

163.69 

87.235 

99.200 

(Average.) 

Affra 

164.79 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 


Allahhbiid ... 

166.70 

B. 

1 31 

99,2 

165.40 

88.141 

100.241 


(c) Arkat 

166.30 

B. 

1 Oi 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

San 1. 

Beii-rires 

167.30 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101,394 

San 20. Seep. 21. 

? Dacca or Dihli. 

IsKimabiiid ... 

168.30 

B. 

1 

1 4 

1 3| 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101.203 

Sjain 

Etflwa 

166.90 

167.90 

B. 

B. 

98.5 

99.8 

164.29 

167.46 

87.551 

89.241 

99.571 

101.493 


(f) san 12 

16170 


1 0 

87.5 

144.12 

76.800 

87.344 

Ill-executed, Dih- 
li ^ marked 

I The coins marlced thus * appear to be forgeries ; there are 

twenty-s< 

iven of the: 

tn bearing the suner- 

sen ption of Aurangzlb, badly executed, and nine having that of JParrukhslr, and the date 1126. with 

j the same san, jaltis 20, although the latter emperor only reigned six years. 



This debased muhr is very peenUflr it was probably coined under Mardthi influence— there were eighty- 
three of the sort, all of the same date. 
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Denomination. 

Weight 

in 

grains. 

Assay in 
car. grs. 

Touch 
or pure 
gold 
in m 
parts. 

Pure 

Intrinsic ralne of 
m. 

Itemarks. 

in 

grains. 

In Cal. 
gold 
muhrs. 

In Mad. 
or Bom. 
gold rs. 

Ahmad Shhh 

167.65 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

165.90 

88.410 

100.547 


, BarhanpOr ... 

169.80 

li. 

2 0 

100.0 

169.80 

90.487 

102.909 


’Alamgir ii. saa 1 

167.30 

B. 

1 31 

99.2 

165.99 

88.4i)S 

100.602 

Struck at BihU (a). 

san 3 

A. H. 1170- 

167.78 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

166.03 

88.478 

100.624 

Inscription (5). 

1173 

167.50 

B. 

1 21 

9S.4 

164.88 

87.867 

99.929 

Inscription (c). 

var. sans 

168.00 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

166.25 

88.595 

100.757 

Struck at Siwhi, 

Sliiih ’Akm, Bihli 
sans 3 to 15^ 

167.41 

B. 

1 li 

97.4 

163,05 

86.890 

98.818 

Present inscrip- 
tion. See page 2. 

sans 19 to 34 

166.31 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

162.85 

86.783 

98.696 

With the ehhata. 

Barhunpur ... 

169.50 

B. 

1 

99.5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same as old Bom. 

Farrukhubad . 

165.75 

standard. 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92.084 

? Average of 16. 

LukhnoAv 

106.80 

B. 

1 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

Under tneXawhb. 

Surat, san 19. 

170.15 

B. 

1 3-1 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Same as old Bom. 

Akbarll 

Lncal Gold Coins. 

166.60 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

166.60 

88.782 

100.970 

Vith dagger. 

i 

! 

Agra 

164.79 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

^ilnhummadshuhi. ' 

Allahabad! 

162.00 

W. 

10 0 

50.0 

81.00 

43.165 

49.091 

Debased? false. 

Arkat, M.S. san 1 . 

166.30 

B. 

1 01 

90.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

!^ruhanLinadsh0.hi. 

Benares, san 20... 

167.30 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 


Bhopal, san 27 ... 

167.50 

B, 

1 04 

96.4 

164.01 

87.402 

99.400 

Average of 149. 

Barhaiipur 

169.50 

B. 

1 34 

1 3i 

90.5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same as old Bom. 

Etawa i 

167.90 t B. 

! 

99.8, 

167.46 * 

89 241 

101.493 

Muhammad Slihh 
and Farruklisir. 

Farmkhabad ' 

165.75 

standard. 

91.7 ! 151.94 

i 

80.968 

92.084 

Company’s new 
standard. ? 

Islamabad, Dacca ? 

168.30 

B. 

1 H 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 1 

101.203 

Muhammadshfibi. 

Jaipur, san 8 

166.60 

W. 

2 0 

100.0 

138.83 

73.985 1 

1 84.141 

r False money. 

san 22 

168,11 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

168.11 

89.589 

1 101.888 

These arc averages 

san 23 

167.94 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.94 

89.498 

101.784 

of many, all 

san 24 

168,12 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 168.12 

89.590 

101.889 

new coins of the 

var. sans 

167.80 

B. 

2 0 

100.0 

167.80 

89.421 

101.697 

Jaipdr mint. 

Siwui, san 18. 

168.10 

B. 

1 H 

99.2 j 166.79 

88.881 

101.083 

Has the same sym- 
bol. 

Kota, sans 1 to 18.: 

107,08 

B. 

1 0 

95.8 

160.12 

85.329 

97.043 

Known by the 

San 19 

166.72 

B. 

1 n 

98.2 

163,68 

87.225 

99.199 

Kota and Bdn- i 
di symbol. 

Lukhnow, old ... 

105.80 

B. 

1 H 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

>rachl'dishhi. 

new 

165.65 

B. 

1 2i 

98.5 

163.07 

86.898 1 

98.828 

Shirsahi. 

Ujjain, san 2 

166.90 

B. 

1 21 
1 H 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 , 

1 99.571 

Muhammadshfihi. 

Batna, Shahjahan 

170.70 

B. 

99.2 

169.37 

90.256 , 102.647 

■ 

? (From symbol 
39, p. 67.) 

This monogram is 
unknown. 

Sugar ? marked 164.70 

1 

B. 

0 oi 

92.2 

151.83 

80,912 

92.019 

Sugar, Srinagar?. 

166.25 

B. 

1 2 

93.0 

162.79 

86.750 

98.659 

With the trisdl. 

Surat, san 19 

170.15 

B. 

1 3'i 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Old Bombay. 

Peshawar 

164.00 


8 15 

56.7 

93.10 

49.615 

56.424 

Khurshid Shhh. 

1 • 

(For explunation of the sCTcral columns of 
and pd'ls, sue the Table at page 12.) 

this tabic sec pag( 

iSO; and for conTcrth 

ig decimals into anda 


^ Thfi inscription on this coin, of which there are three specimens, Is very badly executed; the pieces 
are most probably forged. 
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BRITISH IJrDIAN IMOXETARY SYSTEM. 


Table of the Silver Coins of India, 

(ro find the value in sikkh rupees, deduct one-sistcenth from the value in Farrukhhbhd 
rupees : the latter arc the same as Madras and Bombay rupees. For the value in 
£ sterling, divide by 10.) 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

couteuts. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Remarks. 


drains. 

Dwts. 


Gmins. 

pa. Its. 

Struck at Agra by ? 
GujaiAt and Cutch. 

Agra rupee 

AhmadiLDhd old ... 

171.62 

Br. 7 

94.5 

162.33 

98.381 

178.00 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

159.83 

96.864 

old ... 

179.92 

Wo. 17.0 

84.4 

151.81 

92.004 

Formerly coined. 

new ... 

180.75 

Wo. 15 

85.4 

154.39 

93.568 

Present currency. 

hMi ... 

174.77 

Br. 12 

96.7 

168.94 

102.390 

Coined for city cur- 

Ahmad Sha.h 

177.25 

Br. 15 - 

98.0 

173.70 

105.272 

(Equal to Dihli 
standard, 1750.) 

Ahmadnagar, old... 

174.50 

Br. 14.5 

97.7 

170.57 

103.376 

Same as Dihli rupee. 

Ajmir, old ? 

168.60 

Wo. 11 

87.1 

146.82 

88.982 

Sri shhi, cmn. cur- 
rent introduced 
by Tantia. 
orBapfishhi } 

Sri shhi ... 

168.17 

Wo. 27.5 

80.2 

134.89 

81.751 

32nd san .. 

168.00 

Wo. 21 

82.9 

139.30 

84.428 

Coined in 1792. 

AUiiMbid 

172.03 

Stand. 

91.7 

157.70 

95.573 

Sans IS, 21, and 26, 
(1778-86). 

’Alamgir II. 1759 . 

179.50 

Br. 16 

98.5 

176.51 

106.974 

Equal to the S'l-rup. 

AnS-sShi 

176.25 

Wo. 7,5 

88.5 

156.05 

94.578 

Coined at Eaira, Gu- 
jarht. 


177.25 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

151.77 

91.982 

Coined at Pitlad, do. 

Ankusi, old 

172.00 

Br. 3.5 

93.1 

160.17 

97.075 

Standard of Puna, 

new 

173.50 

Br, 2.5 

92.7 

160.85 

97.484 

also called Chin- 

Aracan, (Mug.) ... 

162.38 

■\Vo. 81.5 

57.7 

93.71 

56.793 

suri. 

Ark&t, (Company’s) 

176.40 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

167.26 

101.340 

Coined in Calcutta 

1759 

177.25 

Br. 10 

95.8 

169.86 

102.948 

for the Dacca and 

17S2 

174.00 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.47 

101.500 

Eatak districts, 

1788 

177.25 

Br. 11 

96.2 

170.60 

103.396 

also the old cur- 
rency of Madras. 

old 

172,39 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

161.25 

97.729 

The Sdrat Arcot, 

1766 

171,47 

Br. 3.5 

93.1 

159.68 

96.775 

mentioned in Reg. 
XXXV, 1793. 

new 

188.00 

Wo. 4,0 

93,3 

169.20 

102.545 

The Madras dol, ru. 

Katak 

173.89 

Br, 9.0 

95,4 

165.92 

100.556 

Formerly cur, here. 

French 

173,13 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

165.55 

100.334 

Coined at Pondi- 
cherry. 

Gam&li 

172,20 

Br, 7 

94.6 

162.88 

98.716 

Uncertain (from Chi- 

Phurshi 

172.78 

Br. 7,5 

94,8 

168.78 

99.258 

tagong). 

‘ Forshi ’ of Reg. 
XXXV. 1793. 

uncertain 

169.33 

Wo. 17.5 

80,2 

142.88 

86,592 

Probably forged. 

Jahkzi 

173.573 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

1 

164.53 

99.716 

Brought to Chita- 
gong by sea. 

Assam, mixed 

174.05 

Br. 8 

95.0 

165.35 

100.215 

Current in the valley 

Kudra Singh... 

173.20 

Br. 15 

98.0 

169.59 

102.782 

of Assam and the 

Siva 

173.40 

Br. 13 

97.1 

168.34 

102.025 

neighbouring dis- 
tricts : coined at 

Pramatta 

169.90 

Br. 12 

96.7 

164.24 

99.537 

E6jendra 

Lakhsmi 

173.90 

Br. 12.5 

96.9 

168.47 

102.100 

Rangpdr and Jor- 

173.50 

Br. 13 

97.1 

168.44 

102.084 

hat. 

Gauxinhth 

174,20 

Br. 10 

95.8 

166.94 

101.177 

Restored to throne 

n . 

174.00 

Br. 6 

94.1 

163.83 

99.303 

in 1793. 

Bharat 

174.75 

Br. 11.5 

96,5 

168.56 

102.159 

AshfiLsSihi 

176.50 

Wo. 11 

87.1 

153.70 

93.153 

Andshhi ? Gujardt, 
Baroda, Eaira, etc. 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Assuy. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Hemarks. 

Auriingiibad 

Giaiiis. 

Dwla. 


Grains. 

Fd. Its. 


170.86 

TTo. 23.5 

81.9 

139.89 

84.787 

Coined by Govind 
Bakhshi, (Tlaidar- 
hbid), see Govind 
Bakhshi. 

BabasaM 

177.00 

■Wo. l t.o 

8*5.6 

151.56 

91.849 

Coined at Baroda, 
from san 4 to 18. 

Bagalkota 

172.30 

;avo, 5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.546 

^lulharsahi (Uol- 
kar). 

Bulasalii 

169.21 

Wo. 8.0 

88.1 

149.12 

90.426 

Oldeoinaireof SOgar, 


162.14 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

144.92 

87.828 

L'urrriif ia (I'urrali 


169.00 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

150.69 

91.328 

and Buiidelkhund. 

Barein 

171.90 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

160.S0 

97.453 . Cur. in Bohilkhand. 


169.28 

Br. 5.0 

93.7 

158.61 

95.945 

Average* of 4 h'lkhs. 

Baroacli, old 

177.06 

Br. 7.5 

94.7 

167.84 

101.720 

Xow disappearing. 

new 

Baroda 

177.60 

, Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

156.42 

94.801 

Present currency 

(1821). 

See Babashhi. 

Batavia, 1763 

199.00 

Wo. 20.5 

83.1 

105.41 

100.254 

Coined bv the Buteh 

1803 

204.00 

Wo. 30.5 

79.0 

161.07 

97.621 

East India Comp 

Bliatur 

171.30 

Wo. 10.0 

87.0 

149.89 

90.841 

Xear Ahmaduagar. 

Bilupur 

171.82 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

147.12 

89.165 

Current at Piina, in 
Coueau, etc. 

Benares, old 

175.00 

Br. 12 

96.7 

169.17 

102.525 

Under native daroga. 

old stand 

175.00 

Br. 11,6 

96.5 

1GS.875 

102.348 , By Reg. II. 1812, 
oblique milling, j 

since 1800 

174.76 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167.00 

101.285 

Average of rupees 
brought for re- 
coinage. 

1810-1829 

' 180.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.21 

100.134 

The late FarruUi^- 
bhd rupee : mint 

Bliibmir 

i 174.00 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.47 

101.500 

abolished in 1830. 

Blulara ^ 

1 168.90 

: Wo. 21.5 

82.7 

139.69 

84.663 

Current in Ajmir. 

Bliilsa, old i 

1 169,62 

' Wo. 12.5 

86.0 

146.65 

88.882 

Mint under BhopCd 

another ..J 

1 169.01 

1 Wo, 16.5 

84.8 

143.31 

86.901 

Ifawab. 

new' 

: 173.61 

Br. 6.5 

94,4 

103.47 

99.299 

Reformed in 1827. 

Bhopal i 

171.38 

, Wo. 6 

89.2 

152,82 

92.616 • Coined at BhopCd. i 

another ..J 

169.25 

1 Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

150.56 

91.249 

(Reformed in 1827, 
see ‘■Bhilsa.’) 

Bhartpur ; 

171.86 

'Br. 10 

95.8 

164.70 

99.819 

Average of manv 

Biudrabau 

156.67 

Wo, 10.5 

83.5 

I 130.89 

79.325 

lakhs. 

' Bombay, old ' 

178.33 

Br. 12 

96.7 

1 172,39 

104.282 

Old Sdrut rupee. 

1 

178.75 

Wo. 2.5 

90.7 

! 161.99 

98.176 

Ditto debased. 

1800 ' 

! 

179.00 

i 

Br. 0.5 

1 

92.0 

164.68 

99.200 

Coined at Bombay 
and at Caleutta, ’ 

1829 ; 

180.00 1 

1 standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

Present standard. 

BOndl, ISIJ) ' 

171.56 

Wo. 7 

88.8 

152.26 

92.273 

Curreutin Ajmir and 

182o 

172.82 

Br. 7 

94.6 

163.16 

98.622 , 

Bundelkhand. 

Brazil, Bataku 

407.99 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

365.49 

221.514 j 

Brazilian dollar. 

Brudt'ra, old 

178.50 

Wo. 1.5 

91.1 

162.51 

98.490 


new 

178.50 

Wo. 7 

88,8 

158.42 

96.011 1 


Balabsahi 

175.56 

Wo. 15 

85.4 

149.957 

90.880 : Coined at Baroda. 

Bunder, tuksal 

163.79 

Br. 85 

95.2 

155.93 

94.502 1 


Gurntili ... 

174.66 

Br. 9 

95,4 

166.66 

101.005 i 


Barhanpdr 

178.80 

Br. 8.0 

i 

1 

95.2 

170.23 

103.171 

Also called ‘Park!,* 
coined by Sindia 
in Khaiid’osh. 

Basra 

280.00 

IVo. 11.7 ' 

42,9 

120.17 

72.828 

Persian Gulf. 

Calcutta, old 

179,666 

i 

Br. 15 { 

] 

\ 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

The old Murshidi- 
bad 19th san sik- 
ka rupee. 
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Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay, 

Touch. 

value of 
100. 

Remarks. 

Calcutta, new 

present.. 

Gniina. 

191.91G 

dwts. 

Stand. 

91.7 

Grains. 

175.923 

Fd. Rs. 
106.620 

ByEeg. XIV.lSlS.'i 

192.00 

Stand. 

91.7 

176.00 

106.666 

By Eeg. TII. 1833, 
all receivable at 







par. 


178.00 

TVo. 15 

85 4 

152.04 

92.167 

CuiTont in NawS-h’s 







district. 



172.G6 

VTo. 24 

81.7 

141.01 

85.460 

The rii-dollar of Is. 


134.00 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

109.43 

66.323 


138.32 

^Yo. 5 

89.6 

123.91 

75.074 


Chambagondi 

171.00 

Wo. 15 

85 4 

146.06 

87.917 

Discount of 2 per cent, 
with Ankusi rupee. 

niinuilfi. 

1G6.42 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

143.54 

86.991 

Current in KSigpOr 
and the XarbaddS. 


169.70 

165.15 

Wo. 4 
Wo. 16.5 

90.0 

84.8 

152.78 

152.72 

92.563 

1825 

92.559 


Ohandcrl 

173.00 

Br. 1.0 

92.3 

159.66 

96.766 

One of Sindia’s mints 

Chandoli 

170.15 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

145.69 

88.299 

GwaliSir rupee. 

Chanddri 

172.00 

Br. 1 

92.1 

158.38 

95.989 

Khhndesh standard, 

another . . 

168.70 

Wo. 2.5 

90.7 

152.88 

92.656 

current in X. Con- 

another . . 

169.70 

Wo. 1 

91.3 

154.85 

93.849 

can, at par with 
Ankusi rupee. 

rhuudrapdr 

163.00 

Wo. 19 

83.8 

136.51 

82.735 

Average, 


166.50 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

149.16 

90.397 


Chinsuri 

172.50 

Br. 3 

92.9 

160.28 

97.140 

Same as Ankusi of 






Puna, 

Chitor 

169.57 

Wo. 28.5 

79.8 

135.31 

82 004 

Current in Ajmir. 

Chaurrisi 

171.75 

Wo. 3.5 

90.3 

154.94 

93.901 

Ikkori. 

Channdti 

164.85 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

142.18 

86.171 

Same as Chanda } 

Chandausi, san 29. 

171.10 

Wo. 9.5 

95.6 ! 

160.67 

95.497 

CoinedbyZ hbita-kh^al 





in Eonilkhand. 

Ghidani 

160,71 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

129.23 

78.324 

Haidax&b&d. 

Suluhi 

169.47 

Wo. 28.5 

79 8 

135.22 

81.954 


Channh 

172.50 

Br. 6 

94.1 

162.44 

98.447 


Katak 

172.18 

Br, 6.5 

94.3 

162.33 

98.380 

Arkit rupee coined 
at Calcutta. 




CSilpi 

169.07 

Wo. 11.5 

86.9 

146.88 

89.021 

Bundelkhand. 

Chatrapdr 

169.00 

Wo. 8,5 

88,1 

148.93 

90.261 

Eaj§. Prat&p Singh, 
Bundelkhand. 



Dacca 

J.79.30 

Br. 12 

96,7 

173.32 

105.044 

Same as the sikk9. 



rupee. 

Dde 

169.70 

Wo. 7.5 

88.5 

150.25 

91.064 

Near Bhartpdr. 

See Sonkt, and the 
various sOhahs ? 

Dihli 

172.40 

Br. 13 

97,1 

96.9 

167.37 

101.437 

Muhammad Sh&h. . 

173.30 

Br. 12.5 

167.88 

101.806 

38th san 

172.80 

Br. 3 

92.9 

160.56 

97.809 



173.00 

Br. 6.5 

94.4 

163.27 

98.951 


Dollar, 2 Spanish ... 

417.60 

Wo. 4.6 

89.7 

374.87 

227.194 

Since 1772, by law. 

415.68 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

374.27 

226.830 

Average in England. 


415.00 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

372.21 

225.584 

Since 1812, average 







of Calcutta assays. 

N, Americai 

i 410,00 

Wo. 6 

89.2 

371.25 

225,000 

By United States law. 

Dutch guilder 

. 161.00 

AYo. 1.5 

91,1 

144.53 

87.603 

Bj law, 162 grs, 
(Previous to 1830 

EngUsbi shilling 

. 87.25 

Br, 2 

92,5 

80.70 

48.909 

crown 

. 436.36 

Br, 2 

92.5 

403.63 

244.624 

nearly 3 dwts. Br.) 

EtSiwa 

. 171.80 

Ir. 1,5 

92.3 

158.56 

96.095 

In the Dohb, 

French 5-franc 

. 385.85 

Wo, 4 

90.0 

347.26 

214.360 

By French law. 


384,50 

Wo; 4.5 

89,8 

345.25 

209.242 

By Calcutta assays. 


^ The staudard of 181S-1S30 was raalljr a pennyyreigl^^ tgg #ne, in consequence of an error in the old standar 
plate of England, to which the assays of India were referred. The proper correction has now been introduce 
in both eountrtes: and It has been to filip assays in this table made prior to 1830. 

S The dollars of the independent states of Mexico, Bolivia, Ohili, and Peru, are of the same weight and vali 
as the Spanish dollar : th«y viuled during ths revolutionary period. 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
IW. 

Eemarks. 

Fath 'All shalii ... 

Grains. 

dwts. 


Grains. 

Fd. Es. 


157.71 

Br 7 

94.5 

149.17 

90.406 

Late king of Persia, 

another ... 

143.39 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

137.12 

83.100 

died in 1833. 

A.H. 1244 

105.50- 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

98.64 

69.810 

S truck at Ilaniadkn . ^ 

1245-48... 

105.12 

standard 

91.7 

96.36 

58.400 

Struck at Shiraz. 

Farru]vha.b&(l 39san 

169.40 

Br. G 

94.1 

153.23 

97.073 

Old native currency, 

Compauv’s 

173.00 

Br 9.2 

95.5 

165.215 

100.144 

average. 

45th sanLukhnowIls. 






of Beg. XLA’. 1803 

new standard... 

1S0.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.215 

100.14 1 

By Beg. XI. 1819. 

present 

180.00 


91.7 

165.00 

147.69 

360.84 

100 000 

By Beg. A'll. 1833. 
Gtirnhli Arkat. 

Lcgal value by con- 

Generally 

167.20 

433.00 

Wo. 8 

88.3 

89.511 

German crown 

Wo. 20 

83.3 

218.691 







veiition of 1763. 


430.45 

Wo. 20.5 

83.1 

357.81 

216.855 

Bv Cah utta 

Ghatsan rupee 

173.31 

Br. 9 

95.4 

165.37 

100.222 


Goa 

168.50 

Wo. 12 

86.4 

145.58 

88.230 

Imported at Bombay 

Gohursihi j 






as bullion. 

1 to 15 san... J 

174.43 

Br. 11.5 

96.5 

168.25 

101.071 1 Shah 'Alam ? Ben&res 

thumb Si 

174.18 

Br. 7 

94 5 

164.74 

99.833 

mint; broad 

ThiimJiii, sTuiii[)y or 
*broad; :ill currc.'Ll 


16th san 

trisCiU 

174.52 
173.05 
172 80 
171.25 

Br. 8.5 
Br. 4.5 
Br. 3 
standard 

95.2 

93.5 

92.9 

166.16 

161.87 

160.56 

156.08 

100.702 

98.110 

97.309 

95.139 

in Ghizipdr dis- 
trict at par with 
Beniircs rupees. 

Sec Bundi. 

Gotul moo 

Goman^.'iiiL. l.bis,»... 

91.7 

1825... 

172.98 

Br. 5 

93.7 

162.17 

98.283 

Equalized to the In- 

Gop&.l shhx 

172.50 

172,30 

Br. 3 
Wo. 24.5 

92.9 

81.5 

160.28 

140.35 

97.140 

85.063 

dor sluildaud. 
Madras. 

Haidarib&d Bdgh 

Gurumatkal, 1 

1 






chalani. 

2 

172.00 

Wo. 18.5 

84.0 

144.41 

87.520 

„ Shahr chalani. 

3 

170.00 

Wo. 39.5 i 

75,2 

127.85 

77.487 

„ Hukm chalani. 

Govindbakhshijl... 

170.80 

Wo. 20 

83.3 

142.33 

86.262 

Aurangkbkd B&gh 







chalani. 

2... 

171.50 

Wo. 25 

81.2 

139.3 

84.451 

Do. Shahf chalani. 

zZ 

170.50 

Wo. 19 

83.7 

142.79 

86.542 

Do. Hukm chalani. 

1832... 

169.38 

Wo, 25 

81.2 

137.62 

83.406 

See Shamshiri, paid 







to troops at 120 per 

Gwali'ir 

171.30 

Br. 6 

94.1 

161.31 

97.763 

100 Fd. or By. Bs. 
Tho best of Smdia’s 
coins. 


1 Gurrahkotu. 






Debased BalasSihi. 
SeePuua, Ujjkin, etc. 

Hall 






j Hatras 






171.60 

Br. 9 

95.4 

91.3 

163.73 

153.84 

99.27 

93.240 

» Holkar sahi 

168.60 

AVo. 1 

Coined by Ilolkar at 
Indor } 

Ilukarl 

172.60 

172.59 

174.10 

Wo, 22.5 
standard 
Wo, 17 

82.3 

91.7 

84.6 

152.03 
158.20 

147.03 

86.082 

95.881 

89,106 

Coined at Marech. 
Called H&li,in M&lwa 
Bkgh chalani, ‘palace 

Hurda 

Haidarkbad, 1 

2 

173.50 

AVo. 17 

84.6 

146,75 

88.942 

currency. ’ 

Shahr chalani, ^ city 


170,50 

AA"o. 18 6 




currency/ seep. 25. 

3 

84.0 

143.15 

86.757 

Hukm cKalani, ‘ or- 

1823 






dered currency/ 

173.38 

Wo. 18 

84.2 

145.93 

88.440 

Coined at Calcutta, 

, 1832 

172.66 

A\"o. 21 

82.9 

143.16 

86.765 

Bfiigh chalani. 

1 

170,20 

Wo. 35 

77.0 

131.19 

79.511 

Shahr chalani 


^ Avdi-ajicc «>f ono thuusuMd six liunrtrpil and eiKlUy, meUod in 1883, TUp P(:n»lun eottis are struck in 
many difi'ferent towns, the principal mint beais at Shlrtn. 
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BEITISH I2s'’DIAN MOXEIAET JsiTaTEM. 


Name. 

■VTeight 

Assay. 

Toudi. 

Pure 

contents. 

Inti'insic 
value of 
100. 

Remarks. 


Grains. 

dwts. 


Grains. 

Pd. Rs. 


Imami 

175.24 

Br. 

10.5 

96,0 

168.31 

102.003 

Struck by Tipti Sul- 
ta.n, rare. 

Indor, 1819 

172.00 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

163.04 

98.813 

Proper weight 174.5, 
current through- 

1832 

172.90 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.81 

98,674 

out Mhhv&. at par 
with English rup. 
See Stilims'cLhi. 

JalSou 

168.80 


12 

86.6 

146.29 

88.662 

Bhju Pratiip Singh 
of Srinagar, es- 
tablished 1809, 
abolished in 1826. 

Jlians'i 

170.00 

Wo. 

15.5 

85.2 

144.85 

87.790 

Bundelkhand, abo- 
lished 1826. 

JMiid 

168.50 

Wo. 

19 

83.8 

141.12 

85.526 

Do§.h. 

Jodlipdr 

174.00 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

166.39 

100.841 

Current in M&lwa. 

168.30 

Wo. 

26 

80.8 

136.04 

82.450 

Similar to Srishhl. 

Jamkandi 

175.00 

Br, 

2 

92.5 

161.87 

98.104 

Exchange 2 pr. cent, 
under Aiiktisi. 

JabalpCir 

167.38 

Wo. 

6 

89,2 

149.25 

90.455 

In 1800, 11 rnhshas ; 
1803, 10 nidshas; 
1813, 9 nia,shas, 

6 rupees: at par 
with 'N’agpdr. 

Jag^dhari 

165.30 

Wo, 

12.5 

86.4 

142.92 

86.615 

Coined at Nasuk, 

Jaripatki 

171.60 

Wo. 

1 

912 

156.58 

94.896 

Kh&ndcsh. 

Jaidur 

’173.50 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

163.38 

99.017 

J aigaiK ? Dihli dis- 
trict. 

Jaiiiagari 

172.00 

Br. 

5.5 

93.9 

161.61 

97.944 

172.68 

Wo, 

3 

90.4 

156.10 

94.608 

Current in Ahmad- 

Jaipiir 

Kachar 

174.00 

Br, 

12 

96.7 

168.20 

101.939 

nagar and GujaiAt. 
Present currency. 

Sec N§j&.yani. 

Karh&na 

172.80 

Wo. 18 

84.2 

145.44 

88.145 

Kerauli 

171.37 

Br, 

8,5 

95.2 

163,16 

98.877 


Kittor-sliiipuri 

Kochunian 

174.00 

Wo. 

12.5 

86,5 

150.44 

91.175 

Original Sh&.p(iri 

Jo^hpdr, B&.p1is&hi. 
1769, full wt. 170.5 

Kora, san 8 

168.76 

Wo. 

5 

89.6 

151.18 

91.623 

san 12 

168.73 

Wo. 

10.5 

87.3 

147.29 

89.269 

current in Allaha- 

san 20 

168.36 

Wo. 

14 

85.8 

144.51 

87.581 

bad : mostly melted 

Kosi 

167,05 

Wo. 

18 

84 2 

140.60 

85,212 

up and recoined. 

KosCi 

171.64 

Wo, 

32 

78.3 

134.45 

81.485 

Haidarhhhd (1832). 

KuniMr 

171.00 

Br, 

8 

95,0 

162.45 

98,454 

Near Bhartphr. 

KotSi, old 

172,65 

Br. 

13.5 

97.3 

167.97 

101.803 

Kota has mints 

1825 

174.02 

Br. 

14 

97.5 

169.67 

102.830 

also at Jatrapatan 

Kateli kauri 

72.15 

Wo. 

73.5 

61.0 

43.56 

26.400 

and G&graun. 
Coined at Anjar, 
Katch, 

LdUgorfi 

171.50 

Wo. 

6.5 

89.0 

152.15 

92.210 

Coined hyO or..T.ally: 

Larin 

74.50 

Br. 

11.5 

96.5 

71,86 

43.553 

Oi‘Pir>iii:ind_Vv;i:'ia 

Lassa 

58.00 

Wo. 

30.5 

79.2 

45.91 

27.827 

Chah Chin coin or 

Luklinow, old ...... 

172.33 

Br. 

12 

96,7 

166.58 

100.957 

Tsang-pahu. 
Coined by the Ka- 
w&b Vazir 

(Fd. sd.) 4otli san. 

173.00 

Br, 

9.2 

95.5 

165.21 

100.127 

Called Machhlishhi. 

Sri shSihi 

172.12 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

165.67 

100.405 

By King Asaf-ud- 
daulah. 

1824 

172.12 

Br, 

6 

94,1 

162.08 

98.231 

This year's coinage ; 

1831 

172,10 

Br, 

11 

96,2 

165.69 

100.413 

inferior. (a.h. 
1239-40.) 

! >Iadip<lr 

173.75 

Wo. 

6 

89,2 

154.93 

93.895 

Or Nousee ; (Kelly). 
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Pure 

Intrinsic 


Name. : 

Weisjht. Assay. 

Touch. 

contents. 

value of 
100. 

Remarks. 

' 

Grains. dwts. 


Grains. 

Ptl. Rs. 


Miidairi 

174.28 Br. 5.5 

94.0 

163.75 

99.240 


Madras, old 

17(>.40 ; Br. 6 5 

94.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Old Ark^it rup.by law 

llajapuri ' 

175.00 Br. 7 

94.6 

165.52 

100.315 

Coined at Eajapur. 

rupee of 1811... 

186.70 Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Coined from Spanish 
dollars. 

= l:j Arkat rupee. 

half pagoda ... 

326.73 Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

291.34 

176.570 

5-fanain 

71 51 Wo. 4 

90. 

64.36 

39.008 

By Calcutta assay. 

2-f\inani ' 

28.75 Wo. 5 

89.6 

25.76 

15.609 


l-fanam 

14.31 Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

12.85 

7.7S5 


double rupee ...i 

370.89 AVo. 4.5 

89.8 

333.03 

201.834 


rupee ' 

187.48 ,AVo. 4.5 

89.8 

168.34 

102.024 


new standard... 

180.00 Standard 

917 

165.00 

100.000 

ISIS ; present cur- 






reney. 

Madhusbkhi ' 

174.05 Br. 12.5 

96.9 

168.61 

102.1SS 

Xew liolkar, Indor, 

i Maheswarl 

173.25 Br. 7.5 

94.8 

164.23 

99.530 

Coined at Mahes- 

1 

1 

i 





war hy Holkar; 
same as Cjjain 

1 





and Indor. 

! Muhanimadshfihl... 

173.30 Br. 8.5 

95.2 

165.00 

100.000 

Dihli Aluhammad- 

i 





slihliL r 

Mamusibi 

177.75 , AVo. 5.5 

89.4 

158.86 

06.281 

Baroda. 

Malabar 

172.84 Br. 3.5 

93.1 

160.96 

97.549 


I Mamasabi 

169.50 AA"o. 2.5 

00.7 

153.61 

93.096 

Current in Ahmad- 

1 





nagar and Gujarit. 

1 Miishiriibad 

171.40 iAA^o. C.o 

S9.0 

152.47 

92 409 

(Old) from Mtidi'as. 

new ... 

168.20 lAro. 2.5 

90.6 

152.43 

92.382 

■ Marccb hakhri 

172.60 AAV 17.5 

84.4 

145.67 

88.287 

Coined at Slarcch. 

i 

1 


163.78 


BijapOr. 1 

' Mullasahi ' 

1 172.40 jBr. 8 

95.0 

99,260 

Sdrat.® 

iMalbashM i 

i 165.87 'AVo. 6.5 

89.0 

147.55 

89.425 

SOrat (Xoton). 


; 165.88 |AAV 6 

89.2 

147.91 

89.642 

Current in Mhlwi. 

iMudhOl S 

: 173.00 j Wo. 82 

57.5 

99.47 

00.284 

Coined by Mhliji 

! 

1 




Ptho in 1790. 

i Murshidabiid 

' 179.666 Br. 15 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

Old sikkS. rupee (Seo 

1 





Calcutta.) 

j Mag rupee 

152.80 1 AAV 14.9 

29.6 

49.31 

29.886 

Average of 1400, as- 
sayed in 1833. 





' Makanshhi 

176.62 i AAV 10.5 

87.3 

154.17 

93.439 

Coined at Baroda. 

' Mulbarshhi 

172.30 AAV 5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.546 

Coined at BagalkotG. 

'■ Mulk{ipiir 




(Holkar). 

173.20 iAA^o. 46.5 

72.3 

125.21 

75.884 

Near Burhanpur. 
(Kidly.) 

i MangalsabL 

178.50 iAAV 7 

88.8 

158.41 

96.012 

Miitvsalu 

173.30 ! Br. S 

95.0 

104.73 

99.833 

.Aehmuty, collector, 
Aind'.'il'ai;. 

Mathura 

1(>7.30 1 AAV 13.5 

86.0 

143.95 

87.241 ' 

Mysore 

174.28 , Br. 7.5 

9i.8 

165.20 

100.125 

Alahoswar ? Hoi- i 





kur’s. ! 

' XbffDfir. old . .. 

168.65 ,A\V 0,5 

91.5 

154.24 

93.481 

Nishiindar, before 
1817. 





; new 

166,53 IaA"o. 13.5 

SC.O 

143.28 

8C.S3S 

Xaldur, after 1817. 

1824 

1 166.53 i AAV 28.5 

79.8 

132.87 

80.530 

Debased until 1824. 

present ... 

; 166.20 1 AV^o. 17.5 

84.4 

140.23 

84.9SS 

Ref<»rmod in 1824. 

XJiriivanl 

; 142.23 i A\V 22 

86.7 

117.34 

71.116 

The Kaelibr rupee ; 

143.17 ' AAV 30 

79,2 

113.34 

68.690 

current in Hang- ■ 


: 137.15 i AAV 25.5 

81.0 

111.15 

67.364 

pur, ite. assayed, 






m 1832. * i 

' 2s0j.‘toupat 

170.00 : AAV 32 

78.3 

133.17 

80.707 

llaidurabad rupee, ; 
coined at N aray anpat ! 

j 

. 172.50 : AAV 26 

80.9 

139.55 

84.557 

By Xoton full weight 

Narwfir 

. 170.00 AW 95 

87.7 

149.10 

90.366 

[Piidshkhpilr. 

; Nepaui 

. 173.00 AAV 38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79.383 

AMarathieoin, 1803 
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BrjTlSH INDIAIT arO^fETAEY SYSTEM:. 


2fame. 

■Weight. 

Xephl 

Ciiiiius, 

A.D. Suka. 

' 

1808 1731 

! 85.00 

1810 1733 

83.75 

1811 173-1 

84.67 

ISIS 1736 

84.40 

ISlo 1738 

84.58 

1817 1740 

85.05 

1818 1741 

84.96 

1S19 1742 

83.77 

1820 1743 

84.66 

1822 1745 

85.57 

1823 1746 

85.23 

1824 1747 
Avoraffc 

85.47 

84.76 

Xajibabkl 

suu, 20 to 29 

173.00 

30 to 40 

171.00 

41 to 43 

169.30 

Nashrubiid 

170.20 

Udipur 

167.45 

Ujjain, 1832 

174.64 

Oukari 

175.00 

Pan&li, old 

170.60 

Panipat 

171.20 

Patna 

177.50 

Parkani, Nopiini ... 

173.00 

Sombho 

172.75 

Old ditto 

174.00 

Mudhol 

173.00 

newest 

177.90 

Persian rupee 

177.25 

Prathpgarh 

Phulcharl 

178.00 

170.40 

174.81 

Pulshahri 

171.70 

Pondicherry 

175.35 

old 

173.98 

173.61 


176.16 

_ , 

Pulti fauam 

5.60 

Puna, old 

176.00 

srisikkS 

172.50 

hall 

174.75 

Porebunder kauri. . . 

74.50 

ESjgarh 

173.75 


Asiai’- 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Dwts. 


Grains. 

Fd. Its. 

Y'o 

21 

82.9 

70.48 

42.714 


32 

78.3 

65.60 

39.760 


28 

80.0 

67.73 

41.050 


37 

75.1 

64.35 

39.003 

'Wo 

50 

70.9 

59.92 

36.316 

Wo 

43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

Wo 

43 

73.7 

62.65 

37.973 

Wo 

00.0 

68.5 

57.42 

34.799 

Wo 

33 

77.9 

65.96 

39.977 

Wo 

26 

80.8 

69.17 

41.922 

Wo 

24.0 

81.5 

69.13 

42.078 

Wo. 

31 

78.7 

67.30 

40.790 

Wo. 

35.3 

76.8 

65.23 

39.522 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

167.23 

101.353 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

161.02 

97.591 

[Br. 

1 

92.1 

155.90 

94.483 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

160.27 

97.134 

Wo. 

32,5 

78.1 

130.82 

79.285 

Br. 

4 

93.3 

162.99 

98.783 

Wo. 

17 

84.6 

148.02 

89.710 

Wo. 

68 

63.4 

108.16 

65.552 

Br. 

0.5 

91.9 

157.29 

95.327 

Br, 

11.5 

96.5 

161.21 

97.705 

Wo. 

38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79.384 

Wo. 

28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.7 

156.16 

94.646 

Wo. 

8.2 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

Wo. 

7 

88.7 

157.88 

95.684 

Br. 

16 

98.4 

174.30 

105.634 

Br. 

19.5 

98.2 

174.66 

105.866 

Wo, 

9.5 

87.6 

149.27 

90.466 : 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

167.58 

101.565 : 

Br. 

1.0 

92.3 

158.46 

96.039 , 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101.625 : 

Br. 

10 

95,8 

166.73 

101.048 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

167.09 

101.269 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

167.30 

101.390 1 

Br. 

5.5 

94.0 

5.26 

3.190 

Br. 

12.5 

96.9 

170.50 

103.333 i 

Br. 

1.5 

92.3 

159.20 

96.486 : 

Br. 

11.5 

96.4 

168.46 

102.096 1 

Wo. 

52 

70.0 

52.15 

31.606 < 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

167.23 

101.353 


Remarks. 


These are coins of the 
1 . 1 . _ 


van Yudh and the 
present Hhja liu- 
jendra Tikrama 
fcJah. They are 
the aTcrage of a 
nuniher assayed in 
1832. The coins 
of the old or JS^c- 
v'hr dynasty are of 
the same standing. 
They are called 
muhrs, sec p. 32. 

Current in Kohil- 
khandandMurhd- 
hbad. Eeceived 
at 106 per 100 
Fd. Es., see p. 32. 

Sindiashhi ? Mewhr. 

Average of 100. See 
Maheswar. Struck 
by Sindia. 

(Kelly’s Cambist). 
Ikkeri. 

1760. StruckbyRhjh 
K^Lrwikar. 

Dihli district. 

Company’s mint, 
1793. 

BySidhojin^’ikl803 

CuiTcnt in S. Ma- 
r§,thi states. 

By Bhusla family, 
200 years ago. 

ByMalS.ji Ea.o,1790, 
rare. 

Coined inthe S&,want 
state. 

)ee Fath ’Ali. 

[skhi. 

7oton. See Shlim- 

’hulshahri ? 

Lnkusi rupee struck 
at Phhlshahr. 


[under Purnyl. 
Struck at Maisdr, 


Old currency. 
Ankusi. 

^or present stand 
Joined for mere 
tile purposes. 
Joine<f at Poreb 
dcr, Katch. 


See 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Tt>ucli. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Kemarks. | 


Grains. ' 

dwts. 


GniiiiS, 

IM. lib. 


E&.j -muliri 






Seo Assam rupee. 

Rijsalu 

169.73 

Wo. 14 

85.8 

145.09 

88.295 


E&.ic‘liur 1 

173.00 

Wo. 4..5 

S9.S 

155.31 

94.144 

(Mailins table). 

9. 

175.00 

Wo. 5.5 

89.4 

156.41 

94.792 


Eithgjirk 

1(58.35 

Wo. 11 

87.1 

146.(30 

S8.S51 

One of Sindia’s mints , 

Eikkbi 

172.00 

Wo. 10 

87.5 

150.50 

91.212 

i 


172.00 

Wo. 12 

86.6 

149.07 

90.313 


Stor 1815 

170.10 

Wo. 8.0 

88.1 

149.90 

90.810 

See Balasiilii ; sld. ' 







SO rati .silver 1 0 r. 







alluv ; establi.<lied 

1819 

170.48 

W<». 9.5 

S7.7 

149.52 

90.624 

in 1782: rcceivod' 







at 120 per 100 







Fd. Es. 

new, 1824 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

The Fd. rupee. 

Saharanpur 

171.00 

lir. 4.5 

93.5 

159.96 

06.943 

mint abolished in 







1806. 

S’ftlimsalu 29 

1(58.11 

Wu. 34.5 

77.3 

129.93 

78.748 

Strurk at Pratiip- 







garli, Aimir, aiid^ 







eurri'iit through- 

sail, 45 

1(58.55 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

135.54 

82.148 

out mdlwa. 

oldest, ... 

1(58.50 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

150.00 

90.909 

Jurmuria, (Macdo- 







nald’srept.,lvS23). 

1810 

1(58.50 

Wo. 13.5 

86.0 

145.00 

87.878 

^funnuria, ditto. 

1820 

1(>8.5() 

Wo. 25.0 

81.3 

137.00 

83.030 

Mel all, ditto. 

SlifimU 

170.10 

Wo. 1.5 

91.1 

154.86 

93. 8o5 

Dilili district. 

Sandoara 

171.30 

Br. 1 

92.1 

157.74 

95.599 


Sarura 

165.00 

Wo. 22 

82.0 

136.12 

82.500 

Sarowi of Ajmir. 

Sardhana 

171.20 

Br. 2 

92.5 

158.36 

95.075 

Bigarn SamrO ? 

Saronj 

168.35 i 

Wo. 16.5 

84.8 

142.75 

86.516 

Mdlwa. 


170.91 1 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

153.82 

93.226 


SMlipdn 

174.00 ! 

Wo. 10 

87.4 

151.98 

92.118 

Current in Belgsium, 


i 





Ajmir, etc. 

Sliamsliiri 15 

172.37 1 

Wo. 20.5 

80.6 

138.89 

i 84.130 

Current iiiAurangi- 


i 





brid. 1 

san 21 

171.51 ' Wo. 31.5 

78.5 

134.80 

81.693 

A>v.yrd in 18.33. 

san 28 

172.00 

Wo, 28 

80.0 

137.60 

83.395 

(i:ivii!d liak-^’iiiara: 

SindiasHhi 



• 



See Udipur. 

Sokiigpur 

106.90 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

136.30 

82.007 

Established in 1810, 







current in Xer- 




1 



badda. 

Son^it, Dilil'i 

178.77 

Br. 15.5 

98.1 

175.41 

10(1.313 

The years 1 to 19 

sabik 

177.57 1 Br. 10.5 

96.0 

170.51 

103.358 


san 1 to 19... 

179.12 

Br. 16 

8.3 

176.13 

106.747 

Same as .sikki rupee. 

Sri sikk5. 



1 



See Puna. 

Sriskhl 





See Ajmir, 1815. 

Srinagar 

170.06 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

' 151.28 

91.686 

In >«iina. Ooviud’s 

old 

167.50 

Wo. 16 

85.0 

142.37 

86.289 

state. Est. 1794, 

i 






prineipal eurrenev 

1 






of Buudelkbamf, 

1 






Sec J alaoii. 

Sunimalla 

173.54 

Br. 0.5 

91.9 

159.44 

96.632 

Surat. 

Surat 

174.50 

Br. 5.5 

93.9 

163.UC 

99.367 

ruder tlie Xawi'ib. 

old 

i 176.00 

Br. 16 

98.4 

173.66 

105.246 

( >ld Dihli standard. 1 


j 176.25 

Br. 1 

92.1 

162.30 

98.363 

Popreeiatt il, see p.' 
24 

1800 

! 178.32 ; Br. 2 

92.5 

164.94 

99.966 

Chosen as Bombay 


i 

1 





ruptjes. ’ j 

Tkmbos&bi 

169.90 

' Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.72 

90.742 

Xioknanie from cop- ; 

Thanna 

1 170.80 

Wo. 2 

90.8 

155.14 

94.026 

per? 
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Intrinsic 


: Niimc. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pui*e 

contents 

value of 
100. 

Eemarks. 


Griiiius. 

dwtis. 


Grains. 

Fd. Us. 

Coined in Xep^il ? 
current in Srina- 
gar. 

Ditto, debased. 

1 Ti-masha or (three 

1 mashas) 

34.30 

Br. 3 

92.9 

31.87 

19.315 

, 

2S.10 

Wo. 51 


15.62 

9.467 

of Ladakh 

40.00 

Br. 12.5 

96.9 

38.75 

23 484 

Coined at Lassa. 

1 TopiS'dhi 

i Toragal Nilkant ... 

i 

165.12 

Wo. 22.5 

82.3 

135.88 

82.354 


170.00 

Wo. 71 

62.0 

105.40 

63.873 

Struck by Bklh Sh- 
hib, 1788 B. 
Auranghbad, (1832). 
Current in Ahmad- 

1 Toka 

172.24 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

138.51 

83 944 

' TiikSis^ihi 

1 173.16 

Br. 5.5 

i 

94.0 

1 ! 

162.77 

98.648 




nagar. (Noton). 

' Trinamali 

176.50 

Br. 8 1 

1 95.0 

167.67 

101.618 

Karnatic. 

; Venkatapati 

. Vaziri 

172.72 

168.62 

Br. 11 i 
Wo. 11 5 

j 96.2 
86.9 

166.25 

146.49 

100.756 

88.783 

Ditto. t 

Sohkgpdr, in billy! 
tract E. of Jabal- 1 


1 Yazirshahi 

170.00 

172.55 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

146.62 

88.864 

pdr. : 

Current in the Dak - 1 

' Wab‘^aum 

Wo. 0.5 

91.5 

157.88 

95.684 


han. (Noton). 

. Yc'swaiiti 

174,95 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

165.84 

100.500 

Struck by Jeswant 


Rko Holkar,! 806 1 

iZuTfikr 

174.10 

Wo, 17.5 

84.4 

147.03 

91.06 

See Haidarhbad. 


(To convert the decimals of the last column into anhs and p^’is, see the Table at 
page 12. For explanation of the present Table, see page 36.) 


^ This curious and handsome coin (for a specimen of which I am indebted to Major 
Stacy), might be mistaken for an antique from its bearing the following Sanskrit inscription 
in well-cut Ndgari characters, on the obverse and reverse respectively. 

^ TTSTT l 

■5ft m: 1 

f^wr?n ^t^rr ii 

■51% 

Sri. Indrajprasthasthito rdjd ehdkravartti hhvmandale^ 

Tatprasdddt hritd mudrd lokesmin vawirdjite^ 

Sri. LaksJmikdntapaddmhhojahhramardjitachetasah^ 

Tesaicantasya mhhydtd mudraisM prHhwHale, 

“ By the permission of the E&ja of Indraprastha (the king of Dihli), the Emperor of 
the world, this coin has been struck by the renowned Tesawant (Jeswant E&o Holkar), 
whose heart is as the black bee of the lotus foot of Lakshmikant, — to circulate throughout 
the earth. An. Sakee 1728 ” ( = a.d. 1806). 
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Assay of Bidlion generally, Irouglit to the Calciitta Mint. 


' Denomiuation. 

1 

! 


Assay. 

Intrinsic of 
KK) tolils in 
Fd. Es. 

Prodace 

in 

sikkd rupees. 

' South American bars marked 

24 din. 

Br. 20 

109 091 

102.273 


11 22 

Br. 17.5 

107.954 

101.207 


11 17 

Br. 14 

106.364 

99.716 


11 10 

Br. 8 

103.636 

97.159 

Plata pina recovered from amal- 





gamation 


Br. 17.5 

107.954 

^ 101.207 

China cakes, large: hdthikhuri (ele- 




i 

phant-boof' 


Br. 16 

107.273 

100.569 

Ditto. ■siriiiU fi.hm'i 'in-r.-s'-In-.if 


Br. 14.5 

106.591 

99.929 

Calcutta refined cakes, called Madrasi 


Br. 15.5 

107.045 

100.355 

,, Murshidhbiidi 


Br. 15 

106.818 ; 

100.142 

„ Dacca 


Br.l2 

105.454 j 

98.863 


Assay of Ava Silver Cahs. 


Burmese denomination.* 

ileauiug of Ava 
Assay Report. 

Touch. 

Calcutta 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch. 

Value of 
100 tikals 
, in Fd. Rs. 

Ban (supposed to he pure) ... 

pure silver 

100 

Br. 16.5 

98.6 

151.57 

Kharoooat (sliell circled) 

5 pr. ct, under do. 

95 

Br. 6.6 

94.3 

145.16 

Dain, ta kyat det 

10 pr. ct. above st. 

93.5 

Br. 2 

92.5 

142.28 

„ ko moo dot 

9 pr. ct, „ 

92.6 

standard 

91.7 

141.00 

„ sheet moo dot 

8 pr. ct. „ 

91.8 

^ro. 4 

90.0 

138.44 

„ kwon, neet moo det ... 

7pr.ct. „ 

90.9 

AVo. 3 

90.4 

139.08 

„ nga moo dot 

5pr.ct. „ 

89.7 

Wo, 5 

87.6 

137.79 

Madain (alloyed dain) 

P 

... 

'W'o.42 

74.1 

114.08 

A'owctnee (red flowered or star) 

Ava standard 

85.0 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

138.44 

„ kyat go 

,, tshay nga kvat go 

10 pr. ct. alloy 

77.3 

Wo,U 

85.8 

132.03 1 

15 pr. ct, „ 

73.9 

Wo.BS.o 

75.6 

116.32 

nheet tshay 'g6 

20 pr. ct. ,, 

70 8 

WoM 

77.5 

119.21? 

thoun tshav ge 

le tshay go. 

SOpr.ct. ,, 

65.4 

Wo. 72 

61.6 

94.85 f 

40 pr. ct. „ 

60.7 

"^0.77 

59.6 

91.65 j 

.. nsra tshav ce 

50 pr. ct. „ 
60pr.ct. „ i 

56.7 

AVo.88 

55.0 

: 84.60 ! 

„ kvouk tsliay go ' 

53.1 i 

^Vo.l09 

50.4 

71.14 ' 

„ kli won nheet tshav ge. .j 

TOpr.ct ,, 1 

50.0 1 

■V^"o.l07 

51.3 

72.42 ; 

„ sheet tshav ge | 

SO pr. ct. „ i 

47.2 

^Vo.U2 

49.3 

69.22 ' 

' „ ko tshay go , 

90 pr. ct „ 1 

44.7 |^Vo,116 

43.5 

66.65 • 

, Towetnee gvan ' 

; Eangoon vowetnee 

^ vowetnee, i alloy | 
5 per cent better 1 

12.9 

■Wo.131 

37.0 

f 

57.04 1 

than Ava stand. 

90.0 

Wo. 4 

90.0 ; 

138.44 


1 (A (Induction of 1 per cent, should he exported from the produce of Ava bullion, ' 
j on account of the vitreous coat of litharge which adheres to the lumps). 

j This table is abstracted from the examination of thirty-five specimens of silver 
I specially prepared in Ava, in presence of the Kesident, for the comparison of the 
I Burmese with the English assay. 

j * See page 34. j 
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Table of Copper Coins. 

(^\liGrc not otherTrisc mentioned, tlio name tolls the place of coinage and cir- 
culation. Since 100 grains is the weight of the present pais^, the column of weight 
also expresses the intrinsic value of 100 of each sort in Company’s p£iis&,.) 


Name. 

Wei!?lit 
ill troy 
^raius. 

Usual 
rate per 
rupee. 

Where current. Remarks. 

Agra paisti 

148 

60 

Current in the Agra district. 

Akhari, old 

300 

30 

Ditto, but scarce. 

Allahabad 

141 



Almoruh 

83 

... 

[208 grs.) 

American cent 

167 

... 

One cent, 1810 : (bylaw of 1790, should be 

Azimgarh 

170 

... 

Square, Hindi inscription. 

BfilasMii 

255 

... 

Throughout Kalpi, SAgar, etc. 

Barelli 

149 

40 

Bailor 

101 

64 

See Patna. 

Benires 

984 

64 

By Regulation X. of 1809, Trisuli paish; also 
Reg. YII. 1814. (See page 8 and 39. 

Bhilira 

Bhilsa ) 

307 

... 

Bhop&l 1 

BisUonnith ) 

225 

... 


Bombay, 1797 

212 

48 

Marked H8 to one rupee, 4 Y. E.I.C.* and arms. 

1804 

200 

50 

Coined^in England : device, arms, and scales, 
‘Adi.’ ’ 

1832 

100 

64 

New coinage, with the same device. 

BhartpCir 

275 

32 

Biindi 

274 

32 


Calcutta, 1782 

52? 

192? 

First p^’i struck by contract at Pnlta. 

1792 

40 

? 

Marked ‘o. Y. c, 1792,’ and on the reverse a 
shield and crest. 

1795 

180 

64 

Q,uarter-§.na, reduced on the 4th May, 1796, 
to 12 &.n&.s weight, and afterwards in 1809, 

1796 to 1809 

135 

64 

1809 to 1817 

101 

64 

to 9 &nhs, the weight of the Bahhr paish. 

1817 

half inii 

one pa.’i 

100 

200 

334 

64 

3l2 

192 

Present standard weight by Reg. XXY. of 1817 

J By Regulation III. of 1831. (See page 4.) 

Ceylon 

137 

... 

Coined in England, device an elephant, ‘ two 
stivers;’ the one-, and the half-, stiver in 

Chikna 

240 

30-32 

proportion. 

The Madhus^hi worn smooth: throughout 
Banda. 

Chinawa 

190 

... 

Chinania ? In LSthor, near Xangra. 

Brass coin with square holes, various sizes. 

China 

660 


Chalan 

240 

32 

Same as Chikna, current in the Do§.h. 

Dihli 

172 

44-60 

Coined until 1818, weight one tolh, or 80 to 
the ser. 

Dutch 

230 


Square lump, marked ‘ two strs.’ 

T-,'”,. , 

120 

... 

Tranquehar, rude coin marked ‘ one str.* 

English penny 

412 

... 

Old penny-piece. 

new 

290 

... 

New penny, legal weight 291.6 grains. 

French sous 

Farrukh^ibhd 

150 

2844 

26 

Brass, five centimes, legal weight 154 grains. 
Prescribed by Reg. III. 1806 (not coined). 

1816 

0-okula or | 
j Gandasahi j 

100“ 

64 

Established by Regulation XXI. of 1816. 

110 

70 

Current from Mathura to Mainptiri. 
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Nome. 

Weight 
in troy 
grains. 

Usual 
rate per 
rupee. 

Where current. Eemarks. 

Goralchpflr 

186 

26-36 

Bendres district, former standard" paisSi. 

Marked Muhammad Akbar Sb6h. 

GwSliar, old 

146 

62 

Hhdew§. 

296 

— 

Near Nhgpdr. 

Current in Nhgpdr. 

In MAlwa generally. 

Hktras 

280 

34 

Indor 

115 


Jalflon 

252 

40? 

Bnndalkband, the iBCilflshhi paish. 

Marked ‘ 1st. B.Y. E.I.C.’ 

Java, 1814 

172 


Jh&nsi 

260 


Current in Bandalkhand. 

Jabalpdr 

260 


NarbaddA valley. 

Agra and Jaipdr districts. 

Near Pannh in Bandalkhand : bears a device, 
resembling a Hanumhn— 3120 per man, 

? TriiTrnyeli or Niikureti. 

Jaipdr 

280 

32i 

40-48 

Kukureti 

252 

Khetri 

252 


TTaroli 

281 

36 

Current at Dibll and Xaroli. 

Madras, 1803 

1808 

1832 

Kott. 

180 

120 

100 

275 

64 

34 

XX.-kas piece, coined in England. 

Three falds, or one falam kburd (little fauam). 
Equalised with Bengal and Madras paish. 

In Kotd, Ajmir, etc. : a square coin. 
Machhlisdhi, \ Current in Oudh and Eanouj 
Shirshhi, j to Mainpuri. 

See Farrukhhbdd. 

Chief currency of AUah&bdd and the Dohb, 
formerly of Bendres and MirzapOr. 

A very small coin. 

Lukhnow, old 

new „. 
1806 ... 
MadbiiaSTil 

195 

185 

284i 

270 

46 

26J 

35-40 

Maiw(ir 

34 

378 

Marwar 

330 

Mnzafl'ar§.hhd ...... 

Mansdri 

190 

169 

58 

In Agra, etc. 

1 Agra, Mathurfl, Bindr&han, etc. 

Son of Ghias-ud-din Sh5h: ancient square 

Mathur§, old 

new 

double ... 
Kazir Sh&h 

147 

135 

270 

131 

46i 

68 

34 

Nepdl 

207 

164 


paish of S5gar d^trict. 

Current in the Turfii, 


80 

Bah&durs&hi, coined and current in Nep51. 

In Barelli awd Bohilkhand. 

Nfajib&bAd ......... 

243 

40 

Kagar ? 

176 

107 

197 

240 

101 

Marked * Nagar 5221," device, a rude elephant ; 

some have * Pan, Patan," or Zarb-i patan." 

In the Narhaddfl, Territories. 

Narwar 


Nawhs&hi 

47 

Old Lukhnow, so called. 

Of native fabrication. 

Coined at Patna and Calcutta. 

Patna, old 

1817 

32? 
64 1 

Penang 

133 

One hundred to the dollar : and halves. Coined 

PatS&la (Bhjhsdhi) 
E&jgarh 

170 

274 

109 

36 

- in England Current in Penang, Singa- 
pore, and the Malay peninsula. 

Current in Patiala, Bilul, etc. 

E&ixnahal 


Coined at Bkjmahal. 

In Eewh ? device, a kind of NSgari figure one “ 
See B&lksfihi. 

The * Nagar"* paisfi, so called by the natives. 
Also called Akmsfihi. 

? Tehri. 

In Bandalkhand, equal to Jhfinsi. 

Telinga, or Southern India. 

Dutch, marked * I St.* (one stiver). 

About double the Maiwfiiri. 

BewSis&hi 

220 

46 

S&gar ? 

Supdr 

! 173 
. 255 
. 254 
. 260 


Sab&ranpdr 

35? 

Tari 

424 

43 

Tehri 

Tirlangh 

. 150 
. 120 
. 65 


Tranquebar 


TTdipdr 

m 



The weights, unless otherwise stated, arc taken from specimens collected chiefly 
at Benares. 
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SYMBOLS, ETC. 01^ IIOBEEN INDIAIST COIJSTS. 

Before giving fhe Catalogue of Symbols figured in plate xlv., it mil 
be convenient to direct the reader’s attention to plate xlvi., wMcb gives 
such samples of tbe modern coins of India as mil enable bim to 
recognise tbeir principal varieties at sight. Those of Nepal, Assam, 
Nachor and Lassa, are sufficiently distinct from the Nagan, Bengali, 
and Tibetan characters on them; the pagodas, also, of South India 
cannot bo mistaken. The Nagan coin of Kota may be classified from 
its Lotus symbol, although it is otherwise difficult to decypher the 
inscription. But the great majority of coins treated of in the 
foregoing remarks and Tables are sirndlar to figures 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, which exhibit portions only of a Persian inscription, generally 
of very imperfect execution. These can only be known by the signs 
or symbols of the various States inserted in some conspicuous part of 
the impression : thus, No. 11 is known to be of Indor, from the Solar 
effigy. The following particulars of the coins in plate xlv. will save 
the necessity of any further general remarks, in addition to those 
already made at page 40. 

1. TUE 19th SAN SIKKA RUPEE. 

Now [and up to 1835] coined at the Calcutta mint; bearing the 
Shah ’Alam distich, explained in page 2. All the Company’s silver 
and gold money of Bengal, up to the present day, is of the same 
style, containing the whole inscription, of which parts only are 
visible on most of the native coins. 

2. THE OLD SALIMSAHI RUPEE. 

Current in Malwa, and coined by the Eaja of Pratapgarh. The 
words visible on the 

Obverse : 

(intended for Shah *Almn Jidmi td-din, etc.) and the Hijra date, 1199, 
which, however, does not correspond with the year of reign on the 

Eeverse : 

* 29th year of the prosperous reign." 

This is the earliest year of the coinage of these rupees; those of 
the 45th san were in course of coinage in 1823. They were issued 
to the troops at the exchange of 122.8 per 130 Earrukhabad rupees. 

3. THE BAJRANGGARH RUPEE. 

(Near Kota Bundi) known by the Lotus symbol ; coined by a petty 
zamlndar ; much debased. In the Bhakha dialect, 

Obverse ; 

Sri rdma cJiaprdsi pavanputra halap&yan * All-powerful son of the air (Hanuin§.n) 
servant of Rhma." 
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Beverse : 

Is par chhdpd men rdjd Jay Singh he 21 Jayanagar. ‘ On this coin is imprinted the 
21st (year) of Jay Singh at Jaynagar/ 

The initial and final letters are imperfectly visible on the coin ; the 
purport sbe-ws it to be struck at Jaynagar, a village near Bajranggarb 

4. THE XEpXl MOHR, OR HALF RUPEE. 

Obverse : 

^fhfN^TicrnTt^ 

SriSriSri Ira tap Sinh Salt leva (titles of the RhjS.) 1686, 

Reverse : 

SriSrlSri GorakJindtJi^ (the principal god 'worshipped by the hill people, whence 
their name of ‘ Gorthas * is derived.) 

Centre : 

SriSriSri Gnhyeswari^ ‘ the omniscient goddess Devi-’ 

5. AX ASSAMESE RUPEE. 

Of an octagonal form. The inscription is in the Bengali cha- 
racter, but in the Sanskrit language. 

Obverse ; 

i§l ^ ^ C’flft ^ 

SriSri Uara Gauri paddmluja madhxiharasya^ * The sipper of the honey of the foot 
of Sri Kara Gauri.* 

Reverse ; j 

^ ClR ITS 

SriSri mat Swarga leva Eudra Singhasya, Sake 1630, *Thc blessed and celestial 
Rudra Singh.* The Saka date corresponds to -v.n. 1708. 

C. A KACHAR RUPEE. 

In this the Bengali letters are connected together by parallel lines. 
Obverse : The inscription is not intelligible. 

Reverse : 

^ ^ =rr<rt?r«i i 

Sri Girh Chandra Xdrdyana (the Rajhi’s name). 

7. CHIXESE-TIBET SILVER MONEY. 

Coined at Lassa {vide page 33). On the obverse, in the Tibetan 
character, ghang palm, ^ pure money,’ cliali \chlun (name of the Chinese 
Emperor). On the four comers of the margin of another coin 
similar to the one depicted, are the four letters nyi hu tUa Ina (25) 
meaning the twenty-fifth year of the cycle of sixty years ( = a.i>. 1831) : 
the date on the coin in the plate is not decypherable. The Chinese 

^ Thi' pi if «t:ites it to be a Pratupgarh rupee, as it was labelled in the Assay- 
office JMiiiii ■; ; l-iLi on reference to IMajor Stacy, at IS'asir&bSid, it tum^s out to be aa 
above. The inscription was read by a pandit at that place, who makes the last 
words, * Jayasingh kc rdj Jayapar men but I consider the above more <*onsistent 
with the specimen in ray possession. 
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inscription on the reverse consists of four -words, ha~hm poo-chimg^ Hlie 
Emperor Ka-hen's ^ precious money/ 

8. THE ARKAT RUPEE, 

The full inscription of this (the Madras) coin is given in page 3. 
It is known by the part of visible, and by the groups of four 

dots and the lotus or lily. 

9. THE SAGAR RUPEE. 

In this the Shah ’^ilam distich can barely be traced. The trident, 
star, and flag of Siva are its distinguishing maihs. 

10, THE kXgPUR RUPEE. 

This coin bears the inscription of Muhammad Shah. Silcha muldrik 
h(i(l{-sJidh Glidzi MtiJiammad SMh) only recognizable by the two final 
letters of the Emperor’s name. It is known to be of ^fagpur by the 
^ hh (or it inverted ?) which may stand for Ehunsla, the name of the 
reigning llajiis of ISTagpur; the ’ {zarl-i ,,,^) may be the final letter 
of Hingan Ghiit, the place of coinage.® 

11. THE INDOR RUPEE. 

Parts of the words SlidJi ^Alam IMshdh are here visible, and the 
usual year of the reign : the solar disc distinguishes the coin. 

12. THE SHtRSAHf, OR NEW LUKHNOW RUPEE, 

Besides the absurd armorial bearings, constructed of two tigers, two 
fish and a dagger, surmounted by a royal umbrella ; this rupee bears 
the foUowing inscription ; 

Obverse : 

j\ C/V jj } 

*■ The king of the world, Ghhzi-.ud-dlii, Haidar ^Ali, by the grace of the Lord of 
Glory, has struck coin in silver and gold, a.h. 1238.’ 

Reverse : 

7 ) 

‘ In the 5th year of his illustrious reign, at the capital of the sUbah of Oudh.’ 

13. AN ANCIENT GOLD HUN, 

with part of an inscription in the Sanskrit character on one side, and 
a single image on the other, 

14. A MODERN DOUBLE PAGODA. 

Sti’uck at Madras, showing the character of the former English 
euiTcney of that presidency, 

15. THE COMMON EHARTPUR PAIS-A. 

Shewing that the copper coins may be also recognised by their ap- 

1 The late Emperor of China, written ‘Kca-king’ in the Anglo-Chinesc Kalcndar, 
reigned from 1781 to 1821. ^ 

I have since been informed that the symbol on the Nagpur rupee is intended for 
3> the MarfiLthi numeral equivalent to 41. 
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propriate emblems. The inscription will be seen to be part of the 
Miihammad Sbab legend. 

IG. MADRAS COPPER COIN. 

Struck in England for circulation at Madras (see page 4). Tbe 
same coat of arms will be found on tbe Bombay and Penang copper 
cun’cncy, 

CATiiXOaUE OE SYMBOLS 017 MODEEN INDIAN COINS. 

(PLATE XLYI.) 

[Taken from specimens in the Assay Office or in the author’s possession. In 
some cases (marked ?), it is probable that the speciiiieus have been misnamed from 
tbeir being found current in other districts with different names.] 


TARIETIES OF THE PHUL, (‘ FLOWER’) 
STAR, AND DOT. 

1 Company’s rupee. Gokiila rupee ? 

2 Suronj rupee. 

3 Islhmubhd muhr of Aurangzib. 

4 Vazirsahi rupee, sail 0. Bffifisiihi? 
•5 Surat ^ old Bt>nibay (with a eruwTi), 
G Korah (iu Alhihabhd) with 21. 

7 Srinagar, with 45. SSigiir \vith 45. 

5 Jlifuibi. Also 10, 

0 Saharanpdr: commou. 

10 Jhiinsi: with 5 leaves, Gwali6x. 

11 Stigar with 45, {vide plate xlv.) 

12 Murshidhbad. 

13 Barelli, with 30. 

14 Saharaiipdr, with 9. 14^ Old Assam, 

15 Old Sdrat muhr. 

16 Jalwan or Jalaon? 

17 Siwui gold muhr, Aurangzib, 
XhgpOir, 'with 94. Gokula, with 7S. 

18 Commou : Gjjain, with 93 or 37. 
UdipOr. 

19 Ai*k&t. CMlki Arkat, etc, 

20 Private mark of Benhres mint (cen- 

tre dot enlarged). 

21 Eora or Corah, with 6. 

22 XJjjain. 

23 Old Farrukhhbhd rupee and muhr, 

24 BliaratpOr. (see plate xlv.) 

25 China wa rupee (Ark&t). 

26 Bliikanir, with 62, 63. 

27 MaisOr, common ; Chandausi, 

VARIETIES OF TTIE PADAM, ‘LOTUS ’ OR 
‘ TREFOIL.’ 

28 Indor, old, with 25>. 

29 Ditto. 

30 Barelli, with 13. 


31 Madras, Shahpdr, ’Alinagar. 

32 Xew Madras. 

33 GarnSili rupt?e (Arkht). 

34 Chaudur. 

35 Gokula, or Gandasahi paish. 

36 Kklpi. 

37 Oujein now'. Chanda : common. 

38 Ivdlpi. 

39 Patna r ^fulir of DiliU ? 

40 Bhartpiir paisi (sec plate xlv.). 

41 Old paisa found in Sdgar. 

VARIETIES OP THE TRISUL, BAL.\, OR 
‘ TRIDENT,’ 

42 Mathurd. Jaldon, Sdgar. 

43 Srinagar, with 7. 

44 Old Sugar, Kulpi. 

45 „ J uKioii, etc, 

46 Kaipi jiaisa, with 43, etc. 

47 Xepal muhr. (sec jdate xlv.) 

48 Bbopfil, Bhilfed, ltdthgarh. 

49 Tcliuga paisa : 

50 Gaiijam. 

51 Old Dihii and FarrukUribdd ; common. 
Xitgpiir of Juswaut Udo. 

52 Xusir Shahi, old Xarbaddd paisa. 

53 Sidtdu Muhammail, „ 

PHUL, PADAM PHUL, ‘ PLOWIRl, KNOT.’ 

54 Kota rupee— and with 57. 

55 Kotd rupee. 

56 Bundi. Kota. 

57 Xew Kotd, ivith 56. 

58 Hardd (Narbaddd). 

59 Kotd varict}’, Biijrang^arh. 

60 Btmurcs, old, small with 80, 

61 Bhikaiiir, with 26, 62, 63. 

C2 „ reverse. 
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BAKCHHA, ^ SPEAK* OK * SCEPTRE,’ GUdX, 

OK ‘mace.* 

64 Jodhptir. P§lU. 

65 Koch^iman, with 92. Boptis&hi. 

66 Jodhptir. Nhgor. 

67 Bai-eUi? Urchh? P^di. 

JHXr, THtJHAK ; ‘ BRANCH OR SPRIG. 

68 BhilSr^l. 

69 JaipOr^Siw^ii gold muhr. 

70 Ajmir. 

71 Chitor, Krishn&garh. 

72 Shlims&hi? (Jaipdr). 

73 JaipOr rupee and muhr. 

74 Bandarsela.f 

75 Mathurh. Jaipdr, 

76 Chinsdr, with 100. Udiptir, Chitor 
old? 

77 Barh^inptir? 

VARIETIES OP THE ROHtT, OK ‘PISH.* 

78 Gokula paisS.. 

79 Oudh, Lukhnow old rupee. 

80 Ditto, Barelli. Old Ben^ues, 

81 Machlishhi of Lukhnow. 

82 Benhres old. 

StJRAJ, ‘the sun.* 

83 New Indor rupee and muhr. 

84 Indor. — ITjjain. 

85 „ copper coin. 

86 £el pattdj Maheswar, with 87. 

87 Linganij Maheswari rupee. 

88 Fatdkj ‘ flag or standard of Siva : * 
S&gar rnpee (pi. slv.). Nhgptir. 

VAKIETTES OF THE ‘ SWORD ; ’ SHAMSHlRf, 

89 Chanda, GwhliSx, — common, 

90 Haidarhbhd, of Khsim 'All. 


VARIETIES OP THE KAtXr, OR ‘ DAGGER.* 

96 Akhar II. of Dihli— small. 

97 Narwar. 

98 Bhartptir. (see plate xlv.) 

99 Siwai gold muhr of Muhammad Shhh, 

with 13 : small. 

109 The A?ikus of Puna. — Chitor. 

NUMERALS AND LETTERS. 

101 (10) Hhli sikkh of Puna, N&gptir. 

102 (9 or 1 .^) Eew^ paisS. Bhils^ ? 

103 (76) JahalpOr. 

104 (55) Shgar. 

105 (75) Indor old rupee. 

106 « (4|) Old Nagptir : 
h (9) New do.^ 

107 Tehri, Bandalkhand, illegible. 

108 sri) Srishhi rupee of Ajmir. 

109 (^ ^0 Haidari of Maisdr. 

110 cow*) Chitor; from the pro- 

verb regarding the slaughter by 
Akbar: mare ice 

111 ("^ $d) Gold muhr, unknown ? 

112 (lifted) Debased Dihli gold muhr, 

san 29. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

113 (shell) Bhhtghon in Nep&l. 

114 {Fanja, ‘fists*) Almorah. 

115 S&limsfihi, date 1199. (see plate xlv.) 

116 „ Yarieties. 

117 

118 Mewfiri paisfi. 

119 Kukureti, near Pannfih in Bandal- 

khand (the god Hanumfin ?) 

120 (elephant.) Nagar, Patan, Sopdr? 
Struck by Tipd ? 

121 {Glihata^ ‘the royal umbrella*) on 

some of Muhammad Shfih and Shdh 
’Alam's Dihli coins. 

122 Yariety of „ 

123 Etfiwamuhr. 


91 „ Govind-bakhshi. 

92 Common shamshiri, 

93 Kochfiman, with 64. 


94 Nfigpur, with 17. Katmandu (see 124 Jhansi. 

p. 31), Balkh. 125 The maeiika emblem of the 7th Jina, 

95 (Pistol) Agra paisfi. found on some coins. 

1 The distinguishing symbol of the old Nfigpdr rupee, struck at the Chanda and 
Hingan Ghkt mints was as above, a Marhthi 4^ When Bachfi Eko and Dr. Gordon 
had charge of the mint, their mark was a flag (88). The new Ndgpdri since 1825 
has the figure 9 above this flag. Other minor varieties are marked as follows the 
Yeswant Bfio Nagptiri, by + ; the Man-Bhat-Sfihi, by = ; the Dgno-Siihi, 1^ a 
Marfithl 10 (fig. 101) ; the Efimji Tantia has a half moon w; the Narsingh Hfio 
the same with a dot in the centre w ; the Siva Bfio, the same with a dot on one 
side w* There are many more, but they are not considered chalan or ‘ current.* 
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^^OTE 0^' THE HISTORY OF THE GOLD AND SILYER 
CUllREXCTES OF IXDIA. 


[As the genenil subject of metallic currencies i< just now attracting 
the serious attention of the European public, it may be useful that 1 
should recapitulate hriedy the facts to be gathered from the detached 
notices of the coius of the various king<Ioms and diverst‘ epoc-hs illus- 
trated in the precetling pages, which throw light upon the little known 
historj’ of Indian mintages ; and further, that I should complete the 
review by exhibiting the action of our own civilization on the cir- 
culating media of these later days, especially in reference to the im- 
portant question of the institution and organization of the gold coinage 
as a legal tender, and its eventual supersession as such iu 

I have elsewhere expressed an opinion that the peoj^e of Hin- 
dustan, in very early times, had independently achieved considcrahlo 
progress in the art of coining ; even before Greek civilization reached 
them through the influence of Alexander s expedition, and the sub- 
sequent settlement in India proper of the Bactrian-Hellenes. Indeed, 
we arc able to trace by the produce itself, each phase of mint de- 
velopment and each successive effort of invention tending to the pro- 
duction of a poifect coin. The earliest movement is seen in the 
fabrication of irregularly outlined flat pieces of silver or copper, of fixed 
weights, whose currency is marked ])y the symbols of consecutive 
dynasties, punched at hazard on their surfaces, ^ext, wo remark a 
moi'C careful rounding off of the metal, and the application of a single 
die over the whole of one surface, the other being left blank. As we 
proceed, we meet with complete coins ; but these are cast in moulds, 
and may possibly iudicate separate and independent progress. Suc- 
cessive moditications and improvements are observable in either class, 
which it is not necessary to follow more at large in this place: and, finally, 
we arrive at excellent specimens of an issue of fairly coined money, 
seemingly local in Northern Hindustan,^ which there is good reason to 
assign to a period prior to the advent of the Greeks. Coins of these 
epochs have been found in silver, copper, bronze, tmcl lead ; the non- 
discovery of any examples in gold does not necessarily lead to the 
inlerence that the metal was not used for coining piaposos; but 
merely amounts to the fact that, if used, it was of rare oecurrenco- 


^ Coins of the Bchai typr. Artirio X, 
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Tlio Bactrian-Greeks, as far as theix Indiaa provinces tell the tale, 
would appear to have restricted themselves to a eurreney of the two 
metals, silver and copper. Their successors, the Indo- Scythians again, 
discontinued the issue of a silver currency, and supplied its place by a 
gold coinage j increasing, simultaneously, the weight of the copper 
pieces. There is some uncertainty as to the dates of succeeding 
dynasties ; but we find the Guptas, — ^who imitated the devices of the 
Indo-Scythian money, — ^in possession of a copious gold currency in 
their eastern provinces on the Ganges, aided by a limited silver, but 
sujficient copper medium of exchange ; while their dominions towards 
the "Western coast were supplied almost exclusively with a silver coin- 
age based upon the mintages of the Sah kings of Saurashtra (Gujarat) ; 
who in their own case had previously copied the style of the Greek 
hcmi-drachmas of ApoUodotus and other sovereigns. Here we must 
pass over centuries, and present our next tableau in the time of 
the Brahman kings of Kabul and the Panjab (about the 10th cen- 
tury A.n.). In this instance also the currency is confined to silver 
and copper. Mahmud, and liis successors of the Ghazni dynasty, em- 
ployed gold in addition to the lower metals. At the period immediately 
preceding the Muhammadan occupation of India (a.h. 587, a.d. 1191) 
the northern provinces of Hindustdn were furnished with a currency 
composed of a combination of silver and copper mixed in uncertain 
proportions ; while the Bahtor monarchs of Kanauj still continued to 
issue gold. The former coins, which were entitled after the capital, 
Dillfwals ( were adopted by the Pathan Sultans of India, and 
a middle currency of such incorporated metals remained in use up to the 
time of Baber (a.h. 930, a.d. 1523-24). Simultaneously with the 
retention of this type of the local money, the Muhammadans intro- 
duced modified forms of dirhams and dinars, of equal weights (174 
grains). At what relative proportion these stood to each other we 
arc left to conjecture, as history is silent on the subject, and the coins 
themselves afford us no means of instituting a comparison. The lower 
currency was completed by a copper comage, which in some cases 
extended to so minute a division as 17.4 grams. 

The celebrated Muhammad hiu Tughlak (a.h. 725, a.d. 1324-5) 
introduced an infinite variety of new coins of all descriptions, and 
evidently remodelled the rates, together with the weights of his 
currency. The gold coinage was raised from 174 to 200 grains, and 
the silver reduced from the former amount to 140 grains. But his 
grand effort at finance seems to have been reserved for the production 

^ Inscription of a.h. 587 (a.d. 1191) on the Mosciue of the Kutb at Dihli;. the 
orijginal reads preferably DilliJil, but the Tfij ul MSasir determines the word as 
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of a scheme of a rei)re3eiitative currency f founde<l on the Chinese paper 
credit system) in which copper and brass tokens were stamped with an 
authoritative impress of value, whether as the ctpivaleiit of gold or 
silver; and in addition, rexiresentativos of the ordinary sub- 

divisions of each, were issued to comxdete the currency. This attempt, 
after producing countless troubles, and resulting iu utter failure — even 
under the guidance of an absolute and iiiiserux>ulous t}Taut — was 
abandoned deiinitively before the expiration of three years from the 
first promulgation of the ordinance. I need not notice the minor 
incidents of Muhammad bin Tuglilak’s mint administration, lurtber 
thim to note a seeming reversion to the previous system of weights in 
the latter part of his reign. Xor need I more fully advert to the 
state of the currency under his successors, beyond remarking that 
Eaber seems to have designed to substitute liis Central Asian sc'beme 
of coinage iu phee of the then existing local distribution of the 
currency. However, when Shir Shah had driven iriimayiin out of 
India (a.u. 919, a.d. 1541) he entered upon a general reform of the 
coinage, which had the elibet of introducing the now universal rupee, 
and abolishing the unsatisfactory compound of mixed metals ; in ad- 
dition to simplifying the lower coinage, by its reduction to a fixed and 
determined standard of pure copper,^ representing the dam, which we 
must suppose had previously been minted in billon.- 

At length we reach an epoch when we have no longer to depend 
upon the coins as our only data, but are able to cite written and con- 
temporary authority for the illustration of our subject. Akbar’s minister, 
Abu’lfazl, has preserved to us a full and comx)lcte record of his 
master’s mint arrangements; from tliis we discover that the autho- 
ritative standard of the day w^as copper, based upon the dam, which is 
defined as ‘‘ a coi)X)er coin, in weight 5 tanks, or 1 tola, 8 luashas, and 
7 ratis, in value the 40th part of a rupee.” The text of the ‘ Aym-i 
Akbcri ’ goes ou to declare the weight and value of the gold and sii\xT 
coins, the ecxuivalents of each being expressed in dams, and their robitive 
exchangeable value inter se being for the moment altogether ignored.'^ 
In this same moasui’c of value all the revenues of the empire are esti- 
mated, indeed, it would appesir from an incidental notice in connexion 
with the subject of relative vdues, that the definition of the worth of 

^ I have estimated this coin at 323.5 grains ; pieces now in existence weigh as 
high as 322 grs. (tiee ‘ Xuiiiismatic Chronicle,’ xv. 18f32.) 

- ^‘Thc dim,” says Abu’lfazl, “wsis formerly called pysahand also Bahloli.” — 
Bahhd Lt»di’s mixed euiuage eoutrihutes Lsoliited^speeinieiis that might well represent 
the roiiuisito value, as tested by prt‘sent assays; but tlieiv :» an absence of uniformity 
iu the general results that forbids our recognising any speeiiie class of higher or 
lower eipiivulents. 

3 Gladwin’s ‘Ayiu-i Akbcri, * i. p, 37. 
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gold by any silver estimate, vras — ^like the rupee itself — a novelty.^ 
The materials afforded by the text of the ‘Ayi'n-i Akberi,’ whether 
tested by the valuation in dams, or by the equivalents subsequently 
given of the rupee correspondents of the several descriptions of muhrs? 
equally establish the result that gold stood to silver as 1 to 9.4. 
The rupees, it will be seen, were themselves of various standards, 
ranging from tlie 39 dams of the old round rupee, to the 40 dams of 
the square jalali ; and, in fact, it is acknowledged in one place that 
even the estimated rates were uncertain in their application, and that 
the silver coin was left to find its own level in the market." 

I now andve at the period when British influence is felt upon the 
the currencies of India, and as this is a subject connected with which 
much misunderstanding and some misrepresentation have taken place, 
I secure myself from any possible prejudice or favor by permitting the 
Government to state its own ease, in extracts from the legislative 
enactments promulgated from time to time. The history is unsatis- 
factory in its earlier portions, and incomplete towards its end, where, 
it is clear, much remains intentionally untold. 

IIegulatiox XXXV. of 1793. — ^Preamble. — ‘^A Regulation for 
re-cnacting, with amendments, the Rules passed on the 20th June, 
24th October, and 31st November, 1792, and subsequent dates, for 
the reform of the Gold and Silver Coin in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 
and for prohibiting tbe currency of any Gold or Silver Coin in those 
provinces, but the 19 th Sun Sicca Rupees and the 19th Sun Gold 
jyTohurs." 

Sec. 1. . . The sicca rupee of the 19 th sun is the established 
silver coin of the country, and the rupee in which the public revenues 
are payable. It was with a view to render it the general measure 
of value, that Government determined in the year 1773, that all 
rupees coined in future should bear the impression of the 19 th sun or 
year of the reign ofShah Alum. . . . The rules by which the gold 
coin has been regulated have been productive of evils, similar to those 
which have prevailed with regard to the silver coin. Under the 
native administrations, and until the year 1766, the gold mohur was 
not considered as a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor was the number of rupees for which it was to pass 

1 Wlien Azad-al-daulali “was sent to Kandcs, ESija TudermuU made tbe price of 
gold mohurs to be estimated in rupees i. p. 39. The original Persian text is 
somewhat obscure in this passage ; and tbe MS. copies vary in tbe wortog of tbe 
sentence ; but Gladwin seems to have fathomed the real meaning. 

- “ Although the market price is sometimes more or less than 40 d&ms, yet this 
value is always set upon it in comparative calculations.” — Ayin-i Akberi, i. 35. The 
original passage is quoted in the body of note * p, 5, supra. 
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current ever fixed by the Government. It was struck for the con- 
venience of individuals, and the value of it, in the markets, fluctuated 
like other commodities : silver being the metal which was the general 
measure of value throughout the country. In the year 1766, the 
value of the gold coin, with respect to the silver, was first fixed, and 
the former coin declared a legal tender of payment. A gold mohur 
was struck, and ordered to pass for fourteen sicca rupees. Eut as this 
coin (calculating according to the relative value of the two metals) 
was much below the worth of the silver, in the number of rupees 
for which it was ordered to pass, it was found impossible to render 
it current, and it was accordingly called in ; and a new gold mohur, 
being that now current, was issued in 1769, which was directed to 
pass as a legal tender of payment for sixteen sicca rupees. The 
intrinsic worth of this coin was estimated to be equal to the nominal 
value of it, or as nearly so as was deemed necessary to render it 
current at the prescribed rate.’’ [The llegulation then goes on to 
enumerate the difficulties attendant upon giving free euiTcncy to these 
coins, ^ and proceeds to say :] “ The means which appear best calculated 

1 Sir James Steuart, in Ms work, entitled ‘The Principles of jMoney applied to 
the present state of the Coin of Bengal’ (a.d. 1772), gives us some interesting 
details as to the aim and object of the original establishment of the gold eurronej* of 
Bengal, and the want of success that attended the measures of Government, confessed 
to in the above llegulation. He says : “ It has been observed, that this coin, called 
gold mohurs, had been formerly coined at Dehli, of the same weight and fineness 
with the sicca rupee of Bengal and other countries of Hindostan ; but that they passed 
conventionally, having no legal . . In 1766, . . it was proposed, as an 

expedient for augmenting the currency of specie to make a coinage of gold, . . and 
the directors of this operation, pitcliing upon fifteen Arcot rupees as the value of one 
gold mohur, instead of estimating the value of these fifteen Arcot rupees by the fine 
metal contained in them, estimated them by their current value, which was above the 
proportion of their intrinsic worth. iXot satisfied with this first deviation from prin- 
ciples, they added to the mohur (already over-rated in. its proportion to the fifteen 
silver Arcot rupees) no less than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitraiy. 
So when this gold currrncy came abroad, it proved to be no less than 17^ per cent, 
worse in payments than silver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Surat,” 
pp. 26, 27. 

“ The people of that country (Bengal) had been so long accustomed to silver 
coin, that they never would, except when forced to it, receive the niohurs in payment. 
So the Company was obliged to make a new regulatiou in 1769, little better than tlie 
former. At last the gold currency fell all together to many per cent, below its 
intrinsic value, according to the saying, JDum vitant stiiltif vitia m contraria 
currunt"* 

Sir J. Steuart, at p. 30 et seq., gives ns the weight and standard of these coins : — 

The 1766 mohur was 20 carats fine, or 20-24ths: full weight, 179*66 grs., 
proportion of fine gold, 149-72 grains : issued as the equivalent of 14 rupees. 

The rupee being 179*66 grs. in full weight, and containing 175*92 grs. of fine 
silver. 

The mohur of 1769, full weight 190*773 grs., contained 190*086 grs. of fine 
gold : the value being fixed at 16 rupees: the silver currency remaining as befun?. 

Our author continues : “Now if we go upon the supposition w’e have hitherto 
adopted, viz., that the proportion of the metals in India was supposed to be at 
14 to 1 ; then in this coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated nearly 6 J per cent,” 
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to render the gold mohur generally current, are to declare it receivable 
at all the public treasuries, and in all public payments throughout the 
provinces, at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees.’^ 

Sec. 2. defines weight and standards, or — 

Gold mohurs, 190*894 troy grs. : Assay, compared with English 
standard gold, better, 1 car. 3 J grs. 

“ Sicca rupees, 179|grs. : Assay, compared with English standard 
silver, bettor, 13 dwts.” 

Sec. 3. specifies that these gold mohurs “are to be considered 
a legal tender of payment in all public and private transactions . . 

at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees and further defines penalties for 
their refusal by the native Treasurers ; and to complete the authorita- 
tive currency, it is even declared in Sec. 20, that “ no person shah 
recover in any court of judicature . . any sum of money, under a 

bond or other -writing, or any agreement, written or verbal, entered 
into after the above-mentioned date, by which any sum of money shah 
be stipulated to be paid in any species of rupees, exceptiag sicca 
rupees or gold mohurs of the 19 th sun, or the halves and quarters 
of each.” 

Eeg. YI. of 1794 postpones to 10th April, 1794, the operations 
of Secs. 18, 19, 20, and 23 “as regards the silver coin.^' 

Eeg. LIX. of 1795 further postpones the operation of these 
Eules to 20th April, 1796, 

Eeg, LXI. of 1795 refers merely to the amount of loss which is 
to be held to reduce these rupees below the standard. 

Eegs. I. of 1797, Y. of 1801, and XXXYHI. of 1803 relate to 
exemption from duties of gold and silver coins. 

Eeg. XXY. of 1803 gives ejfiect to the arrangement for the mintage 
of Luchnow or Eurrukhabad rupees, of the “ same size and form as 
the 19th sun sicca rupees”; weight and standard to be hereafter 
determined. 

Sec. 25 is, in eifect, to the same tenor as Sec. 20 of Eeg, 
XXXY. of 1793, except that gold mohurs are not alluded to ; but 
Sec. 42 explains, that “whereas the gold coin, denominated gold 
mohurs, has never obtained an extensive circulation in the ceded 
provinces, in consequence of silver having been the general measure of 
value in those provinces, from time immemorial ; and whereas, during 
the government of the IS'awab Yizir, the value of the gold mohurs 
in circulation, with relation to the silver coin, was never fixed ; and, 
whereas the coinage of gold mohurs has been long discontinued by the 
Xativo Government of the said provinces, as well as the adjacent 
foreign states; it is not, therefore, judged necessary, at present, to 
establish a gold coinage in the provinces in question. ■ The gold 
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moKurs shall be permitted to be circulated in the ceded provinces 
as heretofore, according to the value -which individuals receiving and 
paying the same shall determine; but, gold mohui*s shall not be 
considered to be a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor shall they bear any fixed rate of value, compared with 
reference to the silver coin . . established by tliis Bcgulation/^ 

Sec. 43 et provides for the copper coinage. 

Reg. LIV. of 1803 postpones the operation of See. 20, Eeg. 
XXXY. of 1793, to 16th August for the x)ro\ince of Chittagong. 

Beg. XII. of 1805, Sec. 13, declares that after a fixed date, “no 
money will be received in pajmient of the public revenue (in Cuttack), 
excepting Calcutta sicca rupees or gold mohurs of the 19th sun.” 

Sec. 15 extends the penal x>roYisions of See. 20, Beg. XXXV. of 
1793 to the same province. 

Beg. III. of 1806 specifics the weight and standard of the Luck- 
now sicca rupee, introduced by Beg. XLV. of 1803, \iz. ; 173 grs. 
troy. Touch, or parts of fine silver, in 100, 95-5 ; alloy, 4*5. 

Beg. IY. of 1807 refers to rupees alone, and determines the rates 
at which rupees of sorts shall be received and issued in the ceded 
provinces. Sec. 8 makes the same applicable to Cuttack. 

Beg, XIII. of 1807 rescinds the penalties named in Secs. 20 and 
21, Bog. XXX Y. of 1793, and in paraHol sections ai)plicable to local 
divisions of the country; it being admitted that in many cases, “the 
penalty of non-recovery by judicial process is not only a hardship to 
the individual, but is repugnant to the ends of justice.” 

Beg. II. of 1812 defines duties on the coinage of bullion. 

Secs. 10 and 11 specify the weight and value of the Benares 
rupee as 175 grs. troy. Touch, or pure silver, 168*875 ; alloy. 6*125. 

Beg. XYII. of 1817, Secs. 9, 10, and 11 prescribe punishments 
for counterfeiting, debasing, etc. 

Beg. XIY. of 1818. — ^Tho preamble states, “The high standards 
established for the gold mohur and sicca rupee, having been found 
productive of many inconveniences, both to individuals and the public, 

. . [but] as a reduction in the value of the sicca rui)ee, fi*om 

its being in a great measure the money of account, both in private 
and public transactions, would necessarily change the terms of aU 
existing contracts, and might be productive of embarrassment and 
trouble, it has been determined to leave the rupee unaltered in tliis 
respect ; and the new Calcutta sicca rupee 'will consequently contain 
the same quantity of fine silver as that heretofore struck, and, being of 
the same intrinsic value, will circulate on the same terms. The mint 
proportions of silver and gold, being, it is believed, inaeciirately esti- 
mated at present, and it being also desirable that an uniformity in this 
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respect should be introduced at the three Presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, it has been thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency, in order to raise the value of fine gold to fine silver, from 
the present rates of 1 to 14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold mohur 
Trill still continue to pass current at the rate of sixteen rupees. Por 
the purposes and objects above enumerated^* it is enacted, etc. 

Sec. 1, par. 2nd. — The weight and standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mohur . . shall be as follows ^ ” : — 

Gold molitir ... veiglit 204*710 grs. ... fine gold 187*651 ... alloy 17*059 
Sicca rupee ... ’weight 191*916 grs. ... fine silver 175’923 ... alloy 15*993 
Eeg-. Y. of 1819 refers to mint and bullion details. 

Reg. XI. of 1 819 discontinues the coinage of the Benares rupee, and 
limits the legal currencies in the territories subordinate ” to Bengal 
“ to two, namely the Calcutta and Purruckabad rupee.” The latter is 
specified at—Weight, 180*234 grs., ; pure silver, 165*215 ; alloy, 
15*019 = ll-12ths pure and l-12th alloy. 

Sec. 10 secures an equitable arrangement for bonds, etc., “not 
expressed in Purruckabad rupees.” 

Reg. Y. of 1821 regulates the rates at which Benares and Pur- 
ruckabad rupees shall be received in payment of revenue. 

1 To exemplify how Governments keep their o-wn laws, I extract from ‘ Allen's 
Indian Mail’ of 1854, a statement of manifest authenticity regarding certain mint 
operations sanctioned during the continued currency of this Eegulation: — “The 
market of Calcutta has invariably exhibited a great difference of price between the 
pure gold mohurs of old standard and those of the new one-twelfth alloy standard. 
For seven years — that is, from 1818 to 1825 — ^the Calcutta mint coined nothing but 
new-standard gold mohurs ; but in 1825-26, the Government having had a large 
receipt of gold from the Burmese, and having obtained also a considerable remit- 
tance of gold from Madras, consequent upon the substitution of rupees for pagodas 
in the currency of that presidency, this Government gold was, for the sake of the 
profit, coined into gold mohurs of the old standard, — Regulation XIV. of 1818 pre- 
scribing one-twelfth alloy for the Calcutta gold, notwithstanding. There were 
above four lacs of old gold pieces struck in the Mint, and sold at the general 
Treasury at the price of the day. But it was only in 1829 that a similar privilege 
was conceded to private bullion-merchants. The consequence, however, of con- 
ceding to them the privilege of obtaining coin of the old standard was, that in the 
six years from the date when it commenced to 1835, when the new Act took the 
privilege away, nearly as much private gold bullion was brought to be coined as in 
the eleven preceding years : and when the privilege was taken away, there was a 
very limited coinage of the new gold coin, and that coinage was principally of 
Government gold.” — After the passing of the Act of 1835, the mint speculations 
would seem to have been less successful ; at least, if we are to credit the following, 
which is affirmed under similar authority with the passages just quoted:— “The 
difference of price even of unstamped pure gold, as compared with stamped one-twelfth 
alloy coin was such, that the Mint Committee of Calcutta, in the year 1836, applied to 
Government, and obtained leave to sell the Government bullion in its possession 
instead of coining it. The calculation of profit was based on a comparison, not 
with the par fixed for receipts into the Government treasury (viz. fifteen of silver for 
one of gold), but with the price at which the same gold would sell as a coin ; showing 
evidently that our stamp gave no additional value, but the contrary,” 
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Reg. II, of 1824 abolishes the mint at Furrackabad. 

Reg. YII. of 1833 alters the weight of the new Furruckabad 
rupee, and assimilates it to the legal currency of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and adjusts the weight of Calcutta sicca rupees 
thus : — 

Calcutta sicca rupee ... weight 192 grs. ... fine 176 ... alloy 16 

Furruckabad rupee ... weight 180 grs. ... fine 165 ... alloy 15 

The tola or sicca weight 180 grs., introduced (as stated in detail 
atp. 7, mpra). 

Act XYII of 1835, Sec. 7 declares, ^^and be it enacted, that the 
under-mentioned gold coins only shall henceforth be coined at the 
mints within the territories of the East India Company : — 

1st. — A. gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 grs. 
ti‘oy, and of the following standard, riz. : ll-12ths, or 165 grs., of 
pure gold ; 1-1 2th, or 15 grs. of alloy” : with proportionate sub- 
divisions. 

Sec. 8 defines the devices these coins are to bear. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, that no gold coin shall honcefonvard 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company.”^ (Passed 17th August, 1835). 

Act XXI. of 1835 defines the weight and value of the copper 
currency, in the Presidency of Bengal, as follows : — 

“ 1. — Pice, weighing 100 grs. troy. 

2. — A double-pice, 200 grs. troy. 

''3. — A pie, or l-12th of an anna piece, 33 1 grs.” 

Sec. 2 enacts that “ the said pice shall be a legal tender for l-64th 
of the Company’s rupee, and the said double-pice for l-32d of the 
Company’s rupee, and the said pic for l-192d of the Company’s rupee,” 
(Passed 7th December, 1835}. 

Act XIII. of 1836 directs that the Calcutta sicca rupee shall cease 
to bo a legal tender from the 1st January, 1838; but shall be received 
at public Treasuries by weight, subject to one pie for re-coinage : and 
further limits the circulation of certain local copper coins. 

Act XXXI. of 1837 merely refers to devices. 

Act XXI. of 1838 authorises the “coinage and issuing of any 
silver coins of a value represented in even annas, or sixteenths of the 

^ As there arc no rrcambles to the Aets, wo are loft to di^eovi-r the reasons which 
led to tlii' abrupt ariuor.r.cen'.cut. * The Minutes of Consultation in Council* might 
perhaps tibi th-.- gra'ding uieuve. In this instance, however, silence netfd not ho 
taken for discreet reticencer, for many good ami valid reasons suggotit themselves as 
warranting the course pursued. Aud in regard to the new a.spe<‘t that the gold 
discoveries have since given to the comparative values of the precious metals, it is to 
be remembered that at the moment of the passing of this Act, gold stood relatively 
to silver at over 15 to 1 in the local markets. 
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Compaiiy^s rupee/’ of the same standard as the higher denominations. 

Act XXXI. of 1839 prescribes punishment “for drilling, defacing, 
or debasing current coin,’' etc. 

Act XIII. of 1844 is an Act for the withdrawal from circulation 
of the Trisoolee pyce in the province of Benares. 

Act XXII. of 1844 merely extends Act XXI. of 1835 to all “the 
territories of the East India Company.” 

Act YI. of 1847 refers to the copper currency of the Straits’ 
Settlements. 

To complete the series of Government documents, I append to the 
more formal legislative enactments, the substance of the notification of 
the 22nd of December, 1852; which, in its opening paragraph, like- 
wise sufficiently explains the nature of the intermediate order of 1841.^ 

“ Xo. 26. Fort William, Financial Department, 22nd December, 
1852. — ^XoTiEiCATiON. — ^By Sec. 9, Act XYII. of 1835 of the Govern- 
ment of India, it was enacted, that thenceforward no gold coin should 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the Territories of the East 
India Company ; and, accordingly, gold ceased from the date of the 
passing of the Act to be a legal tender of payment in the Company’s 
Territories in India.” 

“But, by a Proclamation issued on the 13th January, 1841, officers 
in charge of public treasuries wore authorized freely to receive gold 
coins, struck in conformity with the provisions of the same Act XYII. 
of 1835, at the rates indicated by the denomination of the pieces, 
until they should have passed certain limits of lightness, set forth in a 
table published with the Proclamation, or until further orders ; and 
gold coins have been thus received in liquidation of public demands up 
to the present date.” 

“Xotice is now given , . that on and after that date 

[1st January, 1853,] no gold coin will be received on account of 
payments due, or in any way to be made to the Government^ - . 

1 I have not failed to examine this Proclamation. It specifies the devices 
(Reverse: “A lion and a palm-tree”) for the new gold coinage, “ in conformity with 
Act XVII. of 1835 ” ; and proceeds : “ officers in charge of public treasuries are 
hereby authorized freely to receive these gold coins at the rates, until further orders, 
respectively denoted by the denomination of the pieces, until they shall have passed 
the limits of lightness allowed for wear, laid down in the annexed tabic, when they 
will only be receivable as bullion, and be subject to a deduction of one per cent, for 
seignorage.” 

3 I do not ordinarily permit myself to criticise the acts of the Government of 
India; but these orders seem fairly to demand a passing notice. Viewing the 
peculiar element of suspicion of motives so strong in Asiatic minds, and the 
importance the natives of India attach to every varying phase of the dealings of 
their rulers, it is clear that the “ Resolution” of 1852 was neither wise nor politic ; it 
is doubtful whether, under the circumstances, it was just. The reservation 
of “until farther orders,” so clumsily inserted in the Proclamation of 1841, mio-ht 
convey its special meaning to the ear of an English lawyer, but it is not likely to 
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Gold will continue as heretofore, to bo received into any of the mints 
. . for coinage, under the Act and Eules at present in force for 
the coinage of gold, but Mint certihcates for gold coins will be dis- 
charged in gold only, and no such certificate for gold will be accepted 
in any public treasury in liquidation of public demands, or on account 
of any payment to the Government whatever*”^ 

The Madras and Bombay Governments seem to have pertinaciously 
abstained from legislating on coinages and currencies, and their 
Statute Books are altogether silent on these subjects, imtil the action 
of the Supreme Government is brought to bear on them in 1835. 
Such being the case, I am unable to elucidate the measures of Mint 
progress in the minor Presidencies. 

have borne its full significance to the intelligence of the Native banker : apart from 
this, it is clearly a question whether the tenor of the Proclamation itself did not 
imply an understood obligation on the part of Government, to receive Wk the gold 
coined and issued under its provisions, coupled as those provisions were with the 
inducements held out to aid the circulation, that the officers of Government were 
enjoined “freely to receive these gold coins at the rates’* etc.; the onlyoWious 
restriction, beyond the formal “ until further orders,’* being that the pieces should 
not have “passed the limits of lightness allowed for wear** etc. 

1 The same writer in * Allen’s Indian Mail,* 1854, who clearly has had access to 
official documents, thus elucidates the motive and object of the Order of 1852: — “Wo 
havo explained the condition of the gold coin of India, and the erroneous principles 
adopted for its manufacture. Things continued in this state when the gold of 
California and Australia began to afiect the market, and to change the relative value 
of that metal to silver. The first considerable increase in the import of gold at 
Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, in 
that and the following years, for conversion into low-standard lion-device pie^ 
[XVII. of 1835}. The sending of gold to the mint at this period was in realily a 
mere sale of the metal to Government for silver, at the par rate of 15 to 1, which 
then began to prevail as the market rate. The Hint certificates obtained for gold 
delivered, were immediately paid in at that par, in satisfaction ox Government dues, 
or were negotiated at the biLW, where silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount in rupees at the par in question. 
The gold thus, when coined by the Mint, remained as a dead balance in the Govern- 
ment treasury, not being issuable at the par of 15 to 1^ in the condition of base 
standard coin, to which it had been mantaactured. Besides this process of gold 
accumulation through deliveries at the Calcutta Mint, low standard coin, previously 
issued, began also to he paid into the treasury, at the established par rate in ordinary 
trtmsactions [under the Proclamation of 1841}; so that out of a total amount 
of lion-device gold mohurs, not exceeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, which 
was the value of the coinage np to that date, as before shown, more than fifty 
Zacs were, in 1852, in deposit in the Government treasury as a dead tmsemqeiffile 
balance. It was at this time that the Govcnimont of India began to contemplate 
measures for converting its entire 5 per cent. Debt into Stocks at 4 per cent. The 
prospect, therefore, of having the balance to which the Government looked for the 
means of completing this operation rendered unserviceable for the ptupose by the 
substitution of gold coin, not a legal tender, for the rupees claimable by the public 
creditors who might elect to receive payment in cash, was no means agreeable, 
A prompt remedy was n6cc68ary, and the question being referred to the Court of 
Dixcctors, the desire to adhere still to their old principles suggested that the 
low standard gold coin, not being a legal tender, toe receipt of it by Government 
should be altogether stuped; and this was accordingly done in 1853, by public 
notice in the Gazette of Calcutta.” 
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Having completed this summary review of tlie gold and silver 
coinages, I now revert to Prinsep^s Tables.^ — ^E.T.] 

Table of the Coinages issued^ from the Calcutta Mint from 1801-2 

to 1832-33. 


OftlcialTear. 

Government and ludividaals. j 

Total sikkfl rupees. 

Gold. 



Silver. 




SA. B. 

A. 

p. 

SA. B. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,226 

12 

0 

31,56,366 

8 

0 

1802-3 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736 

8 

0 

47,92,584 

8 

0 

1803-4 

89,496 

8 

0 

77,41,674 

4 

0 

78,31,170 

12 

0 

1804-5 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060 

12 

0 

1,02,05,000 

12 

0 

1805-6 

1,30,454 

0 

0 

71,20,322 

12 

0 

72,50,776 

12 

0 

1806-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198 

12 

0 

1,64,05,972 

4 

0 

lS''7-8 

2,31,752 

4 

0 

1,45,80,126 

0 

0 

1,48,11,878 

4 

0 

1808-9 

50,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380 

4 

0 

1,11,81,181 

0 

0 

1809-10 

31,885 

8 

0 

82,76,886 

0 

0 

83,08,771 

8 

0 

1810-11 

10,29,656 

0 

0 

1,65,81,865 

0 

2 

1,76,11,521 

0 

2 

1811-12 

18,o4,703 

9 

4 

83,83,885 

12 

1 

1,02,38,589 

5 

5 

1812-13 

12,56,319 

0 

0 

78,51,046 

10 

0 

91,07,365 

10 

0 

1813-14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166 

11 

11 

39,23.020 

8 

7 

1814—15 

15,01,964 

14 

8 

71,29,817 

15 

1 

86,31,782 

13 

9 

1815-16 

9,35,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,463 

5 

5 

1,49,12,450 

9 

5 

1816-17 

13,63,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114 

5 

6 

2,35,11,315 

4 

2 

1817-18 

15,67,279 

9 

4 

55,15,411 

7 

8 

70,82,691 

1 

0 

1818-19 

3,63,105 

6 

8 

1,66,40,247 

2 

7 

l,70,03,3o2 

9 

3 

1819-20 

5,37,670 

9 

4 

2,63,46,438 

13 

3 

2,68,84,109 

6 

7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,215 

6 

11 

1,16,62,261 

6 

11 

1821-22 

4,26,331 

13 

4 

74,58,694 

4 

5 

78,85,026 

1 

9 

1822-23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 

68,52,391 

7 

8 

71,31,602 

14 

4 

1823-24 

1,26,509 

0 

0 

49,48,564 

6 

5 

50,75,073 

6 

5 

1824-25 

29,72,948 

6 

8 

69,66,557 

2 

3 

99,39,505 

8 

11 

1825-26 

33,65,020 

5 

4 

97,19,093 

15 

1 

1,30,44,114 

4 

5 

1826-27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,615 

0 

0 

1,15,24,447 

0 

0 

1827-28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

66,69,149 

15 

0 

71,48,765 

15 

0 

1828-29 

5,01,296 

0 

0 

57,00,840 

2 

11 

62,02,136 

2 11 

1829-30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,95,484 

11 

5 

94,19,516 

11 

5 

1830-31 

17,58,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496 

7 

8 

55,72,392 

7 

8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 

44,77,722 

14 

4 

63,17,114 

14 

4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479 

15 

8 

1,00,61,503 

15 

8 


3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

30,19,70,375 

1 

5 

33,38,33,361 

6 

1 


COPPER 

COINAGE. 






From 1801 to 1813 



... 10,99,170 

5 

6 




1813 to 1825-26 

... 5,87,785 

6 

6 




1826-27 to 1832- 

33 

... 16,11,461 

1 

5 









— 

— 

82,98,416 

13 

5 




Total sikkb rupees. 


33,71,31,778 

3 

6 


1 [I bad designed, as I intimated in a note p. 41, to bavo omitted all tbe details of 
tbe working of tbe Indian Mints. However, as I have since found reason to believe 
that a general return of tbe currencies issued by tbe East India Company would 
possess an interest with European readers, I have determined to abbreviate tbe re- 
dundances of Prinsep’s forms, and endeavoured to complete tbe several statements, 
as far as possible, from documents in tbe East India House, wbicb have been most 
liberally placed at my disposition by Col. Sykes.] 
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Table of Silver Coinage in the Prorincial Ilints, 



Coinage at the Calcutta Mint Sikhi Rs. 33,71,31,778 

Coinage at Benhres „ 10,58,15,663 

Coinage at Farrukhkhkd „ 7,20,95,733 

Coinage at Shgar „ 53,27,503 

Total Coinage of the Bengal Presidency from 1801-33 : Sikki Rs. 52,09,70,676 

[It vnU be seen that the totals ia the preceding Tables are given in sikka 
and in Furrukhabud rupees. Act XYII. of 1835 introduced the Com- 
pany’s rupee as the one uniform currency of all India ; this coin is composed 
of 165 grains of silver and 15 of alloy, and stands the declared equivalent of 
the old Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabdd, and Sonat rupees — ^being de:^ed as cor- 
responding in value to -fd-tus of the superseded Calcutta sikka rupee. All Govern- 
ment accounts, subsequent to the date of the passing of this Act, are therefore 
made up in the new or standard Company’s rupee. 

Table of the value of Crold md Silver Coined in the Mints of Cahuttaf 
Madras, and Bomhay in each year from 1833-34 to 1854-55. 

(From Official Beturus at the India House.) 


surer. ] OoM. Silver. Gold. Silver. GoUU Stiver. 


1833- 31 

1834- 35 
1836-36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 43 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45! 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 
1^49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 1 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 64 

1854- 55 


26,48.593 
16,84,838, 
11,97,344 i 
68,145 
2,54,266 1 
3,44,706! 
7.91,5571 
6,67,720: 
2,31,015 


1,66,335 
1,70,7601 
1,545351 
4.27,3351 
1,62, 0^10! 
7.04,7001 
3,24,625' 
12,17,8201 
6,25,500 


14,56,785 

26,766 


1,23,47,661 

1,33,10,055 

1,62,49,960 

2,98,14,802 

2,09,34,103 

2,67,63.743 

3,15,77.576 

1,64,10,686 

2,51,26,312 

2,06,11,864 

2,17,66,076 

2,83,35,602 

2,25.32,332 

1.64,78,122 

1,01,19,988 

1,33,03,209 

1,35,97.117 

1,21,31,097 

1,78,80,191 

2,73,66,206 

3.31.S2.702 

70,43,170 


Velaela Velne in 
Co.'i Sa. Co.*e Be. 


i39,58.80(« 43,11,500 
28,7S,200t 35,21,000 

The oporetlcine of 
the Mint were 
I suspended ITuta 
ISS&toldil. 


...... i 25,83,9/8 ... 

«... 5 16,40,203 ... 

42,28,459 ... 

88,595 31,73,430 ... 

1,0(^545 22,32,281 36,390 

I 60,84,016 ... 

3,00,000 34,95,301 ... 

12.98,670 ... 

8,64,372 16,300 
19,54,271 19,350 
86,37,082 ... 

..... 39.35,171 ... 

67.60A46 ... I 

28,08,429 ! 


10,83,156 j 
W5,286 
64,34,764 t 
82,71,877 I 
1,09,48,636 ! 
1,17,72.822 ! 

98,28,901 
120,3^.236 
61,75.339 
1,07,95.668 ! 
3,07,32,497 
1.54.60,180 I 
1,36,60.807 I 
66,46,056 I 
42,07.369 i 
1,11.98.761 I 
96.50,554 
1,20,^,906 
2 , 06,^,949 
2 , 37 , 98.471 
2*26,00,817 1 
37,47,416 j 


66.07,393; 

45,60,038' 

2M365i 

7,91,657: 

6,67,7201 

2,31.016' 


1,66,3361 

2,63,386' 

2.91,470: 

4,37.335 

4.62,930 

7.H700 

3,39,8261 

18,87,170 

6^,600 


14M785 

26,760 


1,77.42,217 

2,19,06,341 

2,26.84.724 

3^0^6,179 

3,18.82,739 

3,86,36,566 

8,14,06.«7 

234,48,922 

33837319 

330.^,736 

4,6737,031 

4,69,08,213 

3,8436.420 

2,92,09,094 

1,78,22398 

2,57,92,646 

2,41,13,043 

2.61,64,274 

434,06323 

630,99,^ 

635,34365 

1.36,6%<H6 


132,36,168 141.6831.983 73,18,140636,68.016 71,&49|34,60,993S8| 2,0634,348 7136,49386 












Table of Imports and- T’lrports of Treasure f Gold and Silver J in each of the Tresidencies of India, from 1813-1-1 to 1853-54, at 2s, the Ilup>ee. 
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BUITISII INDIAN ^[ONETABY SITATEM. 




niPOUTS and KXPOIiTS uv GOLD A.VP >lLVi:ii. 


SiJ 


The figures entered in tlie preceding Ofiicial Return, so fur as tlity 
relate* to the coinmcree oi Jkuigal from 1813-14 to 183:2-33, ‘'vill be 
found to differ from those originally published by rrinsep. Jt may 
bo neocssaiy to explain, that his Tables exhibited the imports and 
exports of the isolated rivsideney of Reiigal, aud, as such, compre- 
hended nut only the trade witli the ITiited Kingdom and foreign 
countries, but likewise the trailie of the Port of Calcutta, etc., with 
the (*oast and the other rresidun<‘ies. In the present return, the local 
j)ort to port trade is properly excluded.^ 

It will bo soon tliat the foregoing Table does not diserimmate the 
relative amount of gold and silver imported or exported in each year, 
nor do the official documents at command admit of the separation of 
the two items earlier than 1846-47 ; subsetpient to which, the pro- 
portion runs us follows, for the three Presidencies : — 




GOLD- 



SILVER. 



Importsi. 


Remains. 

1 ImpoKs. 

Exports. 

K**::iaiiis. 

18in-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 40 
lSl9-dO 
18j0-ol 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

851,738 

1.048.778 
1,401,748 

:l,lG0,t)Cl 
: 1,155,310 

1.338.778 
1,335,164 
1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 

52,829 

64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

T 818,848 
-r 1,039,117 
f 1,348,919 
■ r 1,095,793 
4-1,153,2941 
4- 1,267,613 
4- 1,166,359 
4- 1,083,871 

£ 

2,088,183 
024,612 
2,802,755 
2,236,146 
2,656,498 ; 
3,713,2801 
5,496,214! 
3,770,821 

710,978 
1,H6,370 
2,486,913 
906,374 
; 539,273 

1 847,923 

1 886,424 i 
1,466,030 

£ 

•41,377,205 

- 491,764 

- 315,842‘-i 

, 4-1,329,772 ! 
' -f-2, 117.225 
4-2,865,357 
t4, 609, 790 
4-2,304,791 


9,393,313 

389,409 

9,003,814 

23,688,509 

0,260,291 

14,428,218 


The proportions of each metal absorbed by the several divisions of 


I [ The delay that has occurred in the printing of this sheet enables me to add 
parallel returns' for the year 18J4-5o. The Mu'drus and Bombay totals hereunto 
subjoined are derived from olUtdal sources ; the Bengal return is taken from 
Bonnaud’s ‘ C'^7I^m(•rf‘:‘il Ar.nua!,* as the formal statements relating to that Presidency 
have not yet bei'ii r.-i.i.-ived at India House: — 


Bengal - 

Ma(&as 1 

Bombay | 

Z3CPOBXS. 

EIPOETS. 

NET IMEOKTS AND EXTOE rS, 

Net Imports. ■ Xet Exports, j 

£ 

603,154 
i 194,221 
1,188,013 

£ 

1,072,194 

521,814 

353,654 

£ 



835,250 

£ 1 

469,040 ! 

327,393 

Tota ! 

1 

1,986,288 ' 1,917,662 

^ 1 

38,626 


- [The unimportant discrepancies that maybe detected between flu* lower iigurcs 
of these totals and those entered at the end of the Table in page SC and elsewhere, 
are explained to have arisen from the varying results of working in gross and in 
detail, aud the exclusion of fractions of r^ees and the rejection of umt figures, to 
convert the rupee into sterling money at different stages of the arithmetical process.] 
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tliG Indian empire, during the eight years in question, are embodied in 
the annexed table 


Eesiaxits. 

Caicdtta. I 

Madras. 

1 Bombat, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1 Gold. 

Silver. 

184G-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

£ 

£ 

215,530 

302,554 

415,947 

275,543 

317,998 

401,243 

575,351 

481,756 

£ 

+ 835,294 
— 520,402 
+ 216,097 
-{- 585,117 
+ 595,154 
+ 1,654,039 
+ 2,342,201 
+ 1,166,317 

£ 

27,561 

48,558 

33,173 

55,091 

32,868 

76,069 

49,121 

86,719 

£ 

+ 51,469 

— 130,667 

— 649,826 

— 6,291 

+ 123,097 
+ 5,o61 

+ 491,353 
+ 375,115 

1 £> 

\ 605,757 

1 628,005 
899,799 
765,159 
802,428 
790,301 
541,887 
515,396 

£. 

490,442 

159,305 

749,571 

750,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,157 

1,776,176 

763,359 

3,045,922 

+ 6,874,477 

409,160 

+ 259,811 

5,548,732 

7,293,930 


In appropriate supplement to these Tables, and to enable my 
readers to judge of the comparative importance of the bullion traffic 
with India, I annex a statement from Col. Sykes* paper 'On the 
External Commerce of British India,* published in the ' Journal of 
the Statistical Society,’ for June, 1856, and farther brought up to 
the present date, which exliihits the relative values of goods and 
bullion imported and exported during the six years from 1849-50 
to 1854-55. 

Ahtraot ofimprts and IxporU of Goods and Bullion from 1849-50 to 1854-55.^ 


1 

rears 
ended 
MU April. 

Tota'* ^ 

(•: ( ■■ 

^ l ^ 

Total amount 
of Goods 
Imported into 
tho three 
Presidencies. 

Excess 
of Goods 
exported. 

Net import 
of 

Bullion. 

Excess of 
Exports of 
Goods, 
deducting 
Net Import 
of Bulhon. 

Bills drown 
upon India 
by the 
Directors. 

Pinal 

Balances of 
Trade in 
favor of India 
adjusted by 
other means. 

1849-50 

lSoO-51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

£ 

10.300.000 

11.659.000 
1*2,240,000 

10.071.000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 

£ 

17.312.000 

18.164.000 

19.879.000 

20.465.000 

19.295.000 

38.298.000 

£ 

7,012,000 

6,606,000 

7.639.000 
10,394,000 

8.173.000 

5.856.000 

£ 

2.425.000 

3.270.000 

4.133.000 

5.776.000 

3.389.000 
38,000 

£ 

4.587.000 

3.335.000 

3.506.000 

4.618.000 

4.748.000 

5.818.000 

£ 

2.936.000 

3.236.000 

2.777.000 

3.317.000 

3.850.000 

3.669.000 

£ 

1.651.000 
99,000 

729.000 

1.301.000 

934.000 

2.149.000 

Total... 



45,679,000 


26,648,000 


6,863,000 

Average 

11,289,000 

18,902,000 

7,613,000 

3,171,000 

4,441,000 

3,297,000 

1,143,000 

The Bonsai return for the year 1S31>5 j is taken from Bonnaud’s ' Oommercitd Annual,’ as the otilcial papers 
have not yet "been received from that Presidency. 


As the statements in the above Table are understood to have been 


1 [ Ml*. Low’s Circulars furnisli us -with the actual shipments of treasure for India 
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prepared from official C'ustom-lTouse returns, they may be accex>ted 
as pro-tanio autheiitic ; and as the Governraeut of the East India Com- 
pany adlierc to the highly primitive system <d* levying duties upon 
exi)orts, the totids thus obtained are probably as trustworthy as the 
corresponding entries of imports. 

As intimatch- connected with the subject of the demand for silver 
bullion in India, I also append a full return of the respL»nsibilities 
undertaken by the East India Comp:iny on aceouiit of railways in 
course of construction. I have not been able to obtain exact state- 
ments of tlie several amounts actually osponded in India — com- 
prising tlie sums repaid ])y the Government in silver coin in return 
for the gold depositeil in the treasury in Leadeiihall Street — but 
the ditiercncc between the totals ‘"paid iir^ and rc-issued in Eng- 
land” vill furnish an api^roximatc estimate of what the liability 
amounts to. 


by tlio roiuii^ular and l T’-. vcssch, durhig the year* 1855, 1S5C, imJ 

1S57, amounting to tlio ‘ ii.- t- a..'’: — 

1S55. 

L'yiTED Kiyonoir,^ ..January t-o Decniiiit'r}. < Hiir.a Pours ;ll luoutUs;. 

Oaleufta Croid ,€ n50 Silver £2,290.235 Silver £ 003,141 

Madras „ 17,780 „ 177,170 ,, 280,014 

Punibay „ 1,232 „ 2,207,400 51,344 

£10,371 £4,743,808 £043,400 

The grand total shippod for the East in 1855 Avas— From the Fiiited King- 
dom : Gold, £948,272 j Silver, £0,400,889. Other Ports: Gold, £243,239 ; Silver, 
£1,524,240. 

1850. 

UsiTKD K«GDoir. ^ t.TorK , 

Calcutta Gold £719 Siher £5,417,001 ‘.Silver £ 433,303 

Madras „ 2S,523 ,, 213,781 „ 327,404 

homhay „ 7,900 „ 4,748,031 „ 103,210 

£021,013 


£ 37,148 £ 8,370,503 £ 021,013 

Total exports fur tlie East from the Fiiitod Kingdom for 1850 ; Gf»Id, £401,7-10 ; 
Silver, £12,118,985. Other Ports : Gobi, £74,039 ; Silver, £l,yS0,01t>. 


I'SITED KtyGDOW. 


Calcutta.. .Gold, £ 36,040 Silver, £ r..n«o,ni r, 
Madras... „ 97,78vS „ 

Ponihay... „ 30,50.5 „ 5,275,050 


OXHLR rORTS, 

Gold, £30,800 Silver, £ 803,407 
15.300 ,, 4(‘.0,710 

,, 10,101 ,, 523.050 


£ 104,393 £ 11,308,011 £ 02,357 £ I,S8S,r»73 

Total exports fur the East from the United Kingdom : Gild, £200,275 ; Silver, 
£16,705,232. Other Ports : Gold, £259,080 ; Silver, £3,350, 080. 


’ fTlicrc nv«‘ no siiipir.piits for cither of the throe Proouleucici in J.iijiury, uatl h r 

th*iu>ay in February, iSm.' 
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It may be necessary to add that the payments into the Company’s 
Treasury on account of Bnilways commenced in 1848-49, and that 
the rate of exchange for Indian subscribers Tras permanently fixed at 
10^?. per Company’s rupeo.^ 


Table exhibiting the sunie paid into the JSast India Company^ Treamryy 
in LondeUy on aceomt of Railways in India^ up to ZOth Sept.y 1856. 


Xomes of Companies. 

Capital 

eanctloued. 

Total paid in. 

Be~l88izfid 

In Engliuia. 

East Indian 

£ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

£ 

6,219,733 

2,525,113 

1,926,854 

265,614 

334,511 

£ 

3,094,126 

866,268 

1,027,806 

92,480 

68,891 

Great Indian Peninsiila 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay and Baroda 

0- Of this total tho sum of £ 869,30 

19,731,000 

11 has hcon disbi 

11,271,325 
nrsed as Interesi 

5,139,565 a 
: on Capital. 


Another important item beating upon these details still remains 
to be noticed — ^that of the comparative value of the uneuirent silver 
coin received into the mint, as contrasted "vrith the amount of bullion 


1 [The rate of exchange thus permanently established, irrespective of intrinsic valne 
or any possible scheme of commercial par, has necessarily had the effect of insuring 
that nearly all the funds required for railw^s should be raised in England to the ex- 
cltision of Indian subscribers. The second Table at page 14 will indicate the intrinsic 
value of the Company’s rupee, and its details will exemplify how the exchangeable 
value of that coin is liable to be affected by external influences; but,, under ordinary 
circumstances, the par valne may be fairly taken at 2a. ; now, xmder this permanent 
and immutable arrangement, whatever the commercial rate of exchange might chance 
to rule at, Indian contributors to their own local railways had to pay 218 Company’s 
rupees for every £20 share, or about 9 per cent, more than the nominal value of me 
stock, while under favorable rates of exchange, such as we have experienced of late, 
^ remitting the money to England, the £20 share conld be purchased for about 184 
Company’s rupees, making a total difference of no less than 17 per cent I In a 
similar aegree have our Eastern speculators reason to complain of ilie comparative 
rates of interest; for while the Home Government was undertaking Ihese miuions of 
railway debts, and guaranteeing a minimum rate of profit at 5, and never less than 
4i per cent., the Government of India was endeavouring to persuade its obedient 
subjects that 4, and even 3^ percent. (28th October, 1853) was quite as much as 
their money was worth ; and the latter rate was not to form an ascending minimum 
'like the railway guarantee, hut a maximum, liable, on the .contrary, to reduction at 
any favorable moment, after the manner of the extinguishment of the 5 per cents, in 
1853 and their conversion into /owrs, the consentient holders of which were startled 
by the opening of a new loan at the former rate, in less than fourteen months after the 
completion of this— to use the words of the Governor-General — .“not the less suc- 
cessml” operation. To sum up these contrasts, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
relive vmue of money in the two countries ; which may be justly tested by the index 
until lately afforded by the legal rate of interest in each—that of ladia being 12, 
while that of England was 5 per cent.] 
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brought for eoiiiag(» by iiidivitluals iincoimwteJ with the State : ' the 
one indicating the amount ol‘ the old nirreiiey replaei^d by new coin, 
the other disclosing ilu* increase made to the circulating medium; 
though this latter is liable to be idtfcctCMl by too many varying iii- 
tliieiices to be received as any criterion of the total pcnnanently 
available to meet the* monetary wants of the country. 

I limit the iirescnt returns to tlu* luptH} or standard eurreuey;- 
coinmen<*ing with those of the year ItSoo-o-l, in order to embrace tlie 
entire period coiiiijrised in the parallel Tabic at i»age 81. 


^ [ Notw-ithstaiuliiig his remark on the subject at papre 41, Prinsop omitted to 
discriminate in his Table of the Coinages of the Calcutta Mint the separate amounts 
derived from each source. In the returns of the Provincial Mints (page 81) the 
difference is duly marked.] 

^ [The coinage of gold may he gathered, from the previous Tables, to have been 
in proportion to that of silver ; 

In the Calcutta Mint, from 1801-2 to 1832-33 as 3. IS to 30.19 

„ from 1833-34 to lS54-r55 as 1.32 to 41.68 

Madras from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .73 to 5.25 

Bombay from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .007* to 24. 

No gold was coined in’the European mints of the North-'Westem Provinces. J 



Assay jproduoe of Stiver Bullion received/ into the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in each year from 1833-34 to 
1854-55 / and of the value of the Siher Coinages for the same period. 
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e*3c<3coeococoT|<'^’^ 

eo4<»ocDtl-ooasOi-< s}C^co4<»oco'at'00»OrHciicC'i 
coeocoeoecicoc5'«j<'ii< 

j 30 GOx>ooooooaoaooo sooqogoqooo S0000000000000909 


The diminished coinage in 1S54>55 is attributed (authoritatively) to the decrease In the imports of silver bullion in that year. 
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It will be seen from the above figured details, that, during the last 
twenty-two years, the grand total of the coinage of silver in the East 
India Company’s mints has reached no less a sum than 71,55,49,286 
rupees, or £ 71, 554,928 : towards this amount 24, 19, 1 1,918 rupees were 
contributed by the old metal of the worn or recalled currencies ; and 
47,15,19,671 rupees constituted the proportion of bullion brought for 
coinage by individuals. It may be instructive to test a section of 
these returns in connexion with the statistics furnished by the bullion 
trade of India, illustrated at page 83. To select the same eight years 
for which the figures have been tabulated in that statement {i.e. 
1846-7 to 1853-4), it is to be observed, that the total amount of silver 
bullion — ^in excess of the returned coin — ^minted at the three Presi- 
dencies, during the period, was over 20 crore of rupees, or twenty 
millions sterling while the balance of silver bullion remaining in 
India, on the traffic of the same interval, is seen to amount to 
14,42,82,180 rupees, or less than fourteen and a half millions sterling. 
The results of the two returns are not so directly dependent on each 
other, that their non-accordance need cause surprise, nor is there any 
reason why the five and a half millions of surplus coin may not have 
been re-exported in that shape, in the ordinary course, even if we did 
not know that the Company’s rupee has hitherto supplied much of the 
circulating medium of Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Straits settle- 
ments. There is no ground for supposing that any quantity of the 
silver bullion, used for Mint purposes, is at this time supplied by India 
itself — though it contributed not unimportantly to the local mints 
up to 1832-33. ^ "We may fairly, therefore, take the ebb and flow of 
bullion, in the every-day transactions of commerce, as a momentary 


1 [ Detail of Silver Bullion^ over and above the recalled coin, minted at the three. 

Presidencies, 


Por the years 

1846- 47 . 

1847- 48 . 

1848- 49 . 

1849- 50 . 

1850- 51 . 

1851- 52 . 

1852- 53 . 

1853- 54 . 


Company’s Rupees. 


1,78,20,573 \ 
62,15,878 ( 
93,86,998 ( 

1,93,79,343; 

2,27,20,336 \ 
3,73,55,808 ( 
5,45,13,630 ( 
3,28,26,087; 


5,28,11,792, excluding 
Bombay for 1848-49, 

14,74,15,861 


Co^s Rs. 20,02,27,653 


Bengal total 
Mamras total 
Bombay total 


10,68,53,021 

1,36,78,352 

7,96,96,280 


Co’sBs. 20,02,27,653—] 


- [Seo Tabic, page 81.] 
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index of the amount of coin removed by soa-transport ; though such a 
test would by no means demonstrate either the maximum or minimum 
of that drain in exceptional instances. The inland or conterminous 
absorption of coined money, on the other hand, is far beyond the reach 
of the boldest speculation; but, with an existing frontier line ex- 
tending from Mekran to the Straits of Malacca, and with the various 
imperfectly civilized races on our borders all seeking eagerly for the 
precious metals, we may imagine that the outgoing in these directions 
can scarcely be inconsiderable. However, even admitting that India 
temporarily retains the full 14.4 millions of the 20 coined for her in 
eight years, the amount can by no means bo said to be excessive,^ nor 
is it to be expected — while the monetary laws remain as at present con- 
stituted — that the demand should be proportionately lessened; and, 
as much has been written regarding the undue absorption of bullion 
by India at large, it may be fitting that I should observe that, 
whatever may have constituted the attracting magnet, or wherever 
the ultimate resting-place of the precious metals may have been, 
in olden times ; there is now good and sufficient reason why silver 
should continue to flow towards our Eastern dominions. Hot to 
touch upon the obvious commercial necessities of our trade as of 
late balanced, it is to be remembered that India has advanced con- 
siderably in material prosperity : not only is there enhanced security 
of life and property, together with a manifest and natural in- 
crease of the population, but the facilities of traffic and real wealth 
have progressed with equal strides under our rule. There is now 
but little object in hoarding, less in secreting; the palpable value 
of money is better understood ; and even its conversion into ornaments 
lias comparatively ceased since the introduction of the more extensively 
alloyed rupee, the hardness of the metal of which neither workei's 


] d. Ihe population returns, though most minutely accurate for some portions of 
India, are but mere guess-work for others. The following is the latest return I have 
been able to obtain at the East India House, This will give for British India a 
return of 1.1 rupee per head of increase to the currency in eight years : 


POPULATION OP INDIA. 

Under direct administration of the Governor-General (in- 
cluding the Panjab, Nagporc, and Oude) 

Under Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 

Under Lieut.-Governor of North-YVest Provinces 

Under Governor of Madras 

Under Governor of Bombay 


23,055,972 

41,212,562 

33,216,365 

22,437,297 

11,109,067 


Total British Possessions 131,031,263 

Total Independent and protected Native States 48,423,630 

Total Foreign States (French and Portuguese) 517,149 


Total 179,972,042 — ] 
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nor wearers approve. Equally have the advantages of direct money 
payments reached the comprehension of the masses, for not only, as 
has been remarked,^ do the landholders no longer pay the Government 
demand in kind, but, more important still, the adherence to that 
primitive mode of liquidation has been generally discontinued among 
the village communities in their internal apportionment of responsi- 
bilities. 

1 may be permitted, in conclusion, to remark, in regard to the 
proposed re-introduction of a gold coinage, that I am altogether 
opposed to such a measure. A. metal that must be expected pro- 
gressively to fall in value — whatever the immediate needs of Europe 
may seem to evidence to the contrary — ^is not calculated to be favor- 
ably received by the people of India, especially as its market rate 
has already been sensibly affected in that country by the gold dis- 
coveries of Australia. 

However, on the other hand, I am confident that much of the 
threatened difficulty might be met by a well-devised scheme for a 
paper currency, to consist of Grovernment Hotes duly notified as legal 
tenders, and definitively recognised as receivable in payment of the 
State revenue ; but, in such a case, there must be no reservation of 
until further orders,’’ as in the Gold Proclamation of 1841; nor 
must there be permitted to exist a possibility of any future Adminis- 
tration reducing the One Hundred Eupee Hote into one of the current 
value of eighty,® as was effected, in regard to all the securities involved, 
by the conversion of the old five per cent, stock. Possibly few 
nations could be met with, better prepared than the people of 
India, to accept a sound and carefully elaborated plan for a repre- 
sentative currency. As contrasted with their conventional moralify, 
whether religious or social, their commercial faith and probity stand 
out in prominent relief. What they respect among themselves, they 
revere in their rulers ; and, in spite of some awkward incidents in the 
history of British India, the English name still stands exalted with 
the mass of the population, who have’ concerned themselves less about 

^ [Col. Sykes, supra cit, p. 84.] 

2 [The Government orders of 1853-54 directly affected the interest alone of the 
funds assailed— reducing it from 5 to 4 per cent.— the selling price of the securities 
rrmoiuiug Mttlo helow par; but the opening of the 5 per cent, loan of 1855 depre- 
eii;l(i(l liio mai’uci value of the principal of the converted stock, in proportion to the 
relatively enhanced rate of interest offered under the new loan. In the one case, 
the pubnc naturally inferred that the Government was acting in good faith, and 
justified— by knowledge inaccessible to the non-official world — in the reduction 
enforced ; a feeling that was still further confirmed hy the distinctive proclamation of 
the closing of aU. open 4 per cent, loans, and the invitation of subscriptions at 3^ per 
cent. In the second instance, those who had relied upon the equity, superior infor- 
mation, or prescience of the Government, discovered their error.] 
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the acts and policy of the Central Government, than the immediate 
rule of the high-principled gentlemen whom this country has ordinarily 
sent to administer in detail the local sections of our Eastern empire. 
In similar relative degree to their advancement and civilization, 
does their knowledge of the intricacies of banking and exchange 
strike our European perceptions; so that, whether under the aspect 
of confidence in our probity, or comprehension of our measures, the 
Indian public may be said to be fully prepared to welcome an im- 
proved and enlarged system of state finance. But, as I desire to 
confine myself to the record of facts, and ordinarily abstain from 
speculation or argument, I bring these observations to a somewhat 
abrupt close. — ^E.T.] 


[As Prinsep’s UseM Tables are now definitively associated with his 
ISTumismatic Essays, it will be expedient to amplify the former by any 
information regarding Indian coinage equivalents or monetary values 
that may chance to be readily accessible; I therefore append a few 
notes on these subjects, extracted from that admirable work. Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s ^ Glossary of Terms used in the ITorth- Western Provinces of 
India.’' 


“Dumeee, damri. .... Dumree is commonly known as a 

nominal coin, equal to or 3| Dams; or between 2 and 3 Gundas— so that a 
Dumree varies from 8 to 12 Cowrees, according to the good will and pleasure of 
the money-changers. It may be useful to subjoin fiom the ‘ Dewan Pusund’ a table 
showing the value of Dumrecs and Dams : — 


1 Dumree, 





■ H 

dams. 


2 Dumrees, 






dams, .. 

... 1 chhudam. 

3 Dumrees, 





H 

dams. 

4 Dumrees, 






dams, .. 

... 1 adhela. 

5 Dumrees, 





15 

dams. 

6 Dumrees, 





18f 

dams, .. 

... } puesa. 

7 Dumrees, 





22 

dams. 

8 Dumrees, 





25 

dams, .. 

... 1 puesa. 

9 Dumrees, 





28 

dams. 

10 Dumrees, 

11 Dumrees, 





311 

34| 

dams, .. 
dams. 

... IJ puesa. 

12 Dumrees, 

13 Dumrees, 





40 

dams, .. 
dams. 

... IJ puesa. 

14 Dumrees, 





44 

dams, .. 

...If puesa. 


1 [To those Tvho are curious in the science of numbers and would study the 
progressive arrangement of popular totals, I would recommend the perusal of the 
elaborate article, ‘ Chaurhsi,* p. 151.] 
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15 Dumrees, 47 dams. 

16 Dumrees, 50 dams, 1 tuka. 

Tke table is given "with some slight variations in the ‘ Zoohdutu-l-Quwanecn,* 
but in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness. 

“Dam, ^1*1 d§,m The Dam in the Ayeen-i-Akberee, and in 

most Revenue accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of a rupee ; but to the 
common people it is known as the 50th part of a Tuka : 25 therefore go to a Pysa, 
and 12| to an Adhela. 

“ Chhudam, chhadkm Literally, six dams; equal 

to two dumrees. The proper amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation 
it is called Chhudam. 

“Gunda, aScS gandk Like the Dam, the Gunda of account 

and the Gunda of practice do not coincide. Gundas of account are but little used 
in the North- Western Provinces, except in Bences and the Debra Doon, and, in 
consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the Nuzurkna accounts of Rohilcund 
are frequently drawn out in Gundas. This Gunda is the 20th part of an Anna. 
The Gunda known to the common people is not of stable amount ; sometimes four, 
and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, go to a pucka Dumree, or Chhudam, 
according to the pleasure of the money dealers, or the state of the market. Not- 
withstanding this variable amount, as a Gunda is equivalent to four Cowrecs, 
^ to count by Gundas,' signifies to count by fours, or by the quarternary scale, to 
which the natives are very partial in the same way as to count by gahees, or 
punjas, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. As four Cowrees make one 
Gunda, so do twenty Gundas make one Pun, and sixteen Puns make one Kuh^wun. 
But there are grades of monetary value even below that of Cowree; for the 
Hindtis seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities, as they are 
with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article Crore. Thus 3 Grant, or 4 
Kak, or 5 But, or 9 Dunt, or 27 Lou, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Suno are each equi- 
valent to one Cowree, These are not in practical use in the North-Western Provinces, 
but are entered in several account books, and many of them appear to be employed in 
the Bazar translations of Cuttack and parts of Bengal. See Rushton's * Gazetteer,' 
vol. i., p. 182, 1841, The Cowree shell, the Cypreea Moneta, has been subject to 
strange diminution of value, in consequence of the facilities of commerce, by which 
their worth has been depressed below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 Cowrees ; in 1756, for 2,560 Cowrees; and at this time as many 
as 6,500 Cowrees may be obtained for the rupee. Cowree in Persian is translated 
by Khur-mohra, literally, a ‘jackass’s’ or ‘mule’s' shell; because mules are orna- 
mented in that country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain's bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by Wuda, which Ibn Batuta says is carried 
in large quantities from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, where it is used as coin ; and 
therefore there can be no doubt that the Cypraea Moneta is meant. The Kamoos adds 

suspended from the neck to avert the evil eye, as it 

is in India to this day,^ provided the neck shell is split or broken. Among European 
nations, excepting the English, these shells are known by the name of PorceH, 

1 [“ Gunda is also the name applied to the knotted striug which is suspended round 
a child’s neck for the same puipose; but not, apparently, because it has any connec- 
tion with the Cowree Amulet.”] 
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Porcellain, Porcellanen, and Porcelaine, on account of tlic fancied resemblance of 
their shape to that of the back of a little pig, whence wo have the Chinese porcelain, 
of which the glaze, or varnish, is similar to that of the Cowree. 

“CnoitE, karor . . . . Ten millions. The names of the higher 

numbers are thus given in the ^ Zoobdut-ool-Quwanoen.’ 100 Crore = 1 Urub; 
100 Urub = 1 Kjhurub; 100 K,hurub = 1 Neel; 100 Noel =1 Pudum; 100 
Pudum == 1 Sunkjh; 100 Sunk,h ==: 1 XJld; 100 Uld = 1 Unk; 100 Unk = 1 
Pudha.”] 


9 



BRITISH INDIAN 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The system of Weights established by Eegulatioa YII. of 1833, 
is founded on the same unit as the rupee of the equalized monetarj- 
system of British India, it having been found that the weight of 
the Madras, Bombay, and Tarru^abad mpee, already very generally 
used throughout Tipper and Western India, as the foundation of the 
Ser and Man, could be substituted for the sikka weight of Bengal 
by a very slight modification of the latter, which would be hardly 
perceptible in commercial dealings. Other palpable advantages of 
the introduction of the new weight were pointed out,^ of which it is 
only necessary here to allude to the three following : — 

1. That the man formed Jhom the modified weight would be 
precisely equal to one hundred English troy pounds ; and 

2. That thirty-five sbtb would also be precisely equal to seventy- 
two pounds avoirdupois ; — thus establishing a simple connection void 
of fractions, between the two Enghsh metrical scales and that of 
India. 

3. The weight of the new unit nearly accorded with the average 
weight of many of the native tolas sent home for examination at the 
London mint, by order of the Honourable Court of Directors ; as well 
as with that of Akbar, deduced from the weight of many coins of 
that emperor. 

We shall begin the present division of our subject, as in the case 
of the Indian coins, by setting forth in the first instance the present 
legal system, and afterwards providing a brief descriptive catalogue 
of the many other weights prevailing throughout the Company's 
provinces, with comparative tables for the conversion of one denomi- 
nation into the other. 

The unit of the British Indian ponderary system is called tjie 
tola. It weighs 180 grains English troy weight. Erom it upwai'ds 

1 yid$ a paper on the subject in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ' 
for October, 1832, vol. i., p. 445. 
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are derived the heavy weights, viz. : — Chhatak, Ser, and Man (or 
Maund) ; and, by its subdivisions, the small or jeweller’s weights, 
called Mashas, Batis, and Dhans. 

The following scheme comprehends both of these in one series : — 


Panseri.i 

Scr.3 

Chhatfik.s 

Tolfi.i 

Mfisha.5 

Rati.6 

Dhfin.7 

8 

40 

640 

3200 

38400 

307200 

1228800 

1 

5 

80 

400 

4800 

38400 

153600 


1 

16 

80 

960 

7680 

30720 



1 

5 

60 

480 

1920 




1 

12 

96 

384 





1 

8 

32 






1 

4 


The man (or that weight to which it closely accords in value, and 
to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale) has been hitherto 
better known among Europeans by the name of ‘ bazar maund,’ but 
upon its general adpption, under Begulation VII. of 1833, for all 
transactions of the British Government, it should be denominated the 
British Maund (in Hindi, Angrezi Man), to distinguish it at once 
from alL other weights in use throughout the country.® 

The Panseri is, as its name denotes, a five-ser weight, and there- 
fore should not form an integrant point of the scale ; but, as its use is 
very general, it has been introduced for the convenience of reference. 

The Ser being the commonest weight in use in the retail business 
of the bazars in India, and being liable, according to the pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every article sold as 
well as for every market, is generally referred to the common unit in 
native mercantile dealings, as, ‘‘the ser of so many tolas,” (or sikkas, 
baris, takas, etc.). The standard or bazar ser being always 80 toliis. 

The chhatak is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, and is 
commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Bengali, Icachcha) 
thus marking the line between the two series, which are otherwise 
connected by the relation of the ser, etc. to the tola. 

The tola is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals and 

1 JPanseri, from or ^ , IJlf “five,*’ and^.^ “as<?r.” 

2 Ser, ^ to (Shakespear 

3 Chhatdk, from s. “ six,” and “ a mark.” 

^ Told, . 

5 Mdsha, 

® Saitj s. j j L5^ ? ^ Dlidn^ rice/ 

3 In the same way the Madras, Bombay, FarrulAfibad rupee (when the sikkfi 
rupee is abolished, and an English device adopted), may be called “the British 
rupee,” and in the native languages Hupya Jugrezi. 
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coin ; all bullion at the mints is received in this denomination, and the 
tables of bullion produce (as seen in the foregoing pages) are calculated 
per 100 tolas. It is also usual at the mints to make the subdivisions 
of the tola into anas (sixteenths) and pa’is, in lieu of mashas and ratis. 

Mashas, ratfs, and dhans, are used chiefly by native goldsmiths and 
jewellers. They are also employed in the native evaluation by assay 
of the precious metals ; thus, ‘ 10 mashas fine ’ signifies 10-12ths pure, 
and corresponds to ' lOoz. touch’ of the English assay report of 
silver. There is a closer accordance with the English gold assay 
scale, inasmuch as the 96 ratis in a tola exactly represent the 96 carat 
grains in the gold assay pound, and the dhan, the quarter-grain. As 
it is sometimes necessary to convert the assay report from one denomi- 
nation into the other, ^ the following comparative tabic is here inserted. 


Table of the Correspondence of Mnglish and Indian Assay Weights, 



ASSAY. 

HIlTDTr 
ASSAY rO£ 
BOTH 
ItlETALS. 

ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HIND IT 
ASSAY. 

ENGLISH ASSAY. 

HINDU 

ASSAY. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

Fine. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

Pine. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

Pine. 

oz. dwts. 

ct. grs. 

lush. 

rat. 

oz. dwts. 

ot. ers. 

msh. 

rat. 

oz, dwts. 

ct. 

ffPS. 

msh. 

rat. 

12 0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

11 0 

22 

0 

11 

0 

10 0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

11 17| 

23 

3 

11 

7 

10 17| 

21 

8 

10 

7 

9 17J 

19 

3 

9 

7 

11 15 

23 

2 

11 

6 

10 15 

21 

2 

10 

6 

9 15 

19 

2 

9 

6 

11 12^ 

23 

1 

11 

5 

10 12i 

21 

1 

10 

5 

9 12i 

19 

1 

9 

5 

11 10 

23 

0 

11 

4 

10 10 

21 

0 

10 

4 

9 10 

19 

0 

9 

4 

11 7| 

22 

3 

11 

3 

10 7i 

20 

3 

10 

3 

9 7J 

18 

3 

9 

3 

11 5 

22 

2 

11 

2 

10 5 

20 

2 

10 

2 

9 5 

18 

2 

9 

2 

11 2i 

22 

1 

11 

1 

10 2| 

20 

1 

10 

1 

9 2| 

18 

1 

9 

1 


(To find the corresponding decimal assay, see the tables in pages 10, 11. The 
English assay report is generally ^ so much worse (or better) * than standard, but the 
touch is easily known therefrom, the standard being 11 oz. for silver and 22 carats for 
gold; or 11 mhshas, Hindti reckoning.) 

The correspondence of the Indian system of weights with the 
troy weight of England, and with the ' systeme metricale ’ of Erance, 
may be best shown by a table. The coincidence of the former is 
perfect : in the latter, the masha nearly accords with the gramme, and 
the ser with the kilogramme. 


BEITISH INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH TBOY WEIGHTS. 

EEENCH WEIGHTS. 

One Man 


lbs. 

100 

oz. 

0 

dwts. 

0 

grs. 

0 


grammes. 

37320.182 

One Ser 


2 

6 

0 

0 


933.005 

One Chhatfik 



0 

1 

17 

12 

— 

58.310 

One Tolh : 



0 

0 

7 

12 


11.662 

One Mfisha 


0 

0 

0 

15 



0.972 

One Eati 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

1.875 

■■ 

0.122 








1 Especially in the translation of Eegulations^ concerning the mints, the English 
expressions being unintelligible without explanation. 


7 
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For the conversion of English troy weights into thoso of India, the 
following scale will snflice, since the simplicity of their relation renders 
a more detailed table unnecessary. 


Lb. Troy. 

Oz. 

Dwt. 

Grain. 

ToUs and Decimals. 

1 

12 

240 

5760 

= 32.000 


1 

20 

480 

= 2.6666 etc. 



1 

24 

= 0.1333 etc. 




1 

= 0.0055 etc. 


The accordance of the mm weight with the lOOlbs. troy of England 
affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative value in the standards 
of other countries employed in weighing the prccions metals, since 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in lbs. troy. The following 
are a few of the valuations for the principal weights of Europe, etc. 
extracted from EeHy’s ^ Cambist,' p. 222. The weights in troy grains 
have been converted into tolas by dividing them by 180. 

Table of Comparison of the Told and Man with the Gold and Biher, or 
Troy, weights of other countries. 


PLACE ABTD DEBrOMUTATION. 

Weight of a 
single Iti, mark, 
etc. in tolas. 

Number equal 
to 1 man, or 100 
lbs. I'oy. 

Aleppo 

Metical 

0.405 

7890.410 

Basea 

Miscal 

0.450 

8000.000 

Caieo 

Rottolo 

36.965 

86.564 

Calicut 

Miscal 

0.383 

8347.826 

China 

Tael 

3.221 

993.446 

Constantinople, . 

Chequee 

27.538 

116.199 

Damascus 

. Ounce 

2.600 

1252.173 

Denmaek 

Mark 

20.183 

158.546 

England 

Pound 

32.000 

100.000 

France 

Kilogramine 

85.745 

87.320 

Germans’ 

Cologne mark 

20.044 

159,645 

Holland 

Mark 

21.100 

151.658 

Italy ... 

. Florence and Leghorn libra .. 

29.111 

109.923 

Mocha 

Vakia 

2.655 

1205.020 

Pegu 

. Tical 

1.138 

2427.307 

Persia 

. Dirham 

0.839 

3812.297 

Portugal 

. Mark 

19.675 

162.642 

Prussia 

. Mark 

20.050 

159.600 

Rome 

. Libbra 

29.077 

110.049 

Russia 

. Pound 

35..102 

91.161 

Spain 

, Mark 

19.725 

162.230 

Venice 

. Mark 

20.452 

156.457 

Vienna 

Mark 

24.072 

132.933 


The principal dealings in bulhon being with England, where it is 
weighed by the pound troy, while in India it is received by the 
tola, a simple table for the mutual conversion of these two weights 
(without regard to mans and sers) may be useful: it needs no 
explanation. 
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Tadle for the mutual eonversioyi of Tolas and Founds Troy, 


Tolas into Pouitds Thoy and Decimals. 

Trot PoirirDs into Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tolas. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

1000 

31.2500 

550 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

55 

1760 

990 

30.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

3168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

51 

1632 

950 

29.6875 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

14.6875 

92 

2944 

47 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

440 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4375 

88 

2816 

43 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

850 

26.5625 

400 

12.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

12.1875 

84 

2688 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5625 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2500 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9376 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2628 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.3125 

78 

2496 

33 

1056 

770 

24.0625 

320 

10.0000 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

750 

23.4375 

800 

9.3750 

75 ! 

2400 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

730 

22.8125 

280 

8,7500 

73 

2336 

• 28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 i 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

680 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2176 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

660 

20.6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

672 

650 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

64 

2048 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0625 

160 

5.0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4.6875 

60 

1920 

15 

480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

59 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

570 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

384 

560 

17,5000 

100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

1 

11 

352 


To convert the decimals of a Xb. into ounces and dwts,^ and vice versS, 


12 oz. 

= 1.000 

6 oz. 

== 0.500 

20 dw^t. = 

0.083 

9 dwt. 

0.037 

11 

.916 

5 

.416 

18 

.075 

7 

.029 

10 

.833 

4 

.833 

16 

.066 

5 

.020 

9 

.750 

3 

.250 

14 

.058 - 

3 

.012 

8 

.666 

2 

.166 

12 

.051 

2 

.008 

7 

.583 

1 

.083 

10 

.041 

1 

.004 


1 ounce troy == 2.667 tol^s, or 2 tol^is 8 m&.slias. 
7^ dwts, „ =1 tol&,, and 1 dwt. — 1.33 tolSi. 
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The same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between the 
Indian weights and the avoirdupois weights of England ; hut, as the 
latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce, excepting 
those of bullion and some other trifling articles, it becomes necessary 
to give tables for their conversion at greater length. In these, as on 
former occasions, the system of expressing fractions in decimals has 
been preferred, from the very great facility it affords in taking out 
the equivalents of quantities to which the tables do not extend. 
Decimal numeration is too well understood in the present day to 
require explanation, but one example may be advantageously given as 
applying to all the tables hereafter constructed on the same principle : 

Eeq^uired the equwdent of b'lfibZ mane, 35 eere, 6 chhatdhs, in 
moir&u^ois pounds. 

Taking the mimbera opposite to 57, 35, and 30 respectively, and removing tlie 
decimal point, — in the first three places, to the right hand ; — in the second, one 
place to the right ; — and in the third, one place to the left, we have 
57,000 mans = 4690286. 

350 = 38800. 

3 = 246.857 

37 sera = 76.114 

6 chhats. = .771 

lbs. 4719409.742 = 12 ounces nearly. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 pounds avoirdupois, the fol- 
lowing simple and accurate rules for their mutual conversion, will he 
found equally convenient with the table. 

Rule I . — To convert Indian weight into avoirdupois weight, 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72, and divide by 35: the 
result win he the weight in lbs. av. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36, and divide by 49 ; the 
result wHL he the weight in cwt. av. 

Rifle II. — To convert avoird/upois weight into Indian weight, 

1. Multiply the weight in lbs. av. by 35, and divide by 72 ; the 
result win he the weight in sers. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in cwts. by 49, and divide by 36 : the 
Tesult win he the weight in mans, or maunds.^ 

One ton = 27.222 mans, or 27J mans nearly. 

One man = 82-f-lbs. av. exactly. 

» Por facility of recollection this rule may be expressed in arithmetical poetry thus : 

Of one hundred weight should you incline 
' A sum in Indian mam to fix ; — 

First multiply by forty-nine, 

And then divide by thirty-six. 
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Table for comerting New Bazar Mans {or Mdunds), Sers, and 
CJihaWcs, into Avoirdupois Pounds, and Decimals, 


Mans. 

Pounds, Avoir. 

Mans. 

Pounds, Avoir. 

Sers. 

Pounds, Av. 

Value of oz. and 
dram in deci- 
mals of lb. 

100 

8228.571 

55 

4525.714 

sers 40 

82.286 

oz. 

16 = 

dec. 

1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443.429 

39 

80.228 

15i 

,9687 

98 

8064.000 • 

* 53 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 ■ 

52 

4278.857 

37 

76.114 


.9063 

96 

7899.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

.8750 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

13i 

.8438 

94 

7734.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8125 

93 

7652.571 

48 

3949.715 

33 

67.886 


.7813 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867 429 

32 

65.829 

12 

.7500 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 


.7188 

90 

7405,714 

45 

3702.857 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6875 

89 

7323.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

69.667 

loi 

.6503 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3538.286 

28 

57.600 

10 

.6250 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

H 

.5938 

86 

7076.671 

41 

3373.716 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5625 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 


.5313 

84 

6912.000 

39 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.5000 

83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 


.4688 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4375 

■ 81 

6665.143 

36 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

6| 

.4063 

80 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3760 

79 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 

H 

.3438 

78 

6418.286 

33 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

5 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633.143 

17 

34.971 


.2813 

76 

6253.714 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32.914 

4 

.2500 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

30.857 


.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 


.1563 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2139.429 

11 

22.628 


.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

2057.143 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15drs.=.0586 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

13 

.0508 

66 

5430.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5348.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0430 

64 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

4 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

3 

6.171 

9 

.0351 

62 

5101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1316,573 

1 

2.057 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234.287 

Gliliat. 8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

59 

4854 857 

14 

1152.000 

4 

0.514 

5 

.0194 

58 

4772.572 

13 

1069,715 

3 

0.386 

4 

.0156 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987,430 

2 

0.257 

3 

.0117 

56 

4608.000 

11 j 

905,144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 


(The last column serves for the conversion of the decimals of a pound avoirdupois 
into ounces and drams. It will be found useful also with the two following Tables.) 
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Table for the conversion of Mans {or Maunds) into Tons, Hundred- 
weights, mid Founds, 


Haus. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Mans. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

100000 

3673 

9 

43.00 

100 

3 

13 

62.67 

10000 

367 

6 

105.10 

90 

3 

6 

13.72 

9000 

330 

12 

27.39 

80 

2 

18 

86.86 

8000 

293 

17 

61.68 

70 

2 

11 

48.00 

7000 

257 

2 

95.97 

60 

2 

4 

9.14 

■ 6000 

220 

8 

18.26 

50 

1 

16 

82.29 

5000 

183 

13 

52.55 

40 

1 

9 

43.43 

4000 

146 

18 

86.84 

30 

1 

2 

4.67 

3000 

no 

4 

9.13 

20 

0 

14 

77.71 

2000 

73 

9 

43.42 

10 

0 

7 

38.85 

1000 

36 

14 

77.71 

9 

0 

6 

68.57 

900 

33 

1 

25.13 

8 

0 

5 

98.28 

800 

29 

7 

84.56 

7 

0 

5 

16.00 

700 

25 

14 

31.99 

6 

0 

4 

42.11 

600 

22 

0 

91.42 

5 

0 

3 

75.42 

500 

18 

7 

38.85 

4 

0 

2 

105.14 

400 

14 

13 

98.28 

3 

0 

2 

21.65 

300 

11 

0 

45.71 

2 

0 

1 

52.57 

200 

7 

6 

105.14 

1 

0 

0 

82.28 


Table for converting Avoirdupois weights into British Indian weights. 


Tons. 

Mans or 

Bilzilr Maunds. 

Cwts. 

Mans or 

Bdzdr Maunds. 

Lbs. 

Mans or 

Bdzdr Maunds, 

100 

mns. 

2722 

sr. 

10 

cliliat. 

10 

19 

inns. 

25 

sr. 

34 

clibat. 

7« 

100 

mns 

1 

sr. 

8 

ebb at. 

90 

2450 

1 

9 

18 

24 

20 

Oi 

4 

90 

1 

3 

12| 

80 

2177 

32 

8 

17 

23 

5 

80 

0 

38 

i4 

70 

1905 

23 

7 

16 

21 

31 

2 

70 

0 

34 

0 

60 

1633 

14 

6 

15 

20 

16 

lOX 

3| 

m 

60 

0 

29 


50 

1361 

5 

5 

14 

19 

2 

50 

0 

24 

4 

40 

1088 

36 

4 

13 

17 

27 

40 

0 

19 

7 

30 

816 

27 

3 

12 

16 

13 

14-4 

30 

0 

14 

95 

20 ! 

544 

18 

2 

11 

14 

38 

20 

0 

9 

iij 

10 

272 

9 

1 

10 

13 

24 

7i 

4 

10 

0 

4 

13^ 

6 

9 

245 

0 


9 

12 

10 

9 

0 

4 

8 

217 

31 

4 

8 

10 

35 

9 

8 

0 

3 

14J 

7 

190 

22 

5h 

7 

9 

21 


7 

0 

3 

6$ 

6 

163 

13 

7" 

6 

8 

6 

12| 

6 

0 

2 

145 

5 

136 

4 

81 

5 

6 

32 

5 

0 

2 

7 

4 

108 

35 

10 

4 

5 

17 

4 

0 

1 

16|- 

3 

81 

26 

llj 

3 

4 

3 


3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

54 

17 

13 

2 

2 

28 

^7? 

*8 

2 

0 

0 

16| 

1 

27 

8 

14| 

1 

1 

14 

1 

0 

0 

7f 
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The British Indian system of weights having been ordcz'ed by Begu- 
lation YII. of 1833, to supersede the bazar weights previously used, 
(of which the unit was the old Mnrshidabad rupee weight of 179.666 
troy grains, called the sikka weight), in all Government transactions, 
a corresponding adjustment was made of all- the weights in use at the 
several Government offices of the metropolis — the custom-house, the 
mint, the treasury, the bank, and the police ; and sets of standard ser 
and tola weights of brass were ordered to be prepared at the mint for 
distribution to all the collectors’ offices of the Bengal presidency. 

The Begulation in question expressly avoided enforcing the change 
by any penal enactment, trusting that the sense of public convenience 
would quickly ensure its substitution for the irregular system now pre- 
valent ; and directing only that the verification and adjustment of all 
weights at the Calcutta and Sagar assay offices, should be made for 
the futm’c in accordance with the new sede. 

In the ordinary dealings of commerce, the difference between the 
bazar weights and the new weights is not recognizable : indeed the 
error of single large weights is generally found to exceed the amount 
of modification now introduced : no inconvenience therefore remains 
from the still general use of the old bazar weights, while the principal 
European mercantile establishments of the town, as well as all the 
native bullion merchants, have already had their weights adjusted to 
the new system. 

"Where it may be required, however, to know the precise difference 
between the old and new system, recourse may be had to the following 
table. The new man will be seen to be one chhatak and a quarter, 
nearly, heavier than the old bazar man : which would induce an 
increase iu the price of ^ticles to the trifling extent of one-fifth per 
cent, or three anas in a hundred rupees. 

Table for the mutual comersion of Tolds and old Silckd Weight 

of Bengal. 


Old Silckd "Weiglit into Tolds. 

Tolds into Sikkd -Weiglit. 

Old Sikkd 
■WeigM. 

Tolds. 

Old Sikkfi 
■VVeiglit, 

Tolds. 

Tolds. 

Old Sikkd 
Weight. 

Tolds. 

Old Sikkd 
Weight. 

3200 

3194.060 

800 

798.515 

n 

3205.948 

800 

801.487 

1600 

1597.030 

700 

698.700 

■in 

1602.974 

700 

701.301 

1500 

1497.216 

600 

598.886 

1500 

1502.789 

600 

601.115 

1400 • 

1397.401 

500 

499,072 

1400 

1402.604 

500 

500.929 

1300 

1297.587 

400 

399.257 

1300 

1302.419 

400 

400.734 

1200 

1197.772 

300 

299.443 

1200 

1202.220 

300 

300.557 

1100 

1097.958 

200 

199.628 

1100 

1102.044 

200 

200.371 

1000 

998.144 

100 

99.814 

1000 

1001.859 

100 

100.185 

900 

898.329 

1 knt 

0.062 

900 

901.673 

1 masha. 

0.084 
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This table will answer equally well for the conyersion of old bazar 
mans or sers into new mans and sers, the ratio being the same, 
namely, as 180: 179.666. 

* 

EACTORT WEIGHTS. 

There is another species of weight employed in some branches of 
the commerce of Calcutta which it will be necessary to expel before 
uniformity can be established. This is the system of factory weights 
originally used by ‘ the English factory at Bengal/ and now generally 
retained in the commercial transactions of the Government, although 
long since superseded in their customs and revenue business by the 
bazar weights. 

It would appear to have been adopted in 1787 to save calculation 
in the home remittances of produce, three factory mans being almost 
exactly equal to two hundred-weight avoirdupois. 

A momfent’s inspection of the Calcutta price-current will be suffi- 
cient to prove the great inconvenience which the retention of the two- 
fold system must cause. Some articles are quoted at ^ sikka rupees per 
bdzar man,’ others at 'sikka rupees per factory man,’ and others 
again at ' current rupees per factory man,’ the current rupee being 
an imaginary money, of which 116 are assumed as equal to 100 sikkas ? 

To increase the perplexity, the same article is often estimated in a 
different scale as it comes from different places ; thus, Badnagor and 
Bauleah silk are sold per bazar ser : while Kasimbazar and Gonatea 
silk are sold per factory ser. Tin, iron, verdigris, Japan and English 
copper, per ' sikka rupees and factory man ; ’ — steel, zinc, lead, mercury, 
and South American copper, per current rupees and factory man! — Gum- 
Benjamin is sold by factory, all other gums by biizar, weight : — stick- 
lac by the former, but sheU-lac and lac dye by the latter ! 

Many more examples might be furnished of similar inconsistency. 
Saltpetre, indigo, silk the produce of the Straits, and metals, are tho 
principal articles sold by the factory maundj while grain, sugar, cotton, 
most articles of food, and aU of retail bazar consumption, are sold by 
the bazar weight. 

The old bazar maund was dejfined to be ten per cent, heavier than 
the factory maund; therefore the latter will be equal to 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10.666 dr. avoirdupois; the ser to 1 lb. 33 oz. 13.866 dr.; and tho 
chhatak to 1 oz. 13.366 dr. 

Erom the simple relation of the factory to the bazar weight, there 
can be no difficulty whatever in substituting the latter in its place, in 
the valuation of such articles of commerce as are still estimated by the 
former nothing more bemg necessary than to add ten per cent, to the 
prices formerly quoted per factory maund. Thus, iudigo sold at 100 
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or 200 rupees per factory maund, will now bo 110 or 220 rupees per 
man, and so of other goods. As such goods are invariably weighed at 
the custom-house on the new system, and the duty or drawback 
calculated accordingly, it is only a source of perplexity to buy and sell 
by the obsolete weight; and to retain two species of weights in a ware- 
house, must obviously open the door to continual mistakes, if not 
occasionally even to fraudulent interchange. 

The following Table gives the conversion of factory weights into 
new mans accurately, but in ordinary practice the following simple 
rules wiU suffice. 

I. Deduct one-eleventh from the weight in factory maunds, sers, or 
chhataks ; the result will be the weight in British Indian (or bazar) 
mans, sers, and chhataks. 

II. Add ten per cent, to the price per factory maund, etc., the 
result wilL be the price per British Indian (or bazar) man, etc. 

The reverse table has not been calculated, because, it is to be 
hoped, it will never be required. 


Table for the conversion of Bengal Factory weights into new standard 
mans a/nd decimals. 


Pactory weights, mans. 

New man. 

Tactory weights. 

Newman. 

lOOOO 

9074.400 

mans. 5 ' 

4.537 

1000 

907.440 

4 

3.630 

100 

90.744 

•3 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.595 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

sers. 20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

50 

45,372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

30 

27.223 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 

0.023 

9 

8.167 

chhat&ks. 8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

4 

0.005 

7 

6.352 

2 

0.003 

6 

5.444 

1 

0.001 


tl’e into sors hy 4, and move the decimal point one 

\Kt i! c r 1 j c jinor. ;!:(! ■i-* -.’..lo c by 10 and divide by 100.) 


CTOBEHT ETTPEE PEICES. 

By a fortunate chance we are able to meet the apparently perplex- 
ing practice of estimating the values of some articles in ^ current rupees 
per factory weight,’ with a very simple method of expressing their 
equivalents according to the new system, so as to obviate any supposed 
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difiBLculty in eradicating long cstablislied habits : for 100 current rupees 
being equal to ^ °T? "g or 86.207 silsM rupees, and one factory man 
being equal to .90744 man, as above stated; the ratio of the two 
modes of valuation vsdll be as 100 to 86.207 h- .90744, or 95 exactly. 
Hence may be deduced the following simple rules : — 

1. Deduct five per cent. £:oni the price or value quoted in ^ current 
rupees per fectory weight,* and the result will be its equivalent in 
sikkd rupees per bazar (or new) weight.’ 

II. Add one and a third per cent, to the price or value quoted in 
* current rupees per factory weight,’ and the result wiU be its equi- 
valent in.ramtoabad, Madras, or Bombay rupees, per b4z&r (or new) 
weight. 

The following table is constructed on this principle, and is ap- 
plicable to mans, sers, and chhataks, os the case may be : 

Table for the cmvermn of mTmz quoted in current rwpeee p&r factory 
mamd, sar, or ohhat&k into their equwalente in eikM or Fmru]MMd 
rv^eee per new standard for bdzdrj weights. 


Gnnront inipeos 
per ftiioto^ 
man«etc. 

snOeftrapeeB 

pernovrmilu, 

etc. 

ra. Had. Bom. 
]£b. per new 
man, etc. 

Cnirent duds 1 
perfiictoxy 
mau. eer, otc. 

Decimals of 
sikkd rs. per 
new man, etc. 

Decimals of Bd. 
Mad. Bom. rs. perl 
newmoiu.ser.etc. 

mm 

950. 

1013.333 

15 

0.891 

0.950 


95. 

101.333 

14 

.831 

.886 


85.5 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 


76. 

81.066 

12 

.7125 



66.5 

• 70.933 

11 

.653 

.696 


57. 

60.800 

10 

.594 



47.5 

50.666 

9 

.534 



38. 

40.533 

8 

.475 

.506 

30 

28.5 

30.400 

7 

.416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

.356 

.380 

10 

9.5 

10.133 

5 

.297 

.316 

6 

4.75 

5.066 

4 

.2375 

.253 

3 

2.85 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.95 

1.013 

1 

.059 

.063 


(To reduoe the decimals into dnds and p&'la. boo Table p. IS.) 


The only other denomination used extensively at the Presidency is 
the salt man, which is 2| per cent, heavier than the bd^&r man, 
having 82 tolds to the ser. It is much to be regretted that this absurd 
weight should not only have been retained, but that after the promul- 
gation of the new regulation, the Government ordered a completely 
new and expensive sezies of brass weights to be made up for the Salt 
Board, at conaiderable cost, on the old system ! It would of course 
have been just as simple to order the weighments of salt to be made 
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with the new man, and 2^ per cent, surplus to be levied on the gross 
amount to cover wastage; the weights would then have been con- 
vertible to general use, whereas now they are confined to one specific 
purpose. 

In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the weights of commerce 
have been long since made to conform with the avoirdupois system, by 
assuming the nearest approximation in pounds to the local man, and 
adjusting the latter to it. Thus at Madras the ‘ man^ is assumed as 
equal to 2 5 lbs. avoirdupois : and at Bombay the more convenient 
equivalent of 28 lbs., or one quarter cwt., has been adopted for the 
standard man. As these weights (especially the latter) are con- 
venient by their direct relation to the commercial unit of England, it 
is neither to be expected nor to be wished that they should be ex- 
changed for the weights of Bengal. Indeed, it should be remembered, 
that the uso of purely English weights, even in Calcutta counting- 
houses, can lead to no confusion : — ^it is the introduction of a fictitious 
native weight, like the factory man, that is objectionable, as being 
neither Indian nor English. 

The ser at Madras contains 8 palams^ of 10 pagodas each, so that, 
like that of Bengal, it has the the sub-division into 80 parts. In the 
Malabar system, also used at Madras, 2J palams (fanams) make a sor, 
and the toM occupies the place of the man ; it is equal to 2 3. 192 lbs. 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 80 pa^is, or 72 tanks,® or 72 troy 
grains each. 

The conversion of the Madras and Bombay mans into the bazar 
man of Bengal requires another table. A practical estimate of their 
relative values may, however, be held in the memory by means of the 
following simple ratios : — 

Ten Madras mans = 3 mans, 1 J sers, Bengal, nearly. 

Three Bombay mans = 1 man, 1 ser, nearly. 

The exact ratios between the cwt. and the man given in page 100, 
are of course applicable to the derivatives of the avoirdupois pound in 
the other Presidencies.® 

^ [Generally, tbougk corruptly, written ‘poUam or pnUain.' tam. from s. 

® [s. 'im ta/iik, MAS. tmlc or idnk^ 

3 Tkc readiest practical method of reducing the Indian to the English system, 
where the utmost aecuracy is not required, is derived from the equation, 300 mans 
= 11 tons. Hence we have the following rules in addition to those given in 
page 100 : — 

III. Add a tenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 30 results — ^the weight in tons. 

IV. Multiply a sum in tons by 30, and deduct an eleventh from the product : 
results — its value in mans. 

V. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by one- 
tenth : results — the w^eiglit in cwts. nearly. 

VI. Add one-half to a given weight in cwts., and diminish the smn by one 
eleventh : results — the equivalent in mans, nearly. 
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Eor the more exact conversion of one denomination into the other 
the following table may be consulted : 


Table for the mutual Conversion of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay mans. 


Bengal mans. 

Madras mans. 

Bombay mans. 

Macli^ mans. 

Bengal mans. 

Bombay mans. 

Bengal mant 

1000 

3291.428 

2938.775 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143 

293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

34.028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27.344 

90 

30.625 

80 

263.315 

235.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

205.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.230 

60 

20.416 

50 

164.571 

146.938 

50 

15.191 

50 

17.014 

40 

131.656 

117.552 

40 

12.152 

40 

13.612 

30 

98.742 

88.164 

30 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

65.828 

58.775 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29.388 

10 

3.038 

10 

3.403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sers, 30 

2.469 

2.203 

sers, 30 

0.228 

sers, 30 

0.255 

20 

1.646 

1.469 

20 

0.152 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

6 

0.411 

0.367 

5 

0.038 

5 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

0.034 

3 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

3 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.015 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 


The next table will be found very convenient for reducing the 
decimals of mans in the foregoing, and upon all other occasions, into 
the ordinary divisions of the native weights, viz., sers and chhataks. 

Table for converting sers and chhatdks into decimals of a man, cmd 

vice versa. 


Chhtk. 


Decimals for 


0 ser. 

1 ser. 

2 sers. 

8 sers. 

0 

.0000 



.0750 

1 

.0016 

.0266 

.0516 

.0766 

2 

.0031 

.0281 

.0531 

.0781 

3 


.0297 

.0547 

.0797 

4 

Hi 1 S 

.0312 


,0812 

5 

1 \ 

.0328 

.0578 

.0828 

6 

1 1 1 

.0344 

.0594 

.0844 

7 

1 ' ! 

.0359 

.0607 

.0829 

8 

.0125 

.0375 

.0625 

.0875 

9 

.0141 

.0391 

.0641 

.0891 

10 

.0156 

.0406 

.0656 

.0906 

11 

.0172 

.0422 

.0672 

.0922 

12 


.0437 

.0687 

.0937 

13 


.0453 


.0953 

14 


.0469 

.0719 

.0969 

15 

.0234 

.0484 

.0734 

.0984 


4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 


Decimals. 


.0000 

.2000 

.3000 

.4000 

.5000 

.6000 

.7000 

.8000 

.9000 

.10000 


The fiirpo f :r;iros of 

TOe'iri'ii, j m i.c 

•■JMedorurr \( i\\ r','ir 
sers. It is unnecessary to 
insert them at length. 
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GENERAL TABLE OF INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

However desirable it may be, in theory, to reduce the system of 
weights throughout the vast continent of India to order and uniformity ; 
in practice, it is well known that insuperable difdciilties oppose the 
execution of such a project : if ever effected, it can only be done in 
the gradual progress of time, by the spread of knowledge, and by the 
growing inter-communion of the multitudes engaged in the internal 
trafS-c of the country, who would by degrees feel the advantage of 
uniformity in their dealings. 

It is a comparatively easy thing for a government, having the sole 
issue of coin within its own territories, to fix upon a convenient unit 
of value, and establish it to the supersession of former currencies ; but 
the weights of a country do not so immediately come in contact with 
the ruling power (even though it have a commercial character itself :) 
not at least as regards the domestic or market weights, which are 
localised in a thousand distinct foci under as many modifications of 
prices, customs, and modes of calculation and sub-division. 

It is but lately that the Legislature has attempted to eq[ualise the 
weights of England, and then only by the retention of a double system. 
India does, however, in some respects, offer a better chance of success 
than the countries of Europe, where each locality has, by municipal 
laws, rendered permanent and cognate its own system, however differ- 
ing from that of its neighbour. Here, aU is vague — the standards of 
reference being in most cases the local rupee or copper coin, themselves 
subject to variation j or of modern introduction, and capable of 
equalisation. 

Thus, throughout the Marathi states, the ser is referred to the 
Puna or Ankusi rupee : in Gujarat, to the Baroch rupee : in Ajmir, 
to the Salimsahi j in Bengal, to the old Murshidabad rupee ; aU com- 
paratively modern. In Madras, the coin of that presidency, or of 
Mysore, or Pondicherry, are appealed to; but more generally the 
English avoirdupois unit has become familiarised, as has been already 
stated, by the adoption of 25 lbs., to represent the commercial ' man.’ 

By perseverance, therefore, in upholding one common system for the 
whole of British India, or at least for the Bengal presidency, a system 
founded on the previous habits and institutions of the country ; by con- 
necting it (as has been done) with a rupee of general, and to be 
hereafter exclusive, circulation ; by restricting Government transactions 
to this system, and afibrding facilities of adjustment by depositing 
standard weights in public offices aU over the country ; — there is some 
reason to hope that, eventually, the incongruous mass now prevalent 
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will gradually give place to the convenience of an universal and single 
species of weight. 

There is another argument in favour of its feasibility, namely, that 
India does not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid measures. 
■Where these are employed, they depend upon, and in fact represent 
the ser or the man weight ; the mention of measures has been accord- 
ingly omitted in the foregoing scheme for Bengal, leaving the value of 
any vessel of capacity to rest solely on the weight contained in it. 

The mode in which this is effected for the 'dry measures’ of 
South and West India is, by taking an equal mixture of the principal 
grains, and forming a vessel to hold a given weight thereof, so as to 
obtain an average measure. Sometimes salt is included among the 
ingredients,^ Trichinopoly is the only place where grain is said never 
to be sold by weight. The markaP and para® are the commonest mca™ 
sures ; the latter is known throughout India ; in Calcutta it is called 
' ferrah/ and is used in measuring lime, etc. which is stilL recorded 
however in mans weight. 

Of the origin or antiquity of the Indian weights it would be out of 
place here to institute an inquiry ; the ancient metrology of the Hindus 
has been fully described by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 'Asiatic Eesearchos,’ 
V. As with the coins, so with the weights. Southern India retained 
most of the names and terms properly Hindii, tuld^ visa,^ IMrdy^ 
hMrP f} Jehandijf hdJia, Throughout the Moghul empire, on the con- 
trary, the ser and man were predominant. The word 'man,’ of Arabic 
or Hebrew origin,® is used throughout Persia and Northern India ; but, 
as might be expected, it represents very different values in different 
places ; thus the man of Tabriz is only 6 J lbs. avoir., while that of 
PaHoda, in Ahmadnagar, is 1 63 J lbs. 

It is probable that the ser, a Hindu weight (setak), was more 
uniform than the man, since it was founded upon the tola (tolaka), 
which, with its subdivision, the wasa, must in very ancient times have 
been extensively known throughout commercial Asia. There can be 
little doubt that the ' tale or tael’ and ' mace ’ of the Chinese are identical 
in origin. The variations of these weights may have been smaller, 
because their use was nearly confined to the precious metals and other 


1 “ In Belary this is called the nou-danitm measurement ; from the ^ nine * sorts of 
grain used: rice, Tvheat, coolty, pasaloo, mernoomooloo, oil seei, Bengal grain, 
auimomooloo, and nooloo. In Darwar, they take, wheat, toor, hurhurr, roolthce, 
moony, oored, juwarec, paddy, and mudkee.” — Kelly’s ‘ Metrology.’ 


Properly Marakkalj from the Tamil.] 
|[ mal , I^ara.] 


TT5I H. jj, 5 H. \j;. 8.prr. s.'Hrn:. ’ s.wrfr-] 

8 The Hebrew maneh was equal to 13110 grs. tr. or *72.83 tol&s. The Greek 
mina to 6244 grs. or 33.57 tol&s. 
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articles of value ; the ser is quoted at the highest denomination of this 
class of weights in one Sanskrit work. For gross produce a greater 
latitude was required, and larger sers were introduced to suit the 
value of each article ; the weight apparently, rather than the price, 
being made variable: while to prevent the ambiguity which might 
follow, it became necessary to define the ser employed as of 30, 40, 60, 
72, 80, 90, or even as far as 120 tolas; and probably when the current 
coin began to vary from the original tola, the mention of this weight 
became obsolete, and reference was made direct to the rupees of the 
local currency. It is to meet this mode of expression that, in the fol- 
lowing table, the value of every ser has been given in the standard tola 
of 180 grains. 

The man of India may, as a genus, be divided into four different 
species: 1. That of Bengal, containing 40 sers, and averaging about 
80 lbs. avoir. 2. That of Central India (Malwa, Ajmir, etc.,) generally 
equal to 40 lbs. avoir, and containing 20 sers, so that the ser of this 
large portion of the continent assimilates to that of Bengal. 3. The 
man of Grujarat and Bombay,' equal to \ cwt. or 28 lbs. and divided 
into 40 sers of a smaller grade. 4. The man of Southern India, fixed 
by the Madras Government at 25 lbs. avoir. There are however many 
other varieties of mans, from 15 to 64 sers in weight, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularise. 

Abu’l-Fazl defines the man of Akbar^s reign to be 40 sers of 30 
dams ; each dam being five tanks. The tdnk is in another place 
described as 24 ratis : the masha of eight ratfs has been assumed, from 
the weight of Akbar’s coins, to be 15,5 grs. troy. This would make the 
emperor’s man=34 f lbs. av., agreeing pretty well with that of Central 
and Western India. The tank, as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
grains; in Bharwar it is 50 grains ; in Ahmadnagar, 268 grains. Its 
present weight consequently affords no clue for the verification of the 
above estimate, however desirable it may be to determine the point. 
In one part of the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ the dam is called 20 mashas, 7 
ratis, which would increase the man to about 47 lbs. In the absence 
of better evidence, it may be safe to reckon it in round terms at one- 
half of our present standard man. 

ORIGIN OE THE PRESENT TABLE OE INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

In 1821, the Court of Directors called upon their com- 
mercial agents, collectors of customs, and other public officers of 
the three Presidencies, to procure and forward to England accurate 
counterparts of the standard weights and measures in use throughout 
their territories in the East. The order was promptly obeyed, and the 
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required models sent home, with certificates and explanations. The 
packages as they arrived were placed under charge of Dr.. Kelly, who 
was assisted in his examination and comparison of the weights by Mr. 
Dingley, Assaymaster, and of the measures by Mr. Troughton, both of 
whom had zealously co-operated in comparing the standards sent to the 
English Government from other parts of the world. 

The dispatches accompanying the standards from India contained 
full information on the money and trade, as well as on the metrology 
of most places ; this is embodied at length in the supplement to Kelly’s 
* Cambist,’’ whence it was subsequently collected in an octavo volume, 
entitled Kelly’s ‘ Oriental Metrology.’ 

It is from these sources that the accompanying table has been 
drawn up, exhibiting in an abridged form the principal commercial 
weights of India and Asia. Most of the subdivisions peculiar to each 
place have been necessarily omitted for want of space, but, where 
possible, the formation of the ser, etc., from the local unit is mentioned. 
It may be generally assumed that the mm system follows the common 
scale, viz. : 

16 chhataks = 1 ser. 

40 sers = 1 man. 

20 mans = 1 khandi ^ or manf. 

The use of a five ser weight also universally prevails under the 
name of Panseri,’® dhari,® or visa.^ The dhari from its name, however, 
seems to be properly a measure, and accordingly, while in Malwa it is 
equal to 5 sers, in other places it is found of 4, 4J, 5£, 10, 11, and 12 
sers. The terms adhola, adheli,® ^ half,’ pao,® powah, ^ quarter,’ adhpao 
^half-quarter,’ frequently occur: they explain themselves. 

The only novelty in the present table is the insertion of the two 
last columns, expressing the equivalents of the local weights in the 
standard man and tola of the British Indian system. The column con- 
taining their values in avoirdupois pounds, ounces, and drams is 
according to the London determinations of Kelly. 

"Where the ser only of any place is mentioned in the first columns, 
the value of the man of the same place, expressed in parts of the 
standard man, is inclosed in parentheses to prevent mistakes : it may be 
remarked that the ratio of the man will answer equally well for the 

1 [ Trom s. Jehanda : it is commonly -written ‘ candy.*] 

2 'Win.\i&CL puneliserree, pimekser, ptmehaseer in Kelly. 

® [tf- '^'^^^'^dhuree^dhmra,dhi[Meeydudda,dhadium^m'K.m^-LY. 

^ Written vis, viss, visay, vesey, hiss, in Kelly. 

* H. , . « H. 

Sr *’ V 
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ser, it being understood that the subdivision into 40 sers holds for the 
mans of the two places compared. To reduce any local weight into the 
standard denomination, or into the bazar man of Calcutta, nothing 
more is necessary than to multiply by the number in the last column, 
and convert the decimals into sers, if so required, by means of the 
second table in page 108. 

The column of ‘ tolas per ser ’ will best express to a native the value 
of the weights of any particular locality ; being the customary mode of 
estimation throughout the country. 

In expressing the dimensions of the markal, the parra, and a few 
other dry or liquid measures ; sometimes gallons and sometimes cubic 
inches have been introduced by Kelly. It may be convenient, there- 
fore, to explain that, by the enactment of the 1st January, 1826, one 
imperial measure was established as a substitute for the variable 
wine, ale, and corn gallons of England, with their multiples and 
divisions. 

This imperial gallon was made to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight 
of distilled water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62° Ear., the 
barometer standing at 30 inches. It has a capacity, therefore, of 
277.274 cubic inches. Some of the most useful derivatives of this unit 
are here subjoined for the sake of reference. 


Imperial dry ajid. liquid measures. | 

Avoirdupois 

weiglit. 

Indian 'weiglits. 

Ipmt, 

2 = 1 quart, 

8 = 4 = 1 gallon, 

64 = 32 = 8= 1 = 1 bushel, ... 

512 = 256 = 64 = 8 = 1 quarter, ... 

2048 = 1024 = 256 = 32 = 1 chaldron 

34.659 c. i. 
69.318 „ 
277.274 „ 
1.284 c. f. 
10,269 „ 
41,075 „ 

1 lb. 4 OZ. 
21bs.8 „ 
10 lbs. 
80 „ 
640 „ 

2560 „ 

48.611 tol6s. 
97.222 „ 
4.861 set. 
88.888 „ 
7.777 man. 
31.111 „ 


The old wine gallon contained 231 cub. inches; the ale gallon 282 
c. i., and the com gallon 268.8 c, i. ; whence are obtained the following 
multipliers to convert them into imperial measure, viz., .833, 1.017 
and .969 respectively. 

It will be remarked that the gallon nearly corresponds with the 
panseri or dhari of the Indian com measures, while the bushel bears 
the same proximity to the man weight. Standards of the bushel, 
gallon, quart, and pint, are deposited in the Assay-offices of the three 
Presidencies. 


8 
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The following is tte scale of measures in use at Madras : — 

cab. incbes, 

1 walakji = 11.719. 

Swalaks, = 1 padi, = 93.752. 

8 padis* = 1 markal,3= .750 = 27 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. water, 

5 mark&ls, = 1 parra, = 3,750. 

400parras^ == 1 garce^ = 300,000. 

The particulars of the Dry Measure of Ceylon are thus given in the 
^ Oriental Metrology.’ 

gallons. inch. inch. 

4 cntchundoos, = 1 ser, = 0.24 = 4.35 diam. + 4.35. 

4.8 sers, = 1 coornly, = 1.15 

2.5gooniies, := 1 mark^l, = 2.88 

2 markS-ls, =: 1 parra = 5.76 = cnbe of 11.56 inches. 

8 parras, = 1 amonam, = 46.08 = 5f bushels. 

9| amonams, = 1 last, = 432 = 6f (luarters. 

Thus it will be seen that there is no fixed rule as to the sub- 
divisions and multiples of the parra or markal. 

^ , vulgarly, Olluck,] 2 [ tam. Tad/,] 

3 [ TAM. MaraTcMl. h. (J marlcdl,] 

^ [tel, Tarrai in page 110, note 3, incoiTOCtly given as *mal. Tara'] 

® [ Properly, tel. Gdrka,] 
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Table of the Commercial weights of India, and of other trading places in 
Asia, compared with the British- Indian Unit of weight, and with the 
Avoirdapois system of England. 


Place. 

Denomination of Wei^lit. 

Viiluo in Eng- 
lish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

Ko. or stand- 
ard Tolds per 
ser, etc. 

ill 

Slag 

o flS 
©•"-a 

III 



Ih. oz. 

dr. 

Tolils. 

Mans. 

Acliecn in Suma- 

Tale, of 16 mace or 64 copangs. 

grs. 148.2 

0.790 

... 

tra. 

Catty = 100 tales or 20 buncals. 

2 1 


82.370 



Bahar, of 200 catties. 

423 8 

0 


5.1466 


Bamboo, liquid measure 

a. 10 

10 

130.890 

4 . • 

Alimad&.b&,{l in 

ToI^l = 32 villas, or 96 ratis. 

grs. 193.440 

1.075 


Gnjarkt. 

Ser (divided into ^ and ^ s) 

1 0 


41.091 

... 


Man, of 40 sers 

42 4 

13 



0.5140 

Alimadnagar, in 

Tolh =12 mashas or 96 gunj&.s 

grs. 188.4 

1.047 


Aurang-cibbd. 

Ser, com. wt. (of 80 Ankusi rs.) 

1 15 

8 

76.562 

... 


Man, of 40 sers 

78 15 

12 

... 

0.9599 


Ser, of capacity (110 Ankusi rs.) 

2 11 

6 

105.425 

... 


Man, do. = 12 pailis = 48 sers. 

130 2 

0 

... 

1.5814 

Ambc^a, in the 

Talc, of 16 mace 

grs. 455.35 

2.529 


M^oluc.’as. 

Bahar, of cloves 

596 12 

0 


7.2521 


Coyang, of rice (2,500 catties)... 

3255 8 

0 


39.5632 

Abmode, Gnjarbt. 

Man = 40 sers or 40 Baroch rs. 

40 8 

12 

39.424 

0.4928 


„ for graia=40 sers of 41 do. 

41 9 

5 

40.416 

0.5052 


„ for cotton =42 sers „ „ 

43 10 

10 


0.5306 

Anjar, Bliuj. 

„ of 40 sers (of 36 dokar§,s)... 

27 3 

8 

26.464 

0.3308 


Kalsi, measure — 64 m&,ps 

30361. (6c.in.) 


... 

Aniengo, Travan- 

Khandi ( = 85 telong^ ol 16lbs.) 

560 0 

0 

... 

6.8056 

core, M. 

Man (20 W the khandi). 

28 0 

0 


0.3402 

Ark&,t, Madras. 

Pakk(i ser, 2 of 24 palhins 

1 13 

0 

70.486 

(0.8811) 


Padi, for grain = 47 pal^ims. . . . 

3 8 

12 

137.930 

... 

Anmodh, Kalpi. 

Ser, for cotton (see Kalpi) 

1 8 

0 

58.336 

(0.7292) 


,, „ grain, etc 

2 0 

8 

78.993 

(0.9872) 

Aui'angabander 

Tol&. = 12 m^ishas, or 72 ratis... 

grs. 187.5 

1.041 

... 

• in Sindh. 

Ser, of 64 pice 

1 13 

13 

72.461 

... 


Man, of 40 sers 

74 10 

10 

• •• 

f 0.9074) 

Bagnlkoth, M. 

KachchS, ser, ®for groceries, oil, etc. 

0 8 

3i 

20. 

(0.2488) 


Pakkh ser, for grain (116j^ c. L) 

3 6 

114 

133. 

(1.6616) 

Bairseah, M^w^. 

Ser, of 80 Bhop-^1 rupees 

1 14 

13 

73.892 

(0.9362) 


Man, of 40 sers. 

77 1 

12 

... 

0.9371 

Banda, Moluccas. 

Catty, of 5% lbs. Dutch 

6 1 

10 

... 

0.0740 


Bahar, of 100 catties 

610 0 

0 

... 

7.4132 


Soekal, of nutmegs, 28 catties... 

170 12 

13 


2.0757 

Bangalore, in 

KachchS. ser, of 24 rupees 

0 10 

0 

24.304 

(0.3038) 

Maisur. 

„ man, of 40 sers 

25 0 

0 

. . 

0.3038 


Khandi, of 20 mans 

500 0 

0 


6.0764 


Pakk§, ser, for grain, 84 rupees 

2 1 

10-«- 

81.840 

(1.0230) 


Khandi, of 20 kolagas, or 160 sers. 

336 12 


... 

4.0926 


Mark'cd, of 9, 10, 12, etc., to 96 srs. 





Banjar Massin, 

Talc, of 16 mace 

grs. 614.4 

3.413 

* 4 • 

in Borneo I. 

Pecul and catty (see China) 






Last, grain measure = 230 ganton 

3066 10 

10 

... 

37.2685 

Bantam, Java. 

Tale, for gold, musk, etc 

grs. 1055 


5.860 



Bahar = 3 peculs of 100 catties. 

396 0 

0 

... 

4. 8] 24 


Coyang, of rice = 200 gantams. 

8681 0 

0 


105.4982 

Banswarra. 

See Malwa. 





Bardoler, Stirat. 

Man, of 39f sers, 2 pice 

37 4 

4f 


0.4529 


^ Properly, tam. Tuldm. * ..■■■ pakkd ser, * a full, complete, or correct ser.' 
3 hachcM, tlie converse oipalM. 
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Place. Denomination of Weights. 

Value in Eng- 
lish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

No. of stand- 
ard Tolds per 
ser, etc. 

Value of mans, 
etc. in Mans, 
and decimals. 


lb. oz. dr. 

Toids. 

Mans. 

Baroda, Barocli. Ser, (perg-unna,) 42 rs. 

1 0 13.8 

41.186 


Man, of 42 sers 

44 9 10 


0.5-120 

Khandi, oi‘ 20 mans 

892 1 4 


10.8411 

The town scr has 41 BahSis. rs. 

1 0 9.5 

40.286 

(0.6036) 

The Sesamum man is of 40 sors. 

42 7 10.8 


0.5162 

Batavia, Java. Mark, of 9 reals ( 

jrs. 422 

2.344 


Baliar=3 pcculs, of 100 catties. 

406 14 0 

... 

4.9446 

Goyang, of ncc=3,300 lbs. Dutch 1 

3581 0 0 

... 

43.5190 

Tiinbang, of 5 peculs 

678 2 0 


61.7133 

Kannc, liquid measure ! 

91 c. i. 



Bauleali, Bengal. Ser, of SO sb,. wt. or tol*S*s 


80. 

1.0000 

Scr, of 60 sti. wt. for liquids, etc. 


60. 

0.7500 

Belgaum, Marathi Scr, of 24 Sliapdri rs. (174 grs.) 

0 9 8 

23.091 


country. Man, of 44 sers 

26 3 15 


0.3189 

Tolk, of 30 Kkntarai fanams 

grs. 176.25 

0.979 


Eellary,Mad. Ced- Ser, of 21 Blysore rs. or tulhins 

0 8 7-2- 

20.621 

(0.2578) 

ed Distr, Man, of 48 sers. 

25 6 0 


0.3083 

Man, for cotton (=1^ naga.) ... 

26 5 4 


0.3199 

' Thimapoo, grain measure, 1 12 rs. 


112. 


Markhl chun^m do.=12 sers. ... 


1008. 

0.3150 

Benfircs. Tola,, of 215 grains troy 


1.194 


Scr, of 105 sO,. wt 

2 10 0 

105. 

1.3125 

Ser, of 103 sh. wt 

2 9 2 

103. 

1.2875 

Ser, of 96 sCl. wt 

2 6 7 

96. 

1.2000 

Bencoolen, Sum. Talc, for gold, ctc.=638 grains. 


3.940 


Catty, of 16 tales 

1 7 5 

56.6CG 


Botelfaki, Arab. Frazil, of 10 mans 

20 6 4 


0.2477 

Bahar, of 40 frazils 

815 10 0 


9.9121 

Bhopal, Bhilsa. Same as MMwS.. 




Birman Empire. See Rangoon. 




Bombay, Tank, of 24 ratts, (for pearls.)... 

grs. 72 

0.400 


Money weight. Tolk, (formerly 179 gi*s.) 

grs. 180 

1.000 


Commercial ( P“® '^2 tanks 

0 11 31 

27.222 

• •• 

weiffht 

28 0 0 


0.3402 

weigiit, Khandi, of 20 mans 

560 0 0 


6.8056 

Ser, of 2 tipprees 

0 11 3.2 

24*836 

(0.3104) 

Grain measure Para, of 16 paUis or adhoHs 

44 12 12.8 


0.5444 

, Khandi, of 8 paras 

358 6 4 

... 

4.3553 

Parra, salt measure, 6 gaUons... 

1607.6 c. i. 



Ser, for liquids, 60 Bom. rs 

18 8^ 

60.” 

(0.7448) 

Borneo. ^ See Banjar Massin. 




Baroch, Gujai’kt. Man, =40 sers, of 40 rs 

40 8 12 

39.408 

0.4928 

Man, for grain, 41 do 

41 9 5 


0.5052 

Man, for cotton, 42 sers 

43 9 9^ 


0.5397 

Bushire, Persia. Man, Tahrizi=720 misk^ds 

7 10 15 1 

29.888 

0.0934 

Basra, Arab. Man, of 24 vakias Sophi 

116 0 0 


1 4097 

Baghdad, „ Man=6 okas of 400 dirhams. ... 

16 8 0 

64lV600 

0.2005 

Cachar, Tonquin. Tale, of 10 mace, or 1000 kSis... 

grs. 590.75 

3.282 


Calcutta, (See the foregoing pages.) 

lbs. 82| 

80. 

i.oboo 

Grain weights or measures are de- 




rived from the others, thus . — 




1 kunki=5 chhat^ks 


25. 


1 raik=4 kimkis=l^ ser. .., 


90. 


1 paUi=4 raiks=5 sers 


400. 


1 soalli=20 pallis=2^ mfl-nsi 

lbs. 205A 

5400. 

2.’5bo 

Calicut, Malahar. Ser, of 20 Sdrat rs. 

0 8 2# 

19.84S 

) (0.2481) 

Man, of 68 sers 

34 11 11 

... 

0.4220 
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Value in Eng- 
li.sh avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

. 

Value of mans. 
Gte. in Mnns 
and decimals. 

lb. oz. 

di-. 

Tolas. 

Mans. 

26 0 

0 

... 

0.3159 

1 13 

8 

71.702 

(0.8963) 

2 5 

7 

90.995 


149 12 

0 


1.8200 

0 1 

H 

3.221 

* • . 

1 5 


51.586 

• •• 

133 5 

4 


1.4987 

27 2 

11 

- . 

0.3301 

24 1 

0 


0.2923 

grs. 5283 


2.936 


7 8 

0 

291.666 


18 12 

13 


0.2284 

376 1 

2 


4.6702 

500 0 

0 


6.0764 

9256 8 

0 


112.4921 

. galls. 2.88 


... 

. » 5.76 

... 


1 7 

9 

58. 

(0.7160) 

3 1 


120.000 

(1.6000) 

2 1 

15 

82.487 

(1.0310) 

2 6 

3 

92.816 

(1.L602) 

2 6 

12 

94.184 

(1.1773) 

2 7 

5 

95.552 

(1.1944) 

0 8 

H 

20.0 

(0.2488) 

2 15 

Hi 

116.0 

(1.4488) 

1 15 

10 

76.866 


137 8 

2 

... 

1.6712 

1 13 

15 

72.765 

(0.9096) 

2 7 

6| 

r 95.778 

... 

157 10 

0 

. 

1.9136 ^ 

1 4 

0^ 

^ 48.725 

(0.6090) 

50 1 

14 

* • < 

0.6090 

1 15 

8^ 

r 76.638 


24 10 

4^ 

F * • • 

0.2994 

27 9 


j 

F 

0.3353 

236 9 

2 


2.8749 

94 9 

8 

... 

1.1494 



110. 

(1.3625; 



94. 

(1.1750) 

. 

82. 

(1.0250) 

1 15 

oi 

t 75.460 

1 (0.9431) 

2 2 

0 

82.638 

1 (1.0330) 

. 12.9 5 

5 

... 

(1.5717) 

. 495 0 

0 


6.0156 

6 12 

0 

262.40C 

► 0.0820 

. 13 8 

0 

524.80C 

1 0.1640 


Cambay, Malabar. 
Canton. 

Cape Town. 
Carwar, KanS.ra. 
Ceylon. 

Chanador, in Ah- 
madnagar. 


China. 


I Same as Sdrat. 

See China. 

|91g Dntch=100 English weight 

Man, of 42 sers 

See Colombo. 

Ser, of 74 Anknsi rs. 10 mas. 

Ser of capacity=72 tanks 

Man, =64 sers. 


Cochin, Malabar. 
Coimbator, Mysorej 

Colachy, Travan- 
core. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 


ComercoUy, Bn. 

Coolpahar, Calp. 
Cossimb^^, Bn. 
Calpi, Agra. 


Dharw^, Bom. 

Dewas, Malwa. 
Dindor, Ahmad. 

Dnngurpnr. 
Dakhan, Puna. 


Faifoe, Coc. Chi. 
FarrukhSLba.d, 
Agra. 

Gerouli, Kalpi. 
Ghouhon, „ 
Goa, Malabar. 

Gamron, Persia. 


Denomination of Weights. 


I Catty, of 16 tale 

Pecul, of 100 catties 

Man, of 25 lbs. of 42| sers. ... 

Man, of 40 sers 

PalSim, (of 10 pagodas.) 

Tolk, for cotton 

Man=125 pal&.ms, of 105 grs. 

Khandi, of 20 mans 

Khandi or Bahar 

Garce, (82 cwt. 2 qrs. 16^ lbs.).. 
MarkM, dry mGas.=10 sers. .. 

Parra, do 

I Ser, for metals, 58 sa. wt 

(other sers of 60 and 78 do.).. 
Ser 


Sor, for sugar, metals, grain 

Ser, for ghi 

Ser, for cotton 

Ser, for grain, wholesale 

Kachcha, ser, of 72 tanks 

Pakk^L ser=116 Mad. rs 

Dhar&., liquid measure, 12 sers. 

Ser, of 80 Ujjain rupees 

Man, of 64 sers 

Ser, of 76 Ankusi rs 

Ser, of capacity, 72 tanks 

Man, of 64 sers 

Ser, of 52 SMimani rs 

Man, of 40 sers 


Man, of 14 „ for metals. 

Pala of 12^ „ for iron, etc... 

Man, of 48 ,, for grain. .. 

jSame as in China. 

Ser, wholesale 110 sA wt. ? ^ 
retail 94 „ 

„ for spice, 82 

Ser, for all purposes 

Ser, for wholesale 

Quintal, of 4 arohas 

Khandi, of 20 mans 

Man, Tabri. (Tabrizi?) 

Man, ShMii ( = 2 Tabriz!)... 


^ These are marked in Kelly 11 and 14 Earrukhabad sikka weight, which must be 
a mistake for 110, and, probably, 94. 
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BRITISH IITBIAN WEIGHTS. 


Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

si . 

.Sl-S 

No. cf stand- 
ard Tolfis per 
ser, etc. 

Value of mans, 
etc. in Mans 
and decimals. 

Gamron, Persia. 
Hansut, Bardcli. 

Man, Copra, for provisions 

Market ser, of 38 Baroaebrs.... 
„ man, of 40 sers 

lb. oz. dr. 

7 12 0 

0 15 7 
38 9 9 

Tolfis. 

301,440 

37.521 

Mans. 

0.0942 

(0.4690) 

0.4690 

0.4925 

(0.47G6) 

(0.4768) 

(0.2905) 

(1.1792) 

(0.9646) 

0.2893 

0.9C46 

2.8938 

(1.9850) 

0.4925 

5.9096 

0.9849 

(0.9950) 

(1.0007) 

(0.9580) 

(1.1213) 


Oil man, of 42 sers 

40 8 6 



Pcrgnnna ser, of 38-^ Baroacb rs. 
,, man, of 40 sers 

0 15 11 
39 3 10 

387129 

Ilaveri, Mad. 

Doab. 

Haidarabad, Mad. 

Kacbclibser, for groceries, 23 Jrs. 
Dbara (for selling) = 12 sers' ... 
Pakkb ser, for gram (82 cub. in.) 
Ser, of 80 Haidarabad rupees. 
Kacheb^, man, of 12 sers 

0 9 9 

2 6 13 

1 15 12 

23 13 0 

23’!242 

94.336 

77.170 


Pakkb ,, " of 40 „ 

79 6 0 

238 2 0 

2 0 6-^ 


Iiidor, MS.lwa. 

Pala, of 120 sers for selling 

Ser, of 82 XJiiain rupees 

78V803 


Man, of 20 sers (for grain) 

Mauni, of 12 mans 

40 8 6* 
486 4 8 

Tsltimpur, Calp. 

Man, of 40 sers, for opium, etc. 
Ser (see Calpi) 

81 0 12 

2 0 12 

797600 

80.056 

76.638 

89.702 

Pakkb ser. 

2 0 15 

1 15 8-^ 

2 4 141 
147 10 O’ 

lbs. 1331 
grs. 184.5 

2 0 1 
80 2 8 

24 0 12 

2 3 91 
222 8 O' 

1 0 21 
40 6 4 
10 9 

J 6.niTchair, Ab- 

madnagar. 

Ser, commercial, of 80 Aukusi rs. 

„ of capacity — 72 tanks 

Man, of 64 sers ?... 

J apan. 

Pecul (same as Cbina) 

• • • 

1 aofiA 

J aulnab, Hyder. 

ToK, of 12 mbslias..." 

iT025 

77.026 


Pakkb ser, of 80 rs. for grain... 
„ man, of 40 sers 

0.9471 

0.2922 

n fkO'Tc 

J ava. 

J udda, Arab. 

Zacbebb man, of 12 sers (for 
ghi, liquids, etc.), measure.... 
See Batavia. 

Man, of 30 vakias 

86.400 

397270 

Jumbusiir, Gaj. 

Babar = 100 mans, or 10 frazils. 
Market ser, of 40 Baroacb rs.... 
,, man, of 40 sers 

2.7039 

0,4908 

0.5153 

(0.5000) 

(0.7301) 

5.8981 


Cotton „ of 42 

4o7256 

40.000 

58.408 

767638 

91.146 

95.778 

29.166 

Jungypur, Ben. 

Pergunna ser, of 40| Bar. rs.... 
Ser, of 16 cbbatbks 

1 8 0 -;^ 
c. i. 501 

485 5 51 

1 15 8i- 

2 5 8 

2 7 6-1 

Jiuitceylon, Is. 
Kati, Abed. 

, , liquid measure 

Babar =;= 6^ Ben. fac. mn-ns 

Ser of 80 Ankusi rs 

Kntnl, „ 

„ of capacity ==; 95 do.. 

^U.E/t}OU ) 

n 

,, = 100 do 

M iq'toS 

Kota., Ajmir. 

„ of 30 Kotb rs 

A 4 

0 12 0 
30 0 0 
34 2 3 

1 15 8^- 

2 3 7j 
37 13 10 
37 15 81 
62 8 0 

2 7 6f 

(1.19/ ^1 

(0.3646) 

Man, of 40 sers 


Kurda, Gnjarbt. 

Seyn (measure), of 864Kotbpice. 
Ser, of 80 Ankusi rs 

767638 

86.208 

U.OOuO 

0,4148 

/"rt 

,, of capacity, 90 do 

(1.0776) 

0.4601 

0.4615 

0.7596 

(1.1977) 

Knnibharia, Sur. 

Man, of 40 sers, 8 pice. 

Kiirod, „ 

JJ 5, ,, 15 ,, 


Loheia, Arab. 

Quintal, of 100 rottolos. .. . 

... 

Lnekipur, Ben. 
Luklinow, Oudb. 

F act. and Bz. weights of Calcutta. 
Ser, of 100 Lukbnow rs 

95.817 

34.111 

Macassar, Cele- 
bes Is. 

Tale, of 16 mace =s 614 grains,, , 
Pecid, of 100 catties 

135 10 0 

25 0 0 

Madras. 

Pagoda weight = 52.56 grs. 
Man, of 40 sers, or 8 vis .. 

0V292 

24.304 

l*O^Ou 

0.3038 


Kbandi, of 20 mns 

500 0 0 

320 0 0 


Garce, for grain = 12.8 mns. . . . 


O.U/Ort 

3.8888 
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‘.Denomination of "Weights. 


MadurSi, Cam. 


Malacca, Malay. 


Malda, Ben. 


M&IwSl, Central 
India. 


Manilla, Phil. Is. 
Massuali, Red Sea. 
Masnlipatam, M. 



lb. oz. dr. 

Tolds. 

Padi, oil measure = 8 oUuks, or < 

3uh.in.9375 


Parra, for chunhm= 5 markhls.. ( 

sub. in. 3750 


Mangelin, for pearls = 6 grains. 



18 Mad. chows = 55 Bom. chows. 



Ser, of 80 Madurh pagodas 

0 10 4 

24.913 

Man, of 39,244 ser£ 

25 0 0 


Palhin, of 9 Pondich. rs. 1 k^... 

grs. 1624 

9.022 

Tulhm, of 40 sers 

23 3 1 


Catty, of 20 buncals, for gold.... 

2 0 12 

79.600 

Pccul=100 com. catties of 16 tales 

135 0 0 

... 

Bahar, of 3 peculs 

405 ■ 0 0 

... 

Ganton, measure 

6 8 0 

252.775 

Kip,- of tin — 30 tampang 

40 11 0 

... 

Ser, of 100 sa. wt. (72 c. i.)...... 

2 9 0 

100. 

„ 96 (at Mogulhari) 

2 7 5| 

95.665 

„ 82.10 (at Jclapir) 

2 1 14 

82.336 

„ 80 (English hizkr) 

2 0 14i 

79.942 

Tolk, of 12 mkshas 

grs. 190 

1.055 

Ser, of 84 ShlimsShi rs 

2 0 6 

78.689 

Man, of 20 sers 

40 7 8 

... 


Ser, of 24 Bombayrs, (42.79 grs.) 0 

Man, market, of 46 sers 28 

„ Company’s (16 rs. heayier). 28 

„ for sngar = 40 sers 24 

Sor, of capacity = 84 Bomb rs... 
Spanish "vyeights and Chin, pecnl. 
Rottolo, of 12 vakias (4800 grs.) 0 


Mocha, Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mimdissor, Mai. 

Maisdr, Province 
ISTassuk, Ahmad. 

Natal, Sumatra. 


Tul§,m = 30 chun&,ms grs. 179.04 

Kachoh§, sor and man, as Madras. 011 4 
Pakk&. man = 40 sers of 21bs. 80 0 0 

Ser, of 90 Madras pagodas 0 9 0 

„ „ 72 „ „ (for metals) 0 12 0 

„ „ 96 j, „ (for cotton) 8 5.( 

Mark&l, grain measure, 12 sers. galls. 

Garce, „ „ 4800 „ „ 1250 

Ton, of sugar = 2000 French, etc. lbs. 2160 
„ „ grain and coffee^ 1400 „ 1512 0 0 

„ „ cloves = 1000 ,,1080 0 0 

„ „cotton=750 „ 810 0 0 

Man, of 40 vakias 3 5 0 

Bahar = 15 frazils, of 10 mans... 450 0 0 

Teman, measure of rice 168 0 0 

Gudda, liquid measure = 2 gall. 18 0 0 

See Amboyna and Banda. 

Ser, of 92 SMimshhi rs 2 3 7. 

Man, of 15 sers (?) 34 4 4 

1 , Ser = 24 Maisdr rs. of 179 grs. 0 9 13 
,, of 79 Ank. rs. 4 mhshas ... 1 15 4 

„ „ capacity, 99 Ank. rs. 2m. 2 7 2 

Tompong, (Benj. "wt.) 20 catties 80 0 0 
Catty ootan (for do. and camphor) 4 0 0 


13 23.850 

U 37.030 
2i 95.018 


(0.4918) 


0 10 151 26.635 


(0.3418) 

0.9722 

(0.2734) 

(0.3646)1 


8 5.6 20.210 


26.2500 

18.3750 

13.1250 

9.8437 

0.0402 

5.4687 

2.0417 

0.2187 

(1.0781) 

0.4042 

(0.2981) 

(0.9504) 

(1,1877) 


Negapatam, Car. 

New Hoobly, M. 
Dohb. 


Kachchh ser = 20| Mad. rs. 
Pakkh ser = 106| do 


80 0 0" 

... 

0.9722 

4 0 0 

155.555 

... 

grs. 584 

3.244 

... 

cub.in.4029 

... 

... 

0 9 10^ 

23.47C 


25 0 0 


0'.*3038 

0 8 6 

26’35S 

1 (0.2594) 

2 11 13 

106.48S 

5 (1.3311) 
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BKITISH INDIAN ATEIGHTS. 


Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in Eng- 
lish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

No. of stand- 
ard Tohls per 
ser, eto. 

Value of Mans, 
etc., iu Mans 
and decimals. 

CI> 

g> 

o 

o 

o 

o" 

Dharh contains 13 sers 

lb. oz. di*. 
3ub. in. 1170 

Tolas. 

Mans. 

Nolye, Ma,l\va. 

Ser, of 80 XJjjain rs 

1 15 10 

76.864 


Man, of 20 sers 

39 8 8 


0.4805 

Nolgand, Mad. 

KachchS, ser = 20f Mad. rs. ... 

0 8 8.V 

20.736 

(0.2592) 

Do'ah. 

Pakkk ser = 110^ M.rs.96.6c.i. 

2 13 5i- 

110.210 

(1.3776) 

Okalesur, in Ba- 

Ser, of 38 Barochrs 

0 15 6«- 

37.483 

roch.. 

Man, of 40 sers 

38 8 13 


0.4685 


Pergunna ser, 39f Br. rs 

1 0 2£ 

39.306 

(0.3913) 


Man, 40 sers 

40 6 13 


0.3912 

Omutwara, M^il. 

Ser, of 81 Salims&hi rs. 

1 15 3-1 

75.916 

(0.9489) 


Man, of 28 sers 

54 10 8 


0.6612 

Oiior, in CanSira. 

Man, of 40 to 44 sers 

25 0 0 


0.3038 

H^tne, grain measure 

cub. in. 87| 



XJjjain, MSilwa. 

Ser, of 80 XJjjain rs 

Man, of 16f sers 

1 15 10 

16.866 

(0.9608) 


33 5 13 



0.4054 


Mkni, of 12 mans 

400 5 12 


4.8655 

Paichal, Sfirat. 

Man, of 48 sers, Spice Surat 

45 4 0 


0.5469 

Palamkota, Car- 

Tulhm, of 100 pah^ms, (-^ aimi.) 

12 8 0 

« • • 

0.1519 

nS-tic, 

Padi, for metals 

4 15 0 

192.014 

0.0600 

Palimbang, Sum. 

Marakk&l, rctail=lj gall, reyen. 

galls. ^ 

• • • 


Catty, of 10 talcs 

grs. 9494 

52.744 



Bally, of 10 gantangs 

81 6 0 


0.9888 

Palloda, Ahmad. 

Ser, of 78 Ank. rs. 10| m&shas. 

1 15 2 

75.661 

(0.9466) 


„ of capacity, 103| Ank. rs. 

2 8 13 

99.195 


Man, „ of 64 sers 

163 4 0 

r . ^ 

1.9839 

Pandri, Kalpl. 

Ser 

2 11 12 

106.340 

(1.3292) 

PanTirari, „ 


2 2 2 

82.943 

(1.0368) 

Parnair, Ahmad. 

„ of 76^ Ankusi rs 

1 U 2-^ 

73.296 

(0.9162) 

Patna, Bih^ir. 

„ of capacity, 95 rs. 7 m. ... 

2 5 2 

90.233 

(1.1279) 

Tol^, of 12 mhshas 

grs. 209 

1.161 


Ser, from 45 to 81 sh. wt 

80. 

1.000 

Pegu, Birma. 

Tical, 100 to the yis 

grs. 237^ 

1.368 

... 

Kh'andi, 150 yis, reckoned at ... 

600 0 0 


6.0764 

Persia. 

Basket, rice measure, 16 yis. ...1 

58 0 0 


0.7048 

Man of SMr&,z = 600 miscals....! 

12 10 14.4 

493.172 

0.1541 


Man of Tabriz, 300 do. 150 dirhs. 

6 5 7.2 

246.530 

0.0770 

Prat^ipgarh, Aj- 

Artaba, corn measure, 2 bushels 
Ser, of 80 S^limskhfrs 

1 14 13^ 

74.967 


mir. 

Man, of 20 sers 

38 8 14 


0.4686 

Pondicherry, Car. 

Ser, of 24| Pon. rs =731^ fan. 

0 9 Hi 

23.’622 



Man, of 8‘yis 

25 14 5^ 


0.^46 

Penang. 

Garce of grain, — 100 mark&,ls. 
Malay pecul, of 100 catties. ... 

qnrs. 13^ 

142 10 lOf 


1.7338 


Bahar, of 3 peculs 

428 0 0 


5.2013 

Puna. 

Quilon, Trav. 

Gantang measure, = 4 chupahs. 

cub.in 27.165 

... 


See Dakhan. 

Olunda, or old Dutch pound ... 
Man, of 25 old Dutch pound. 
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42.535 



27 5 8 


0.3225 


Tul&.m, of 100 pal. for cotton. 

16 11 5.6 


0.2029 


„ for spices 

, 15 9 7.S 


0.1894 

1.000 

Radnagor, Ben. 

Sers of 62, 64, and 80 sh. wt. 
B&,gi, for pa(jli = 5 sers of 62 ... 

80.“ 


310. 

(0.7750) 

Rahori, Ahmad, 

Ser, of weight = 77 Ank. rs..., 

1 14 5| 

^ 73.79C 

1 (0.9223) 

Rangoon. 

„ of capacity = 115| do. ... 

2 13 8^ 

Uio.66e 

I (1.3833) 

Vis of 100 tikals 

Khandi, of 150 yis, reckoned... 

3 5 53 
550 0 0 

ri40. 

6.0764 


Ten, or basket of rice == 16 yis 

58 4 0 


0.7078 
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Places. 

Denomination of Weights. 

YaJuo of Biig- 
lisli avoirdu- 
pois weight. 

No. of stand- 
ard ToKLb, per 
ser, etc. 

Value of Mans, 
etc., in Mans 
and decimals. 

Rdmbliari, Ab- 
madnagar. 


Ih. oz. dr. 

Tolds. 

Mans. 

Ser, of 74 Ankusi rs 

1 13 2| 

2 8 3| 

70.901 

(0.8863) 

„ of capacity, 102 do 

97.750 

Rungypur, Ben. 

Man, of 64 sers 

Sers, of 60, 65, 73, 80, 90, and 
460 tol^Ls ; tbe standard ser ... 

160 13 8 

80. 

1.9^8 

1.000 

Butlam, M'Alwa. 

,, of 84 SSilimskbi rs 

2 0 6 

78.689 


Man, of 20 sers 

40 7 8 


0.4918 

Salangor, MaN. 
Sankarldrdg, Car- 

Babar, of 240 catties 

324 0 0 

- . - 

3.9374 

Ser, of 8 palbms for provisions. 

0 9 12 

23.698 

... 

natic. 

Santipur, Ben. 

Man, of 41.256 sers 

Sers, of 60, 80, 84, and 96 to- 
Ibs ; also factory weights. ... 

25 0 0 

... 

80. 

0.3038 

1.000 

Seringapatam. 

Bacbebb ser, of 24 sultbni rs. 

0 9 11§ 

23.596 

... 

„ man, of 40 sers 

Pakkb ser, of grain; 84 Sul. rs. 

24 4 8 



0.2950 


2 1 15f 

82.601 

... 


, , kolaga =16 sers 

33 15 12 

... 

0.4130 

Siam. 

Pecul = 50 catties of 20 tales... 

129 0 0 

... 

1.5677 

Singapore, Malay. 

Buncal, for gold 

Pecul, of 100 catties, (see Cbina) 
Tompong, of 20 cats, for Benzoin 
Pecul, etc. as in China. 

,, as in Cbina. 

Sers, of 58, 10, 60, 72, 73i, 75, 

grs. 832 

4.622 

• •• 

Sinkell, Sumatra. 

Sdlti, Sunda. 
Sunamuki, Bl. 

3 8 0 

36.110 


and 82.10 tolbs; stand, ser. 


80. 

1.0000 

Suez, Bed Sea. 

Bottolo, of 144 drams 

Quintal varies from 1 10 to 1 50 rot 

14 0 

48.610 

... 

Sdrat, Gujarbt. 

Tolb, of 12 mbshas..: 

grs. 187.2 

1.040 

(0.4557) 

Ser, of 35 tolbs 

0 15 0 

36.458 


Man, of 40 sers 

37 8 0 


0.4558 

TeUicberry, in 
Malabar. 

Ser, of 20 Sbrat rupees 

0 8 2f 

19.849 

(0.2481) 

Man, of 64 sers 

Pecul, of 100 catties 

32 11 0 


0.3972 

Ternate, Molucc. 

130 3 8.3 

... 

1.5826 

Tranquebar, Cor. 

Man, — 68 lbs Danish 

74 12 9.6 

... 

0.9088 

Travancor, M. 

Tulbm, of 20 pounds 

19 14 11 


0.2420 


Kbandi (30 tulbms), for purchase 

597 8 10 


7.2618 


„ (20 mans ), for sale 

Parra, grain measure 

500 8 2 
qrts. 2 

... 

6.0826 

Triebinopoly, 

Carnatic. 

Pakkb ser, = 27 tulbms 

1 14 8 

74.132 


Man, = 13.114 sers 

. 25 0 0 

0.3038 

Trincomali. 

VeUor. 

Vizagapatam. 

'W'allabjbbbd. 

Ser, for metals =4167.7 grs. ... 
Marakkbl, gr. measure, Ig-gall. 
See Colombo, 

See Arcot. 

See Masulipatam, 

See Arcot. 

0 9 8^ 

23.167 

(0.2896) 
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LmEAE MASUEES, 

iN’otwitlistanding tlie boast of Abu-1-Eazl, that, among other bene- 
ficial effects of Akbar’s administration, be bad fixed one standard of 
linear measure for tbe wbole of India, we find at tbe present day as 
great irregularity in this branch of our subject, as could have pre- 
vailed in bis day, or rather much greater ; on account of tbe semi- 
introduction of European measures in the British Indian territories, 
and in tbe Butch and Portuguese settlements before them. 

There is this peculiarity in the linear systems — that the basis of all 
is the same, the cubit or human fore-arm : and this unit is found in 
Oriental countries, as in those of the West, divided into two spans, 
and 24 finger’s-breadths. Thus, under the Hindu princes, the Mth 
(in Sanskrit hasta) was equal to two mteBti or ‘spans,’ and to 24 
anguh {angula). The angul ‘ finger’ is divided into 8 jau (s. yma) or 
‘ barley-corns.’ 

The subdivisions of the yava — proceeding downwards to the pa/ra- 
mAms, or ‘ most minute atom,’ according to the arithmetical works of 
the Hindus — are, of course, theoretical refinements which it is unneces- 
sary to notice : a full account will be found in Colebrooke’s treatise in 
the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches [epitomised above, vol. i. page 211]. Pro- 
ceeding upwards, four Mths or ‘cubits’ are equal to a danda, or 
‘ staff 1 ’ and 2000 dandas make a hrosa, or hs, which should be, by 
this estimation, 4000 yards English, or nearly 2j miles. The kos 
is generally for convenience now called equal to two English miles. 
Eour yosa = one yojam, nearly ten miles. The ‘ Lilavati ’ also states 
that 10 Mth make one Ians or ‘bamboo,’ and 20 Ians in length and 
breadth = 1 niranga of arable land. 

That the cubit was of the natural dimensions (of 18 inches, more 
or less) can hardly be doubted ; indeed, where the hath is talked of, to 
this day, among the natives, the natural human measure is both under- 
stood and practically used, as in taking the draft of water of a boat, 
etc. In many places also, both in Bengal and in South India, the 
English cubit has been adopted as of the same value as the native 
measure. 

The ga%j or yard, now in more general use throughout India, is of 
Muhammadan introduction: whether this is derived also from the 
cubit (for the Jewish cubit is of the same length) is doubtful ; but, 
like the hasta, it was divided into 24 tasus, or ‘ digits,’ corresponding 
more properly to inches. 

Abu-’l-Eazl, in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ gives a very full description of 
the various gaz in use under the emperors, as compared with the earlier 
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standards of the Khalifs. He expresses their correct length in finger^ s- 
breadths, which may be safely taken as three-quarters of an inch each. 

!For facility of reference, his list is here subjoined, with the equiva- 
lents in English measure at this rate : — - 


ANCIENT GAZ MEASURES ENUMERATED IN THE ‘AYIN-I AELBARf.’ 


The Gaz-saudh of Hhrtin-al-Itashid ~ 24| (some MSS. have 2o|) fin- 
gers of an Abyssinian slave, the same used in the Nilomoter of Egypt ^ 

The Kasbah gaz, of Ibn Abililah — 24 fingers 

The Ttisufi gaz, of Baghdad =25 „ 

The small Hashamah gaz^ of Abd Mdsa Ashari = 28| fingers 

The long „ „ „ Manstir ’Abbhs ... = 29| „ 

The Umriah gaz of the Khalif Umr = 31 „ 

The Mhmdniah gaz of Mhmun 'Abbhsi = 69| „ 

The gaz Masfihat = 28 „ 

Sikandar Lodi’s gaz of 41 J silver Sikandaris’ ^ 

diameter, modified by Humfiyfin to 43 „ =32 „ 

This Tvas used in land measurements tiU the 31st year of Akbar. 


JSnffUsJi, 
= 18 -J in. 
= 18 „ 

= 18 f „ 

= 2Xi „ 

= 22J „ 

= 23i „ 

= 52* „ 


^ The cubit of the Nilometer is supposed to be the same as that of the Jews, which 
is exactly two feet En^ish : — if so, the 24 digits will be, precisely, inches. Yolney, 
however, makes it 20 J French, or 22 English inches. Some allowance must probably 
be made for the broad hand of a negro, but the other measures will not bo affected by 
the same error, as they must be referred to the ordinary delicate hand of a native 
of Asia, 

2 These two are also called the Gaz MulKk and Gaz Zi-Adiah, because Zifid, the 
adopted son of AbCi Sofi*An, made use of them for measuring the Arabian Irak. 

3 [Abd-’l-Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard-mcasui-es introduced at 
different times into Hindfist^n, makes incidental mention of certain coins designated 
Sikandaris— upon the basis of a given number of the diameters of which the Gaz 
of Sikandar Lodi was formed. The class of money described (^Num. Chron.’), 
evidently fiimishcd, among their other uses, the data for this singularly-defined 
measure. Any tyro in Indian numismatology, under whose eye many specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, imperfect as their con- 
figuration undoubtedly is, as compared with our modem machine-struck money, yet 
that they hold a high place among their fellows in respect to their improved circularity 
of form, and general uniformity of diameter— points wliich had certainly been less 
regarded in the earlier produce of the Dihli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following effect : — 

Cl--ujuJAii5 J j 

“ j]/ j 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, contribute towards 
our knowledge of the true length of this Gaz — which is still a vemia quesstio, I 
have carefully measured a set of 42 of these^ pieces, arranged in one continuous 
lino : the result arrived at is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our measure 
falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, beyond the rejection of five 

“ [Page \vr Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. copy of the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari.’ See also p. 
355, vol. i., Gladwin’s translation.] 
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JEnglish. 

The Akbari gaz, for cloth measure = 46 fingers = 34^ in. 

The I1&.M gaz, established by Akbar, as the sole 

standard measure of the empire =40 „ = 30f „ ^ 

The Akbari bighh, of 3600 square gaz =2600 square yards = 0.538, or somewhat 
more than half an acre, on the above estimation. 

The Ilahi gaz of Akbar was intended to supersede the multiplicity 
of measures in use in the 16th century; and, in a great degree, it still 
maintains its position as the standard of the Upper Provinces. In 
general, however, different measures are employed in each trade, and 
the cloth-merchant, in particular, has a distinct gaz of his own. Thus 
the cloth gaz has assimilated in many places to two haths, or one yard ; 
and the frequent employment of English tape-measures, as well as 
carpenter’s two-feet rules, will ere long confirm the adoption of the 
British standard to the exclusion of the native system, for the linear 
measure of articles in the bazar. 

The true length of the Ilahi gaz became a subject of zealous inves- 
tigation by Mr. Newnham, Collector of Earrukhabad, and Major 
Hodgson, Surveyor-General, in the year 1824, during the progress of 
the great revenue survey of the Western Provinces, when it was found 
to be the basis of ah the records of land measurements and rents of 
Upper India. As might have been expected, no data could be found 
for fixing the standard of Akbar with perfect accuracy; but every 
comparison concurred in placing it between the limits of 30 and 35 
English inches ; and the great majority of actual measures of land in 
Eohilkhand, Dihli, A'gra, etc., brought it nearly to an average of 33 
inches. Mr. Duncan, in the settlement of the Benares province in 
1795, has assumed 33.6 inches to the Ilahi gaz, on the authority, it 
may be presumed, of standards in existence in the city, making the 
bigha = 3136 square yards. 

The results of the different modes of determination resorted to in 
1824-5, so characteristic of the rude but ingenious contrivances of the 
natives, are curious and worthy of being recorded. Maj. Hodgson 
made the length of the Ilahi gaz — 


very palpably worn pieces out of the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which were 
placed at my disposal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon as a little below the 
original standard, notwithstanding that it slightly differs from the determination of 
the measure put forth by Prinsep ; but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted his 
own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a higher rate than he entered in 
his leading table. — ^E. T.] 

Should the length of this gaz be taken at 32 or 33 inches, proportionate correc- 
tions must be made in the other measures. 
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From the average measurement of 76 man’s flnger’s-breadths = 31.oo in. 

From the average size of the marble slabs in the pavement of the Taj at 

Agra (said to be each a Shhh-jahani gaz of 42 fingers ?) = 33.58 „ 

From the side of the reservoir at the same place, called 24 gaz = 32.54 „ 

From the circuit of the v\"hole terrace, 532 gaz (?) - 35.80 „ 


Mr. JJTewnham, from the average size of 14 Chhr-yhri rupees, supposed to 

be each one finger’ s-breadth, makes it 

• From the testimony of inhabitants of Famikhhbkd 

From statement in the ‘ Aym-i Akbari,’ of the weight of the cubic gaz 
of 72 kinds of timber (tliis would require a knowledge of the weights) 

Halhed, from average measurement of 246 barley-corns = 31.84 „ 

From i sum of diameters of 40 Mansuri pice = 32.02 „ 

From J of 4 human cubits measured on a string = 33.70 „ 

From average of copper wires returned by Tahsildhrs of Murhdhbad as 
counterparts of the actual measures from which their bights were 
formed = 33.50 „ 

Mr. Duncan, as above noticed, assumed the Ilkhi gaz at Benhres = 33.60 „ 

In Bareli, Bulanshahr, Agra, as in the following table, it is =32.5 „ 

It is natural to suppose that the gaz adopted for measuring the land 
should vary on the side of excess, and prohahly all the above, thus 
derived, are too long. The "Western Eevenue Board, thinking so many 
discrepancies irreconcilable, suggested that the settlements should 
everywhere be made in the local bigha, the surveyors merely noting 
the actual value of the Ilahi gaz in each village, and entering the 
measurement also in acres; but the Government wisely determined 
rather to select a general standard, which should meet as far as possible 
the existing circumstances of the country. Thus the further prosecu- 
tion of the theoretical question was abandoned, and an arbitrary value 
of the Ilahi gaz was assumed at 33 inches, which was in 1825-6 
ordered to be introduced in all the revenue-survey records, with a note 
of the local variation therefrom on the village maps, as well as a 
memorandum of the measure, in English acres. Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
thus describes the convenience which the adoption of this standard 
(sanctioned at first only as an experiment and liable to reconsidera- 
tion) would afford in comparisons with English measures : — 

* Taking tbe jnreeb (side of the square beegb,a) at 60 guntebs, or 60 guz, tbe beeg,ba 
will be 3600 sq[uare guz, or 3025 square yards, or five-cigbtbs of an English acre 
(3 roods, 5 perches). The jureeb will be equal to 5 chains of 11 yards, each chain 
being 4 guntehs. In those places where the jureeb is assumed at 54 gaz square, 
it would equal 4| chains, giving 2450^ square yards (or 2 roods, 10 perches). In 
either case the conversion from one to another would be simple, and the connection 
between the operations of the surveyors and the measurements of the revenue officers 
would be easily perceived.’ 
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This convenient bigha of 3600 square Ilahi gaz, or 3025 square 
yards, or five-eightlis of an acre, may be now called the standard of 
the Upper Provinces. It is established also at Patna, and has been 
introduced in the settlements of the Sagar and hTarbadda territories. 

The notice of land measurement seems altogether to have been 
overlooked in the returns from the Bengal revenue officers, to the Hon. 
Courtis circular ; so that, with the exception of the facts gleaned from 
the official correspondence above alluded to, and other information 
hastily acquired from private sources, the present table exhibits nearly 
a blank in regard to the bfghas of Bengal Proper, Bihar, Cuttack, and 
Central India. EenneHs general estimate of the area of Bengal in 
bighas of 1600 square yards merely followed the measure in use at 
Calcutta. The permanent settlement in these provinces left the land 
unmeasured, and obviated the necessity of an actual survey. In 
general terms, however, the bi'gha of the Bengal provinces may be 
assumed at 1600 square yards, or about one-third of the English acre, 
and a little more than half of the up-country bigha. 

In Madras, Sir T. Munro established a measure (called ground or 
mdni) of 60 x 40, or 2400 square feet, of which 24 make a hdni = 
57600 square feet, = 6400 square yards, or exactly four Bengal bfghas. 
The Madras Icdni is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223, or as 121 to 
160 nearly. In the jagfr, the aAi or Malabar foot is used, which is 
10.46 inches; 24 adis = l Mli, and 100 square Jcdlis — l hdni, or 
nearly an English acre. The common MU, however, is 26 adies, or 22| 
feet, which makes the Mnk = 1 acre, 28|- perches. 

Of the land measures of the Bombay Presidency, Kelly’s tables 
are altogether silent ; but as the cubit and gaz are stated to correspond 
with 18 and 27 inches respectively, doubtless the square measure has 
also been brought to agree with some aliquot or multiple of the English 
acre. 

It is much to be regretted that the information on this most im- 
portant point should have proved so defective ; but in justification of 
the officers to whom the Court’s circular was addressed, it should be 
stated that the draft of instructions did not specifically allude to 
square measures, merely directing that ‘for measures of length, one 
that is nearest to the cubit or ell, should be selected as the model to be 
sent home.’ 
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Table of Linear and Square Measures of India. 


Place. 

Denomination. 

Value in Englisli meas. 

Agra, Presidency 

Standard Ilhhi gaz, assumed at 

33 inches. 

Standard bighh of 'Western Provinces 
= 60 X 60 gaz = 3 600 gaz 

3025 sq. yds. (f acres). 
32.625 inches. 

27.75 „ 

A]imad§.b&.d 

Local gaz varies from 32B to 33.25 av. 
Gaz, for cloth 


,, ,, velvet 

34.25 " 


,, ,, artificers 

23.33 

Abmadnagar ... 

Hlth of 14 tasds 

14.00 ;; 

Gaz, of If hhth 

24.50 „ 

Alligarh. 

,, from 30,5 to 33.4 

33.00 

Molucca 

Covid, or cubit 

18.13 

Alimod 

Gaz 

27.12 

Anjar 

,, of 34 tasds 

26.40 

Auruugabander 
Bagulkota 

.. .. 10 firarce 

32.00 ;; 


32.87 

Bangalor 

Hdth= 19.1 inches 

38.90 

Bantam 

TTfiRta. 

18.00 ” 

Bareli 

Gaz, from 32.0 to 33.4 

32.90 

Baroda 

,, of 24 tasds 

27.12 ;; 

Batavia 

Ell =27f inches, Foot = 

12.36 ;; 

Bauleab 

Cubit (or h&,th) 

18. 

Ben&.res 

rrfl.7j tailor’s 

33. „ 


,, T^eaver’s 

42.5 „ 


,, cloth-merchant’s 

37.5 „ 


,, architect’s (maimdri) 

25.33 


Bighd, by Beg. 17^5 

3136 square yards. 

36 inches. 

Bencoolen 

Hailoh, or two cubits 

Betelfaki 

Gn.7 

27 „ 

Bombay 

TT&tb — 18 inches ; the gaz zs 

27 „ 

Bulandishabr . . . 

Gaz (originally 33) 

31.75 „ 

Baroch 

Zil’a gaz 

27.25 „ ^ 


VVnsa . 

89.6 square inches. 

2 roods, 20 perches. 

20 inches. 


Rigbd — 20 wiisa 

Busbire 

TTalf ga^, Sh&.hi 


.. .. Bushiri 

18.4 „ 

Basrah. 

Aleppo yard .. 

26.4 „ 


Bfl.glid4a 

31.6 „ 

Calcutta 

Bighd“20 katthh of 16 chhatdks 

1600 square yards. 

720 sq. feet = 80 sq. yds. 

45 ,, ,, — — 5 ,, ,, 




Chhatdk 

Calicut 

Gaz 

28.6 inches. 

Kalpi 

— 16 girha 

40 „ 

Cambay 


28 „ 


Morgen of 600 sq^uare roods 

2 English acres, 

13.12 inches. 

China 

lVrn.tneTna.tical foot 


Bnilder’a ,, 

12.7 „ 


Ta.ilor’s ,, 

13.33 „ 


9,00 11a — 1 degree 

69.166 miles. 

Chittaffonff 

‘NTfl.lj or bamboo, of 8 h&.ths= 

12 feet. 

(Mug land mea- 
sures) 

Ganda, of 4 kauris =2 x 3 nals= 

Kdni = 20 gandas = 12x10 nals = . . . 

Tlirn — 16 kknis 

96 sq. yds. 

1920 sq. yds, 

30720 sq. yds. or 6.35 acres. 
Seldom used now. 



Sb&bl menanres, 4 times greater 

B^^simbazar 

Hdth 

19.12 inches. 

DharwAr 

BEdth, for cotton cloths 

19.36 „ 


Gaz 

32.75 „ 

Dihli 

Average bighd 

2500 sq. yds. 

32.50 inches. 

TltS-wa 

Gaz from 32 to 33 

Farrukhhbad ... 

, Cloth gaz = 12 muts (palms) =48 angul 
Hdth, or cubit =24 angul or fingers ... 
Land gaz 10^ muts or 42 fingers = 1 
14 ^rds on cloth, g. of 16 J 

136 

.18 

31^ 
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Place. 

Denomination. 

Value iu English meas. 

Farrukh&.bad ... 

Bighk, of 20 biswa= 36.00 IMhi gaz... 

2756^ square yards. 

Goa 

Portuguese Covado 

26.66 inches. 

Gamron 

Gaz, 93 = 100 English yards 

38.7 

Hansut 

„ of 24 tasds 

27.12 ,, 

HCivari 

»j jj j> 

Cloth measure 

34.75 „ 

Haidariib&.d 

35.33 „ 

Japan 


75.00 „ 

Jaulii'S, 

Gaz 

33 6 ,, 

Jambusur 


27.12 „ 

Jungle MahSils 

Bighd, 80 X 80 hhths 

1600 square yards nearly. 

Bancura 

Gaz, of t\vohdths= 

36 inches nearly. 

I^oheia 

Peek 

27 0 inches. 

Madras 

Mani, 60 X 40 feet 

2400 square feet. 


K{ini = 24 mdni 

1.3223 acres. 

Malabar 

Foot 

10.46 inches. 

Malacca 

Kovid 

18.12 „ 

MMwa 

Gaz (from 28 to 32) 

30.00 „ 


Biffhd, of 20 wusas 

2 roods nearly. 

Massuah 

Peek 

27.0 inches. 

MasuUpatam ... 

Yard 

38.25 „ 

Meerut 

Land gaz 

33.00 ,, 

Mocha 

Kobicl= 19 inches. Gaz 

25. 

MurkdabCid 

Gaz, from 31.6 to 35.8 

33.50 „ 


Jarib — 20 gathds of 3 gaz 

167.5 feet. 


Bigh(L=18 X 18 = 324 square gathds ... 

2304 square yards. 

ITew Hoobiy ... 

Gaz 

31.75 inches. 

Noulgund 

Gaz 

33. 

Palamkota 

Gaium, for cloth 

36.45 „ 

Pandrl 

Gaz 

40.75 „ 

Panwari 

JJ 

36.37 „ 

Patna 

, , for carpets, etc. (il khi) of 44 fingers 

33. 


„ for broad cloth 

42.5 „ 


Jarib, 20 bamboos of 3 gaz 

55 yards. 


BIghd, 20xkatthfis or bamboos 

3025 square yards. 

Persia 

Guerze, royal 

37.5 inches. 


Common measure 

25.0 „ 


Parasang, 20th of adegrcc atthe equator 


Eangoon 

Taong, or cubit 

19.1 


Taing, or 1000 dhas 

2 miles, 293| yards. 

Bangipur 

Gaz, for bhfta cloths 

63 inches. 

Seringapatam ... 

Gajah 

38.5 „ 

Siam 

Vouah (2000 = 1 league) 

75.75 „ 

Sunamuky 

Corah, used at the factory 

52.4 ., 

Sdrat 

Gaz, builder’s 

27.6 

Said&bad 

Gaz, land, 31.3 to 32.7 

32.0 

Tellicherry 

Gaz 

2S.4 

Tirhdt...! 

Revenue lagi, of 6| hkths = 

9. feet 9 inches. 


Bighds, 20 X 20 lagis = 

4900 square yards. 


Small lagi, or rod, 6^ hdths = 

9 feet 4^ inches. 


Bighd, 20 X 20 ditto = 

3906^ square yards. 


(In Cliamparan and Chaprd, the lagi or 



rod is of 7 hdths) 


Travancor 

Tuda, for timber 

20.46 cubic inches. 


Mura, of stone-cutters 

33.02 inches. 


Kolu, in agriculture 

21.16 feet. 

S&,gar 

Standard bighfi introduced 

(See A'gra). 


At most of the places omitted in the above table, such as Acheen, Arcot, Bel^Ji 
Carwar, Ceylon, Cochin, Comercolly, Jangipur, Bengal generally, Penang, Badnagor 
Santipnr, etc. ; English measnres alone are used, or at least a cubit founded on th( 
Enirlish measure of 18 inches. 
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[The following notes are extracted from Elliot’s ^ Glossary/ already 
X^ut under contribution (page 92) : — 

“ The Bis-wa, from ‘ twenty/ is the twentieth part of a ‘ Becgjha ; * and besides 

being a measure of land, is also used to signify the extent of proprietary right in an 
estate. Each estate or village is considered an integer of one ^Beeg,ba,’ which is sub- 
divided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansees, to show the right of any particular 
party. Thus, the holder of 5 Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the 
entire village ; precisely in the same way as the As was used amongst the Romans. 
Thus, he7'es ex stmunda-, ‘heir to one twenty-foiii-th’ — Jiey'es ex dodi'mite, ‘heir 
to three-fourths’ — heres ex asse, ‘sole proprietor.’ (Cic. Att. iv. 15, vii. 8. — 
Cic. pro Caecina, c. 6. — Plin. 1. v. Ep. 5.) In the same manner hes^ hessis, was 
used to express a hiswa hurar — ‘ socius ex besse’ — and thus in sound and meaning 
(of course there is no real connection) there is a close resemblance between the words. 
Bes, when it was thus applied as a sub-di\’ision of the As, was the eighth part of a 
Juyerim or acre ; not, as is usually supx)osod, two-thirds. — ‘ Partes duin tertiic pedes 
dcccmnovcm millia ct ducentos hocest hes, in quoscripula cxcii.’ (Colum. lib. v. cap. 2). 

“Goss, kos. The itinerary measure of India, of which the 

precise value has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties which 
attend the determination of the exact length of the Guz, or yard. The ‘ Ayccn-i- 
Akbereo’ lays do'WTi distinctly that the Goss consists of 100 cords {iumh), each cord of 
50 Guz ; also of 400 poles (hmi), each of 12^ Guz : either of which will give to 
the Goss the length of 5,000 Guz, The following particulars relative to the distances 
between the old Minars, or Goss x>illars, may bo interesting, and may be considered to 
afford the corrcctcst moans we have of ascertaining the true standard. 

Eoad distance in Direct distance 
English yards. in ditto. 


Octagonal Minar to Nurclah in Delhi 4,513 4,489 

Minar between Nm'clah and Shax)oorgurheo 4,554 4,401 

Minar opposite Aleeimor 4,532 4,379 

Minar opposite Siruspoor 4,579 4,573 

Ruins of Minar opposite to Shalimar 4,610 4,591 


Average... 4,558 4,487 

Length of the Goss = 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahee Guz deduced from these 
measurements is 32 inches, showing how very nearly con’ect is the length of 
33 inches assumed by the British Govciiiment. The mcasui’cmcnts taken to the 
south of Delhi, between the Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out 
of tw'clve ffistanccs it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 f. 19 p. 1 y., three give 2 m. 
4 f. 25 p. 3 y., and one gives 2 m. 4 f. 38 p. 2 y. It may be proper to remark that 
it is frequently supposed that the Minai-s are set up every two Goss, and that the Goss 
contained 2,500 yards; but the ‘ Ayeen-i- Akberee ’ appears sufficiently explicit on the 
point. The same work gives the values of the local Goss. It says, ‘ the Guzerat 
Goss is the greatest distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, 
which is determined to be 50 Jurcebs, or 15,000 Guz.’ This Goss resembles the 
Ghinese Uh, i. e. the distance which can be attained by a man’s voice exerted in a 
plain surface, and in calm weather. Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a 
green leaf, and walking with it tiU it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and a child m her arms. 
All these are very indefinite standards. The same may be remarked of the oriental 
Meel, as well as the European mile, and league. The two former evidently derive 
their name from the Roman Milliare, and the difference of their value in different 
places proves that the mere name was borrowed, without any reference to its etymo- 
logical signification. According to the ‘Kamoos,’ the oriental Meel is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to the English one, as 
139 to 112. The league also, from the German hiyen, ‘ to soo.’ (wiim’tNiTig the distance 
that can be readily seen by the eye on a plain surface) is as hid'i ilaiK* 'a Guzerat, or 
Gao, and a Bengal, or Dhui^pca, Goss, and sufficiently accounts for its varying 

9 
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standard in Europe. Coss is an Indian word: the equivalent word in Persian is 
Kuroh, the same as the Sanscrit Krosa, of which four go to the Yqjan ; about the precise 
value of which different opinions ai-o hold. Bopp (‘ Nalus,’ p. 213) says it is equal to 
eight English miles. Professor Wilson (‘ Sanscrit Dictionary/ p. 689) estimates it at 
nine miles, and says other computations make it about five miles, or even no more than 
four miles and a half, and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it at 
no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the distance with tolerable 
precision. By follomng Ea-Hian’s route betu’-een places of which the identity is 
beyond question, as between Muttra and Canoujc, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the Yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven English miles ; and 
this agrees much better with what we find the Yojan to be, if wo resolve it into its 
component parts. Eight barley-corns equal a finger, tu^enty-four fingers equal a 
Dund, one thousand Dunds equal one Krosa, and four Krosa, one Yojan. Now, 
estimating the finger’s breadth at eight baiicy-coms, this makes the Yojan equal to 
six miles, one hundred and six yards, and two feet. It is the generally received 
opinion that from Coss is derived the word ‘course,’ used by the Euiupcan residents of 
India to represent a promenade, but the ‘ Corso ’ of Southern Europe gives a much 
more probable origin. 

“Jureeb’ jarib. A measuring chain, or rope. Before 

Akber’s time it was a rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron 
joints, as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our survey 
measurements we use a chain. A Juroeb contains 60 G-uz, or 20 Gut,has, and, in the 
standard measurement of the Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of 11 yards, 
each chain being equal to 4 Gut, has. A square of one Jureeb is a Bceg,ha. Till the 
new system of survey was established, it was usual to measure lands paying revenue 
to Government with only 18 knots of the Juroeb, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Eent-frec land was measured 
with the entire Jureeb of 20 knots. A Jureeb, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 4 Qufeez, or 384 Mud^ (Latin, modim)^ 
and in course of time came to signify the portion of land which required as much 
to sow it as a Jureeb would contain. — (Asasu-l-Loghat). The Pat, ha and Nalee of 
Gurhwal and Eumaon have a similar origin. 

“Dhonoha, ^ NT dhonchh. Four and a half. The word is 

found in Arithmetical Tables of the Multiplication of Fractions, which are in 
constant use with our Ameens, when reducing their linear measurements 

to Beeg,has. The w^irJ.- U' /d by them in Fractional Multiplication are 


Deorha, 

Dhuma, WT Uaj 2i 
Honta, 

Dhoncha, H 

The size of the fields rarely requi 


Poncha, 

V Jlf 

K,honcha, 

Sutoncha, 

Ameens to go beyond this.”] 




H 


n 


1 [These words are both retained in the Spanish cajiz and almud. Indeed, nearly 
all the Spanish weights and measures are, like very many administi-ative words, 
derived from the Arabic As the quintal of one hundred pounds, from Mntur : of 
which the fourth [rboba) is the arroha; arralde, a pound, from arrattl ; xme, a 
span, from shamah j and so on. — ‘ A1 M^kari/ i., p. 500.] 
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The object of the present division of our work is to furnish — ^first, 
convenient Tables for the Eeduction or Comparison of the various Eras 
in use throughout India j secondly, Tables of Ancient and Modern 
Dynasties, extracted from such sources as are available for India and 
the neighbouring countries. There are so many excellent works on 
these subjects as to leave us nothing more than the task of compilation 
or rather selection. Eor information regarding the astronomical and 
chronological computations of the Hindus, Colebrooke, Bentley, and 
Warren are the principal authorites. The ^ Kala-Sankalita* of the 
latter author contains the fullest particulars of aU the Eras in use. It 
is from this work that the present tables have been principally taken, 
with such abridgment as was necessary to bring them within the com- 
pass of an octavo volume. Col. Warren’s tables of the Hijra being in 
a less convenient form, we had remodelled them before it came to our 
knowledge that a complete series for every month of the Muhammadan 
era, down to a.d, 1900, had been published in Calcutta, forty-four years 
ago, in 1790. These tables have, however, been long out of print. Play- 
fair’s Chronology, in folio, contains also a supplemental table of the 
Hijra calendar, copied from the celebrated French work, * L’ Art de 
verifier les Dates.’ There are occasional differences of a day in all 
tables of the Hijra. 

A compendious account of some of the Indian eras was printed as 
a part of the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1830. The whole 
article, however, on the eras of ancient and modern times, is calculated 
to be of such great utility in this country, both to Europeans who are 
out of the reach of works of reference or chronology, and to native 
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students of European literature and history, who have no prior 
acquaintance with the subject, that we make no apology for reprinting 
the paper entire, as an introduction to the tables which follow. 

THE ERAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, AND OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, EXPLAINED; WITH A VIEW TO THE COMPARISON 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE DATES. 

In tke earliest stages of society, some division of time must have been necessary, 
and some means devised by men in the most savage state, to communicate to each 
other the period of undertaking, in concert, a hunt or a predatory excursion. But in 
such a condition the views of men do not extend far, and very limited periods would 
therefore suffice. The division of day and night, and the scarcely loss obvious dis- 
tinction of new and full moon, might have served to mark the lapse of time for ages ; 
and, although in all climates the alternations of summer and winter, and of wet and 
dry periods, must have obtruded themselves on the feelings of the most unobserving, 
it was probably not until the practice of agriculture had afforded men leisure for 
reflection, that any accurate observations were made on the duration of the seasons, 
or means used to ascertain the periods of their return. Wo see, at the present time, 
that many societies of men, who live only by hunting and fishing, have no exact 
knowledge of duration of time beyond that of a moon or season, and designate a term 
of five or of fifty years, equally as a long time. All agricultural nations arc aware of 
the return of the same seasons after a lapse of twelve or thirteen moons ; but many 
year’s must have elapsed before the length of a solar year was accurately determined. 
Less civilized nations still continue to compute their time in part by the motions of 
the moon ; and this was the mode of the Greeks, and of the Romans until the correc- 
tion of Julius Cassar, but the subject was so little understood even in his time, that 
an error of several days crept into the Roman calendar soon afterwards, requiring 
another reformation. 

It wiU render the comparison of eras much easier, if we give some account of 
what is meant by a solar and a lunar year. A solar year is that space of time during 
which all the seasons have their course. This takes place in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49 seconds ; and an approximation to that time has been adopted by 
those nations which have had sufficient astronomical science to determine it. But as 
it would be impracticable to begin every new year at a different hour of the day, 
which would be necessary if the perfect year should always be completed before the 
commencement of a now one, 365 days have been taken as the length of a year, leaving 
the odd hours and minutes to accumulate until they amount to a whole day, when they 
are added to the year, making what is called a leap year, or intercalary year, of 366 
days. The various ways of doing this will bo detailed when we speak of the different 
eras. Some nations still use a year of 365 days without any intercalation ; and this 
is called a or erratic year, because its commencement varies through all the 
different seasons. 

A lunar year consists of 12 moons, or 354 days. This may be convenient enough 
for short periods, but is so iU adapted for the computation of a civilized nation, that 
none but Mahometans have continued in the use of it even for a little time. It suits 
the course of time so iU, that its commencement varies, in a few years, through all 
the seasons ; and many men, amongst the nations which use it, can remember the 
fasts and festivals altering from summer to winter, and again from winter to summer, 
and their seed-time and harvest alternately wandering from the beginning of the year 
to the end. 
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The luni-solar year is that in which the months are regulated according to the 
course of the moon, hut to which from lime to time a month is added, whenever the 
year would range too widely from its original situation. This year is inconvenient 
from its varying duration ; hut as, in a long course of years, the months remain nearly 
at the same situation, it is less ohjectionahlo than the pure lunar year. It was the 
mode of computation of the Greeks and Homans, and is even now that of the 
Chinese, Tartars, Japanese, and Jews. 

All these varying modes render the comparison of dates much more difiB.cult than 
it appears to be at the first view. 'W'e shall endeavour so far to simplify the calcula- 
tion as to enable any arithmetician to compute, within a day or two, the eras of every 
nation, and to reduce them to the Christian era. 

THE EOMAN YEAE. 

The Roman year, in its arrangement and division, is that on which our year is entirely 
founded. The Romans reckoned their time from the date which some of their anti- 
quaries chose to assign for the founding of Rome, viz., the 21st of April, in the 2nd 
year of the 6th Olympiad, or 7o4 b.c. This era is designated by the letters A.U.C., 
or ab urhe condita, “ from the building of the city.*" The first year used by them, 
and attributed to Romulus, consisted of ten months, from March to December, or 304 
days. A year exhibiting such a discrepancy from the real course of the seasons could 
not have remained long in use, and it is supposed that extraordinary months were 
added as often as it was found necessary. A correction is attributed to his successor 
Numa, who is said to have added two months to the year, January at the beginning, 
and February at the end. All these months consisted of 29 or 31 days. The year 
was lunar, and consequently shorter than the true year ; several additions wore there- 
fore made, which brought the beginning of the year nearly to the same season, viz.y 
the middle of winter. February subsequently became the second month, which 
change is alluded to by Ovid. 

This computation was followed, with some variation, arising partly from ignorance, 
and partly from the intrigues of the priests, who had the direction of the calendar, 
until the time of Julius Csesar, who, observing that the beginning of the year, instead 
of occurring in winter, as at first, had now receded to the autumn, ordered that the 
year A.TJ.C. 707, or 47 b.c., should consist of 445 days, whereby the following year 
might begin at the proper time. In order to avoid, in future, the confusion naturally 
attendant on years of such varied length as those hitherto in use, he determined that 
the year should be solar, without any reference to the lunar motions. Supposing the 
natural year to consist of 365 days and 6 hours, he ordered that three years in-sacces- 
sion should each consist of 365 days, and the fourth should contain 366 days. He 
also allotted the respective number of days to each month, precisely as we use to this 
day. "VTith the exception of July and August, (then called Quintilis and Sextilis, but 
altered to their present names in honour of Julius and Augustus Caesar), the names 
also of the Roman months were similar to ours. The only difference between their 
calendar and ours was in their mode of counting days, which was backwards instead 
of forwards. To spare a long explanation, which perhaps might not be sufficiently 
intelligible to aU readers, we shall set down a Roman month, with the days, according 
to our mode, opposite to each Roman day. 

English. Jdomcm. English, Roman. 

Jan. 1 Calends. Jan. 6 8th before Ides. 

2 4th before nones. 7 7th ditto. 

3 3d before nones. 8 6th ditto. 

4 day before nones. 9 5th ditto. 

5 Nones. 10 4th ditto. 
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English. Roman. 

Jan. 11 3d before Ides. 

12 day ditto. 

13 Ides. 

14 19tb before Cal. of Feb. 

15 I8tb ditto. 

16 I7tli ditto. 

17 16tb ditto. 

18 15tb ditto. 

19 14tb ditto. 

20 13tb ditto. 

21 12tb ditto. 


English. Roman. 

Jan. 22 lltb bef. Cal. of Feb, 

23 lOtli ditto. 

24 9tli ditto. 

25 8tli ditto. 

26 7th ditto. 

27 6th ditto. 

28 5tli ditto. 

29 4th ditto. 

30 3d ditto. 

31 day before Cal. Feb. 


The nones and ides of March, May, July, and October, are two days later than in 
January, the nones falling on the 7th, and the ides on the 15th of those months ; the 
2nd of March will be therefore the 6th before the nones, and so on. In all the other 
months, the calends, nones, and ides hold the same places as in the month of January. 
In the months which have but 30 days, the number of days before the calends will, 
of course, be one less, and in February, three less. In leap years, the additional day 
was inserted in February, as in our calendar ; but instead of making a 29th day, the 
24th was reckoned twice, and being called in Latin se(cto Cal. Mart., (or sixth day 
before the calends of March,) this, with the addition of bis (twice), gave the name of 
bissextile to the leap year, which it still retains. The first year reckoned on this prin- 
ciple was a leap year. (A.II.C. 708, or 46 b.c.) 

Julius Cassar was killed soon after the reformation of the calendar, and his plan 
was so little understood, that, instead of making the fourth year a bissextile, a leap 
year was reckoned every third year, as though the length of the true year had been 
365 days 8 hours. This error was discovered 37 years after, at which time thirteen 
intercalations had taken place instead of ten, and the year began three days too late. 
The calendar was accordingly again corrected, not by throwing out the three super- 
fluous days at once, but by an order that the twelve following years should be all of 
365 days each, and that there should be no leap year until A.U.C. 760, or a.d. 7. 
From that time the account has been kept without error, and the Roman year has 
been adopted by almost all Christian nations, with no other variation than taking the 
birth of Christ as the commencement, instead of the building of Rome. 

If the given Roman year be less than 754, deduct it from 754; if the given 
Roman year be not less than 754, deduct 753 from it ; the remainder gives the year 
(b.c. and a.d,, in the first and second cases respectively) in which the Roman year 
commences. 

Ex.— Required the year 780 A.xr.c. Required the year 701 a.u.c. 
deduct 753 754 

— r- 701 

27 A.D. 


53 B.c. 


THE OLYMPIADS. 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olympiads, which 
date from the year 776 b.c., being the year in which Coroebus was successful at the 
Olympic games. This era differed from all others in being reckoned by periods of 
four years instead of single years. Each period of four years was called an Olympiad, 
and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad were both mentioned. The year was 
luni-solar, of 12 or 13 months. The names of the months varied in the different 
states of Greece, but the Attic months are most usual. They are as follows : — 
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Metageitnion, 

Boedromion, 

Pyanopsion, 

MoBmactorion, 

Poseideon, 


Gamelion, 

Anthesterion, 

Elaphebolion, 

Munychion, 

Tbargelion, 

Sciropliorioii. 


In the year of 13 months, the additional month was inserted after Poseideon, and 
called the second Poseideon. 


The months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, and the short year in conse- 
quence contained 354 days, while the intercalary year had 384. The third year of 
the first Olympiad consisted of 13 months, and the first and fourth years of the second 
Olympiad were also intercalary ; consequently in the first Olympiad there were 1,446 
days, and in the second 1,476, making together 2,922, exactly equal to eight Julian 
years : this mode of intercalation would therefore precisely bring about the com- 
mencement of the ninth year to the same season, as that of the first year. But as the 
Olympic months followed the course of the moon, and 99 such months contained 
2,923| days, the moon was in consequence a day and a half in advance of the reckon- 
ing. The error was, however, allowed to accumulate until it reached three days, 
which was in four Olympiads, or sixteen years, to the last of which three days were 
added. This corrected the errors with respect to the moon, but it threw out the com- 
mencement of the year, as regarded the seasons, making it three days too late. No 
means wore adopted to remedy this until the fortieth Olympiad, the last year of which 
was made to consist of 12 months only, instead of 13 as usual, and the forty-first 
Olympiad began with the same days of the moon and sun as the first had done 160 
years before. By this reckoning, the year always began between the new and full 
moon before or after the summer solstice, though more commonly after ; and it con- 
tinued in use until 432 b.c. or fourth year of the eighty-sixth Olympiad, when the 
cycle of 19 years was invented by Meton. This astronomer found that the Attic 
months no longer followed the course of the moon, but that the new moon nearest the 
summer solstice, which should have been the first day of the 87th Olympiad, would 
actually take place on the 13th day of Seirophorion, in the 4th year of the 86th 
Olympiad. He therefore proposed to commence the 87th Olympiad from that day, 
and to adopt a new system of intercalation. He supposed 235 moons to he exactly 
equal to 19 solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons 
would recur regularly at the same seasons. Nineteen years of 12 moons each would 
contain 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to be added. These were inserted 
in the 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19 years. Instead also of making the 
mouths of 30 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each month should consist 
nominally of 30 days, but that oveiy 63d day should be omitted in numbering. The 
third day of Boedromion, for example, was omitted in the first year, the 6th of 
Poseideon, and so on to the end of the nineteenth year, when the last exemptile day 
(the 3d of Thargelion) was retained, making that year to consist of 385 days. This 
cycle was in use above a century, but was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years are equal 
to about 6,939 days, 14 hours and a half, and 235 lunations to 6,939 days, 16 hours 
and a half, or 2 hours more. In the year 330 b.c. this excess amounted to only 11 
hours ; but by the cycle of Meton, to above 52 hours, he having made 19 years equal 
to 6,940 days ; when another astronomer, Calippus, having made several observations 
on the solstice, calculated that the excess made 1 day in 76 years. He, therefore, 
invented the cycle of 76 years, called from him the Calippian, which consisted of 
27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian yearn, but above 14 hours in excess of the 
true solar year. In this period were included 940 lunations, equal to 27,758f days. 
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English 

Eoman, 

English 


Eoman. 

Jan. 11 

3d before Ides. 

Jan. 22 

11th bef. Cal. of Feb. 

12 

day ditto. 

23 

lOth 

ditto. 

13 

Ides. 

24 

9tk 

ditto. 

14 

19th before Cal. of Feb. 

25 

Stk 

ditto. 

15 

18th ditto. 

26 

7th 

ditto. 

16 

17th ditto. 

27 

6th 

ditto. 

17 

16th ditto. 

28 

6th 

ditto. 

18 

15th ditto. 

29 

4th 

ditto. 

19 

14th ditto. 

30 

3d 

ditto. 

20 

13th ditto. 

31 

day before Cal. Feb. 

21 

12th ditto. 





The nones and ides of March, May, July, and October, are two days later than in 
January, the nones falling on the 7th, and the ides on the 15th of those months ; the 
2nd of March will be therefore the 6th before the nones, and so on. In aU the other 
months, the calends, nones, and ides hold the same places as in the month of January. 
In the months which have but 30 days, the number of days before the calends will, 
of course, be one loss, and in February, three less. In leap years, the additional day 
was inserted in February, as in our calendar ; but instead of making a 29th day, the 
24:th was reckoned twice, and being called in Latin sexto Qal, Mart.^ (or sixth day 
before the calends of March,) this, with the addition of bis (twice), gave the name of 
Ussextile to the leap year, which it still retains. The first year reckoned on this prin- 
ciple was a leap year. (A.TJ.C. 708, or 46 b.c.) 

Julius Caesar was killed soon after the reformation of the calendar, and his plan 
was so little understood, that, instead of making the fourth year a bissextile, a leap 
year was reckoned every third year, as though the length of the true year had boon 
365 days 8 hours. This error was discovered 37 years after, at which time thirteen 
intercalations had taken place instead of ten, and the year began three days too late. 
The calendar was accordingly again corrected, not by throwing out the three super- 
fluous days at once, but by an order that the twelve following years should be all of 
365 days each, and that there should be no leap year until A.U.C. 760, or a.t>. 7. 
From that time the account has been kept without error, and the Eoman year has 
been adopted by almost all Christian nations, with no other variation than taking the 
birth of Christ as the commencement, instead of the building of Home. 

If the given Homan year be less than 754, deduct it from 754; if the given 
Homan year be not less than 754, deduct 753 from it; the remainder gives the year 
(b.c. and a.d,, in the first and second cases respectively) in which the Eoman year 
commences. 

Ex.— Hequired the year 780 A.ir.c. Be( 3 [uired the year 701 a.u.c. 
deduct 753 754 

— r- 701 

27 A.D. 


53 B.c. 


THE OLYMPIADS. 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olympiads, which 
date from the year 776 b.c., being the year in which Coroebus was successful at the 
Olympic games. This era differed from all others in being reckoned by periods of 
four years instead of single years. Each period of four years was called an Olympiad, 
and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad were both mentioned. The year was 
luni-solar, of 12 or 13 months. The names of the months varied in the different 
states of Greece, but the Attic months are most usual. They are as follows : — 
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Hecatombeon, 

Metageitmon, 

Boedromion, 

Pyanepsion, 

Moemacterion, 

Poseideon, 

In the year of 13 months, the additional 
called the second Poseideon. 


Gamelion, 

Anthesterion, 

Elaphebolion, 

Munychion, 

Thargelion, 

Scirophorion. 

month was inserted after Poseideon, and 


The months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, and the short year in conse- 
quence contained 354 days, while the intercalary year had 384, The third year of 
the first Olympiad consisted of 13 months, and the first and fourth years of the second 
Olympiad were also intercalary; consequently in the first Olympiad there were 1,446 
days, and in the second 1,476, making together 2,922, exactly equal to eight Julian 
years : this mode of intercalation would therefore precisely bring about the com- 
mencement of the ninth year to the same season, as that of the first year. But as the 
Olympic months followed the coui’se of the moon, and 99 such months contained 
2,923| days, the moon was in consequence a day and a half in advance of the reckon- 
ing. The error was, however, allowed to accumulate until it reached three days, 
which was in four Olympiads, or sixteen years, to tho last of which three days wore 
added. This corrected the errors with respect to the moon, but it threw out the com- 
mencement of the year, as regarded the seasons, making it throe days too late. Xo 
means were adopted to remedy this until the fortieth Olympiad, the last year of which 
was made to consist of 12 months only, instead of. 13 as usual, and the forty-first 
Olympiad began with the same days of the moon and sun as the first had done 160 
years before. By this reckoning, the year always began between the new and full 
moon before or after the summer solstice, though more commonly after ; and it con- 
tinued in use until 432 b.c. or fourth year of the eighty-sixth Olympiad, when the 
cycle of 19 years was invented by Meton. This astronomer found that the Attic 
months no longer followed the course of the moon, but that the new moon nearest the 
summer solstice, which should have been the first day of the 87th Olympiad, would 
actually take place on the 13th day of Seirophorion, in the 4th year of the 86th 
Olympiad. He therefore proposed to commence the 87th Olympiad from that day, 
and to adopt a new system of intercalation. He supposed 235 moons to be exactly 
equal to 19 solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons 
would recur regularly at the same seasons, nineteen years of 12 moons each would 
eontaiu 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to be added. These were inserted 
in the 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19 years. Instead also of making the 
months of 30 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each month should consist 
nominally of 30 days, hut that every 63d day should be omitted in numbering. The 
third day of Boedromion, for example, was omitted in the first year, the 6th of 
Poseideon, and so on to the end of the nineteenth year, when the last exemptile day 
(the 3d of Thargelion) was retained, making that year to consist of 385 days. This 
cycle was in use above a century, hut was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years are equal 
to about 6,939 days, 14 hours and a half, and 235 lunations to 6,939 days, 16 hours 
and a half, or 2 hours more. In the year 330 b.c. this excess amounted to only 11 
hours ; but by the cycle of Metou, to above 52 hours, he having made 19 years equal 
to 6,940 days ; when another astronomer, Calippus, having made several observations 
on the solstice, calculated that the excess made 1 day in 76 years. He, therefore, 
invented the cycle of 76 years, called from him the Calippian, which consisted of 
27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian years, but above 14 hours in excess of the 
true solar year. In this period were included 940 lunations, equal to 27,758f days. 
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The system of Calippus began in the 8th year of the Mctoiiic cycle (330 b.c.), and is 
frequently referred to as a date by Ptolemy. It is supposed that he altered the periods 
of inserting the intercalary months, but this is doubtful. The system of Calippus 
continued in use as long as the Olympiads "were employed, and was exactly equal to 
the Julian, on an average of years. 

To reduce the date by Olympiads to our era, multiply the past Olympiad by four, 
and add the odd years. Subtract the sum from 777 if before Christ, and subtract 776 
from the sum if after Christ, the remainder will be the beginning of the given year ; 
to decide on the exact day would be very difficult, on account of the alterations wliich 
the system has undergone. It will be, perhaps, sufficient to observe that the year 
begins within a fortnight of the middle of July. 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

The Christian era, used by almost all Christian nations, dates from January 1st, 
in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, in the 753rd of the building 
of Eome, and 4714th of the Julian period. It was first introduced in the sixth 
century, but was not very generally employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year in its division follows exactly the Eoman year, consisting of 
365 days for three successive years, and of 366 in the fourth year, which is termed 
leap year. This computation subsisted for 1,000 years throughout Europe without 
alteration, and is still used by the followers of the Greet Church ; other Christians 
have adopted a slight alteration, which will be shortly explained. The simplicity 
of this form has brought it into very general use, and it is customary for astronomers 
and cbxonologists, in treating of ancient times, to date back in the same order from 
its commencement. There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on this head, some 
persons reckoning the year immediately before the birth of Christ, as 1 n.o., and 
others noting it with 0, and the second year before Christ with 1, making always one 
loss than those who use the former notation. The first is the most usual mode, and 
will be employed in all our computations. 

Tbe Christian year (or Julian year), arranged as wo have shown, was 11' 11" too 
long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 years ; and towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the time of celebrating the church festivals had advanced ten days beyond 
the periods fixed by tbe council of Nice in 325. It was in consequence ordered, by a 
Pull of Gregory XIII., that the year 1582 should consist of 355 days only, which 
was effected hy omitting ten days in the mouth of October, viz., from the 5th to the 
14th. And, to prevent the recurrence of a hke irregularity, it was also ordered, that 
in three centmies out of four, the last year should bo a common year, instead of a 
leap year, as it would have been hy the Julian calendar. The year 1600 remained a 
cap year, hut 1700, 1800, and 1900 were to he common years. This amended 
mode of computing was called the New Style, and was immediately adopted in all 
Catholic countries, while the Old Style continued to he employed by other Christians. 
Gradually the New Style was employed by Protestants also. The last ten clays of 
1699 were omitted by the Protestants of Germany, who, in consequence, began the 
year 1700 with tbe Now Style; and in England the reformed calendar was adopted 
in the year 1752, by omitting eleven days, to which the diffcrcnco between the styles 
then amounted. The alteration was effected in the month of September, the day 
which would have been the third being called the fourteenth. The Greeks and 
Russians still use the Old Style. 

To turn the Old Style to the New, — 

Prom the alteration of style to the 29th February, 1700, add 10 days. 
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From 1st March, 1700, to 29tli February 1800, add 11 days. 

„ „ 1800, „ 1900, „ 12 days. 

V 1900, „ 2100, „ 13 days. 

Examples : — 17tb March, 1801, O.S. is 29th March, 1801, jN.S. 

19th Feb., 1703, O.S. is 2nd March, 1703, N.S. 

24th Dec., 1690, O.S. is 3rd Jan., 1691, N.S. 

20th Dec., 1829, O.S. is 1st Jan., 1830, N.S. 


There will sometimes bo a difference of one year in a date, from the circumstance 
that, in many countries, the time of beginning the year has varied. In England, 
until the year 1752, the year was considered to begin on the 2oth of March ; any 
date, therefore, from the 1st of January to the 24th of March, will be a year too 
little. It had been the practice for many years preceding the change of style to write 
both years, by way of obviating mistakes, as 1st of February, 17 O 5 or 1707-8, 
meaning the year 1708 if begun in Jan., or 1707 if begun in March. 

In some countries, Easter-day was the first day of the year, in others the 1st of 
March, and in others, again, Christmas-day ; but no certain rule can be given, as 
even in the same nation different provinces followed a different custom. The day of 
the week is, however, frequently added in old dates, which will at once clear up the 
ambiguity, the day of the week answering to any given date. 

AU nations, at present using either the Old or Kew Style begin the year on the 
1st of January. 

The Creation has been adopted as an epoch by Christian and Jewish writers, and 
would have been found very convenient, by doing away ^^ith the difficulty and am- 
biguity of counting before and after any pai-ticular date, as is necessary when the era 
begins at a later period. But, unfortunately, writers arc not agreed as to the precise 
time of commencing. We consider the Creation as taking place 4004 years b.c. ; but 
there are about a hundred and forty different variations in this respect. The follow- 
ing are those that have been most generally used: — 


THE ERA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In this era the Creation is placed 5508 years b.c. It was used by the Russians 
until the time of Peter the Great, and is still used in the Greek Church. The civil 
year begins the first of September, and the ecclesiastical towards the end of March : 
the day is not exactly determined. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 5508 years from January to August and 5509 
from September to the end. 

ERA OP ANTIOCH, AND ERA OP ALEXANDRIA. 

We place these together, because, although they differed at their formation by 
10 years, they afterwards coincided. They were both much in use by the early 
Christian wiiters attached to the churches of Antioch and Alcxandiia, In the com- 
putation of Alexandria, the Creation was considered to be 5502 years before Christ, 
and, in consequence, the year 1 a.d. was equal to 5503. This computation continued 
to the year 284 a.d., which was called 5786. In the next year (285 a.d.), which 
should have been 5787, ten years were discarded, and the date became 5777- This is 
still used by the Abyssiuians. 

The era of Antioch considered the Creation to be 5492 years before Christ ; and 
therefore the year 285 a.d. was 5777. As this was equal to the date of Alexandria, 
the two eras, from this time, were considered as one. 
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Dates of the Alexandrian era are reduced to the Christian era by subtracting 5502 
uatil the year 5786, and after that time by subtracting 5492. 

In the era of Antioch 5492 are always subtracted. 

THE ABYSSINIAN ERA. 

The Abyssinians reckon their years from the Creation, which they place in the 
5,493rd year before our era,’ on the 29th of August, Old Style; and their dates will 
consequently exceed ours by 5492 years and 125 days. They have 12 months of 30 
days each, and 5 days added at the end, called Pagomen, from the G-rcek word 
iirayofi€paL, added. Another day is added at the end of every fourth year. To know 
which year is leap year, divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain, the year will bo leap 
year. It always precedes the Julian leap year by one year and four months. The 
following are names of the months, with their beginnings referred to the Old Style : — 

Mascaram 29th August. Miyazia 27th March. 

Tckemt 28th September. Gonbot 26th April. 

Iledar 28th October. Sene 26th May. 

Tahsas 27th IST ovember. Ilamlc 25th J mic. 

Ter 27th December. Nahasse 25th July. 

Yacatit 26th January. Pagomen 24th August. 

Magabit 25th February. > 

To reduce Abyssinian time to the Julian year, subtract 5492 years and 125 days. 

The Abyssinians also use the era of Martyr's, or Dioclesian, with the same months 
as in the above. 

THE JEWISH ERA. 

The Jews usually employed the era of the Seleucides until the fifteenth century, 
when a now mode of computing was adopted by them. Some insist strongly on the 
antiquity of their present era ; but it is generally believed not to be more ancient 
than the century above named. 

They date from the Creation, which they consider to have been 3760 years and 
3 months before the commencement of our era. Their year is luni-solar, consisting 
either of 12 or 13 months each, and each month of 29 or 30 days. The civil year 
commences with or immediately after the new moon following the equinox of autumn. 
The months, with the number of days in each, are as follows : — 


1 

2 

Tisri 

f Marchesvan 

^ Chesvan or Bui .. 

30 days 
■ 1 29 or 30 

7 

8 

(Veadar) 

Nisan, or Abib.... 
Jyar, or Zius .... 

. 29 days 
. 30 
. 29 

3 

Chisleu 

. 29 or 30 

i 9 

Sivan 

. 30 

4 

Thebet 

. 29 


Thammuz 

. 29 

5 

Sebat 

. 30 

1 11 

Ab 

. 30 

6 

Adar 

. 29 

! 12 

Elul...-. 

. 29 


And in intercalary years, 30. 


The month Veadar is omitted in years of 12 months. 

The average length of the year of 12 months is 354 days ; but, by varying the 
length of Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may consist of 353 or 355 days also. In the 
same manner, the year of 13 months may contain 383, 384, or 385 days. In 19 
years, 12 years have 12 months each, and 7 years 13 months. The following table 
of 19 years will show the number of months in each year, as well as the first day of 
their year, reduced to the New Style : the first day will not always be quite accurate, 

1 The Abyssinian? ll.e birth of Christ in the 5,500th year of the Creation, 
and consequently eig'.ir iifior our era. 
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as certain lucky and unlucky days require tlie postponement of a day in some years. 
The year must be divided by 19, and the remainder will shew the year of the cycle. 
If there be no remainder, it is the nineteenth year. 


TEAS OE THE CSTCLB. 


UOE'TES. 


The 1st begins about the 2nd 

2nd 

22nd 

3rd 

10th 

4th 

29th 

5th 

19th 

6th 

8th 

7th 

27th 

8th 

16th 

9th 

5th 

10th 

25th 

11th 

14th 

12th 


13th 


14th 

10th 

15th 

29th 

16th 

18th 

17th 

7th 

18th 

25th 

19th 

14th 


of October, and consists of 12 


of September 

12 

j> 


ft 

12 

11 

12 

11 


11 

12 

jj 

13 

of October 

12 

of September 

12 

17 

13 

of October 

12 

of September 

12 

11 

13 

11 

12 

♦5 


11 

13 

11 

12 

11 

13 


To reduce the Jewish time to ours, subtract 3761, and the remainder will show 
the year : the beginning of the year may be ascertained by the above table, and the 
months must be counted from that time. 


Esamide— Required the 1st of Chislcu 5588. 

5588 19)5588(294 

3761 38 


1827 178 

171 


78 

76 


2 

The remainder shews the year 5588 to be the second of the cycle, and consequently 
to begin on the 22nd of September. The 1st of Chisleu will therefore be about the 
20th of jSTovember, 1827. 

The ecclesiastical year begins six months earlier, with the month of Nisan. Con- 
sequently, when the given year is ecclesiastical, deduct a year in the date from Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 

The Jews frequently in their dates leave out the thousands, which they indicate 
by placing the letters meaning “ according to the lesser computation.*' 

(It will be imnecessary to mention the various other epochs that have taken place 
from the Creation, as those detailed are the only ones that have been in general use.) 

THE ERA OF NABONASSAR 

received its TiQTnft jB:om that of a prince of Babylon, under whose reign astronomical 
studies were much advanced in Chaldsea. The years are vague, containing 365 days 
each, without intercalation. The first day of the era was Wednesday,^ 26th February, 
747 B.c. 

1 This is said, by mistake, to be Thursday, in ^ L’ Art do verifier les Dates.* 
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To find tlie day of any Julian year on which tlic year of Nabonassar begins, 
subtract the given year, if before Christ, from 718, and, if after Christ, add it to 747. 
Divide the result by 4, omitting fractions, and subtract the quotient from 57 (i-e. the 
number of days, from January 1 to February 26). If the quotient exceed 57, add 
365 as often as necessary, before subtraction. The remainder will be the day 
of the year given. The first result before the division by 4, increased by a unit for 
each 365 added to 57, will be the year of Nabonassar then beginning. 

The day of the week on which the year of Nabonassar begins may be known by 
dividing by 7. If there be no remainder, the day will be Tuesday; if there be a 
remainder, the day placed below it in the following table will be the day required. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Tu. W. Th. F. Sa. Su. M. 

As the above stated rule may bo one day in error from the omission of fractions, 
it may be corrected by the help of this little table. 

The year of Nabonassar being given, to find when it begins. 

Rule. — Divide the year by 4: subtract the quotient from 57, adding 365, if 
necessary, as before ; the remainder will bo the number of days from the 1st of J anuaiy. 

The given year diminished as often as 365 has been added, will shew the number 
of Julian years from 747 B.c. If it be less than 748, subtract from that number, 
and the remainder will be the year before Christ : if equal, or more, subtract 747 
from it, and the remainder will be the year after Christ. 

THE EGYPTIAN EEA. 

The old Egyptian year was identical with the era of JSTabonassar, beginning on 
the 26th February, 747 b,c., and consisting of 365 days only. It was reformed 
thirty years before Christ, at which period the commencement of the year had arrived, 
by continually receding, to the 29th August, which was determined to be in future 
the first day of the year. Their years and months coincide exactly with those of the 
era of Dioclesian. 

It appears from a calculation, that in 30 b.c., the year must have begun on the 
31st of August ; in which case we must suppose the reformation to have taken place 
eight years earlier : however that may be, it is certain that the 29th of August was 
the day adopted, and the number of the year one more than would have resulted 
from taking 747 as the commencement of the era. 

To reduce to the Christian era, subtract 746 years 125 days. 

The old Egyptian year was in use for above a century after Christ ; the reformed 
year being at first used only by the Alexandrians. 

THE JULIAN PBEIOD 

is a term of years produced by the multiplication of tho lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 
28, and Roman indiction 15, It consists of 7980 years, and began 4713 years before 
our era. It has been employed in computing time, to avoid the puzzling ambiguity 
attendant on reckoning any period antecedent to our era, an advantage which it has 
in common with the mundane eras used at different times. 

Ry subtracting 4713 from the Julian period, our year is found. If before Christ, 
subtract the Julian period from 4714. 


THE EEA OF DIOOLBSIAN, CALLED ALSO THE EBA OF MAETYBS, 
was much used by Christian writers until the introduction of the Chiistian era in the 
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sixth century, and is still employed by the Ahyssinians and Copts, It dates jfrom the 
day ^ when Dioclesian was proclaimed Emperor, at Chalcedon, 29th August, 284. It 
is called the Era of Martyrs, from the persecution of the Christians in the reign of 
Dioclesian. The year consists of 365 days, with an additional day every fourth year. 
Divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain the year is bissextile. It contains 12 months 
of 30 days each, with five additional in common years, and six in leap years. 

The Coptic months are as follow, with the corresponding time according to the 
Julian Calendar. 

COPTIC. AKABIC. COPTIC. ABABIC. 

Thoth^ Tot Aug. 29. Phamenoth Biiramat Feb. 25. 

Paophi Babe Sept. 28. Pharmouti Barmude March 27. 

Athyr Hatm* Oct. 28. Pashons Bashans April 26. 

Cohiac Kyak Nov. 27. Payni Baune May 26. 

Tybi Tobc Dec. 27. Epiphi Abib June 25. 

Mesir Mashir 1 j Mesori Meshri July 25. 

...Amshir j Jun. 

The additional days are called, by the modem Copts, Nisi in common years, and 
Kebus in leap years; by the ancient Copts Piabotnkuji, and in Arabic Biabotauquji. 
The Abyssinian names are given under the head of Abyssinia. 

To reduce the years of this era to those of the Christian, add 283 years 240 days . 
When the Dioclesian year is the year after leap year, it begins one day later than 
usual, and in consequence one day must be added to the Christian year, from the 29th 
August to the end of the following February. 

THE GRECIAN ERA, OB ERA OF THE SBLETTOIDES, 


dates horn the reign of Seleucus Nicator, 311 years and 4 months before Christ. It 
was used in Syria for many years, and frequently by the Jews until the 15th century, 
and by some Arabians to this day. The Syrian Greeks began their year about the 
commencement of September; other Syrians in October, and the Jews about the 
Autumnal Equinox. We shall not pretend to great accuracy in this era, the opinions 
of authors being very various as to its commencement. 

It is used in the book of the Maccabees, and appears to have begun with Nisan. 

Their year was solar, and consisted of 365 days, with the addition of a day every 
fom’th year. 

To reduce it to our era, supposing it to begin 1st September, 312 b.c., subtract 
311 years and four months. 

The following are the months used by the Greeks and Syrians, with the corres- 
ponding Eoman months. 


STBIAN'. 

Elul._. 

Tishrin I. 
Tishrin II 
Canun I... 
Canun II. 
Shubat ... 

Adar 

Nisan 

^ar 

Bfaziran... 
Tamus .... 
Ab 


MACEDOHlAir. 

Gorpiseus 

Hyperberetseus 

Dius 

Apellmus 

Audynaeus 

Peritius 

Dystrus 

Xanticus 

Artemisius 

Daesius 

Panaemus 

Lous 


BB-GLISH. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 


1 Dioclesian was not in reality proclaimed until some months after this time. 
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THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

dates from the 12th of November, 324 b.c.,’ on which day the 425th year of Nabo- 
nassar began. This era was computed by years of 365 days, with a leap year of 366 
every four years, like the Julian year. The months were of 30 days each, with 5 
additional. To compute it, deduct 323 from the given year, and the remainder will 
be the year of the Christian era. If before Christ deduct the year from 324. 

THE ERA OF TYRE 

began the 19th of October, 125 b.c., with the month Hypoiberetseus. The months 
were the same as those used in the Grrecian era. The year is similar to the J ulian. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 124 ; and if the given year be less than 125, 
deduct it from 125, and the remainder will be the year before Christ. 

THE OBSARBAN ERA OF ANTIOCH 

was used, in Syria, by Greeks and Syrians. The months are the same as those given 
under the Grecian era. The Greeks began with Gorpiseus, in the year 49 b.o., and 
the Syrians with Tishrin I. of 48 b.c. 

THE ERA OF ABRAHAM 

is used by Eusebius, and begins the 1st of October, 2016 b.c. To reduce this to the 
Christian era, subtract 2015 years 3 months, and the remainder will be the year and 
month. 

THE SPANISH ERA, OR ERA OF THE OiBSARS, 

is reckoned from 1st of January, 38 years b.c., being the year following the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus ; it was much used in Africa, Spain, and the South of France. 
By a Synod held in 1180, its use was abolished in aU the churches dependent on Bar- 
celona. Pedro IV. of Arragon abolished the use of it in his dominions in 1350. 
John I. of Castile did the same in 1382. It continued to be used in Portugal until 
1455. 

The months and days of this era are identical with those of the Julian Calendar ; 
and, consequently, to turn this time -into that of our era, we have only to subtract 38 
from the year. Thus the Spanish year 750 is equal to the Julian 712. If the year 
be before the Christian era, subtract it from 39. 

THE ERA OF YEZDEGIRD HI., OR THE PERSIAN BRA, 

was formerly universally adopted in Persia, and is still used by the Parsees in India, 
and by the Arabs, in certain computations. This ora began on the 16th of June, a.d. 
632. The year consisted of 365 days only, and therefore its commencement, like 
that of the old Egyptian and Armenian year, anticipated the Julian year by one day 
in every four years. This dijfference amounted to nearly 112 days in the year 1075, 
when it was reformed by Jelalcdin, who ordered that in future the Persian year should 
receive an additional day whenever it should appear necessary to postpone the com- 
mencement of the following year, that it might occur on the day of the sun’s passing 
the same degree of the ecliptic. This took place generally once in four years ; but. 


1 This would be more accurately 323 b.c., but the above date is more usually 
adopted. 
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after seven or eight intercalationSj it was postponed for a year. It will be observed 
that such an aiTangemcnt must be perfect, and that this calendar could never require 
reformation ; but it has the inconvenience of making it very difficult to determine 
beforehand the length of any given year, as well as that of causing a difference occa- 
sionally in the computation of persons living under different meridians ; those living 
towards the east sometimes beginning their year a day after others more westwardly 
situate ; the sun rising in the old sign to those in the former situation, who conse- 
quently continued in the old year another day ; while the others, having their sun rise in 
the new sign, began a new year. The present practice of the Parsces in India varies 
in different prorinces, some beginning the year in September, and others in October. 
The months are as follows : they have each thirty days, and the intercalation of five 
or six days occurs at the end of Aban. 

Perwardin, Merdad, Ader, 

Ardibehisht, Sheriur, Dei, 

Khurdad, Mehcr, Behmen, 

Tir, Aban, ispendarmez. 

To reduce this era to the Christian year, add 630 to the given year, and the sum 
will be the year of our era in which the year begins, according to the practice of the 
Parsees. 

Every day of the Persian month has a different name. 

THE ERA OF THE ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians began their era on Tuesday, the 9th of July, a.d. 552. Their 
year consists of 365 days only, and therefore anticipates the Julian one day in every 
four years. 

To know the day of the week on which the Armenian year begins, divide the year 
by 7 ; if there be no remainder, the year begins on a Monday ; if there be a remainder, 
the day put under it in this table will be the first of the year. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

M Tu. 'W, Th. F. Sa. Su. 

To reduce the Armenian year to the Julian, divide the given date by 4, and sub- 
tract the quotient from 191, adding 365 to 191 if necessaiy ; tho remainder will be 
the days from the beginning of the Julian year, and the Armenian date (diminished 
by 1, if 365 has been added to 191) added to 551, will give the Christian year. 

The Armenian ecclesiastical year begins on the 11th of August, and has an addi- 
tional day at the cud of every fourth year ; and consequently coincides in division 
with the Julian year. 

To reduce ecclesiastical Armenian years to our time, add 551 years and 222 days. 

In leap years, subtract one day from March 1 to August 10. 

Note. — The Armenians frequently use the old Julian style and months in their 
correspondence with Europeans. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. 

In the year 1792, the French nation, in their excessive desire to change all exist- 
ing institutions, determined on the adoption of a new calendar, founded on philoso- 
phical principles. But as they were unable to produce any plan more accurate and 
convenient than that which was previously in use, they were contented to follow the 
old plan under a different name, merely changing some of the minor details and sub- 
divisions, and commencing the year at a different time. 
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The first year of the era of the Republic began on the 22nd of September, 1792, 
N.S., the (lay of the autumnal equinox. There were twelve months in each year of 
thirty days each, and five additional days at the end, celebrated as festivals. The 
fourth year was a leap year, called by the French an Olympic year. The months and 
additional festivals were as follow : — 


Vend^miaire began 22 Sep. 

Brumaire 22 Oct. 

Frimaire 21 Nov. 

Mv6so 21 Dec. 

Pluviosc 20 Jan. 

Yent(')se 19 Feb. 

Festival of Virtue, 17 Sop. 

„ Genius, 18 „ 

„ Labour, 19 „ 


Germinal began 21 March. 

Florcal 20 April. 

Prairial 20 May. 

Messidor 19 June. 

Therniidor 19 July. 

Fructidor 18 August. 

Festival of Opinion, 20 Sept. 
„ Rewards, 21 „ 


In Olympic years, from the 11th Ventose (which was on the 29th of Fcbruaijy) to 
the end of the year, each day answered to one day earlier than in other years ; thus 
Germinal began on the 20th of March. 

The months were divided into decades of ten days each, instead of weeks. These 
were the names of their days. 

Primidi, Quintidi, Octodi, 

Dnodi, Sextidi. Novidi, 

Tridi, Septidi, Docadi. 

Ouartidi, 

As this plan lasted so short a time, it will take loss space to insort a table of 
years corresponding with the Christian era, than to give a rule for the deduction of 
one era from another. 


1 

1792-S 

8 

1799-1800 

2 

1793-4 

9 

1800-1801 

3 

1794-5 

10 

1801-2 

4 

1795-6 

11 

1802-3 

5 

1796-7 

12 

1803-4 

6 

1797-8 

13 

1804-5 

7 

1798-9 

14 

1805-6 


THE MAHOMETAN ERA, OR ERA OF THE 

HEGIRA, 


dates from the flight of Mahomet to Medina, which took place in the night of Thurs- 
day, the 15th July, a.d. 622. The era commences on the following day, viz. the 16th 
July. Many chronologists have computed this era from the 15th of July, but Cante- 
mir has given examples, proving that, in most ancient times, the 16 th was the first 
day of the era ; and now there can be no question that such is the practice of Maho- 
metans. The year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month com- 
mencing with the appearance of the new moon, without any intercalation to bring 
the commencement of the year to the same season. It is obvious that, by such an 
arrangement, every year will begin much earlier in the season than the preceding, 
being now in summer, and, in the course of sixteen years, in the winter. Such a 
mode of reckoning, so much at variance with the order of nature, could scarcely have 
been in use beyond the pastoral and semi-barbarous nation by whom it was adoptetl, 
without the powerful aid of fanaticism ; and even that has not been able to prevent the 
use of other methods by learned men in their computations, and by governments in 
the collection of revenue. It wiU also be remarked that, as the Mahometans begin 
each month with the appearance of the new moon, a few cloudy days might retard the 
commencement of a month, making the preceding month longer than usual. This, in 
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fact, is the case, and two parts of the same country will sometimes differ a day in 
consequence ; although the clear skies of those countries where Islamism prevails, 
rarely occasion much inconvenience on this head. But in chonology and history, as 
well as in all documents, they use months of thirty and twenty-nine days, alter- 
nately, making the year thus to consist of 354 days : eleven times in thirty years, one 
day is added to the last month, making 355 days in that year. Consequently, the 
average length of a year is taken, at 354’-J days, the twelfth of which is 29 JU, differ- 
ing from the true lunation very little more than three seconds, which will not amount 
to a day in less than 2260 years, a degree of exactness which could not have been 
attained without long continued observations. 

The intercalary year of 355 days occurs on the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fom*th, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
ninth years of every thirty years. Any year being given, to know whether it be 
intercalary or not, divide by thirty, and if either of the above numbers remain, the 
year will be one of 355 days. 

The names of the months, as used by the Turks, with the length of each, are as 
follow ; — 


Moharem.... 

SapUar 

Babiu I 

Eabiu 11.. .. 
Jomadhi I.. 
Jomadhi II, 


30 

Regeb 

29 

Shaban 

30 

Ramadan .... 

29 

ShawaU 

30 

Dhnl kadah. 

29 ! 

Dhu’l hajjah 


And in intercalary 30 days. 


30 

29 

30 

29 

30 
29 


They have weeks of seven days, named as follow 



tuuks. 

PrsSXA.B’S. 

IKBIAKS. 

AKO. ABABIO. 

HOD. ABABIC. 

Su. 

Pazar gun 

. Yekshambe 

Etwar 

.. Bawal 

. Tom ahad. 

M. 

Pazar ertesi...., 

. Doshambe....«.. 

Peer or Somwar Bahun 

. Tom Thena. 

Tu. 

Sale 

. Sishambe 

Mungul 

.. Jebar 

. Yomtulta. 

W. 

Charshambe... 

. Charshambe.... 

, Boocih 

.. Dabar 

. Tom arba. 

Th. 

Pershambe 

. Panjshambe .... 

. Jumerat 

.. Femunes 

. Tom hamsa. 

F. 

Juma 

. JumaorAdina.. 

. Juma 

.. Aruba... 

. Juma. 

Sa. 

Juma ertesi,... 

. Shambe or Hafta Sunneecher . . . 

.. Shiyar 

. Sabt, 


THE CHINESE, 

like aU the nations of the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles of 60 years ; 
instead of numbering them as we do, they give a different name to every year in the 
cycle. As aU those nations follow the same system, we shall detail it here more 
particularly. They have two series of words, one of ten, and the other of twelve 
words ; a combination of the first words in both orders is the name of the fii'st year ; 
the next in each series are taken for the second year ; and so to the tenth : in the 
eleventh year, the series of ten being exhausted, they begin again with the first, com- 
bining it with the eleventh of the second series ; in the tweKth year, the second word 
of the first series is combined with the twelfth of the second ; for the thirteenth year, 
the combination of the third word of the first list with the first of the second list is 
taken, that list also being now exhausted. To make this clearer, we shall designate 

10 
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the series of ton by the Roman letters, that of twelve by the italics, and the whole 
cycle of 60 will stand thus. 


1 

a 

a 

16 

f 

d 

31 

a 

1 

46 

f 

h 

2 

b 

b 

17 

g 

e 

32 

b 

h 

47 

g 

1 

3 

c 

c 

18 

h 

f 

33 

c 

i 

48 

h 

m 

4 

d 

d 

19 

i 

g 

34 

d 

h 

49 

i 

a 

5 

e 

e 

20 

k 

k 

35 

G 

1 

50 

k 

b 

6 

f 

f 

21 

a 

i 

36 

f 

m 

51 

a 

0 

7 


g 

22 

b 

h 

37 

g 

a 

52 

b 

d 

8 

E 

h 

23 

c 

1 

38 

h 

b 

53 

c 

6 

9 

i 

i 

24 

d 

m 

39 

i 

e 

54 

d 

f 

10 

k 

Jc 

25 

e 

a 

40 

k 

d 

55 

e 

g 

11 

a 

1 

26 

f 

b 

41 

a 

e 

56 

f 

h 

12 

b 

m 

27 


e 

42 

b 

f 

57 

g 

i 

13 

0 

a 

28 

E 

d 

43 

c 

9 

58 

h 

h 

14 

.d 

h 

29 

i 

e 

44 

d 

h 

59 

i 

1 

15 

e 

0 

30 

k 

f 

45 

0 

i 

60 

k 

m 


The scries of 10 is designated in China by the name of teen kan, or celestial signs. 
Their names are— 1, kea ; 2, yih ; 3, ping ; 4, ting; 5, woo ; 6, kc ; 7, kang ; 8, sin ; 
9, jin ; 10, kwey. 

The series of 12 are the horary characters, and arc named tcchc, terrestrial signs. 
Their names are— 1, toze; 2, chow ; 3, yin; 4, maou ; 5, shin ; 6, sze; 7, woo ; 
8, we; 9, shin; 10, yew; 11, seo; 12, hae. 

These characters being substituted for their equivalent letters in the cycle, will 
show the Chinese name of every year; for example, kiatzso is the first year; kang 
yin, the 27th. 

The Chinese months are lunar, of 29 and 30 days each. Their years have 
ordinarily 12 months, bnt a thirteenth is added whenever there arc two new 
moons while the sun is one sign of the Zodiac. This will occur seven times in 
nineteen years. 

The boasted knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy has not been suflicient to 
enable them to compute their time correctly. In 1290 a. n., the Arab Jcmaleddin 
composed a calendar for them, which remained in use until the time of the J esuit 
Adam Schaal, who was the director of their calendar until 1664. It then remained 
for five years in the hands of the natives, who so deranged it, that when it was again 
submitted to the direction of the Cluistians, it was found necessary to expunge a 
month to bring the commencement of the year to the proper season. It has since 
that time been almost constantly under the care of Christians. 

The first cycle, according to the Romish Missionaries, began February 2397 b.c.^ 
We are now, therefore, in the 71st cycle, the 27th of which will begin in 1830. To 
find out the Chinese time, multiply the eclipsed cycle by 60, and add the odd years ; 
then, if the time bo before Christ, subtract the sum from 2398 ; hut if after Christ, sub- 
tract 2397 from it ; the remainder will be the year required. 

The Chinese frequently date from the year of the reigning sovereign, and in that 
case there is no way of having the corresponding date hut by a list of Emperors. Wo 
subjoin a list of those who have reigned for the last two centuries. 


^ Dr. Morrison carries it back to the 61st year of Hwang-te, 2596 b.c., making 
the present year to fall in the 74th cycle; but, according to the celebrated historian 
Choo-foo-tsze, Hwang-te reigned about 2700 b.c., making 75 i cycles from that 
period, which is, probably, more correct than either of the above statements. 
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TARTAR DYNASTY. 

He-tsuiig began to reign a.d 

Cliwang-lce 

Shun-clie 

Kang-he 

Yung-ebing 

Keen-limg 

Eea-king 

Taon-kwang 


1616. 

1627. 

1644. 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 

1796. 

1821, now Emperor, 


THE JAPANESE 


have a cycle of 60 years, like that of tbc Chinese, formed by a combination of words 
of two series. The series of ten is formed of the names of the elements, of which the 
Japanese reckon five, doubled by the addition of the masculine and feminine endings, 
je and to. 


I as, H*- 

! te }«»■ 

S ■ 

Sag. )-“• 


The series of 12 is made up of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

1 no, rat. 

2 oos, ox. 

3 torra, tiger. 

4 ov, hare. 

5 tats, dragon. 

6 mi, serpent. 

7 ooma, horse. 

8 tsitsuse, sheep. 

9 sar, ape. 

10 torri, hen. 


9 

10 


midsno-je, 

midsno-to, 


water. 


11 in, dog. 

12 y, hog. 


By substituting these words for the letters in the cycle, under the head of China, 
the Japanese names are found. Thus, the first year of the cycle is called kino-jo ne, 
the 35th, tsutsno-je in, and so on. The cycles coincide mth those of the Chinese ; 
but a name is given to them instead of numbering them. Their years begin in 
February, and are luni-solar, of 12 and 13 months, with the. intercalation as before 
mentioned under the head of China. The first cycle is said to begin 660 b.c. ; but 
this cannot be correct, unless some alteration has taken place, as the Chinese cycle 
then began 657 n.c. Wq know, however, too little of Japan to pronounce positively 
respecting it ; but thus far it is certain, that the cycle now coincides with that of the 
Chinese. 

To an article of this nature, it may not be thought superfluous to append a slight 
notice of the manner in which some of the aboriginal tribes of America reckoned their 
time, before its discovery by the natives of Europe. The science of astronomy seems to 
have advanced there to a much greater extent than is commonly imagined. The ex- 
traordinary accuracy of the Mexicans in their computations, surpassing that of the 
Europeans of their time, cannot be accounted for otherwise than by the supposition 
that they had derived it from some people more civilized than themselves ; and would 
appear incredible, if not well attested by Spanish authors of the fifteenth century, as 
well as by many hieroglyphic almanacs yet remainiag, of undoubted antiquity. The 
Peruvians and Muyscas had lunar years of great accuracy also ; but this is less sur- 
prising, as the phases of the moon arc sufficiently visible to the eye, and their returns 
frequent. We shall detail that of the Mexicans only. 

The year of the Mexicans consisted of 365 days ; it was composed of eighteen 
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montlis of twenty days each, and five additional, called nemontemiy or void. At the 
end of a cycle of fifty- two years, thirteen days wore added ; and at the end of another 
cycle, twelve days, and so on alternately, making an addition of twenty-five days in 
104 years. This made the mean year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 9;^, 
seconds, being only 2' 39^" shorter than the truth. As the wanton destruction of 
the Mexican monuments and hieroglyphic records by their cruel and barbarous con- 
querors has left little to study, and the extermination of the Mexicans of superior 
order has done away with their system, we shall not detail the names of their months 
and particulars of their cycles, which afford striking coincidences with those of the 
Tartars, Japanese, etc. Wc shall only add that their first cycle began in the month 
of January, a.d, 1090, 


lOIAN CHEOKOLOGY. 

Haying completed, in the foregoing extract, a general and condensed 
account of the eras in use among other nations, we proceed to enter a 
little more into detail upon the peculiar chronological systems of the 
natives of India, drawing our information chiefly from Col. Warren’s 
‘ Kala Sankalita.’ 

There are a great variety of eras in use in difiPerent parts of India, 
hut all may be classifled under four general heads, according to the 
mode of expressing or of subdividing the year; and in this way it is 
proposed to notice them : namely, first, those which are founded on the 
sidereal divisions of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar luni-solar computations ; thirdly, those reckoned 
by cycles, and in which the years are generally distinguished by 
names, a system which spread from India into Tibet, and was long 
before used in China and Japan ; and fourthly, those derived essen- 
tially from the Muhammadan era, though they have since followed the 
ordinary reckoning of the country. The Hijra era itself is also 
universally employed by the Musalmans of India, but there will be no 
occasion to add to the description already given of this purely lunar 
year. 

The present section will be confined to an account of the construc- 
tion of the year by each system; the modes of comparison and the 
application of the tables being reserved for separate explanation. 


I.— SOLAR OR SIDEREAL YEAR. 

The Hindu Solar Tear, as it is improperly called, is strictly side- 
real ; it contains that space of time during which the sun, departing 
from a given star, returns to the same in his apparent revolution 
through the zodiac. In the most ancient period of their astronomy, 
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before tbe introduction of the solar zodiac, the pandits placed the 
beginning of the year at the entrance of the sun into Aswini, the first 
of the twenty-seven hTakshatras, or mansions of the fixed lunar zodiac. 
The solar zodiac was afterwards formed from the lunar one, about the 
year 1181 b.c. according to Bentley; the names of the months being 
taken from those of the lunar mansions in which the moon happened 
to be full in the year of its invention. 

Bentley supposes that a lunar cycle, or luni-solar period, was about 
the same time discovered, there having been 3056 lunations in 247 years 
and one, months which caused the initial month of the year to change 
its name every 247 years; the first had been A'swina, the second 
became Kartika, etc., so that the date of an ancient author’s writing 
may be roughly ascertained, should he happen to mention the name of 
the commencing month of the year. The following is a useful table 
of these lunar periods, which lasted until the year 538 a.d.^ 


PEBIOnS. 

BEG-AK. 

MOITTffS, 

LTJITAB ASTEMSM 
coinrciniNG. 

1 

1 Sept. 1192 B.c... 

1 Aswina 

Chaitra. 

2 

1 Oot. 

915 „ ... 

1 Kfirtika 

Vaishkha, 

3 

29 „ 

698 „ ... 

1 Agrahfiyana.3 

Jyeshtha. 

4 

27 Hov. 

451 „ ... 

1 Pausha 

P. Ashfidha. 

5 

25 Dec. 

204 „ ... 

1 

Srfivana. 

6 

23 Jan. 

44 A.D... 

1 Ph£guna ... 

Satabbisha. 

7 

21 Feb. 

291 „ ... 

1 Chaitra 

Bhfidrapada. 

8 

22 Mar. 

538 „ ... 

1 Vaisfikha ... 

Aswini, 


The adoption of the fixed sidereal zodiac of twelve signs is ascribed 
by Bentley with tolerable certainty (from the position of the equi- 
noctial colure and the minimum errors of the * Brahma-Siddhanta’ tables) 
to this latter epoch; whence Yaisakha has continued to be the initial 
month of the solar year to the present time. This month corresponds 
with the sign Mesha or Aries of the fixed solar Hindu ecliptic,® 

The Hindus divide the year into six seasons fritu), of two sidereal 
months each, the succession of which is always the same; but the 
vicissitudes of climate in them will depend on the position of the 
equinoctial colure. 


1 It is necessary to allude to this lunar division to show how Vais&kha came 
eventually to be the first month of the solar year. 

2 Bentley supposes the former name of this month, M5.rgasirsha, to have been 
changed at this period, to denote its now commencing the year. 

3 According to the Hindu authorities, the year in which the zodiac was adjusted, 
or when the solar and sidereal zodiacs agreed, and there was no 'ain~i anshd or pre- 
cession, was in 969, Am. 
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Table I . — The order and names in the Sanslcrit, ILindi, and Tamil 
languages^ of the signs, months, and lunar mansions. 


SlASO]!irS. 


siairs. 


NAMES OE MONTHS. 


Nakshatras or Luiif.r 
Mansions as thcv cor- 
i-esponded in 1192 n.c. 


1. Vasanta, 

2. Grishma, 


3. Varsha, 


4. Sarada, 


5. Hcmanta, 


6. Sisira, 


/12 K 
) Mina. 

) 1 T 
\ Mesiia. 

/ 2 

) Vrisha. 

) 3 n 
\ Mitlmna. 
/ 4 05 
) Karkata. 

5 a' 

I Sinha. 

/ 6 Tt? 

]^y4. 

(TuU. 

8 Itl_ 
Yrishika. 

9 f 
Dhanus. 

/lO Vp 
) Makara. 
jii 

\ Kumblia. 


Sanskidt and 
Bengali. 


TTrdii. 


Tamil. 


Chaitra, 


Chait, 


Punguni, 


Si. 


Sanskrit. 


14 Oliaitra. 

15 Swdti. 


Vais^iklia, 

Jycslitlia, 

Ash^dha, 

Srkvana, 

Bk&dra, 

Aswina, 

K&rtika, 


Pausha, 

Miglia, 

P]iS,lguna, 


[ Bais&kli, 
Jeth. 

As Ark, 

Sawan, 

Bkyon, 

Asan, 

K&xtik, 


P(is, 

Miighj 

Pliigun, 


Cliaitram, 

Yyassci, 

Anni, 

Audi, 

Auvani, 

Paratasi, 

Arpesi. 

Kartiga, 

Margali, 

Tyo, 

Haossi, 


Milrgn'ilrslia 
or Agnilniyana 


Y. 

G. 

Y. 


Sa. 


11 . 


Si. 


13 Vaisdklia. 

17 Anurddliil. 

18 Jyoslifclia. 

19 Neriti. 

20 Purva Aslrirha. 
(A'bhijit ariiorwards 
struck out). 

21 Uttai'a AslidrUa. 

22 Srdvaua. 

2S Sravishtha. 

24 Satabhislia. 

25 P. Bhftdrapada. 

26 IT. Bhddrapada. 

27 nevatl. 

1 Aswinl. 

2 Bharanl. 

8 Kritika, 

4 KoliM. 

5 Mrigasiras. 

0 Ardi-a, 

7 Punarvasa. 

8 Pusliiya. 

0 Asleslia. 

10 Mdglia. 

11 P. Pliftlgunl. 

12 IT. Phdlgunl. 

18 Hasta. 


The Hindus employ the several following modes of considering the 
duration of the day : 

1. The Sdvan, or natural day, is the time between two consecutive 
sun-risings; therefore, this day is of variable duration. Its sub- 
divisions are 60 dhatas, of 60 nnadnkas, of 60 n^alas. 

2. The Saura, or solar day, is the time during whicb the sun 
describes one degree of the ecliptic ; consequently, longer or shorter 
as the sun is near the apogee or perigee : it is divided into 60 dandas 
(or halos) of 60 vikalas each. 

3. The Ndkshatra day is the true sidereal day, being the time be- 
tween the same point of the ecliptic rising twice. These are equal 
throughout the year, and are used in all computations. They are 
divided into gharis and palas (called vighadks in the south), following 
always the same convenient sexagesimal division. The pala is again 
divided into six prdnas or 'respirations'; but the ' Surya-Siddhanta' 
and all astronomical works continue the subdivision by 60 throughout, 
thus : — 
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60 kshanas — 1 lava, 

60 lavas = 1 nimesha, 

60 nimeshas = 1 Mstha. 

60 kdsthas — 1 atipala. 

60 atipalas = 1 vipala = 0.4 second, English. 

60 vipalas = 1 pala = 24 „ „ 

60 palas = 1 datida = 24 minutes „ 

60 dandas = 1 dim or 1 * day* and night. 

60 dmas = 1 ritu or ‘ season.’ 

4. The lunar day, or titM, is the 30th part of a lunation, and will 
be spoken of hereafter : it is used in astrological reckoning. 

The division into weeks is also used, and the names of the days are 
derived from the planets, in precisely the same order as those of Europe. 

Table II. — Dmjs of the weelc, with their sgnonyiM in some other Imguages. 


ENGLISH. 

Hindi' 

SINGHIL^SH. 

TIBETAN. 

BUEHESE. 

©Sunday ... 
]) Monday ... 
(5^ Tuesday ... 
5 AYednesday 

% Thursday... 

$ Friday 

Tp Saturday ... 

(Theyl 

Eavi-vS-r 

Som-vhr 

Mangal-v(ir ... 

Bud]i-v5r 

1 Yrihaspat-v^ir ) 
( or Guru-vS.r J 

Sukra-vAr 

j Sanichar, or ’» 

( Sani-vSir... j 

Lave already been ^ 

Eri-dii 

Sa-du-d^L 

Ang-gahanuvh-dh. . . 
Ba-dA-dA 

Bra-has-pa-ting-dA 
Si-ku-rA-dA 

Sona-su-rA-dA 

jiven in Persian, Hind 

Gyali nyi-ma... 
„ zla-va .. 

„ mig-amar 
„ thag-pa.. 

„ phm-bu.. 
„ pa-sangs.. 
„ spAn-pa... 

.AstAni, etc., in pi 

Tanang-gaiive. 

Tanang-IA. 

Ang-gA 

Buddha-hii. 

KyAsa-pade. 

Sok-kyA. 

Cha-ne. 

ige 145.) 


Each month contains as many days and parts of a day as the sun 
endures in each sign ; the civil differing from the astronomical account 
only from its rejecting fractions of days ; each civil year and month 
being accounted to begin at smrise, instead of at the exact time of the 
sun’s entrance into the respective signs on the strict astronomical com- 
putation. If the fraction exceeds 30 gharis (half a Hindu day), then 
the civil year or month is accounted to begin one day later than the 
astronomical. 

The portion of time assigned to each month further depends on the 
difference of time calculated for the passage of the sun through the 
northern and southern signs of the ecliptic, the time for the former 
being 186d. 21h. 38m. 24s., and for the latter, 178d. 8h. 34m. 6s.; 
the odd hours and minutes of which are applied to the beginnings of 
the year and months. The effect on civil reckoning is to produce 
differences in the relative lengths of the months of one or even two 
days more, or one day less, and to bring about a bissextile year of 366 
days, as nearly as possible once in four years. 

The unfixed lengths of the civil months renders it impossible to find 
the precise day corresponding to any other era, excepting by having 
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recourse to a calculatiou of the day of the week ou which the Hindu 
civil month in question commenced, which, however, with the aid of 
the tables provided in Warren’s excellent work from the brahmanical 
formulae, becomes a very simple problem. The order of the days 
having remained invariable since they first received their names, if 
any duration of years be multiplied by the mean length of the year, 
and the result in days be divided by seven, the remainder will neces- 
sarily shew the day of the week (counting fi.‘om the epoch or initial 
day^), on which the period terminates. 

Tables of roots, or moments at which particular epochs commence, 
such as centuries, will serve to facilitate this calculation, which, 
in fact, renders the system of the Hindu year more simple in cx- 
poundiag than those of the West, which are liable to secular variations. 

A table of roots, as they are called, may in like manner be pre- 
pared for the durations of the months singly and collectively, so that 
by simple addition (rejecting sevens) the initial day of the required 
Hindu civil month may be accurately found. The dominical letter 
furnishes the same means of finding the day for any European date, 
and any two approximate dates may be thus brought to correspond 
precisely by the intervention of the weekly fence. Eurther explanation 
and examples of this process will be found in the pages of Calendric 
Scales, which we shall presently introduce for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the transposition of dates from one calendar to another. 

It is impossible to enter into further particulars of the formation of 
the Hindu year without considerable knowledge of their astronomy ; 
but it may be as well to state, that all the calculations of their books 
depend upon the hypothesis of four grand periods, comprising together 
4,320,000,000 years, called a ‘Maha-Yug,’ or great epoch of the con- 
junction of the planets in the beginning of the Hindu zodiac. 

The four divisions of the ^ Maha-Yug ’ are called the ‘ Satya-yug,’ 
the ^ Treta-yug,’ the ^ Hwapara-yug,’ and the ' Kali-yug,’ which latter 
commenced in March 3102 b.c., and is still current. All astronomical 
calculations start from this epoch, using the mean motions prescribed, 
which, by the nature of the system, are all whole numbers, although 
they vary in different authors, as the progress of observation suggested 
corrections. The three principal systems are set forth in the ^ Brahma-’ 
' Surya-’ and ' A'rya-’ ^ Siddhantas,’ which Bentley has proved to have 
been framed respectively about the years 538, 1068, and 1322, a.d. 
The year by the ‘ Surya-Siddhanta ’ consists of 365d. 15g. 31v. 31p.24s., 
and by the ' Aiya-Siddhanta,’ 365d. 15g. 31v. 15p., which, expressed 
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in the European method, will be 365d. 6h. 12m. 36s. 34f. ; and 365d. 
6h. 12m. 30s. respectively. The latter is employed in the south of 
India : it differs from the Gregorian reckoning one day in sixty years, 
the amount of the equinoctial precession. The following table gives a 
general view of the planetary system according to the above authorities, 
and that of the ' Parasara-Siddhanta,^ another authority supposed by 
Bentley to be nearly coeval with that of Aya Bhut. 

Table III . — General meio of the different JEtindk Planetary Systems, 


Revolu- 
tions of 

* Braluna-SiddJidnta.’, 

‘ Stlrya-SidcLhanta.’ 

‘ Arya-Siddhanta.* 

Pardsara-Siddhdnta.’ 

The sun.... 
The moon.. 
Mercury... 

Venus. 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Equinoxes. 
No, of days 

4.320,000,000 

57,753,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

364,226,455 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,450,000 

4,320,000,000 

57.753.336.000 

17.937.024.000 

7.022.376.000 

2.296.832.000 
. 364,220,000 

146,568,000 

600,000 

1,577,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,000 

17,937,054,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,682 

146,569,000 

578,159 

1,577,917,542,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,1:4 

17,937,055,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,296,833,037 

364,219,954 

146,571,813 

581,709 

1,577,917,570,000 

Apsides— 

Sun 

Moon 

Mercury. 

Venus,... 

Mars 

Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 

480 

488,105,858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

387 

488,203,000 

386 

535 

204 

900 

39 

461 

488,108,674 

339 

658 

299 

830 

36 

480 

488,104,634 

356 

526 

327 

982 

54 

Nodes, (re- 
trograde) 

Moon 

Mercury. 
Venus ... 

Mars 

Jupiter... 

-Saturn... 

232,311,168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

232,238,000 

488 

903 

214 

; 174 

662 

232,313,354 

624 

947 

298 

96 

620 

232,313,235 

648 

893 

245 

190 

630 

Eevolutions of the Eishis in an exclusive epicycle, 

, 1,599,998 

1,599,998 


To find the number of lunations, deduct the sun’s revolutions from 
those of the moon, the remainder is the number sought. The mean 
annual motion of a planet is found by dividing its revolutions by 
4,320,000,000, and their mean places at any epoch of the Kali-Tug {Jc) 
by the common rule of three, as, 4,320,000,000 : revolutions in a Maha- 
kalpa : : ^ : even revolutions and fraction, the latter to be converted 
into longitude on the Hindu ecliptic. 

eras DEPEirDENT OK THE SOLAR TEAR. 

The Hindu solar or sidereal year is used in India, south of the Har- 
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bada, in Bombay, in Bengal, in Tirbut, and JSTipal. The two principal 
eras in use are: 1. The Kali-Yug, dated, as before stated, from the 
equinox of March, 3102 b.c. ; 2. The ‘Siika,’ dating from the birth of 
Salivahana, a mythological prince of the Dakhan, who opposed Yikra- 
maditya, the Eaja of TJjjayini. 

This era, called ^ Saka,’ (a word of the same import,) commences on 
the 1st Baisakh, 3179, x.y., which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78, 
A.B. Julian style. Several other styles seem to bo connected in origin 
with it : 

The S&,ka of Bengal, as above = 78 a.d. = 3179 k.y. 

The Burmese epoch, used at Prome = 79 a.d. = 3180 k.y. 

The Aji Stika, used in Java = 74 a.d. = 3175 k.y. 

The Bali year „ = 81 a.d. = 3182 k.y. 

The Bengali San, and the Viltiyati year of Orissa, etc., will be hereafter men- 
tioned under the fourth division. 

TI.— HINDU LUNI-SOLAB YEAB. 

The circumstances of the Indian luni-solar year dijffer from every 
other mode of dividing and recording time that has been employed in 
ancient or modern times. Some similarity had been remarked, in the 
secular omission of a month, to the Chaldean system ; and, at a particular 
period, the common intercalations concurred ivith those of the lunar 
cycle of Meton, which led the learned to imagine them derived from the 
same source; but Warren has proved from a minute analysis of the 
Hindu ^ Chandra-Mana,’ that it has no further similitude to other 
systems than its dependence on the moon’s motions must naturally 
induce. 

The ordinary year, called ^ Samvat-sara,’ or ^ mana,’ is divided into 
twelve lunar months; an intercalary month (called in Sanskrit adUlca 
mlgo, 4ound’) being supplied, on a particular principle, once in about 
three years. 

The year commences at the true instant of conjunction of the sun 
and moon : that is, on the new moon which imme^ately precedes the 
commencement of the solar year : falling somewhere therefore within 
the 30 or 31 days of the solar month Chait {Chaitra)- The day of con- 
junction {cmdvasyd) is the last day of the expired month : the first of 
the new month being the day after conjunction. 

Although the initial element of the year is thus determinate, there 
are two modes of reckoning the month. In the south of India they 
begin contemporaneously with the year, on the conjunction {amdvasyd), 
and run through the 30 days in two divisions of about 15 days, called 
sucha- or suMa- -pahliaj and ’kru’hm- or lahula- ■‘paksTia^ the light- and 
the dark- -half, or wax and wane, of the moon. 
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The ‘ Yrihaspati-Mana/ however, which is derived from the ' Surya- 
Siddhanta/ and is followed throughout Hindustan and Telingana, makes 
the months commence with the full moon (p^mamd) preceding the last 
conjunction ; so that new-year’s day always falls in the middle of the 
lunar month Chait, and the year begins with the last pahsha^ or light- 
half of that month.^ 

The lunar months are in all cases named from the solar month in 
which the arndvasyd, or ' conjunction ’ happens, so that when two new 
moons fall within one solar month, (for example, on the 1st and oit the 
30th days,) the name of the corresponding lunar month is repeated, 
the year bemg then intercalary, or containing 13 months. The two 
months of the same name are distinguished by the terms adUha ^ added,’ 
and nija, ‘ proper ’ or ^ ordinary.’ 

By the ^ Surya-Siddhanta’ system, the intercalated month takes its 
place in the middle of the natural month ; that is, of the four paksTias, 
1, la&ij 1, sudij 2, ladi, 2, sudi, — ^the first ladi and second sudi belong 
to the natural month, and the first sudi and second ladi to the inter- 
calated month. The Tamil account makes the first month of the two 
the intercalated one. 

It happens once within each term of 160 years, that there is no 
new moon in some one of the last six lunar months, which, from the 
sun being in perigee, as before explained, contain only 30 and 29 days 
each. On these occasions the month of that name is expunged ; but it 
always happens that two others in the same year are for the opposite 
cause repeated in such years. 

The common intercalary year is called adhika-sanivat-sara ; the 
double iutercalary, with its expunged month, hhaya-samvat-sa/ira. 

The lunar month, whatever may be its civil duration, is divided 
into 30 tithis, or lunar days, which are subject to similar rules regarding 
intercalation and omission, When two tithis end in the same solar day, 
the intermediate one is struck out of the calendar, and called a hshaya- 
tithi : when no titJii begins or ends in a solar day, the iithi is repeated 
on two successive solar days, and the first is called adJiiha. When a 
tithi begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day about to 
begin : when after sunrise, it is coupled with the next solar day, pro- 
vided it does not end in the same day ; in which case, it would be ex- 
punged out of the column of tithis, as before explained. 

To render this singular mode of computation more peiplexing, al- 
though the tithis are computed according to apparent time, yet they are 
registered in civil time. 

Hence has doubtless arisen the variance in the names of the Tamil and Bengal 
months, the former being in name one month behind the others : (See the table of 
then* solar year, page 150). 
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It is usual, lioweyer, to make account of tlie days in the semi-lnnar 
■periods, by the common civil reckoning, beginning (as with the years) 
after the completion of each diurnal period j thus, the day on which 
the full moon occurs is the Budi 14th or 15 th, and the following day is 
the 1st jBadi, It is like our reckoning of the sun’s place in the zoilac 
(0®. + 10°. etc. 1®. + 10°. etc.), and is evidently better adapted for 
computations than where the current day or year is the one expressed 
by the figure. 

The circumstance of expunging a titki happens, on an average, once 
in 64 days ; so that in one year it recurs five or six times. When a 
tithi is repeated twice it is called tridim : one titM is equal to 0.984 
of a day, or 64 days nearly. 

To understand the nature of this singular disposition of time, a 
diagram of an entire lunar month has been inserted in the page con- 
taining the scale for the comparison of the luni-solar year, the month 
selected being the intercalated, or adMka^ Ghaitra of the 4924th luni- 
solar year of the Kah-yug, (a.d. 1822-3) a year in which Davis had 
ascertained that there would be a Icshaya month, and two intercalaries. 
Warren’s book contains the calendar for the whole year in question. 

To that work we must refer for the complete solution of the pro- 
blem of its construction for all cases that may present themselves, 
wherein perfect accuracy is requisite. The rules which we shall give 
hereafter will be found sufficient to bring out the result to within a day 
or two of the corresponding Hindu solar year, and to even closer 
accordance with the Christian year, in which the days are not liable to 
the same variations inter se. The elements required for working it out 
thus far, on the supposition of the sun and moon both maintaining a 
mean rate of motion in their course, are few, and may mostly be deter- 
mined from the tables in the present epitome. They are : 

1. The sun’s mean place in the Hindu ecliptic, and the skeleton of 
the solar months, formed therefrom, to show the disposition of the civil 
and sidereal days. 

2. Also the moon’s mean place in the ecliptic, which is found from 
the Ahargana, or sum of days expired from the commencement of the 
Kali yug to the beginning of the proposed lunar year ; it is necessary 
for obtaining the epochs of the mean conjunctions, during the year in 
question. 

3. The BHa-Bina, or day of the week on which the initial con- 
junction falls. The two latter elements arc given for every year of 
the last three centuries in the second Greneral Table. For periods 
anterior to 1600, they may be found by adding the secular Aharganas 
for the broken period, to the root for the nearest epoch, contained in a 
separate table (YIII.) prepared for the purpose, from the data of the 
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' Surya-Siddhanta.’ Taking, then, the scheme of the corresponding 
solar year, and placing the two skeletons thus formed, in juxtaposition, 
the eye will at once tell what months or days will become subject to 
the rules of hhaya or adhilca, ^expunging’ or 'duplication’ : an example 
of the process will be given hereafter, in explaining a luni-solar scale 
contrived for workijig out the problem by simple inspection. 

The place of the sun’s and moon’s apogee, the equinoctial preces- 
sion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, etc., are necessary for the true 
computation of the lunar days ; but this degree of accuracy is beyond 
our present purpose. 

The elements of the solar system (see page 153), would indeed fur- 
nish even these data, were it requisite ; but the several equations of 
the sun’s and moon’s motions, and the gnomonic problem to convert 
the determinations, made for Lanka, to other situations on tho globe, 
would call for a thorough acquaintance with the astronomic system of 
the Brahmans. "Where an English ephemeris is accessible, the con- 
struction of the Hindu lunar month may readily be effected for any 
given lunation from the times of new and full moon, corrected for the 
longitude of the place ; it may be remembered, as a general rule, that 
the first day of every Hindu luni-solar month falls on the day following 
the new moon; and that it precedes by two days the initial feria, 
(as it is called) of the Muhammadan lunar month, seldom diverging 
from this arrangement more than one day on either side : this is, of 
course, without reference to the names of the months, as those of the 
Hijra are continually gaining upon the others. 

EBAS DEPEITOENT Olf THE LTJHT-SOLAE YEAR. 

EBA OE VnOLAMADITTA. 

The principal era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively 
adapted is that of Yikramaditya, called Samvat, or vulgarly Sumbut. 
The prince from whom it was named was of the Tuar dynasty, and is 
supposed to have reigned at TJjjain (TJjjayim) 135 years before Saliva- 
hana, the rival founder of the Saka era, south of the ISfarbada (Harmada) 
river. The Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of the Kali-yug 
had expired; i.e. 57 years b.c., so that if any year, say 4925, of the 
Kali-yug be proposed, and the last expired year of Yikramaditya be 
required, subtract 3044 therefrom, and the result, 1881, is the year 
sought. To convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 57 ; unless 
they are less than 58, in which case, deduct the amount from 58, and 
the result will be the date b.c. 

The era of Yikramaditya is in general use throughout Telingana 
and Hindustan, properly so called ; it is less used, although known, in 
Bengal, Tirhut, and Hipal ; and, according to Warren, is nearly unknown 
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in tlie peninsula. The luni-solar division of the year, however, is 
necessarily adapted to other eras, conjunctively with the solar division, 
■because almost all the festivals and religious observances of the Hindus 
and Buddhists depend upon the Clianclra-mma or lunar reckoning. 
There can, therefore, be hardly said to bo any eras exclusively solar, 
although the Samvat is exclusively luni-solar. 

THE EALABni AND SIVA-SINIIA EJRAS. 

The Balabhi era is mentioned by Tod as occurring in an inscription 
found at Somnath, and from its locality and connection with the 
Samvat, it must have been of the same construction, merely dating 
from a newly assumed epoch, which is shewn in the 'Annals of 
Eajasthan,’ to correspond with 375 of Yikramaditya, or 318 a.d. 
Balabhi was destroyed in 802 Samvat, when it may be presumed the 
era was discontinued. 

A third era, called the ' Siva-Sinha Samvat,’ is also noticed by the 
same author as having been established by the Gohils in the island 
of Deo: its epoch or zero corresponds with 1169 Yikramaditya 
Samvat (1112 a.d.) 

The Basil (vulgarly, Pusloe or Pusly) year, of Upper India, also 
follows the Samvat division, as being the system in vogue where it was 
introduced : this will be alluded to again under the fourth head. 


III.— YEARS NUMBERED BY CYCLES. 

EEA OF PAEASTJEAMA. 

This division of time Warren states to be used in that part of the 
peninsula of India, called Malayala by the natives, extending from 
Mangalor, through the provinces of Malabar, Cotiote, and Travancore, to 
Cape Comorin. It derives its name from a prince who is supposed to 
have reigned 1176 years b.c., the epoch being. 7th August, 3537 Julian 
Period, or 1925 Kali-yug. This era is reckoned in cyles of 1000 years. 
The year itself is solar, or rather sidereal, and commences when the 
sun enters the sign Kanya (Yirgo), answering to the solar month 'Asan 
(Aswina). The commencement of the 977th year of the 3rd cycle con- 
curs with the 1st Aswina of 1723 Saka, and 14th Sept. a.d. 1800. 

THE OEAHAPAEIVEITTI CYCLE OF NINETY YEAES. 

The southern inhabitants of the peninsula of India use a cycle of 
ninety years, which is little known, according to Warren, in the Karnatak. 
This cycle was analyzed by the Portuguese missionary Beschi, while 
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resident for forty years in Madura. The native astronomers there say 
it is constructed of the sum of the products in days of 15 revolutions 
of Mars, 22 of Mercury, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Venus, 29 of Saturn, and 
1 of the Sun. 

The epoch of this cycle occurs on the expiration of the 3078th year 
of the Xali-yug, in 24 n.o. The years follow the ordinary solar or 
sidereal reckoning. The concurrent cycle and year for any European 
year may readily he found by adding 24 and dividing by 90 : thus 
1830 A.n. = =20 cycles, 54 years. 

THE VEIHASPATI-CHAERA, OR 'CYCLE OF JTJPITEE.’ 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of the most 
ancient modes of reckoning time, not only in India, but in Asia gene- 
rally ; but we shall shew presently, that with regard to the former 
coimtry, at least, it is most probably of comparatively modern intro- 
duction. It has been, however, known from time immemorial in 
China, where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India, of having separate names for each year of the cycle; but these 
names are curiously compounded of two series of twelve and five names 
in the Chinese system, as has been fully explained in page 146, whereas, 
in India the series of single appellations continues through the sixty 
years. 

The origin of the Yrihaspati-Chakra is unknown: it has been 
imagined by some to be the same as the Chaldean Sosos, but, "Warren 
thinks, without foundation. It is mentioned in the ' Surya-Siddhanta,' 
and other works, and is constructed on astronomical principles, although 
its genuine application in reference to Jupiter’s revolutions has long 
since fallen into disuse in the south of India, as well as in China and 
Tibet ; and this circumstance will furnish a clue to ascertain the epoch 
of its introduction into these countries ; but we must first describe the 
different systems followed. 

There are three rules for computing the years of the Jovian cycle : 
1, that of the ' Surya-Siddhanta,’ followed in this part of India ; 2, that 
of the ' Jyotistava’ ; 3, that of the TeHngas, followed in the south. 

According to the first, Jupiter’s revolutions being 364,220,000 in a 
' Maha-yug ’ (see the table in page 153) ; his motion in one solar year 
coincides very nearly with one sign of the zodiac (1® 00® 21' 4"). The 
actual time, therefore, of the planet’s passing through one zodiacal sign 
(which is called a year of Jupiter) is, as 30° 21' 04" : 365d. 15g. 31p. : : 
30® : 361d. 2g. 5p., the true duration of the Chakra year. The differ- 
ence, or four days and thirteen gJiarU short of the solar year, will in 
eighty-six years amount to a whole year ; so that, to keep the cycle in 
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accordance with, the planet’s heliocentric motion, one year must he 
expunged in that period of time. 

To find the current year of the cycle on this principle for any year 
of the ' Kali-yug ’ (say the beginning of 4870 k.t.) wc have — 

As 432,000 solar years to 36,422 revolutions of Jupiter, so 4870 to 410 rev. 7 
signs, 2-^-0 ; the odd signs and degrees give his longitude, which requires a small 
correction, or Uj, Then multiplying 410 by 12, and dividing by 60, wo have 82 
cycles and 7 years: the latter to be counted always (rom the 27th of the cycle, or 
Yijaya^ gives the 33rd year, or YiharL 

2nd Method. The Jyotistava ’ rule expounds the last year expired 
of the cycle, setting out from the Saka epoch, and reckoning from 
Pralliam, as the first of the cycle. The rule is as follows : — 

Note down the S&,ka year in two places. Multiply one of them by 22, and add 
4291 to the product. Divide by 1875.^ Add the integers of the quotient to the 2nd 
number noted down, and divide by 60. The remainder will shew the last year 
expired from Yrahham, The fraction left by the divisor, 1875, may be reduced to 
months and days of the current year. 

Example: 4870 Kali-yug= 1691 Sika = 22 and’-®^ = 28033^; 

the fraction = 5 months 17 J days of the 33rd current year, or Vihari, which 
agrees nearly with the former account. 

The effect of the difference between the two systems is, that the 
expunged year in the ^Jyotistava’ reckoning occurs thirteen years 
antecedent to that of the ' Surya-Siddhiinta.’ The second General 
Table follows the latter account, which must be borne in mind when 
consulting the chakra column. 

This form of the Yrihaspati-Chakra prevails throughout Bengal, but 
little more than the name is ever attended to. 

3rd Method. The Telinga rule takes no notice of the commence- 
ment of the Yrihaspati year, which it identifies in duration with the 
Chandra-mana, or common luni-solar account : thus it directs to 

Divide tbe expired years of the Kali-yug by 60, the quotient will give the number 
of cycles expired, and the remainder the odd years, to be reckoned from Bramathi the 
13th of the Chakra. 

Example : For the year 4870 Kali-yug 4870 -4-60 =84 cycles, 10 years, or 8arva- 
dhari^ the 22nd, as expired. Virodhij the 23rd, will be the current year sought. 

This is the rule followed in the peninsula, and it coincides with the 
practice of Tibet, as appears from the following particulars, for which 
we are indebted to M. Csoma de Kords’s researches : — 

TIBETAN XALENDAE. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter is employed; but as the Sanskrit 

1 Multiplying by 22, and dividing by 1875, is equivalent to dividing by 85.227, 
the period when a year is to be expunged by this system. 
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literature was tliere introduced at a late period, this country presents 
the anomaly of preserving two series of denominations for the Chakra 
years : one derived from the Chinese by exact translation, and the 
other in a similar manner copied from the Indian cycle. 

The whole Tibetan kalendar is, indeed, copied from the Indian; 
giving the solar and lunar days, the nakshatras, yogas, and karanas ; with 
the usual lucky and unlucky days. The months are divided into kar- 
choks and ndk-clioks, or bright and dark halves, etc. The astronomical 
year begins with the vernal equinox (sidereal) on the first Baisakh, 
but the civil year commences differently in different parts of Tibet, 
varying from December to Pebruary. At Ladakh it begins in December. 
The Hors or Turks keep their new year some days after the winter 
solstice in January ; and the people of D,tsang at Lassa commence 
theirs with the new moon of February. The months have several 
names expressive of the seasons, asterisms, business undertaken in them, 
etc., but they are usually denominated numerically ; first, second, etc. 
The year is luni- solar with intercalations. 

The only fixed epoch in Tibet appears to be the birth or death of 
Sakya, from which event the almanacks note the years elapsed ; some- 
times also they note the year from the -death of the two great Lamas of 
Lassa and Teshi-lunpo, or their re-incarnations within the last two 
centuries, and other memorable events. 

The Tibetans, in estimating their age, especially in conversation, 
count by the cycle of 12 years (which is, in fact, the true cycle of Jupiter). 

In the ordinary business of hfe, the cycle of 60 years is universally 
employed, in which each year has its distinct name. The cycles them- 
selves are not distinguished numerically, but are rendered intelligible 
by the mention of some coincident event or remarkable person of the 
period, a mode highly objectionable for remote dates. 

The order of the years agrees precisely with the Tamil account to 
the present time, having no expunged year. But the Tibetans do not 
count from the same fixed epoch. Their authors on the ‘ Kala-Chakra’ ^ 
system state that the mode of reckoning by cycles of 60 years was in- 
troduced into India about the year 965 a.d., and that 60 years after- 
wards it was adopted in Tibet (about 1025-6 a.d.) Their epoch, 
therefore, occurs in 1025 a.d. 

How, it is remarkable that the 69th cycle of the ' Surya-Siddhanta/ 
and the 15 th cycle of the ^ Jyotistava,* and the 68 th cycle of the 
Telinga astronomers, were all completed in 965-6 a.d., which is not 
much prior to Bentley’s epoch of Yaraha Mihira, the supposed author 
of the former work. 

1 See a note by M. Csoma, on this subject, in the ‘Jour. As. Soc.% vol. ii. p. 57; 
[and the quotation from Albinini (Reinaud's ‘Fragments’), infra, p. 167.] 

11 
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Moreover, the two systems, starting from the point thus assumed, 
would up to the present period (on account of the omitted years in the 
one) diverge between 10 and 11 years from one another, which is 
actually the case, the year 1834: a.d. agreeing with the 39th year of 
the Bengal cycle, and with the 28th of the Tamil and Tibetan account. 

That the cycles did not commence cither with the Kali-yng or with 
the Saka epoch is proved by the two rules given above for expounding 
their dates, which expresslj^ state that the odd years are to be reckoned 
from Vijaya (the 27th) and Pramathi (the 13th) respectively, and not 
from PrabJiava (the 1st) as would naturally be expected. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to conclude that the theory of the 
Yrihaspati-Chakra was invented or introduced in India, as affirmed 
by the Tibetan authorities, in the middle of the tenth century ; and 
this might be adduced as a confirmation of the date assigned by Bentley 
to the ‘ Surya-Siddhanta,' which upholds and expounds that cycle. 

M. Csoma states that before the introduction of the cycle of Jupiter 
into Tibet, frequent mention is made in their books of a period of 403 
years, called mi-hha-gya'Who, a symbolical name for the number 403 : ^ 
and dates are always expressed in it, as the 80th, 240th, or any other 
year of this period : now it is curious, as M. Csoma remarks, that if 403 
be deducted from 1025 a.d. the remainder, 622 a.d., exactly coincides 
with the epoch of the Hijra, leaving an impression that the latter era 
had been once established there. The destruction of the Buddhist 
religion to the north is ascribed to the Muhammadans by the Tibetan 
authors. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese names 
of the sixty Chakra years, with an English translation of the last two. 

• The Sanskrit names have also a meaning which is precisely rendered in 
Tibetan. But they have no reference to any precise objects, and are 
therefore not worth insertion,- It should be remarked that the first 
year of the Indian series corresponds with the fourth of the Chinese, 
which goes far to disprove the connection of the two cycles ; for had 
the discrepancy been owing to the different modes of reckoning (as with 
the * Surya Siddhanta ’ and the Telinga), the divergence would have 
been at the other end of the scale ; unless, indeed, it should have run 
through 56 years, which would have occupied nearly 50 centuries. 


1 See ‘Jour. As. Soo.,* vol, iii. p. 6 : Gya-tsho, *a lake’?=4 : Kha^ 'void’ = 0: 
andjw^, 'fire ’=3. 

® The latter names are extracted from Warren’s ‘K&la Sankalita:’ the Chinese 
from De Guignes’ * Histoire des Hnns ;* and the Tibetan from M. Csoma’s forth- 
coming ' Grammar of the Tibetan Language,’ now under publication. 
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Table IY . — Names and Numhers of the Vrihaspati-Chahra, or 60 years' 
Cycle of Jupiter y in Sanshrity Tiletarby and Chinese, 



Sanskrit Ifames. 

Tibetan translation of 
Sanskrit Names. 

Tibetan transla- 
tion of Chinese 
Names. 

Chinese Names. 

Meaning of 
Chinese names. 

■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

Prabhava. 

Vibbava. 

Sukla. 

Pramodba. 

Praj§.pati. 

Angira. 

Srimukba. 

Bbbvb. 

TuvS,. 

Bh.ktk, 

Iswara. 

Babudanya. 

Prambtbi. 

Vikrama. 

Brisya. 

Cbitrabb§iiu 

Sdbbbna. 

Tbraua. 

Pbrtbiva. 

Vyaya. 

Sarvajit. 

Sarvadb&xl. 

Virbdbi. 

Vikrita. 

Kbara. 

Nandana. 

Vijya. 

Jya. 

Manmatka. 

Dumnikba. 

Hemalamya. 

Vilamya, 

Yik§ri. 

Sarvari. 

Playa. 

Subbakiit. 

Sobbana. 

Bj^odbi. 

ViswS.yasu. 

Par§.bbaya. 

Playanga. 

Kilaka. 

Saumya. 

Sbdbfirana. 

Virodbakrit, 

Paridbbyi. 

Prambdi. 

Ananda. 

B^ksbasa. 

Anala. 

Pingala. 

KSlayukta. 

Sidbarti. 

Bandra. 

Durmati. 

Dundubbi. 

Budirddgbri. 

Baktbksba. 

Krodbana. 

Ksbaya. 

Bab-byung. 

r Nam-Hbyung. 

Dkai*-po. 

Bab-myos. 

Sky4s-Ddag. 

Angira. 

Dpal-Qdong. 

Dnos-po. 

Na-tsbod-ldan. 

Hdsin-by4d. 

Dvang-p’byug. 

Hbrn-mang-po. 

Myos-ldan. 

r bTam-Qnon. 

K’byn-Mcb’bog. 

Sna-ts’bogs. 

Nyi-ma. 

Nyi-Sgiol-by^d, 

Sa-skyong. 

Mi-zad. 

tbams-cbad-Hdul. 

Kun-Hdsin. 

Hgal-ya. 

rNam-rgyal. 

Pong-bu. 

Dgab-va. 

rNam-Hgyur. 

rGyal-va. 

Myos-by6d. 

Qdon^nan. 

(i4r-&’byang. 

rSfam-Hp^byang. 

Hp*bar-ya. 

M^5s5)y6d, 

K’hro-mo. 

Sna ts’bogs-Dyyig 
Zil-Qnon. 

Spreini. 

P’bnr-bn, 

Zbi-ya. 

t'bun-mong. 

Hgal-by6d. 

Yongs-Hdsin, 

Bag-med. 

Kun-Dgab. 

Srin-bu. 

M4. 

Dmar-Ser-cban. 

Dus-kyb-pbo-nyi. 

TOon-grub. 

Drag-po. 

b Lo-nan. 

rna-cb’b6n. 

K*br^-Skyug. 

Mig-Dmar. 

Khro-yo. 

Zad-pa. 

M4^os. 

Sa-Hbrug. 

Sa-Sbml. 

Chags-r Ta. 

ICbags-lug. 

Cb*ba-spre. 

Cb’bu-bya. 

Sbing-k’byi. 

Sbing-Pbag. 

Me-byi. 

M4-gLang. 

Sa-Stag. 

Sa-yos. 

ICbags-Hbmg. 

ICbags-Sbrul. 

Cb*ba-rTa. 

Ob’bu-lug. 

Sbing-spr4. 

Sbing-bya. 

Me-frbyi. 

M4-Phag. 

Sa-byi. 

Sa-gtang. 

lObags-Stag. 

ICbags^s. 

Ob’bu-fibrug. 

Cb’bu-Sbrul. 

Sbing-rTa. 

Sbing-lug. 

M5-Spr5. 

M4-bya. 

Sa-Kbyi. 

Sa-P'bag. 

1 Cbags-W. 

ICbags-gLang. 

Gb’bu-Stag. 

Cb’bn-yos. 

Sbing-jabrug. 

Sbing-Sbrul. 

Me-rTa. 

Me’-Lng 

Sa-Spr5. 

Sa-bya. 

ICbags-Kbyi. 

ICbags-P’bag. 

Cb’bu-byi. 

Cb*bu-gLang. 

Sbing-Stag. 

Sbii^-yos. 

M4-Hbmg. 

Me-Sbrul. 

Sa-rTa, 

Sa-lng. 

lCbags-Spr6. 

ICbags^a. 

Cb’bn-Eiyi, 

Ob'bu-P’bag. 

Sbing-byi. 

Sbing-gLang. 

Me-Stag. 

Ting-mao. 

You-cbin. 

Elise. 

Keng-ou. 

Sin-ouei. 

Grin-cbin. 

Knei-yeou. 

Ela-su. 

Ybai. 

Ping-tse. 

Ting-tcbeon. 

Von-yn. 

Ki-mao. 

Keng-cbin. 

Sin-se. 

Gin-on. 

Knei-ouei. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-yeou. 

Ping-su. 

Ting-bai. 

You-tse. 

Ki-tcbeou. 

Keng-yn. 

Sin-mao. 

Gin-cbin. 

Knei-se. 

Kia-on. 

Y-onci. 

Ping-cbin. 

Ting-yeou. 

Yon-sn. 

Ki-bai. 

Keng-tse. 

Sing-tcbeon. 

Gin-yn. 

Knei-mao. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-se. 

Ping-on. 

Ting-ouci. 

Von-cbin. 

Ki-yeon. 

Keng-sn. 

Sin-bai. 

Gin-tse. 

Knis-tcbeon. 

Kia-yn. 

Y-mao. 

Ping-cbin. 

Ting-se. 

Yon-on. 

El-onei. 

Beng-cbin. 

Sin-yeon. 

Gin-sn. 

Knei-bai. 

Bia-tse. 

Y-tcbeon. 

Ping-in. 

Pire-bare. 

Eartb-dragon. 

Eartb-serpent. 

Iron-borse. 

Iron-sbeep. 

Water-ape. 

Water-bird. 

Wood-dog. 

Wood-bog. 

Fire-monse. 

Fire-ox. 

Eartb-tiger. 

Earth-bare. 

Iron-dragon. 

Iron-serpent. 

Water-borse. 

Water-sbeep.. 

Wood-ape. 

Wood-bird. 

Fire-dog. 

Fire-bog. 

Eartb-mouse. 

Eartb-ox. 

Iron-tiger. 

Iron-ape. 

Water-dragon. 

Water-serpent, 

Wood-borse. 

Wood-sbeep. 

Fire-ape. 

Fire-bird. 

Earth-dog. 

Eartb-hog. 

Iron-mouse. 

Iron-ox. 

Water-tiger 

Water-bare. 

Wood-dragon. 

Wood-serpent. 

Pire-borse. 

Fire-sheep. 

Eartb-ape. 

Earth-bird. 

Iron-dog. 

Iron-bog. 

Water-mouse. 

Water-ox. 

Wood-tiger, 

Wood-bare. 

Fire-dragon. 

Fire-serpent. 

Eartb-borse. 

Eartb-sbeep. 

Iron-ape. 

Iron-bird. 

Water-dog, 

Water-bog. 

Wood-mouse. 

Wood-ox. 

Fire-tiger. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 " 
12 

13 

14 
lo 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

1 

2 

3 
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ERA OF BUDDHA. 

USED IN CEYLON, AYA, rEGTJ, STAK, ETC. 

The determination of the epoch, of Buddha, Gotama or Sakya, has 
engaged the attention of many learned Orientalists, and although'^there 
remain some discrepancies in the results arrived at, most of those may 
be explained and reconciled by assuming that several individuals of the 
same character have existed at different epochs, or that the system of 
Buddhism has been at these times revived or rc-organized. 

Omitting all mention of the earliest Buddhas, such as the one who 
figures at the head of the lunar race of Hindu mythology, it may be 
advanced with tolerable confidence that the two latest of the epochs 
attributed to this personage are founded on actual events, from the near 
coincidence which may be observed in the statements of distant nations 
regarding them. A critical notice on the subject by Prof. Wilson, 
appeared in the ^Oriental Magazine’ for 1825, which furnishes the 
following data for the epoch of, what may be called, the Elder 


Buddha. 

According to Padmakarpo, a Lama of Bhutan, who wrote in the 16th century b.c. 

(made known by M. Csoma do Kdros) 1058 

By Kalhana Pandit, author of the history of Kashmir 1332 

„ Abfi’l-Fazl, probably following the last 1366 

„ A couplet from Chinese historians 1036 

„ De Guignes’ Researches 1027 

„ Giorgi, {period of Buddha’s dcathl 959 

„BaiUy 1031 

„ Sir William Jones 1027 

„ Bentley, one occasion, 1081 ; on another 1004 

„ Jaehrig, from a Mongol Chronology, published by Pallas 991 

„ Japanese Encyclopa3dia, birth of Buddha 1027 

„ „ his death 960 

„ Matonan-lin, a Chinese historian of the 12th century 1027 

„ M. Klaproth himself, concurring with Sir William Jones 1027 

M. Remusat dates the death in 970 

The era adopted at Lassa, and founded on the average of nine of the dates 
quoted by Padmakarpo, who himself however rejects them 835 


The majority of these quotations concur in fixing the period of the 
existence of a Buddha about 1000 years anterior to the Christian era. 
It is not, however, believed that any chronological era is founded upon 
this period : and if derived from book authorities, or tradition, the 
same would have travelled wherever the religion spread. 

There is an equally extensive and consistent series bearing testimony 
to the existence of a Second Buddha in the sixth century before Christ ; 
indeed most of the eras noted are evidently identical in origin and con- 
current in date to the present time. 
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The Burmese epoch of Gotama*s death, as given by Crawfurd from a native b.c. 

chronological table 544 ^ 

The Singhalese epoch of Buddha’s death, and commencement of their era, on 
the landing of Vijaya, according to Turnour (‘ Ceylon Almanac’ for 1834) 543 

The Siamese epoch, Oriental Magazine,’ 1825) 544 

(The Religion of Buddha was introduced in Siam in 529 b.c., according to 
Finlayson.) 

The nirvdm of Sakya, according to the Bhj-guru of Asam, occurred in the 


18th year of Ajata Satru, and 196 ^ years before Chandragupta, the contem- 
porary of Alexander, which may agree thus, 348 + 196 = 544 

This date may further he reconciled with the other three dates 
quoted by "Wilson in conjunction with them, namely,® b.c. 

The Singhalese 619 

The Peguan 638 

And the Chinese cited by Klaproth 638 


by referring these latter periods to the birth, and to the ministry or 
commencement of the reign of Sakya; for by the Burmese calendar 
the first of these events happened in the year 628 b.c., and the latter 
608-9. There is a constant difference of 10 years throughout the early 
series of the latter chronicle, which also places the nirvana of Gotama 
in the 8th year of Ajatasat {Ajata-satru), instead of the 18th, as above 
given : by adding, then, a correction of ten years, from whatever cause 
it may have origmated, the Burmese dates wiU correspond exactly with 
those of Pegu and Ceylon ; and they are thus brought to the confirma- 
tion of the unity of origin of the eras of all the countries which 
received their religion from Ceylon, or through the latter from central 
India.^ 


JAm EEAS. 

The Jains in some parts of India are stated to follow the era of 
their last Jina, Mahavira, whom they make to be the preceptor of 


^ The ‘ Oriental Magazine* makes this date 546, but the authority in the text 
is most to be relied on. According to the invariable rule of Eastern chronologists 
the year is not numbered until after its completion. Thus an inscription or document 
is always dated ‘so many years being expired after the death of Gotama:* and thus 
the year 1 of the Burmese sacred era corresponds with the second current year or 
543 B.c. while the epoch, or nirvdna of Sgikya happened in 544. 

2 162 years by the Burmese table in Crawfuid. 

® [ The proof of this sheet has been submitted to Prof. "Wilson, who intimates to 
me that there are no new data of sufficiently positive bearing on this question to 
justify any alteration or emendation of Prinsep’s original text. Bumouf seems to 
place the event in 543 b.c. — ‘ Le Lotus do la bonne Loi,’ p. 487.] 

^ The ‘ Jornnal Asiatiquc,’ for iN’orember, 1833, contains a chronological tabic of 
the events of Buddha’s life, derived entirely from Chinese and Japanese authorities, 
which makes it very evident that the Fo or Buddha of 1027 b.c. is the same identical 
personage as the one who died 544 b.c. As far as real chronology is concerned the recent 
date is alone in use; hut the more ancient date seems to he supported by some 
passages in the Sanskrit original text. 
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Gotama, and place a few years anterior to liim, in the year 569 b.c., 
and 512 before Vikramaditya. Jl^one of the Jain inscriptions found in 
South Eihar or elsewhere, however, shew any trace of an exclusive 
chronology, while they invariably bear the common Samvat date of 
Vikramaditya. One inscription on a brass image found on digging a 
tank at Eaghelpur, is dated ^ after Parsa 925,’ ^ which Dr. 15. Hamilton 
interprets ^ after Parswanatha, the twenty- third teacher of the Jain 
religion, and consequently somewhat anterior to llahexvira, who was 
the twenty-fourth ; ’ but nothing positive can be asserted of these vague 
epochs. 

BXrUMESE EltAS. 

Other eras prevail in the Burmese country, which are more gene- 
rally employed for the business of life, while the sacred era is kept up 
in ecclesiastical documents. The Promo epoch was established by king 
Samandri, and its first year corresponds with 623 of the sacred epoch, 
or 79 A.n. It seems to be the same as the Saka era of Siilivahana. 
The present Vulgar epoch used throughout Ava was established by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ; the first year agreeing with 639 A.n. or 1183 P. 
sacred era. The division of months accords with the luni-solar system 
of the Hindfis in every respect, the year beginning as usual with the 
new moon of the solar month Chaiti*a. To reduce the Burmese vulgar 
year into the Christian, add 638. Por the Prome era the number 78 
must bo used for the like purpose. They have also another sacred era, 
called the Grand Epoch, said to have been established by An-ja-na the 
grandfather of Gotama: the first year .corresponds with 691 b.c. 

NEWAE ERA OE EIPAL. 

Besides the Saka and Samvat eras introduced by the Gorkha 
dynasty into Nipal, there is stiU in use among this people a former era, 
called the iN’ewar, from the name of the ancient dominant, or aboriginal, 
tribe of the valley. Dr. Bramlcy informs us that the origin of this 
era is not known, though many attempt to account for it by fabulous 
stories. The Newdr year commences in the month of October, the year 
951 terminating in 1831 a.d. Its epoch concurs therefore with the 
month of October, 870 a.d., which number must be retrenched from a 
Kewar date to have the corresponding Christian year. 

[In concluding Prinsep’s notices of Local Eras, I extract from the 
work of AlbirunC some further details in reference to Indian cycles, to 


^ ‘ Trans. Boy. As, Soc.*, vol. i. 627, 
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complete tlie quotations previously given in reference to the epoch of 
the Guptas, inserted at p. 268, vol. i.] 

*• Toutes ces ^res presentent des nombres considerables remontent a ime antiquite 
recnlee, et lenrs annees depassent les nombres cent mille et an dela. Ces nombres ont 
embarrasse les astronomes dans lenrs calcnls, et, k plus forte raison, le commun des 
hommes. Nous allons donner nne idee exacte de ces eres, et nous rapporterons nos 
calcnls a Pannee des Indiens, dont la pins grande partie correspond a Pan 400 de P ere 
de Yizderdjed. Cette epoqne s’ exprime par nn nombre rond et n’est embarrassoe ni de 
dizaines ni d’nnit6s. Get avantage lui est particnlier et la distingue de toutes los autres 
annees. 

‘ De plus, elle a ete rendue k jamais celebre par la chute du plus fort boulevard 
de PIslamisme et la mort de PiUustre snlthan Mahmoud, lion du monde et le pheno- 
m^ne du temps : Bieu lui fasse misericorde I En effet, Mahmoud expira moins d’un 
an avant cette 6poque. 

* Le sandhi des Indiens precede le nourouz (premier jour de Pannee) des Perses 
de douze jours, et il fat postdrieur de dixmois Persans complets ala nouvelle de la mort 
du sulthan. . . 

^ Toutes ces eres presentent des nombres considerables et remontent a une epoque 
recnlee ; voil^ pourquoi on a renonce k en faire usage. On emploie ordinairement 
les eres de Sri-Harscha, de Vikramaditya, de Saca, de BaUaba et des Gouptas. 

‘ Les Indiens croient que Sri-Harscha faisait foniller la terre et cherchait ce qui 
pouvait se trouver dans le sol, en fait d’anciens tresors et de richesses enfouies ; il 
faisait onlever ces richesses et pouvait, par ce moyen, s’abstenir de fouler ses sujets. 
Son bre est mise en usage k Mahourah et dans la province de Canoge. J’ai entendu 
dire a un homme du pays quo, de cette bre k celle de Vikramaditya, on comptait quatre 
cents ans ; mais j’ai vu, dans Palmanach de Cachemire, cette ere reculee apr^s celle 
de Vikramaditya de 664 ans. Il m’est done venu des doutes que jo n’ai pas trouv^ 
moyen de resoudre, 

‘ L’ ^re de Vikramaditya est employee dans les provinces meridionales et occidentales 
de PInde. On pose 342, qu’on multiplie par 3, ce qui fait 1026 j on ajoute au produit 
ce qui s’ est ecoule du schadabda, mot par lequel on designe le samvatsara sexagesimal. 
Voila ce qu’on entend par Pere de Vikramaditya. J’ai vule mot schadabda cite dans le 
livre du Boroudou, compose par Mahadeva Djandaryna. Le precede qu’on emploie 
d’abord est incommode. Si on commeuqait par poser le nombre 1026 au lieu de 
marquer sans auenn motif 342, P operation scrait plus simple : car admettons le resnltat, 
maintenant qu’on en est au premier samvatsara, comment fera-t-on lorsque les samvat- 
sara, se multiplieront.^ 

* L’ m-e do Saca, nommee par les Indiens Sacak^a, est posterieure a celle de Viki-a- 
maditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a regne sur les contrees situees 
entre P Indus et la mer. Sa residence etait placee au centre de P empire, dans la 
contree nommee Arj'avartha, Les Indiens le font naitre dans une classe auti'e que 
ceUe des Sakya ; quelquos-uns pretendent qu’il etait Sondra et originaire de la ville 
de Mansoura. Il y en a meme qui disent qu’il n’ etait pas de la race indienue, et 
qu’il tirait son origine de regions occidentales. Les peuples eurent beaucoup a souffrir 
de son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qu’il leur vint du secours de P Orient, Vikramaditya 
marcha centre lui, mit son armee en deroute et le tua sur le territoire de Korour, 

^ Il me semble resulter de P ensemble du passage, que le cycle sexagesimal, non- 
seulement etait propre k une certaine partie de PInde, mais qu’il etait d’une institution 
r^cente. Le calcul pr4sent5 par Albyronny me fait croire qu’il commenqa seulement 
Pan 959 de notre ere. — Remaud. 
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situe cntre Moiiltan et lo chateau de Louuy. Cette epoque devint celebrc, a cause 
de la joic que Ics peuples resseiitircut dc la mort do 8aca, et on la olioisit pour ore, 
principalement choz Ics astrouomes. D’un autre cote, Vikraraaditya recjjut le titre do 
Srij a cause de rhoniiour qu’il s’etait acquis. Du reste, riutorvaUc qui s’est ecoule 
eutre V ere de Vikraniaditya ct la mort dc Saca, prouve quo lo vainqueur, ii’etait pas 
le celohro Vikramaditya, iiiais uu autre prince du memo uom. [Here Ibllows the 
passage quoted in original Arabic, and in the French and English versions, pp. 269, 
271, vol. i. ; and the consecutive extract is complete at p. 269, with the exception of 
the following sentence, which conics in after ‘241 de I’crc de Saca.’] 3/ ere des 
astronomes commence Tan 587 de I’erc dc Saca. C’est ii cetto ore qu’oiit etc rap- 
poi’tees Ics tables Kanda Khataca, dc Brahmagupta. Cot ouvrago porte chez nous le 
titre de Aroand.’ [To this succeeds the sentence ‘ D’apros etla,’ etc. ; and Albirdni, 
after stating his further difficulties in the roc{)ncilemcnt oi* discrepancies, and the 
local divergencies of the commencement of the year, concludes with the passage given 
in extemo at the foot of p. 269.] 

IV.— ERAS DERIVED FROM THE HIJRA. 

PASLI OP HARVEST TEARS. 

We Rave alluded in the foregoing pages to one or two eras following 
the solar and luni-solar systems, whicli were nevertheless derived from 
the Muhammadan year. They are 1, the HengaK san ; 2, the Yilayati 
(vulgo, Yilaity) or TJmly year of Orissa ; 3, the Fash (vulgb, Fusly) 
year of the Tipper Provinces ; 4, the FasH year of the Peninsula. The 
circumstances connected with all of these have hitherto been enveloped 
in some obscurity. Warren was unacq[uainted with the first three, 
except by imperfect information obtained from Calcutta. He might, 
however, have discovered at once their character, had ho known the 
custom followed in this presidency of inserting the concurrent dates of 
all these eras at the head of every regulation enacted by Government. 

The Persian almanac of the Sadr Diwani ^AdHat, from the year 
1764, inclusive, has been translated by Mr. Kcid, the Registrar of that 
court, for the use of civil ofheers in reducing the dates of native docu- 
ments. These tables have proved very useful in comparing and proving 
the scales introduced into the present work, for facilitating the same 
operation. 

Harington’s Analysis of the Land Revenue Regulations, contains in 
a foot note (p. 176) the best explanation of the Fasli or ‘harvest’ 
years, tracing their origin to the year of Akbar’s accession to the 
throne, or the 2nd Rabi-ul-sani, a.h. 963 (14th February, 1556) : ‘A 
solar year for financial and other civil transactions was then engrafted 
upon the current lunar year of the Hijra, or subsequently adjusted to 
the first year of Akbar’s reign.’ It has been by some supposed that 
the Bengali san was established by Husain Shah, one of the kings of 
Bengal, but the following extract Lnm a Persian manuscript, in posses- 
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sion of a native gentleman at Benares, for which we are indebted to 
the kind inquiries of Capt. Thoresby, Secretary of the Benares Sanskrit 
College, sots the matter in a very clear light, and entirely confirms Mr. 
Harington’s statements : — 

* From the time of Amir Timtir, until the reign of Jalhl-ud-dm Muhammad 
Ahbar, there were three eras in use, viz., the Hijra, the Turki, and the Jalhli. The 
Turld era commences with the creation of the world, and is computed in cycles of 
twelve solar years each. In the month Muharram of a.h. 1138, five hundi-cd and 
sixty-five cycles had elapsed, and the fourth year of the following cycle was in pro- 
gress. Each year begins with the new moon of the month Jeth of the Hindfi 
calendar, and the months are lunar. At the end of two or throe years, as the case 
may be, an additional month is introduced to balance the computations by solar years 
and lunar months. 

‘The Jal&li period is dated from the 5th of the month Shhbhn in the year 468 
Hijra, under the reign of JaM-ud-din Togldak Shhh, Ibn-i Alap Arsulan Saljuki. 
The year begins with the Nauroz, or the day that the sun enters the zodiacal sign 
Aries. There are thirty days allotted to each month, and five supplemental days are 
added to the twelfth month, to which at the expiration of every fourth year a sixth 
day is superadded. 

‘As the annual method of computation in the Turki era accorded with that 
observed by the Hindus in reckoning the years of the Samvat, it was generally used 
in the preparation of records and accounts, etc., but after the Emperor Akbar had 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Bengal, and a portion of the Dakhan, 
there were several modes of computing time prevalent in difl*erent pai*ts of the 
empire : as the Samvat, with its lunar months and solar years ; the Benghli era, in 
which the year began with the arrival of the sun at the vernal equinoctial point, and 
the months were regulated by his passage through the twelve signs of the zodiac ; 
and the Dakhani era, which comprehended lunar months, and a lunar year beginning 
on the 12th of the light half of the month Bhhdon. These differences occasioned a 
good deal of perplexity to the accountants and other public officers : at length some 
of them drew the attention of the Emperor to the subject, who, after deliberating 
with his ministers, desired that the three foregoing eras should be made to agree with 
the year of the Hijra 964, (963 .»>) and that appropriate names should bo given to 
them. Accordingly, it was decided that the Samvat in Tipper Hinddsthn should be 
named Fasli, and should commence with the month Aswina (Kunwar), in which the 
collection of land-tax for the following seasons is first made. The era introduced 
into Bengal was denominated San-i Bengdla^ and the year was continued there, in the 
period of its commencement, on the sun entering Aries, as heretofore. This was 
likewise the case in the Bakhan, where the new era was called Vilhyati, because it 
was received from the Yilhyat of Hindustan, and the annual revolution continued to 
be dated on the 12th Bbhdon. These three eras therefore owe their origin to the fiat 
of the Emperor Akbar, and they are formed upon the basis of the Muhammadan 
epoch, but the annual revolutions accord with those of the eras which they 
superseded.' 

Thus the object of Akbar was merely to equalize the name or 
number of the year all over his vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different localities: and this 
explanation will materially simplify the understanding of the subject 
of the four harvest years. 
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The Bengali san, the Yilayati san, and the Tamil Basil year, may 
he always considered identical in character with the Saka solar year, 
while the FasH of the western provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the Inni- solar Samvat there current. 

The reason of a year’s variation in the denomination of the Bengali 
san will at once be seen on comparing the commencement of each. 

The BLijra year 963 began on the 26th ITovember, 1555, n.s. 

The concurrent Fasli year, 963, began on the 1st of the lunar 
month A'san (Aswma), which fell on the 10th September, 1555. 

Th Yilayati year 963, on the 1st of the solwr month Asan, which 
occurred on the 8th September, 1555. 

But the Bengali san 963, began on the 1st Baisakh falling within 
the same Hijra year, which was necessarily that of the 11th April, 
1556. 

The number 592 must be added to convert the two first eras into 
Christian account, if less than four of their months have transpired, 
and 593 years, if more; also 593 for the first nine months of the 
Bengali san, and 594 for the rest. 

f 

FASLI EEA OF THE DAKHAN. 

The Basil year of the Peninsula, however, differs two years from the 
preceding, being apparently in advance of them. This can only be 
caused by its having branched off from the Hijra as a parent stock at 
a later period. 

The year 1240 of this Basil begins in July, 1831, or in the second 
month of 1247 Hijra. The difference is seven years, which con- 
verted into days, and divided by 11, the constant acceleration of the 
lunar year per annum, gives a period of about 230 years back for 
the epoch sought. But as the Basil only drops behind, one year in 33, 
a latitude to that extent may be allowed in fixing the epoch of its 
foundation. In fact, we learn from Grant Huff’s 'History of the 
Marhattas,’ that this Hakham era owes its origin to the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, who, after bringing his wars in Maharashtra to a close in 1636, 
endeavoured to settle the country, and introduce the revenue system of 
Tudor Mul, the celebrated minister of the Emperor Akbar. Along 
with the survey and assessment naturally came the 'revenue year,’ 
which, commencing as usual with the current Hijra year of the time, 
has now diverged from it seven years, as above-mentioned. 

The constant for converting this era into Christian years is -f 590. 
The year is, or ought to be, sidereal, but the Madras Government has 
now fixed its commencement to the 12th July. Its subdivisions are 
however, little attended to, the sole purpose of its application being in 
revenue matters. 
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THE TAllIKH ILAHI, OE EEA OF AKBAE. 

Tills era was cstablislied by the Emperor Akbar, in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, (a.h. 992, a.b. 1584,) many years after his introduc- 
tion of the Easli era, as Abu’l-Eazl says, ^ in order to remove the per- 
plexity that a variety of dates unavoidably occasions. He disliked the 
word Hijra, ‘ flight,’ but was at flrst apprehensive of oflending ignorant 
men, who superstitiously imagined that this era and the Muhammadan 
faith were inseparable. Amir Eatteh TJl-lah Shirazi corrected the 
calendar from the tables of Ulugh Eeg, making this era to begin v^ith 
his majesty’s reign. The days and months are both natural solar, 
without any intercalations. The names of the months and days cor- 
respond with the ancient Persian (see page 143). The months have 
from 29 to 30 days each. There are no weeks, the whole 30 days 
being distinguished by diflerent names; and in those months which 
have 32 days, the two last are named to% o sliab (day and night), and 
to distinguish one from the other are called first and second.’ 

The epoch of the Ilahi era consequently falls on Eriday the 5th 
Eabi-ul-sanf, a.h. 963, corresponding with the 19th Eebruary, 1556, 
H.s. which number must bo added to bring its dates into Christian 
account. It is used on inscriptions, coins, and records of Jahdngir’s 
and the following reigns, but generally coupled with the Hijra date. 

THE SHAHITR (VTJIGO, SHTJHOOE) OR SOOR EEA OF MAHAEASHTEA. 

There is another era of Muhammadan origin still employed by the 
Marathas of the west, entitled the Shahur or Soor-san, a corruption of 
the Arabic word sTiahiir, (plural of sliahr, ^ month,’) and literally 
meaning the ' year of months.’ An account is given of this era in 
Capt. Jervis’s ^Eeport on the weights and measures of the southern 
Konkan.’ That oflSlcer af&rms on some Hindu authority that it was 
introduced on Thursday, the 6th June, 1342, a.d., in the Hijra year 
743, while others place it a year sooner : but the computation of its 
agreement with the Hijra year, says Capt. Jervis (in the same manner 
as was followed in ascertaining the epoch of the Easli year), shews it 
to have begun when the 745th Hijra (a.d. 1344) corresponded with 
the 745th Shahur san.^ It was probably adopted on the establishment 
of one of the Muhammadan kingdoms in the Dakhan under the reign 
of Tughlak Shdh. 


1 This correspondence would continue for several years before and after, so that 
the Hindti account may probably be correct. 
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The years of this era are denominated after the corresponding 
Arabic numerals. 

The following examples will be STifiicient to explain the system ; 
the names are, howeyer, corrupted in pronunciation by the lEarathas : 


1 Aliadi, 

10 Ashar, 

100 Mdyat or Maya. 

2 

20 Ishrin, 

122 Isna-ashrin mdyat. 

3 Salas, 

30 Saldtin, 

200 Miatin. 

4: Arha, 

40 Arhain, 

300 Suls mdyat. 

5 Kkams, 

50 Khamsin, 

450 Khamsin-arba mdyat. 

6 Sita, 

60 Siiain, 

1000 Alf. 

7 Saba, 

70 Saha-in, 

1100 MdyaUo-alf. 

8 Samdni, 

80 Samdnin, 

1230 Sulasin mdyat in^o-alf. 

9 Tisa, 

90 Tisa-in, 

1313 Sxih-ashar suls-mdyaUo-alf {K.ii. 1834). 


The correspondence with other eras may be seen from the following 
brief rule for their mutual reduction : 

{ Cliristian \ / 599 \ 

If the given date falL after the sixth month of the Shahur year, it 
will occur in the next ensuing Christian year ; and after nine months, 
in the next Saka or Samvat year ; because the Shahdr year begins in 
June, at the sun’s entrance into the lunar mansion Mriga (Mrigasfrsha.) 
It is not stated whether its subdivisions follow the Ilindd or Arabic 
system, but the former may be taken for granted. 


JALTJS YEARS. 

There is stiU another system of recording time to which some allu- 
sion is req[uisite under this head, as it depends, like the foregoing, upon 
the Hijra reckoning. During the dynasty of the Mughal Emperors, 
the year of the reigning monarch was usually inscribed, as is the case 
in most countries, upon all documents of a public nature. It was also 
particularly noted on the gold and silver coinage, where indeed it con- 
tinues to be inserted under the Company’s rule, although the date has 
long remained unchanged. The Hijra date was frequently added. 

The jalus-san {san-i jal-Us) necessarily follows the Hijra reckoning, 
and the same tables will answer for the solution of them when the ac- 
cession day of each sovereign is known. Those of the Mughal Emperors 
have accordingly been inserted among the festivals of the Muhammadan 
lunar calendric scale, where an explanation will be given of their ap- 
plication. A list of the sovereigns of Dihli, in chronological succes- 
sion, wiU also be found among the tables of dynasties. 

It seems that the 'jalus-san* has been constituted a fixed era in 
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the Southern Konlcan, commencing with the year of Salivahana 1578, 
(a.d. 1656), and running on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner 
contrary to all precedent in other parts of India. ^ This epoch, derived 
from Capt. Jervis’ ' Report,’ is anterior hy two years to the coronation of 
Aurangzeb ; hut it corresponds precisely with the accession of Sultan 
’Ali ’Adi Shah II. to the throne of Bijapur; from which circum- 
stance it doubtless drew its origin, although from subsequent disturb- 
ances, its correction was lost sight of. 

In general it should be borne in mind that the duration of a 
Muhammadan monarch’s reign, as well as of his life, is reckoned by 
lunar years ; and that both consequently require correction when com- 
pared with other dates. 


RAJ-ABHISHEK ERA OF THE MARATHAS. 

Only a few years subsequent to the establishment of the Jalus era 
last mentioned, another of the same nature was set up by the Marathas, 
or at least it has since come into use, founded upon the rise of their 
power under the famous Sivaji, We have the authority of Grant Duff 
for fixing the date of Sivaji’s ascending the throne, on the death of his 
father Shahji, in the year a.d. 1664, when he first assumed the title of 
Raja, and struck money in his own name. 

To convert the Eaj-abishek (meaning ^ointment of the king’) into 
the Christian era, 1664 must be added. The division of months pro- 
bably accords with the Saka system. 


RECAPITTJLATIOir. 

The whole of the eras mentioned in the foregoing imperfect account 
are, for the convenience of reference, collected below in a tabular form, 
with the equation for their conversion into the ordinary reckoning of 
Europe. It has been deemed preferable to insert the year of the 
Christian era, corresponding with the first nominal yea/r of each of the 
Indian eras, which will here and there produce an apparent variation 
from the epochs or initial dates given in the foregoing sketch. (See 
note, p. 165.) 


^ Jervis’s ‘ Report,’ p. 99. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF ERAS USED IN INDIA, WITH THE EaUATlON FOR CONVERTING THEM 
INTO CHRISTIAN DATES. 


DENOMINATION. COMMENCEMENT, EQUATION. 

The Kali-yuga (vulgo, Kul-j tig) commences Friday, 18th Fch. ( (before Clirist) 

3102 R.c. I 3102^K=C 

The first year being reckoned as 0, the year 1 accords with ( (after Christ) 

SlOlB.c. ( K— 3101 = 0 

Era of Buddha’s birth, by Chinese account 1027 b.c. not used. 

Ditto, his nirvdna, in India, Ceylon, Ava, Siam, etc. 1st ycar= f o45— B=C 

543 B.C. \ B— 543 =C 

Jain era of Mahfivira 1st year G29 n.c. not used. 

Samvat (Sumbut) of Vihramfiditya, year 1=5 Mareh, 2G b.c. — 56-iJ- 

Shka (Shuk) of Sfilivfihana= equinox 79 a.d. + TSJ 

Parasurhma cycle of 1000 years (1st year of 4th cycle = Sept. 

825 A.D. H- 824| 

Grahaparivrithi ditto, of 90 years (1st year of 21st cycle) = 

1777 A.D. +1776 


Yrihaspati (Jupiter’s) cycle of GO years (established in 96G , 
„ 1st year of 84th cycle (‘ SOrya-Siddhfinta ’) = 1796 . 
„ „ 83rd cycle (Telinga account) .... = 1807 - 

„ „ 14th cycle (Tibet account) = 1807 - 

„ „ 76th cycle (Chinese account) .... = 1804 . 

Turkish or Ighari cycle of 12 years coincides with Tibetan 

Telinga Jovian cycle, in its initial year 

Balabhi Samvat of Somnhth 1st year= March 318 . 

Siva-Sinha Samvat of Gujurat „ = „ 1113 j 

Burmerse era of Promo „ = „ 79 j 

„ Vulgar epoch „ = „ 639 1 

„ Sacred era (sec Buddha).... „ = „ 543] 

„ Grand epoch „ = „ G91 : 

Java era, Aji Shka „ = » H ^ 

» Bali era „ = „ 81 i 

Kipfil, Newhr era „ = „ 870 j 

Tibet, me-lcha-gya-tslio, 403-year era, „ = „ 622 1 

Hijra, lunar year begins July 16, 622 i 

Era of Yezdijird, Persian „ .June 16, 632 i 

Jalfili era of Malik-shfih „ March, 1079 i 

Tfirikh-i ilfihi of the Emperor Akbar... „ March, 1556 i 

Fasli, revenue year of Tpper India (established in 1556 i 
» of South India „ 1638 i 

ViKiyati „ of Orissa „ 1556 1 

Beng&li-san „ of Bengal „ 1556 , 

Shahiir-san of the MaiAthas.., (introduced in 1344 , 

Jaltis-sanof Bijapfir fAdl Sh^h II. 1G56 i 

B,hj-abhishek of the Marfithas (Sivaji’s reign 1664 . 


+1795 

+1806 

+1806 

+1803 

disused 
+ 317J 
+1112 
+ 78i 
+ 638 

— 544 

— 692 
+ 73 
+ 80 
+ 8G9 
+ 621 

sec tables 
+ 631J 
+10781 

+ 592| 
+ 590 
+ 592f 
+ 593i 
+ 599 
+1656 
+1664 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Most persons consulting the following tables will wish to be spared 
the perusal of the description of the origin and formation of the several 
eras comprised in them, and will bo desirous only of obtaining their 
object as directly as possible, namely, the conversion of a date ex- 
pressed in either the Christian, Hijra, Samvat, Saka, Kali-yug, 
Yrihaspati, Parasurama, or Grahaparivrithi system, into the corres- 
ponding day of any other of the same series. The present rules will 
be confined to this object. They arc partly repeated, also, with 
examples, on the pages of the several yearly scales, for the conveni- 
ence of more immediate reference. 

RULES FOR ANY DAY OF TIME FALLING WITHIN THE RANGE OF THE GENERAL TABLES 

Xm. AND XIV., NAMELY, FROM A.D. 622 TO A.D. 1900 FOR THE HIJRA, AND 

FROM A.D. 1600 TO A.D. 1900, FOR THE HINDtJ ERAS. 

HIJRA KALENDAR. 

1. To find the Christian date corresponding with any Muhammadan 

date of the Hijra era, — say the 17th of Rajah 1201 A.m. 

Take the initial day of the year 1201 from Table XIII., which will 
be found to be 3 (or Tuesday) the 24th October, 1786 n.s. Then set 
the first day of Muharram on the edge-scale of Table Y. to the 24th 
October on the proper column of the Christian era. Table XII. Oppo- 
site to the 17th Rajah will be found to stand the 5th May (1787), 
which is the day required. 

2. To find the Muhammadan day agreeing with a given Christian 

day, — say the 17th March, 1804 (a leap-year). 

Find from Table XIII. what year of the Hijra commences next 
before March, 1804, namely, 1218 a.h., beginning on Saturday, the 
23rd April, 1803. Set Scale Y. to this date, and read off opposite to 
the 17th March, the 4th of Zilhejeh ; but because 1804 is a leap-year, 
and the day falls after the end of February, one day must be added to 
the scale, and the reading will then be the 5th Zilhejeh, which is the day 
sought. Should the day of the week be also required, set the 1st 
Muharram to Saturday on the hebdomadal scale in Table XII. and read 
off 5th Zilhejeh, Saturday. 

3. To find the Christian year corresponding with the jalus of any 

of the Mughal Emperors of Hihli, — ^for instance, the 19th 

year of the reign of Shah ’i!lam ? 

In the column of Festivals in the Hijra kalendar, page 182, it will 
be seen that Shah ^ Alam came to the throne on the 1st of JumMi I, a.h. 
1173. Adding to this 19, as above, the general Hijra Table shows 
that A.D. 1192 commenced on the 30th Jan, 1778: — the 19th jalus 
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tlierefore (by tke scale) will be soon to comnLenoo oe tlio 29tli May of 
the same year. 

4. To convert a Hijra date into any of the Hindu eras correspond- 

ing to the given Hindu date. 

In these cases the intervention of the Christian scale is required, 
because the initial days of the Muhatnmadan years are given only in 
the latter system. When once the English day is found, the rules 
already prescribed will answer for determining the remainder of the 
problem. 

HINDU SOLAR OR SIDEREAL KALENDAR. 

5. To convert a date in the Hali-yug, Saka, or Beijgalf-san eras, 

into the corresponding Christian date, — for example, the 1st 

of Jeth B.s. 1199 = K.Y. 4893 == Sa'r. 1714. 

. By Table XIY. the 1st Baisakh, 4893, of the Hindu solar ora 
coincided with Tuesday, the 10th April a.d. 1792. Therefore setting 
the index of the Hindu solar scale. Table X., to that day, on the proper 
column of Table XII. : — the 11th of May will be the resulting date. 

(Erom the astronomical formation of the Hindu months, an error of 
a day in the cml reckoning will sometimes occur, which the kalendar 
X. is unable to correct, without a computation of the elements of the 
beginniag of the particular Hindu montii by the rule hereafter laid 
down, page 178). 

6. The converse of the above proposition hardly requires a separate 

explanation. 

Example : Bequired the Hindu solar day corresponding to the 
20th December, 1813? 

The 20th December, 1813, must fail in the Kali-yug year, 4914 
(b.s. 1220), commencing, by Table XIV., on Sunday, 11th April, 1813. 
Setting, therefore, the index of the Hindu solar year to the 11th April, 
the 20th December will bo found to accord with the 7th or 8th Pausha, 
4914 K.Y. (The Yilayati or Dakhani reckoning gives the latter, while 
the Bengali gives the former day.^) 

FESTIVALS. 

The Hindu Solar Kalendar contains but three festivals of any 
importance, namely, Charahpkjaj on the last day of the year (or 
entrance of the Sun into the &st sign mesh, of tho Sidereal Zodiac), 
called also the Satwa’SmJcrdnta : — the first day of the Yilayati year of 

1 It should be remarked that ‘Warren’s ‘K§,la Sankalita’ gives the beginning of 
the Hindd solar year invariably one day earlier than the reckoning followed in the 
tables of the Sadr Diw§.ni. This arises from bis using the Tamil year of the 
* Arya Siddb&nta,’ while the ‘ Surya Siddh§nta’ is used in Bengal, we have not 
ventured to alter the tables, but the correction may be borne in mini 
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Orissa and of tlie peninsula in general, viz., the autumnal equinox, or 
rather the Sun’s entrance into Virgo : — and the MaliO/r-Banhrmta, on 
the last day of Paushya, when the sun enters Capricomus. The 
Christian day on which these occur will be shewn by the scale when 
the index is adjustef^for the given year. 

LUNI-SOLATt KALENDAR. 

7. To reduce a given date in the Samvat of Vikramaditya, or in the 

Pasli of the Upper Provinces, to the corresponding approximate 
Christian day, — for instance, the 2nd Sddi Phadon(sudi Bhadra) 
1861, Samvat, or tho IGthBhadon, 1211, Pasli. 

By the general Table XIV., column 15, the Samvat year 1861, com- 
menced on tho day after tho last coniunction, which fell on Sunday, 
nth March, 1804. 

Setting, thereforo, the index of the luni-solar scale of Table YII. 
(or the new moon of the month Chaitra), to the 11th March, we find 
the 16th Bhadon (Bhadra) falls on the 7th August. But the year 1861, 
Samvat, is an adhiha^ ' lound,* or intercalary year ; it is necessary, 
therefore, to find out what month is repeated, otherwise the denomina- 
tion Bhadon may be a month erroneous. (X.B. It is always one of 
the first five months or the last month of the lunar year that is repeated). 

8. To ascertain what month wiU bo repeated in the Hindu luni- 

solar year, — ^taking for example the year 1861. 

Set the index of Table YII. (the new moon of Chaitra) to the date 
of the beginning of the luni-solar year in the solar kalendar, taken 
from column 16 of the General Table XI Y. namely, in the present 
instance, the 1st of the solar month Chaitra, which month (by column 
14, of Table XI Y, will contain 31 days.) 

It will immediately be seen, that a second new moon will fall on 
the 31st of the same solar month Chaitra; the lunar month Chaitra 
therefore will be repeated, and the lunar month Bhadon (Bhadra) will 
fall a month later, coinciding with the ordinary month A'san^ (Aswina.) 

Therefore, in reading off the date opposite to the 16th Bhadon — 
(Asan,) the English date will come out the 6th September, a.d. 1804, 
which is now correct. 

9. The converse of this proposition is equally simple, regard being 

paid to the cha/racteir of the luni-solar year, and the month to 
be repeated (if any) being first ascertained by the rule just 
explained. 

1 The data for this example are taken from Warren; but strictly speaking the 
intercalation in this case should have belonged to the preceding year, since the defini- 
tion of the commencement of the new year states that it begins with the last new 
moon antecedent to the first Baisfikh of the solar kalendar. 


12 
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Example : Find the approximate lani-solar day for the first July, 
1812. 

By the Greneral Table XIY. the Samvat year 1869 begins on the 
day following the 13 th March, 1812; it is an Adhika or intercalary 
year, beginning on the 3rd of the solar month Ch^tra, which contains 
31 days. 

Setting the luni-solar index accordingly to the 2nd of Chaitra on 
the solar kalendar, the scale informs us at a glance that two new moons 
will fall within the solar month Baisakha; the lunar month of that 
name will consequently be repeated, and the denominations of the 
following months will be altered accordingly. 

Xow, set the luni-solar index to the 13th March, and read off oppo- 
site to the 1st July, the 6th (Sawan) Asarha, 1869, which is the 
approximate date : (in reality it fell on the 7th, for no fixed scale can 
represent the variations of the lunar month correctly to a day in all 
oases.) 

BULBS FOB INTEBOALATION. 

It is not however necessary, within the limits of the General Table, 
to resort to the juxtaposition of the luni-solar and solar scales, to ascer- 
tain what month will be intercalated, since the initial letter of the 
month required is given in the 14th column of Tab. XIY. : thus AY 
signifies Adhika Yaisakha, or that the month Yais^kha will be repeated : 
the whole of the abbreviations which can occur, and the general order 
in which they do occur, are as follow : 

AA Adhika Asarha \ es g S g / 5th or 6th of Chaitra (sol. calendar.) 

AV „ VaisdJeha 1 | ^ 1 2nd or 3rd ditto 

AB „ Bhddra I ^ .S .S 1 9th or 10th ditto 

AS „ Srdvana } 'Z ► .5 ^ \ 6th, 7th, or 8th ditto 

AJ „ Jyestha \ 2 S o i ^th, 5th, or 6th ditto 

AC „ Chaitra ] h .1 ^ a. § ( 0 or 1st ditto ^ 

AS „ Srdvana J 21^ ^ 6th, 7th, or 8th ditto. 

In this table, the last column shews what commencing day of the 
Samvat year will cause particular months to be intercalated : when 
therefore, by the rule just given, this day has been expoimded, the 
existence and position of an intercalation is also determined for the 
given year : thus, in the Samvat year 500, as the initial day falls on 
the 4th of Chaitra, there wiU be an intercalation of the month Jyestha. 

Some ambiguity, however, will still remain as to the actual month to 
be repeated, since, if Yaisakha had 32 days in that year and Chaitra 
31, new moons would have occurred on the 8rd and 32nd of Yaisakha, 
and consequently the latter month would have been the one repeated, 

^ If Chaitra be accounted the Jirst month of the year : but if it be called the last 
month, then the intercalation of Chaitra occurs when the preceding luni-solar year 
begins on the 10th or 11th Chaitra solar kalendar. Both cases are met with in the 
tables, as though the matter were indifferent to the HindC astronomers. 
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To overcome this unavoidable degree of uncertainty, the problem must 
be worked out systematically with the elements furnished by the 
tables of Solar and Lunar Ahargana, but such an extreme measure will 
seldom or never be required in ordinary cases. 

^ • LUNAE FESTIVALS. 

The days on which the principal lunar festivals of the Hindus 
occur being inserted in the kalendar in Table YII, will be solved in 
European dates by simple inspection when the scale is once adjusted. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind that in an intercalary year such 
feasts as occur in the double month will be confined to the nij or proper 
month; and as the Adhika or intercalary month falls always in the 
middle of the 60 days (see page 155), the festivals will either happen 
in the first or in the last fifteen days of this period. All the festivals 
subsequent to it will be shifted forward one lunation along with the 
names of the months. 

TO CONVEUT SAMVAT INTO SAKA DATES. 

Tor instance what is the Saka day for the 6th Asara, 1869, Samvat ? 

Set the initial day of the luni-solar scale to the date of the solar 
Chaitra, given in the General Table as before (the 3rd Chaitra, or rather 
the 2nd, because the same General Table says, that Chaitra has 31 
days) : then (because also it is an intercalary year) read ofip opposite to 
the 6th (Sawan) Asarha on the lunar scale, — the 19th Asarha, solar 
reckoning, which will be correct by the Dukhani account. The 
Bengali account is in all cases one day earUer. The Saka year corres- 
ponding to Samvat 1869 by the General Table is 1726. 

The same process precisely must be followed to find the Samvat 
from the Saka date ; only reversing the readings. 

CYCLES. 

For the years of the several cycles of Parasurama, Grahaparivritthi, 
and Yrihaspati, simple inspection of the table wiU be sufficient to find 
corresponding dates, as the sub-divisions of these years are seldom re- 
quired. The names of the cycle of Jupiter (Yrihaspati) for the nume- 
rals in column xi. will be found in Table lY., page 163. 

Hote. — ^It should be borne in mind, that the natives, in speaking or 
writing a date in simple years, always express the number of years 
expired, not the current year, as is the custom in Europe. "When they 
mention the month, therefore, they mean the month of the following 
current year : but as the numerical denomination of the Hindu year 
remains unchanged throughout it, no thought need be taken of the dis- 
tinction of expired years, unless where a calculation has to be made 
from an initial epoch. In common parlance they may be treated like 
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the current years of any other system, as being more consonant with 
onr ideas, and less liable to cause mistakes in transfcriing dates to 
and fro. 

RULES FOR DATES TO AVHICH THE TABLES DO NOT EXTEND. 

There are two methods of solving Hindu dates anterior to the 
tables: 1st, by finding the time expired since the Kali-yug epoch 
(which commenced on Eriday, the 18th Eebruary, of the year 8102 b.c.) ; 
or, 2nd, by starting from some more modern epoch, the correspondence 
of which has been previously established. The latter is the most con- 
venient method, and a Table of such epochs (IX.), taken from the 
‘Kali Sankalita,’ has been consequently inserted for the purpose of 
applying it in page 188 : thus — 

Let it be required to find the Christian date, Julian style, for the 15th Pausha, 
622 SSika ? (623 current.) 

From Table IX. it appears that the Shka year 622 began on Saturday the 20th 
March, 700 a.d. Set the Index of the Hindu solar year scale to that day, and read 
off the 15th Pausha = 6th December, 700. 

But as the Hindu months may vary in length a day or two, this 
result (if requisite) may bo verified by finding the day of the week of 
both kalendars : thus— 

». G. P. 

1. Extract from Table IX. the root of the Cowell (6) 05 50 

Add from Table X. the collective duration to the 1st Pausha... (1) 18 37 

And 15 days to the loth of the month (15) 00 00 

The sura, rejecting sevens, is (Monday) (1) 24 27 

2. By the Dominican letter Tabic XI , of p. 190, the year 700 a.d. will be found 
to have commenced on Friday ; w'hcncc (by the scale of days in the second part of 
the same tabic) the 6th of December will fall on jMonday, which day, agreeing with 
that just found, the first computation is proved to be correct to a day. 

Answer : Monday, the 6th December, 700 a.d. 

Example 2. 'Wliat is the Hindu solar date corresponding to the 12th June, 
538 A.D. 

The epoch for the expired year 3601, k.y., or Saka 422 (the nearest in occurrence 

to the year 538 a.d.) is (6) 21 40 on the 18th March. 

Add from Table VIII. 30 years... (2) 45 46 
„ „ 8 years... (3) 04 12 

The year ICali-yug 3639 began ... (5) 10 58, or on Friday nearest the 18th March, 
538. 

Solve the Dominical day, by wiiich Friday proves to be the 19tli March. 

Set the index of the Hindu solar scale according to the 11th March in the Chris- 
tian kalendar, and read off, the 12th June=23rd Ashrha. 

Now, by the Dominical letter, the 12th June falls on a Saturday ; 


And for the Hindu year we have as above (5) 10 58 

Add collective duration to the first of As^irha (G) 19 44 

And the 23 days of As&rba (23) 


Making the 23rd Asirha fall also on, 


(6) 30 42 = Saturday; which 
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proves the operation to be correct, and the result to be, Saturday, the 23rd As^irha 
year 460 Shka. 

Example 3. Expounded from the Kali-yug epoch. On what Christian day fell the 
18th Magha, 4903 k.t. ? 

The proximate Christian year is 4903 — 3101 = a.d., 1802 current. Take the con- 
tracted Ahargana from Table VIII,. viz.— 

4000 years = (2) 01 33 
900 „ = (5) 52 51 

3 „ = (3) 46 34 

(4) 40 58 

Deduct constant, or Sodhymi^ (2) 08 51 

Year 4904 k.y. begins (astronomically), (2) 32 07, counting from Friday, or on 
Sunday : and as the fraction is more than 30 gharis,® the civil year will commence 
on the following day, or on Monday : this is called the suta dina^ and must fall, ac- 
cording to the General Table, somewhere near the 12th April. By the Dominical 
Table, then, it will be found that Monday corresponded with the 12th April of that 
year. 

The remainder of the operation may be performed as before, either by the scale, 
or by the collective roots of the months: by both the answer comes out = Sunday, 
30th January, 1803. 


SAMVAT and FASLI DATES ANTEEIOB TO THE TABLES. 


"Where the tables do not give the initial day of the luni-solar year, 
it may be found from the table of Lunar Ahargana in p. 186 , by the 
following simple process : — 


1. Find the number of years elapsed since the commencement of the Kali-yug. 

2. Extract the number of days corresponding with the elapsed period of Hindd 
solar years above found, from Table VIII. 

3. Extract also the number of days elapsed in the luni-solar period corresponding, 
from Table VI. 

Subtract the latter from the former, and the result is the number of days by 
which the luni-solar anticipates the solar year : if the remainder, however, exceed 
one lunation, or 29d. 31g. 50p., that amount must be deducted from it ; because it is 
thence evident that an intercalary month would have intervened ; the rule for the 
luni-solar year being, that it shall commence horn the last new moon preceding the 


Note. — For a correspondence of the luni-solar with the European date, it will in 
all cases be necessary to expound the beginning of the Hindu solar year in the first 
instance. 

Example : On what European day did the Samvat year 1660 commence } 

1660 — 57 = 1603 a.d. (page 172). 

1660 + 3044 = 4704 Kali-yug (expired.) 


1660 Samvat = 


^ Because the moment ot the conjunction of the planets at the Hindti epoch 
occurred so many days and hours after the zej’O of the weekly reckoning. See note in 
page 188. 

3 The civil year begins at sunrise : the astronomical at noon. 
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1st. The number of solar days elapsed to the end of the Kali-yug your 4704 


will hft 4000,..,..-, 

D. 

1461035 

G. 

01 

p. 

33 

700 

255681 

07 

46 

4 

1461 

02 

06 


1718177 

11 

25 

Deduct Sodhyam or constant 

2 

08 

61 

Days elapsed, or root of k.y. 4704 

1718175 

02 

34 

2nd. The numlier of luni-solar days elapsed, by 
Table VI. will be 4000 

1461025 

50 

19 

700 

255676 

49 

49 

4 

1446 

59 

56 

Days elapsed, or root of Samvat 1660 

1718148 

40 

04 


34 (Tuesday). 


Deducting this from the above, the remainder 26 is the number of days by which 
the luni-solar year precedes the solar, the last conjunction of the sun and moon falling 
on the (30 — 26 =) 4th of Chaitra : one day must, however, in all cases be added 
to this result, as the luni-solar year begins on the day after the conjunction of the 
sun and moon. 

The 1st Baishkh, solar year 4704 k.y, occurs on Monday, the 7th of April, 1603 
A.D., therefore deducting 25 days as above stated, the year 1660 Samvat began on 
"Wednesday, the 12th March, 1603 a.d. 

Setting the luni-solar scale accordingly to that day, any intermediate day of the 
year may be found : having previously determined whether any and what month of 
the year will undergo repetition or expungement, by the rules laid down in page 178, 

Example 2. What day of the Samvat era corresponds with the 1st January a.d. 
1 o.s. ? 


The year a.d. 1= Kali-yug 3102 = Samvat 58 ; but as these years begin in March- 
April, the 1st January will fall in the preceding years respectively, viz. K.y. 3101, 
and Sam. 57. 

For the initial day of the solar year we have, epoch of 3101, by Table IX. = 14th 
March a.d. 0.^ 

The solar days expired, omitting fractions, will bo 3000 = 1,095,776 

100 = 36,526 

1 = 365 


1,132,667 

The luni-solar days will be (Tab. VL) 3000 = 1,095,732 

100 = 36,500 

1 = 354 

Two intercalary months... = 59 1,132,645* 

The Samvat precedes the solar year by 22 days 

and consequently begins on the 20th February, a.d. 0., and by the formula in page 
177, it win be a < lound’ year, repeating either the month Bhhdra or Srhvana. 

Setting, therefore, the index of the luni-solar kalendric scale to the 20th Feb. 
in the appropriate Christian scale, the first of January will be found to fall on the 5th 
of MAgha (Ph&lguna) or < Samvat 57, Mdgha-badi panchamU 

' Some chronologists make the year 0 = 1 b.c., and indeed this is the common 
mode of reckoning. 
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It is impossible, within the compass of the present practical rules, 
to furnish methods for correcting the approximate lunar days solyed as 
above : for such a degree of accuracy, recourse must be had to "Warren’s, 
Jervis’, or Bentley’s tables; but as the lunar equations seldom exceed 
half a day in time, the moon’s mean place will always be within one 
day of the truth. 




V. 


—MUHAMMADAN LUNAR YEAR. 


FESTIVALS, ETC, 


METHOD OP ADJUSTING THE CALENDHIO SCALES. 


New year’s day, 1. 
r^tc of Hasan and Hosain 
called the ‘ Miiharram,’ 
kept by Shlas, whole month 



Lay the book open on a table : take the two required 
pages in the hands and depress them with opposite cur- 
vature. They will then bear side motion so as to adjust the 
respective indices. 

N.B. — The duration of a day is represented by the space 
between two lines on the scale, not by the lines themselves. 


Jahandfir ShSh, j. 14th, 1124, 


Akbar, jalds 3rd, 963. 


Tlio Muhammadan Year is of the most simple 
construction, consisting of twelve months of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, with an intercalary 
day added to the last month on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 
10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th 
years of a cycle of 30 lunar years. For further par- 
ticulars, see page 144. 


Shdh A’lam, jalds 1st, 1173. 
Ahmad Sh5h, j. 2nd, 1161. 
Humdyun, jalds 9th, 937. 


Aurangzib, jalds 1st, 1068. 
Shdh Jahfin, jalds 8th, 1037. 


APPLICATION OP THE SCALE. 


Jah^glr, jalds 24th, 1014. 


To Jind the Miropean day corresponding to any 
Hijra date^ or vice versa ? 

From the General Table find the day on which 
the Hijra year commences, to which set the index of 
the present scale (or the 1st day of Muharram), in 
that one of the columns of the European calendar, 
which may be most convenient for the purpose. 


Shab-i-bardt, full moon. 


KSAMPr.*:. 

Required the English day corresponding to the \2th 
Shdbdn, a.h. 1228 ? 

By the General Table of the Hijra, the year 1228 
commenced on Monday, 4th January, 1813 : setting 
therefore the 1st Muharram to that day in the outer- 
most column but one in page 191, there will ho found 
opposite to the 12th Shfihfin, the 10th of August, 
which is the day required. 

To find the name of the day, set the index to Mon- 
day in the column of weeks and days; the I2th Shfibfin 
wRl be found to fall on Tuesday. 


RamzSn begins, 3) or 1st. 
Babar, jalds 5tli, 899. 
Akbar ii., jalds 6tb.. 1221. 
A’lamgir ii., j. lOtb, 1167. 
Taimdr, jalds 12th, 771. 


Eed-ul-fitr. j or Ist, 


Bakr-eed, 9th. 


The jalds years of the Mughal Emperors must he 
converted into Hijra yeai’s, by adding the initial 
years in each case, found in the column of ‘festivals,’ 
and then expounded as in the example just given. 


Muhammad ShSh, j. 25th, 1131 
Bahadur ShiSh, j. 1st. 1118. 


Farrukhsfr, jalds 23d, 1124. 
Ordinary year 354 days. 
Leap year, 3.55 days. 


MONTHS. 
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Taule VI . — Akargma CJmulramana, or Luni-soJar FeriocU, rechned 
from the legmnmg of the Kali-yiig, according to the Siirga Stddhdnia', 
to find the root, or oommencement of ang Luni-aolur Year. 

The (lays in this account are reckoned from Thursday. 



Luni-solar Periods. 

Years. 

Luni-solar J*criods. 

Tears. 

Liiiii-sokr Periods. 


D. 

0. 

p. 



j). 

c. 

p. 



I). 

(ji. 

p. 

1 

(4) 354 

22 

01 

20 


0) 

7294 

03 

19 

300 


1) 

109558 

28 

53 

2 

(1) 708 

44 

03 

30 


0) 

10955 

50 

53 

400 


•1) 

M0087 

49 

07 

3 

(0) 1092 

37 

54 

40 


0] 

14588 

06 

37 

500 


1) 

182017 

09 

21 

4 

(4) 1446 

59 

56 

50 



18249 

54 

11 

600 


‘1) 

219146 

29 

35 

5 

(2) 1801 

21 

67 

60 


1 

2191L 

41 

40 

700 



255075 

49 

49 

6 

(1) 2185 

15 

48 

70 


B) 25543 

37 

31 

SOO 


,4) 

292205 

10 

04 

7 

(5) 2539 

37 

60 

80 


r 

20205 

45 

00 

900 



328704 

58 

27 

8 

(2) 2893 

59 

51 

90 


% 32867 

32 

40 

1000 


?) 

305234 

18 

42 

9 

1) 3277 

53 

43 

100 


1 

36499 

48 

24 

2000 


G) 

730498 

09 

13 

10 

(6) 3632 

15 

44 

200 


(« 

73029 

08 

38 

4000 



1461025 

50 

19 


To Jind on what day of the Solar month, Chaitra, the beginning of any hmi-solar 

‘year falls. 

1. From table VIII. of Solar AJmrgana page 188, extract the number of solar 
days elapsed for the period of the Kali-yug. 

2. From the present table extract in a similar way the number of days elapsed in 
the same luni-solar period. 

3. Subtract the latter from the former, and if the remainder exceed 29^' days, then 
subtract that amount so that the remainder shall always be loss than 29 

4. This remainder is then the number of days by which the lunar year precedes the 
solar, and, counted back from the 30th of the solar month, Chaitra, shews the date in 
that month with which it commences. 

For an example, see p. 181, 


SPECIMEN OP A LUNAR MONTH PROM THE HINDU CALENDAR POR THE INTERCALARY 
MONTH CHAITRA OP THE 4924TH LUNI-SOLAR YEAR OP THE 3LALI-YUG. 
Adhika Chaitra, or Phalguna-itiek. 


Sukla-Paksha, or Sudi. 


Krishna-Paksha, or Badi. 
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Civil Solar month Chaitra, K.T. 4924 Current. 


'D 
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This scale shows how the lunar civil day is coupled with the solar civil day in which 

it ends : that when two tithia end in one day, the second tithi is expunged : and when 

none end in a civil day, the tithi is reckoned twice ; see p. 165. 


XA"l'J!.iiv.&Xi;» ur ^ J uuat. U,LI ^- 

MEj\jsr LTWATioifs are marked *) . 

*jraparf1tra, jea,!' begins. 
D. ©. 5 . Manwanfara, 3. 

*Jt&mnavami, sudi, 9. 
Mamwantara, f,m. 


The divisions on the outer edge 
express mean semi-lunations, or 
the mean time of the moon’s con- 
junction and opjposition, shewing 
their connection with civil time in 
the adjoining: column of days, 
wherein it will ho seen that tne 
first day of the month occurs on 
the day conjunction. 

The figures of this column follow • 
the ordinary reckoning of the 
waxing and waning moon, sudi 
and badi. 

A. means amamsya^ or conjunc- 
tion. 

P. purnima^ or full moon. 

■■■■■■ badi or hHshna-pahsJia^ 
dark half of the month. 

— - - sudi or mhla^paJcsha^ 
bright ditto. 

The inner column of figures 
gives the days of the lunar months 
as used in the Fasli year, begin- 
ning always with the full moon. 

Tho names of the months fol- 
low the same rule, beginning with 
the full moon; so that tho Samvat 
year begins in the middle of 
Ohaitra. 

The names in capitals give the 
months as they occur in an ordi- 
nary year. 

"WTien a month is intercalated, 
it takes the name of the pre- 
ceding month ; and all tho subse- 
quent months, and festivals cor- 
responding, axe shifted forward 
one lunation. In such cases tho 
second column of names must be 
used from the intercalated month 
onwards. 


To Jind what month is to he re- 
peated in em intercalary year ? 

Set the index, or navardtra to 
the date in the solar month Chai- 
tra of the next page on which it 
falls bv the General Table, column 
xvi. I'hen cast the eye down the 
scale, and observe whether and in 
what solar month two new moons 
occur: that month wiU become 
adhiha or repeated. 

If in any solar month (Pausha 
or Mfigh) no new moon occurs, 
that month wiU be Ttshaya or ex- 
punged from the luni-solar year. 

To find the Christian day of 
any Samvat or Fasli date, set the 
index to the expounding initial 
date in March or April, and read 
ofi‘ as usual. 


VAltshaya iHitiya,sudi,3. 


I Narimiha^ sudi, 14. 


Arnya shasH, sudi, 6. 

* Baser sudi, 10. ) 

*Nirji7a, fast do. lltk. j 
*Snan ydira, full m. 


88 35 30 *lia.th y&tra, sudi, 2. 

* Ulta do.y sudi 10. 
Cruni-pvja : KarngJian- 
ta : f.m. 

Manioantara, badi, 8. 

118 07 20 sudi, 5. 

PaUtra, 11. 

*Jtaklii pu'niim&t f.m. 
Bha&ri-hrislinay 3. 
*Janamast]iami, badi, 8. 
*Nandatsova, badi, 9. 

147 39 11 Tugddya, badi, 13. 

Mamoantara, sudi 3. 

AnantacJiaturdasi, s.l4. 
FasH year begins. 
*Mahalayat 15 days of b. 

177 11 01 

10 days. J 
Bijai dasami^ s. 10. 
Bharat mil&Ot s. 11. 


206 42 51 *T>iwdU (Kali-pvoa.) 

*Bhaidvg, sudi, 2. 
*Jagaddh&tri, 9. 
K&rt%k-pumim&. 

Bhavrava, badi, 8. 


j Pisachmocliwrif sudi, 14. 


Mamoantara, badi, 8. 


*Qcmtsh chaturthi, b. 4. 

295 18 21 Jug&dya, 15. 

*Sripanc'hami, sudi, 5. 
*BatanU, sudi 14. 
Prydg-asndn, full m. 

324 SO 11 '>oai, 11- 

*J3Atli commences, s. 8. 
Muli, or Bolyatra, 15. 


354 22 01 Varuni, badi, 13. 

Ordinary year ends 
(354 days.) 
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Intercalary year ends. 
383 53 51 1 . (384 days). 
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Table YIIT. — Solar Ahargana, or dags, gJiaris, and pals elapsed from the 
leginning of the Kali-yug, for any period of years, {with the days of 
the weeh Iwithin hracheta) oltained, ly dwiding the coliective days 7 1 


Years. 

Time corresponding. 

Years. 

Time corrc.sponding- 

Years. 

Time corre.spondi 



n. 

G. 

r. 


i>. 

o. 

p. 





1 


365 

15 

31 

20 

(4) 7305 

10 

30 

300 


109577 

37 

2 

b] 

730 

31 

03 

30 

(2) 10957 

45 

46 ' 

400 

(6 

146103 

30 

3 

(3 

1095 

46 

34 

40 

(1) 14610 

21 

01 

500 

(6 

182629 

22 

4 


1461 

02 

06 

60 

(6) 18262 

56 

16 

600 

(6 

2191,55 

15 

5 

(6 

1826 

17 

38 

60 

(5) 21915 

31 

31 

700 

(6 

255681 

07 

6 

(0 

2191 

33 

09 

70 

(4) 25568 

06 

47 

800 

(6 

292207 

00 

■ 7 

(1* 

2556 

48 

41 

80 

(3) 29220 

42 

02 

900 


328732 

52 

8 


2922 

04 

12 

90 

(1) 32873 

17 

17 

1000 


365258 

45 

9 

* 

3287 

19 

44 

100 

(6) 36525 

62 

32 

2000 

( 4 ! 

730517 

30 

10 

(5 

3652 

35 

15 

200 

(6) 73051 

45 

04 

4000 

(2; 

14G1035 

01 


From any period found by this tabic, the constant (Quantity 2 days 8 gh., 51 pi. is to 
be subtracted, because the epoch of the Kali-yug occurred that time after the zero of 
the table. The days of the week arc to be counted from Friday. 

The solar aJiargma arc required at length to find the beginning of the luni-solar 
year, as explained in page 186, and in the text at page 181. 

To find the beginning of the Solar year, however, it is sufl&ciont to take out the 
fi^es between brackets (with the gkaria and pals, whore accuracy is required) for the 
odd years of the century ; and add them to the epoch of the nearest century in the 
following table as explained in page 180. 


Table IX, — Tlpoehs of JERndii Sola/r Yea/rs occurring in centuries lefore 
or after Christ, J, 8. 

To be used for finding the beginning of any year, without reference to the commence- 
ment of the Kali-yug, 


European 
year before 
Christ. 


Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 

European 
year after 
Christ. 

f 

Bdka 

year. 

Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 



n. 

G, 

p. 





n. G. 

p. 


1000 

2101 


20 

25 

5 

300 

3401 

222 

(6) ST 

30 

16 

900 

2201 


12 

30 

6 

400 

3501 

322 

(6) 29 

35 

17 

800 

2301 

1] 

04 

35 

7 

500 

3601 

422 

(6) 21 

40 

18 

700 

2401 


66 

40 

7 

600 

3701 

522 

(6) 13 

45 

19 

600 

2501 

0 

48 

46 

8 

700 

3801 

622 

(6) 05 

50 

20 

500 

2601 

(0^ 

40 

60 

9 

800 

3901 

722 i 

(5) 57 

65 

20 

400 

2701 


32 

55 

10 

900 

4001 

822 1 

(5) 50 

00 

21 

300 

2801 

bi 

25 

00 

11 

1000 

4101 

922 

(5) 42 

06 

22 

200 

2901 


17 

05 

12 

1100 

4201 

1022 

(6) 34 

10 

23 

100 

3001 

¥ 

09 

10 

13 

1200 

4301 

1122 

(5) 26 

15 

24 

A.D. 0 

3101 


01 

15 

14 

1300 

4401 

1222 

(5) 18 

20 

25 

100 

3201 

¥ 

53 

20 

14 

1400 

4501 

1322 

(5) 10 

25 

26 

200 

3301 

6 

45 

26 

15 

1500 

4601 

1422 

(5) 02 

30 

27 


From 1600 a.d. the Greneral Table furnishes a continuation of the above epochs. 
Note , — ^When this table is used, the days of the week are to be counted from Sunday. 
Example.— On what day does the year 4250 K. T. commence ? 


Nearest epoch 4201 gives (5) 34 10 

Add for 40 years, (t^le viii.) (1) 21 01 

9 ditto (4; 19 44 


Counting from Sunday, it begins on the (4) 14 55, fourth, or 

Thursday falling nearest to the 23rd of March, a.d. 1149. 






SIDEREAL YEAR. 


FESTIVALS. 


meuces on tlie last new moon 
occuri'uig in tMs month.) 


EXPLANATION. 

The divisions on the outermost 
edge of the paper shew the cor- 
rect astronomical lengths of the 
Hindu-solar months, agreeing 
with the quantities in the column 
headed Collective Duration. 

The scale of days, gives the 
civil division of the months when 
the astronomical year commences 
at or near sunrise : it is liable to 
variation when otherwise ; hut 
the first and second three-monthly 
periods always contain 94 and 93 
days respectively. 

The names of the months in 
Bengali and Tamil, and their 
astronomical duration, are given 
in the column of months. 


To jfind the JEuropean date of 
cmy day m the Kali-yug^ Sdha, 
Bengdli or Vildyaty or Tamil 
eras : or vice versd^ 

Set the index, or 1st Byshkh, 
to the initial day of the Christian 
year extracted from the General 
Table, or found by means of the 
Table of Epochs in the opposite 
page ; and read off the date re- 
quired. 

To resolve the Hindd solar date 
concunring with any day of the 
luni-solar year, Samvat or Fasli, 
set the index ot the luni-solar 
scale (p. 187) to its expounded 
day in Chaitra and read off the 
day required, which will however 
be only an approximation, as the 
lengths of the lunar months vary 
in a trifling degree. 


Tear begins, 

on O’s entering the 
sidereal sign HP (mS- 
slia) called Satwa- 
sanwremt. 


KarTc-aankrant. 
{Sliankodhara mBla at 
Benares.) 


Viliyati year begins, 1. 


Thtla-aanhrant. 


Makar-sanTa'cmt. 


ClhnrfLk-nfLia . 


(2) 30 55 32 


(6) 62 19 44 


(2) 93 56 22 


(6)125 24 34 


(2)156 26 44 


(4)186 54 06 


(6)216 48 13 


(1)246 18 37 


(2)275 39 80 


(4)305 06 46 


(5) 334 55 10 


(1)365 15 31 


gp 

gip 

S’? 

BYSAKHA. 

r 

OTTATTRAM. 

03 P> 

1 

K? i 

JTESHTA. 

WAS El. 

gg’ti 

>■ ^ 


03 p. 






S’? ^ 


S'? 

52*? ^ 


S’? ^ 


S’? 


Sr* V 

S'? g|l 


^’? 



SEAVANA. I BHADEA. I ASVINA. I kAeTIKA. 1 AGEAHANA. I PAUSHA. I mXgHA. I PhXlGUNA. 



Odd yeai*s. 
Centuries. 


0 

28 

. 56 


.1 

.29 

.57 


2 

30 

58 


3 

31 

59 


4 

32. 

60 


.5 

.33 

.61 


6 

34 

62 


7 

35 

63 


8. 

36. 

64. 


9 

.37 

.65 


0 

38 

66 


1 

39 

67 


2. 

40. 

68. 


3 

.41 

.69 

.£ 

4 

42 

70 

S 

5 

43 

71 

S 

5, 

44. 

72. 


r 

.45 

.73 


j 

46 

74 


1 

47 

75 


). 

48. 

76. 



.49 , 

.77 



50 

78 



51 

79 



52. 

80. 



53 . 

54 

55 

81 

82 

88 




Seemd Part— for Month or Days. 



May. 


?' 14 21 28 
8 15 22 29 
9 16 23 30 
101 W 24 81 
1118125 
12 19126 
13 20 2 / 


J’one. 


Feb., L. Y. 
August. 


41118 25 
5 12 19 26 
8 13 20 27 
7 14 21 28 L 

815 222931 
, , 916 2330 4 
( 3 ( 1017[24 


September. 

December. 


81320 27 
, J ’.‘14 21281 
1 815 22 29 
12 9 1623 30 
“'10 1724 31 
1118 25 I, 
121926 


3 1017 
4 11 18 
5 12 19 _., 
813 2027 
71421 
8 15 22 
1623 


T 


29 


year bi 

A r 


aaded tp fte initW ^ of^ih. *'* firsteolnmn a”*®”* ^ part 

+ 8 .. found : of ^ be 

If tte giwm yeai be . W v... j .v wiU fen on 

fight handT^ie boL^cai^kit^^ the^S/^’^^ 




When the Christian year is bissextile, if the required day should fall after the month of Tehruary, one day must he subtracted from the resulting Christian day shewn by the scale. 
The column headed “ Days” serves to reckon the number of days between any given interv^, which may either be done by juxtaposition, or by a pair of compasses. 

TUo nniniriTi also sbews the flay of the week, by simply setting the initial day of the year to its r^*^?**^ day beipg accounted Sunday. 



CHEISTIAN ORDmART SOLAR YEAR. 
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rN’DIAJS' CmtONOLOOICAL TABLES. 


GENERAL TABLE OP THE HIJRA. 

ITote . — The Hijra Chronological Table has been collated with that published in 
Playfair’s ‘ Chronology,’ as several errors of the press were discovered in Warren’s 
‘ Kala Sankalita.’ The dates are cxpr«‘««ed in old or Julian style up to the year 
AD. I7d0, after which they arc oo;iii:un.«l ii. now or Gregorian style. 

In the initial fericBj 1 stands for Sunday, 2 for Monday, etc. 

Eor an explanation of the Muhammadan ora, see page 144, and for 
the application of the present table in conjunction with the calendric 
scale for the lunar year, see pages 175 and 185. 

There are errors in many other published tales of the Hijra, and 
as those consulting them may thus he led to wrong results, it may be 
as well here to notice a few of the discrepancies which a cursory 
examination has discovered. Thus in ^Tables of the Christian and 
Muhammadan Eras,’ published in Calcutta in the year 1790, by James 
White, the year 1800, a.d., is made a leap year, and all the Christian 
dates subsequent thereto are consequently in error one day, being in 
defect. 

In the Sudur Eewanee tables^ the irregularities of the earlier Hijra 
dates cannot be reconciled on any principle of a single mistake pervad- 
ing them; and as the false dates have been in a manner officially 
promulgated at the head of the Government Begulations, it becomes 
the more necessary to point them out in a conspicuous manner. The 
Tables begin with the year 1765. The following are the corrections 
required for the first day of Muharram, up to the year 1197 : — 


A.H. 

1178/or 5th July, read 1st July, 1764. 

1179 „ 24th June, „ 20th June, 

1180 „ 2nd June, „ 9th June. 

1181 „ 2nd June, „ 30th May. 

1182 „ 22ndMay, „ 18th May. 

1183 „ 13th May, „ 7th May. 

1184 „ 3rd May, „ 27th April. 

1185 „ 24th April, „ 16th April. 

1186 „ 2nd April, „ 4th April. 

1187 „ 30th Mar., „ 25th Mar. 


A.H. 

1188/or 20th Mar., roai?14th Mar. 1774. 

1189 „ 9th Mar., „ 4th Mar. 

1190 „ 28th Feb., „ 21st Fob. 

1191 „ IGth Fob., „ 9th Feb. 

1192 „ 4th Feb., „ 30th Jan. 

1193 „ 22nd Jan., „ 19th Jan. 

1194 „ 11th Jan., „ 1th Jan. 

1195 „ 30th Dec., „ 28th Dec. 

1196 „ 18th Doc., „ 17th Dec. 

1197 „ 8th Deo., „ 7th Dec. 


After this, the differences seldom exceed, one day, and are caused 
by the wrong years being made bissextile. The jaliis years of Sh5,h 
A’lam are aU one year in advance. 

Captain Jervis’ Tables, printed at Bombay, are correct, differing 
only occasionally in the position of the intercalary years. 


^ The following, I am informed, is the mode in which the Sudur Dewanee 
Almanack is prepared. The Pandit of the Court, at the beginning of each English 
year, submits an almanack for the English and native Eras. One copy of this is 
kept in the office, and another forwarded to Government. 

It may be noticed that the popular commencement of the Hijra year occurs on 
the first sight of the new moon; but this cannot affect its chronological deter- 
mination. 



THE HUEA, JULIAN, AND GEEaOEIAN KALENDAKS. 
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Table XIII. — Of correspondence letween tJie JERjra md, the Julian and 
Gregorian Kalendars of 'Europe^ shewing the first day of each year of 
the Hijra Kalendar. 



CHKISTIAIT EBA.. I 


CHRISXlAir ERA. 1 1 


CHEISTIAlSr ERA. j 


fear. 

Moutli. £ 

)ay. 

TEAR, 

iTear. 

Montn. I 

ay. 

TEAR. 

iTear. 

Month. I 

)ay. 

1 

622 

16 July... 

6 

56 B. 

675 

25 Not... 

1 

lllB. 

729 

5 April. . 

3 

2 B. 

623 

5 July... 

3 

57 

676 

14 Not... 

6 

112 

730 

26 March 

1 

3 

624 

24 J unc . . 

1 

58 

677 

3 Not... 

3 

113 

731 

15 March 

5 

4 

625 

13 June.. 

5 

59 B. 

678 

23 Oct.... 

7 

114B. 

732 

3 March 

2 

5 B. 

626 

2 June . . 

2 

60 

679 

13 Oct.... 

5 

115 

733 

21 Feb.... 

7 

6 

627 

23 May... 

7 

61 

680 

1 Oct.... 

2 

116 B. 

734 

10 Feb.... 

4 

7B. 

628 

11 May... 

4 

62 B. 

681 

20 Sept... 

6 

117 

735 

31 Jan. ... 

2 

8 

629 

1 May... 

2 

63 

682 

10 Sept... 

4 

118 

786 

20 Jan.... 

6 

9 

630 

20 April.. 

6 

64 

683 

30 Aug... 

1 

119 B. 

737 

8 Jan.... 

3 

10 B. 

631 

9 April.. 

3 

65 B. 

684 

18 Aug... 

5 

120 

737 

29 Dec.... 

1 

11 

632 

29 March. 

1 

66 

685 

8 Aug... 

3 

121 

738 

18 Dee.... 

5 

12 

633 

18 MarchL 

5 

67 B. 

686 

28 July... 

7 

122 B. 

739 

7 Dec.... 

2 

13 B. 

634 

7 March 

2 

68 

687 

18 July... 

5 

123 

740 

26 Nov... 

7 

14 

635 

25 Feb.... 

7 

69 . 

688 

6 July... 

2 

124 

741 

15 Nov... 

4 

15 

636 

14 Feb.... 

4 

70 B. 

689 

25 June.. 

6 

125 B. 

742 

4 Nov... 

1 

16 B. 

637 

2 Fob.... 

1 

71 

690 

15 June.. 

4 

126 

743 

25 Oct.... 

6 

17 

638 

23 Jan. ... 

6 

72 

691 

4 June.. 

1 

127B. 

744 

13 Oct. ... 

3 

18 B. 

639 

12 Jan.... 

3 

73 B. 

692 

23 May... 

5 

128 

745 

3 Oct.... 

1 

19 

640 

2 Jan. ... 

1 

74 

693 

13 May... 

3 

129 

746 

22 Sept... 

5 

20 

640 

21 Dec.... 

5 

75 

694 

2 May... 

7 

130 B. 

747 

11 Sept... 

2 

21 B. 

641 

10 Dec.... 

2 

76 B. 

695 

21 April.. 

4 

131 

748 

31 Aug... 

7 

22 

642 

30 Not... 

7 

77 

696 

10 April.. 

2 

132 

749 

20 Aug... 

4 

23 

643 

19 Not... 

4 

78 B. 

697 

30 March 

6 

18SB. 

755 

9 Aug... 

1 

24 B. 

644 

7 Not... 

1 

79 

698 

20 March 

4 

134 

751 

30 July... 

6 

25 

645 

28 Oct.... 

6 

80 

699 

9 March 

1 

135 

752 

18 July... 

3 

26 B. 

646 

17 Oct.... 

3 

81 B. 

700 

26 Fob.... 

5 

136 B. 

753 

7 JiJly... 

7 

27 

647 

7 Oct.... 

1 

82 

701 

15 Feb.... 

3 

137 

754 

27 June.. 

5 

- 28 

648 

25 Sept... 

5 

83 

702 

4 Feb.... 

7 

138B. 

755 

16 June.. 

2 

29 B. 

649 

14 Sept... 

2 

84 B. 

703 

24 Jan,... 

4 

139 

756 

5 June.. 

7 

30 

650 

4 Sept... 

7 

85 

704 

14 Jan. ... 

2 

140 

757 

25 May... 

4 

31 

651 

24 Aug... 

1 4 

86 B. 

705 

2 Jan.... 

6 

141 B. 

758 

14 May... 

1 

32 B. 

652 

12 Aug... 

1 

87 

705 

23 Deo.... 

4 

142 

759 

4 May... 

6 

S3 

653 

2 Aug... 

6 

88 

706 

12 Dec.... 

1 

143 

760 

22 April. . 

3 

34 

654 

22 July... 

3 

89 B. 

707 

1 Dec.... 

5 

144 B. 

761 

11 April.. 

7 

35 B. 

655 

11 July... 

7 

90 

708 

20 Not... 

3 

145 

762 

1 April. . 

5 

36 

656 

30 June.. 

5 

91 

709 

9 Not... 

7 

146 B. 

763 

21 March 

2 

37 B. 

657 

19 Juno. . 

2 

92 B. 

710 

29 Oct.... 

4 

147 

764 

10 March 

7 

38 

658 

9 June. . 

7 

93 

711 

19 Oct.... 

2 

148 

765 

27 Feb.... 

4 

39 

659 

29 May... 

4 

94 

712 

7 Oct.... 

6 

149 B. 

766 

16 Feb.... 

1 

40 B. 

660 

17 May... 

1 

95 B. 

713 

26 Sept... 

3 

150 

767 

6 Feb.... 

6 

41 

661 

7 May... 

6 

96 

714 

16 Sept... 

1 

151 

768 

26 Jan.... 

, 3 

42 

662 

26 April. . 

3 

97 B. 

715 

5 Sept... 

5 

152 B. 

769 

14 Jan.... 

, 7 

43 B. 

663 

15 April. . 

7 

98 

716 

25 Aug... 

3 

153 

770 

4 Jan.... 

, 5 

44 

664 

4 April. . 

5 

99 

717 

14 Aug... 

, 7 

164 

770 

24 Dec.... 

, 2 

45 

665 

24 March 

2 

100 B. 

718 

3 Aug... 

. 4 

155 B, 

, 771 

13 Dec.... 

. 5 

46 B. 

666 

13 March 

6 

101 

719 

24 July.., 

2 

156 

772 

2 Dec.... 

. 4 

47 

667 

3 March 

4 

102 

720 

12 July.. 

! 6 

157 B 

. 773 

21 Nov... 

. 1 

48 B. 

668 

20 Feb... 

1 

103 B. 

721 

1 July.. 

. 3 

158 

774 

11 Not.., 

. 6 

49 

669 

9 Feb... 

. 6 

104 

722 

21 June. 

. 1 

159 

775 

31 Oct... 

. 3 

50 

670 

29 Jan... 

. 3 

105 

723 

10 June. 

. 5 

160 B 

. 776 

19 Oct... 

. 7 

51 B. 

, 671 

18 Jan. . 

. 7 

106 B. 

, 724 

; 29 May.. 

. 2 

161 

777 

9 Oct... 

. 5 

52 

672 

1 8Jan. .. 

. 5 

107 

725 

: 19 May.. 

. 7 

162 

778 

! 28 Sept.. 

. 2 

53 

672 

1 27 Dec... 

. 2 

108 B. 

, 726 

1 8 May.. 

. 4 

163B 

. 77S 

1 17 Sept.. 

. 6 

54 B 

. 673 

; 16 Dec... 

. 6 

109 

727 

’ 28 April. 

. 2 

164 

78C 

► 6 Sept.. 

. 4 

55 

674 

t 6 Dec... 

. 4 

110 

728 

; 16 April. 

. 6 

165 

781 

. 26 Aug.. 

. 1 


U 
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INDIAir CHEOlSrOlOGICAL TABLES. 


HXJEA 

OnBISXIAir EEA. 

HIJEA. 

VEAE. 

OnEISTIAIT EEA. 

Hue V 
ru-VE. 

CltEISTI.\JNr UEA. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Moil til. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

166 B. 

782 

15 AvLg... 

5 

226 B. 

840 

31 Oct.... 

1 

28GB. 

899 

17 Jan.... 

4 

167 

783 

5 Aug... 

3 

227 

841 

21 Oct.... 

0 

287 

900 

7 Jan.... 

9, 

168 B. 

784 

24 July... 

7 

228 B. 

842 

10 Oct.... 

3 

288 B. 

900 

26 Dee... 

6 

169 

785 

14 July... 

5 

229 

843 

30 Sept... 

1 

289 

901 

16 Dec... 

4 

170 

786 

3 July... 

2 

230 

844 

18 Sept... 

5 

290 

902 

5 Dec . . . 

1 

171 B. 

787 

22 Juno . . 

6 

231 B. 

845 

7 Sept... 

2 

291 B. 

903 

24 Nov... 

5 

172 

788 

11 June .. 

4 

232 

846 

28 Aug... 

7 

292 

904 

13 Nov. . 

3 

173 

789 

31 Miiy... 

1 

233 

847 

17 Aug... 

4 

293 

905 

2 Nov... 

7 

174 B. 

790 

20 May... 

5 

234 B. 

848 

5 Aug... 

1 

294 B. 

906 

22 Oct.... 

4 

175 

791 

10 May... 

3 

235 , 

849 

26 July... 

6 

295 

907 

12 Out.... 

2 

176 B. 

792 

28 April. . 

7 

236 B. 

850 

15 July... 

3 

296 B. 

908 

30 Sept... 

6 

177 

793 

18 April.. 

5 

237 

851 

5 July... 

1 

297 

909 

20 Sept... 

4 

178 

794 

7 April. . 

2 

238 

852 

23 June .. 

5 

298 

910 

9 Sept... 

1 

179 B. 

795 

27 March 

6 

239 B. 

853 

12 June . . 

2 

299 B. 

on 

29 Aug... 

5 

180 

796 

16 March 

4 

240 

854 

2 June . . 

7 

300 

912 

18 Aug... 

3 

181 

797 

5 March 

1 

241 

855 

22 May... 

4 

301 

913 

7 Aiig... 

7 

182 B. 

798 

22 Feb... 

5 

242 B. 

856 

10 May... 

1 

302 B. 

914 

27 July... 

4 

183 

799 

12 Feb... 

3 

243 

857 

30 April.. 

6 

303 

915 

17 July... 

2 

184 

800 

iFeb... 

7 

244 

858 

19 April.. 

3 

304 

916 

5 July... 

6 

185 B. 

801 

20 Jun.... 

4 

245 B. 

859 

8 April. . 

7 

305 B. 

917 

24 Juno... 

3 

186 

802 

10 Jan.... 

2 

246 

860 

28 March 

5 

306 

918 

14 June... 

1 

187 B 

802 

30 Dee ... 

6 

247 B. 

861 

17 IVFarch 

2 

307 B. 

819 

3 June... 

5 

188 

803 

20 Dec ... 

4 

248 

862 

7 March 

7 

308 

920 

23 May... 

3 

189 

804 

8 Dec ... 

1 

249 

803 

24 Feb ... 

4 

309 

921 

12 May... 

7 

190 B. 

805 

27 Not... 

5 

250 B. 

864 

13 Feb... 

1 

310B. 

922 

1 May... 

4 

191 

806 

17 Not... 

3 

251 

865 

2 Feb... 

6 

311 

923 

21 April.. 

2 

192 

807 

6 Noy .. 

7 

252 

866 

22 Jan.... 

3 

312 

924 

9 April.. 

6 

193 B. 

808 

25 Oot.... 

4 

253 B. 

867 

11 Jan.... 

7 

313 B. 

925 

29 March 

3 

194 

809 

15 Oct.... 

2 

254 

868 

1 Jan.... 

5 

314 

926 

19 March 

1 

195 

810 

4 Oct.... 

6 

255 

868 

20 Dec... 

2 

315 

927 

8 March 

5 

196 B. 

811 

23 Sept... 

3 

256 B. 

869 

10 Dec ... 

7 

316 B. 

928 

25 Feb... 

2 

197 

812 

12 Sept... 

1 

257 

870 

29 Nov... 

4 

317 

929 

14 Fob ... 

7 

198 B. 

813 

1 Sept... 

5 

258 B. 

871 

18 Nov... 

1 

318B. 

930 

3 Feb ... 

4 

199 

814 

22 Aug . . . 

3 

259 

872 

7 Nov... 

6 

319 

931 

24 Jan.... 

2 

200 

815 

11 Aug... 

7 

260 

873 

27 Oct.,.. 

3 

320 

932 

13 Jan..,. 

6 

201 B. 

816 

30 July... 

4 

261 B, 

874 

16 Oct.... 

7 

321 B. 

933 

1 Jan.... 

3 

202 

817 

20 July... 

2 

262 

875 

6 Oct,... 

5 

322 

933 

22 Dec... 

1 

203 

818 

9 July... 

6 

263 

876 

24 Sept... 

2 

323 

934 

11 Dec... 

5 

204 B. 

819 

28 June . . 

3 

264 B. 

877 

13 Sept... 

6 

324 B. 

935 

30 Nov... 

2 

205 

820 

17 Juno . . 

1 

265 

878 

3 Sept... 

4 

325 

936 

19 Nov... 

7 

206 B. 

821 

6 June. . 

5 

266 B. 

879 

23 Aug... 

1 

326 B. 

937 

8 Nov... 

4 

207 

822 

27 May... 

3 

267 

880 

12 Aug... 

6 

327 

938 

29 Oct.... 

2 

208 

823 

16 May... 

7 

268 

881 

1 Aug... 

3 

328 

939 

18 Oct.... 

6 

209 B. 

824 

4 May... 

4 

269 B. 

882 

21 July... 

7 

329 B. 

940 

6 Oct... 

3 

210 

825 

24 April. . 

2 

270 

883 

11 July... 

5 

330 

941 

26 Sept... 

1 

211 

826 

13 April.. 

6 

271 

884 

29 June . , 

2 

331 

942 

15 Sept... 

5 

212B. 

827 

2 April. . 

3 

272 B. 

885 

18 June.. 

6 

332 B. 

! 943 

4 Sept... 

2 

213 

828 

22 March 

1 

273 

886 

8 June.. 

4 

333 

944 

24 Aug... 

7 

214 

829 

11 March 

5 

274 

887 

28 May... 

1 

334 

945 

13 Aug... 

4 

215 B. 

830 

28 Feb... 

2 

275 B. 

888 

16 May... 

5 

335 B. 

946 

2 Aug... 

1 

216 

831 

18 Feb... 

7 

276 

889 

6 May... 

3 

336 

947 

23 July... 

6 

217 B. 

832 

7 Feb... 

4 

277 B. 

890 

25 Api-il.. 

7 

337 B. 

948 

14 July... 

3 

218 

833 

27 Jan.... 

2 

278 

891 

15 April., 

5 

338 

949 

1 July... 

1 

219 

834 

16 Jan.... 

6 

279 

892 

3 April.. 

2 

339 

950 

20 June... 

5 

220 B. 

835 

5 Jan.... 

3 

280 B. 

893 

23 March 

6 

340 B. 

951 

9 June... 

2 

221 

835 

26 Dee ... 

1 

281 

894 

13 March 

4 

341 

952 

29 May... 

7 

222 

.836 

14 Dec ... 

5 

282 

895 

2 March 

1 

342 

953 

IS May... 

4 

223 B. 

837 

3 Dec ... 

2 

283 B. 

896 

19 Feb... 

5 

343 B. 

954 

7 May... 

1 

224 

838 

23 Nov... 

7 

284 

897 

8 Feb... 

3 

344 

955 

27 April. . 

6 

225 

839 

12 Nov... 

4 

285 

898 

28 Jan.... 

7 

345 

956 

15 April.. 

3 

; 
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HT.T11 V 
YISAB. 

OllRISTI.i.N- EE2 l. 

XTijba 

CUBISTIAE- ERA. 

Hijra 

Yeah. 

CHRISiriAir EEA. 

Yeai’. 

Month. 

Day 

TEAR. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Mouth. 

Day. 

346 B. 

957 

4 April . 

7 

406 B. 

1015 

21 June . . 

3 

466 B. 

1073 

6 Sept.. . 

6 

347 

958 

25 March 

5 

407 

1016 

10 Juno.. 

1 

467 

1074 

27 Ang. . . 

4 

348 B. 

959 

14 March 

2 

408 B. 

1017 

30 May . . 

5 

468 B. 

1075 

16 Aug. . . 

1 

349 

960 

3 March 

7 

409 

1018 

20 May . . 

3 

469 

1076 

5 Aug. . . 

6 

350 

961 

20 Beb.... 

4 

410 

1019 

9 May . . 

7 

470 

1077 

25 July... 

3 

351 B. 

962 

9 Feb.... 

1 

411 B. 

1020 

27 April.. 

4 

471 B. 

1078 

14 July... 

7 

352 

963 

30 Jan. ... 

6 

412 

1021 

17 April.. 

2 

472 

1079 

4 July... 

6 

353 

964 

19 Jan. ... 

3 

413 

1022 

6 ^ril. . 

6 

473 

1080 

22 June.. 

2 

354B. 

965 

7 J an . a 1 • 

7 

414 B. 

1023 

26 March 

3 

474 B. 

1081 

11 June. . 

6 

355 

965 

28 Dec. ... 

5 

415 

1024 

15 March 

1 

475 

1082 

1 June . . 

4 

356 B, 

966 

17 Dec. ... 

2 

416B. 

1025. 

4 March 

5 

476 B. 

1083 

21 May . . 

1 

357 

967 

7 Dec. ... 

7 

417 

1026 

22 Fob. .. 

3 

477 

1084 

10 May . . 

6 

358 

968 

25 Nov.... 

4 

418 

1027 

11 Feb... 

7 

478 

1085 

29 April. . 

3 

359 B. 

969 

14 Nov.... 

1 

419 B. 

1028 

31 Jan. .. 

4 

479 B. 

1086 

1 8 April. . 

7 

360 

970 

4 Nov... 

6 

420 

1029 

20 Jan. .. 

2 

480 

1087 

8 April. . 

5 

361 

971 

24 Oct. ... 

3 

421 

1030 

9 Jan. . . 

6 

481 

1088 

27 March 

2 

362 B. 

972 

12 Oct. ... 

7 

422 B. 

1030 

29 Doc.... 

3 

482 B. 

1089 

16 March 

6 

363 

973 

2 Oct.... 

5 

423 

1031 

19 Doc.... 

1 

483 

1090 

6 March 

4 

364 

974 

21 Sept... 

2 

424 

1032 

7 Dec.... 

5 

484 

1091 

23 Feh. . . 

1 

365 B. 

975 

10 Sept... 

6 

425 B. 

1033 

26 Nov. . . 

2 

485 B. 

1092 

12 Fob... 

5 

366 

976 

30 Aug. . . 

4 

426 

1034 

16 Nov. . . 

7 

486 

1093 

1 Feb. . . 

3 

367 B. 

977 

19 Aug. . . 

1 

427 B. 

1035 

5 Nov. . . 

4 

487 B. 

1094 

21 Jan.... 

7 

368 

978 

9 Aug. . . 

6 

428 

1036 

25 Oct.... 

2 

488 

1095 

11 Jan.,.. 

5 

369 

979 

29 July . . 

3 

429 

1037 

14 Oct.... 

6 

489 

1095 

31 Dec. .. 

2 

370 B. 

980 

17 July . . 

7 

430 B. 

1038 

3 Oct.... 

3 

490 B. 

1096 

19 Dec. . . 

6 

371 

981 

7 July . . 

5 

431 

1039 

23 Sept... 

1 

491 

1097 

9 Dec. .. 

4 

372 

982 

26 June . . 

2 

432 

1040 

11 Sept... 

5 

492 

1098 

28 Nov... 

1 

373 B. 

983 

15 June.. 

6 

433 B. 

1041 

31 Aug. . . 

2 

493 B. 

1099 

17 Nov... 

5 

374 

984 

4 June.. 

4 

434 

1042 

21 Aug. . . 

7 

494 

1100 

6 Nov. . . 

3 

375 

985 

24 May . . 

1 

435 

1043 

10 Aug. . . 

4 

495 

1101 

26 Oot.... 

7 

376 B. 

986 

13 May . . 

5 

436 B. 

1044 

29 July... 

1 

496 B. 

1102 

15 Oct.... 

4 

377 

987 

3 May . . 

3 

437 

1045 

19 July... 

6 

497 

1103 

5 Oot.... 

2 

378 B. 

988 

21 April . 

7 

438 B. 

1046 

8 July... 

3 

498 B. 

1104 

23 Sept...‘ 

6 

379 

989 

11 i^ril . 

5 

439 

11047 

28 June. . 

1 

499 

1105 

13 Sept.. 

4 

380 

990 

31 March 

2 

440 

1 1048 

16 June. . 

5 

500 

1106 

2 Sept... 

1 

381 B. 

991 

20 March 

6 

441 B. 

!i049 

5 June. . 

2 

501 B. 

1107 

22 Aug. . . 

5 

382 

992 

9 March 

4 

442 

1050 

26 May . . 

7 

502 

1108 

11 Ang... 

3 

383 

993 

26 F.eb. .. 

1 

443 

1051 

15 May .. 

4 

503 

1109 

31 July .. 

7 

384 B. 

994 

15 Feb... 

5 

444 B. 

1052 

3 May . . 

1 

504 B. 

1110 

20 July... 

4 

385 

995 

5 Feb. . . 

3 

445 

1053 

23 April.. 

6 

505 

nil 

10 July... 

2 

386 B. 

996 

25 Jan. . . 

7 

446 B. 

1054 

12 April. . 

3 

506 B. 

1112 

28 June. . 

6 

387 

997 

14 Jan. .. 

5 

447 

1055 

2 April. . 

1 

507 

1113 

18 June.. 

4 

388 

998 

3 Jan. . . 

2 

448 

1056 

21 March 

5 

508 

1114 

7 June.. 

1 

389 B. 

998 

23 Deo.... 

6 

449 B. 

1057 

10 March 

2 

509 B. 

1115 

27 May . . 

5 

390 

999 

13 Dec.... 

4 

450 

1058 

28 Feb. .. 

7 

510 

1116 

16 May .. 

8 

391 

1000 

1 Dec 

1 

451 

1059 

17 Feb... 

! 4 

511 

1117 

6 May . . 

7 

392 B. 

1001 

20 Nov. . . 

5 

452 B. 

1060 

6 Feb. .. 

1 

512B. 

1118 

24 April. . 

4 

393 

1002 

10 Nov. . . 

3 

453 

1061 

26 Jan. .. 

6 

513 

1119 

14 April.. 

2 

394 

1003 

30 Oct.... 

7 

454 

1062 

15 Jan. .. 

3 

514 

1120 

2 April. . 

6 

395 B. 

1004 

18 Oct.... 

4 

455 B. 

1063 

4 Jan. . . 

7 

515B. 

1121 

22 March 

3 

396 

1005 

8. Oct.... 

2 

456 

1063 

25 Deo. . . 

5 

516 

1122 

12 March 

i 1 

397 B. 

1006 

27 Sept... 

6 

457 B. 

1064 

13 Dec. .. 

2 

517 B. 

1123 

1 March 

5 

398 

1007 

17 Sept... 

4 

458 

1065 

3 Deo. .. 

1 7 

518 

1124 

19 Feh... 

3 

399 

1008 

5 Sept... 

1 

459 

1066 

22 Nov. . . 

4 

519 

1125 

7 Feh... 

7 

400 B, 

1009 

25 Aug. . 

5 

460 B. 

1067 

11 Nov... 

1 

520 B. 

1126 

27 Jan. . . 

4 

401 

1010 

15 Aug. .. 

3 

461 

1068 

31 Oct. .. 

6 

521 

H27 

17 Jan. 

2 

402 

1011 

4 Aug. . . 

7 

462 

1069 

20 Oct. .. 

3 

522 

1128 

6 Jan. . . 

6 

403 B. 

1012 

23 July . . 

4 

463 B. 

1070 

9 Oct. .. 

7 

523 B. 

1128 

26 Dec. . . 

3 

404 

1013 

13 July .. 

2 

464 

1071 

29 Sept. . 

5 

524 

1129 

15 Dec. 

1 

405 

1014 

2 July . . 

6 

465 

1072 

17 Sept. . 

2 

525 

1130 

4 Dec, . , 

5 
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OUBISTIAIT P.KA. 


CnKiSTnvir esa. 

irijBA .. 

cnnrsTiAN eea. 

XEAB. 

Yeav. 

Montli. C 

ay. 

TEAE. 

Year. 

Mouth, r 

ay. 

YE-VE. 

Year. 

Mouth. 1 

)ay. 

526 B. 

L131 

23 Nov... 

2 

586 B. 

1190 

8 Feb... 

5 

G46 B. 

1248 

26 April. . 

1 

521 

1132 

12 Nov... 

7 

587 

1191 

29 Jau..., 

3 

047 

1249 

10 April.. 

6 

528 B. 

1133 

1 Nov... 

4 

SS8B. 

1192 

18 Jan.... 

7 

648 B. 

1250 

5 April. . 

3 

529 

1134 

22 Oct.... 

2 

589 

1193 

7 Jan.... 

5 

649 

1251 

26 JVlarch 

1 

530 

1135 

11 Oct.... 

6 

590 

1193 

27 Dee.... 

2 

650 

1252 

14 March 

5 

531 B. 

1136 

29 Sept... 

3 

591 B. 

1194 

16 Doc.... 

6 1 

651 B. 

1253 

3 March 

2 

532 

1137 

19 Sept... 

1 

592 

1195 

6 Dec.... 

4 

652 

1254 

21 Feb... 

7 

533 

1138 

8 Sept... 

5 

593 

1196 

24 Nov.. 

1 

653 

1255 

10 Feb... 

4 

534 B. 

1139 

28 Aug... 

2 

594 B. 

1197 

13 Nov... 

5 

65tF. 

1256 

30 Jau.... 

1 

535 

1140 

17 Aug... 

7 

595 

1198 

3 Nov... 

3 

655 

1257 

19 Jau.... 

G 

536 B. 

1141 

6 Aug... 

4 

596 B. 

1199 

23 Oct ... 

7 

656 B. 

1258 

8 Jan,... 

3 

537 

1142 

27 July... 

2 

597 

1200 

12 Oct... 

5 

657 

1258 

29 Dec.... 

1 

538 

1143 

16 July... 

6 

598 

1201 

1 Oct... 

2 

658 

1250 

18 Dec.... 

5 

539 B. 

1144 

4 July... 

3 

599 B. 

1202 

20 Sept. . . 

6 

659 B. 

1260 

6 Dec.... 

2 

540 

1145 

24 June . . 

1 

600 

1203 

10 Sept . . 

4 

660 

1261 

20 Nov... 

7 

541 

1146 

13 June.. 

5 

601 

1204 

29 Aug... 

1 

661 

1262 

15 Nov... 

4 

542 B. 

1147 

2 June.. 

2 

602 B. 

1205 

18 Aug... 

5 

662 B. 

1263 

4 Nov... 

1 

543 

1148 

22 May... 

7 

603 

1206 

8 Aug... 

3 

C63 

1264 

24 Oct ... 

6 

544 

1149 

11 May... 

4 

604 

1207 

28 July... 

7 

664 

1265 

13 Oct... 

3 

545 B. 

1150 

30 April. . 

1 

605 B. 

1208 

16 July... 

4 1 

665 B. 

1266 

2 Oct ... 

7 

546 

1151 

20 April. . 

6 

606 

1209 

6 July... 

2 

66G 

1267 

22 Sept... 

5 

547 B. 

1152 

8 April. . 

3 

607 B. 

1210 

25 June... 

6 

667 B. 

1268 

10 Sept... 

2 

548 

1153 

29 Marcli 

1 

1 608 

1211 

15 June... 

4 

668 

1269 

31 Aug... 

7 

549 

1154 

18 Marcli 

5 

1609 

1212 

3 June... 

1 

669 

1270 

20 Aug... 

4 

660 B. 

1155 

7 Marcli 

2 

610 B. 

1213 

23 May... 

5 

670 B. 

1271 

9 Aug... 

1 

551 

1156 

25 Feb... 

7 

611 

1214 

13 May... 

3 

671 

1272 

29 July... 

6 

652 

1157 

13 Fob ... 

4 

612 

1215 

2 May. . . 

7 

672 

1273 

18 July... 

3 

553 B. 

1158 

2Fob.„ 

1 

613B. 

1216 

20 April.. 

4 

673 B. 

1274 

7 July... 

7 

554 

1159 

23 Jan.... 

6 

614 

1217 

10 April.. 

2 

674 

1275 

27 June... 

5 

555 

1160 

12 Jan..,. 

3 

615 

1218 

30 March 

6 

675 

1276 

15 June... 

2 

556 B. 

1160 

31 Dee,.,. 

7 

616 B, 

1219 

19 March 

3 

676 B. 

1277 

4 June... 

6 

557 

1161 

21 Dec.... 

5 

617 

1220 

8 March 

1 

677 

1278 

25 May... 

4 

558 B. 

1162 

10 Dec... 

2 

618 B. 

1221 

25 Feh ... 

5 

678 B. 

1279 

14 May... 

1 

559 

1163 

30 Nov... 

7 

619 

1222 

15 Feh ... 

3 

679 

1280 

3 May... 

6 

560 

1164 

18 Nov... 

4 

620 

1223 

4 Feh ... 

7 

680 

1281 

22 April.. 

3 

561 B. 

1165 

7 Nov... 

1 

621 B. 

, 1224 

24 Jan.... 

4 

681 B. 

, 1282 

11 April., 

, 7 

562 

1166 

28 Oct.... 

6 

622 

1225 

13 Jan.... 

2 

082 

1283 

1 April.. 

5 

563 

1167 

17 Oct..., 

3 

623 

1226 

2 Jan.... 

6 

683 

1284 

20 March 

2 

564 B. 

1168 

5 Oct... 

7 

624 B. 

. 1226 

22 Dee.... 

3 

684 B. 

, 1285 

9 March 

6 

565 

1169 

25 Sept.. 

, 5 

625 

1227 

12 Dec.... 

, 1 

685 

1286 

27 Feh... 

, 4 

566 B. 

. 1170 

14 Sept... 

. 2 

626 B, 

. 1228 

30 Nov... 

, 5 

686 B, 

. 1287 

16 Feb ... 

, 1 

567 

1171 

4 Sept., 

. 7 

627 

1229 

20 Nov... 

, 3 

687 

1288 

6 Feb... 

, 6 

568 

1172 

23 Aug... 

. 4 

628 

1230 

9 Nov.., 

, 7 

688 

1289 

25 Jan.... 

. 3 

569 B 

. 1173 

12 Aug... 

. 1 

629 B 

. 1231 

29 Oct.., 

. 4 

689 B, 

. 1290 

14 Jan..., 

. 7 

570 

1174 

2 Aug.., 

. 6 

630 

1232 

18 Oct.. 

. 2 

690 

1291 

4 Jan..., 

. 5 

571 

1175 

: 22 July.., 

. 3 

631 

1233 

7 Oct.. 

. 6 

691 

1291 

24 Dee.... 

. 2 

572 B 

. 1176 

1 10 July.. 

. 7 

632 B 

. 1234 

26 Sept, . 

. 3 

692 B 

. 1292 

12 Dec..., 

. 6 

573 

1177 

30 June. 

. 5 

633 

1235 

16 Sept. 

. 1 

693 

1293 

2 Dee..., 

. 4 

574 

1178 

* 19 June. 

. 2 

634 

1236 

4 Sept.. 

. 5 

694 

1294 

21 Nov.., 

. 1 

575 B 

. 1179 

• 8 June. 

. 6 

635 B 

, 1237 

24 Aug.. 

. 2 

695 B 

. 1295 

10 Nov.., 

. 5 

576 

118C 

► 28 May.. 

, 4 

636 

1238 

14 Aug.. 

. 7 

696 

1296 

30 Oct... 

. 3 

577 B 

. 1181 

. 17 May,. 

. 1 

637 B 

. 1239 

' 3 Aug.. 

. 4 

697 B 

. 1207 

19 Oct.., 

. 7 

578 

118S 

5 7 May.. 

. 6 

638 

1240 

1 23 July.. 

. 2 

698 

1298 

9 Oct.. 

. 5 

579 

1185 

} 26 April. 

. 3 

639 

1241 

. 12 July.. 

. 6 

699 

1299 

28 Sept.. 

. 2 

5801 

118^ 

t 14 April. 

. 7 

640 E 

i. 1242 

1 1 July.. 

. 3 

700 B 

. 1300 

16 Sept. 

. 6 

581 

118( 

) 4 April. 

. 5 

641 

1243 

» 21 Juno.. 

, 1 

701 

1301 

6 Sept.. 

. 4 

582 

im 

5 24 Marcl 

1 2 

642 

1244 

t 9 June.. 

. 5 

702 

1302 

26 Aug., 

. 1 

5831 

118: 

J ISMaro] 

a 6 

6431 

\. 124£ 

i 29 May.. 

. 2 

703 B 

1 . 1303 

15 Aug.. 

. 5 

584 

1181 

3 2 Marc] 

k 4 

644 

124€ 

1 19 May.. 

7 

704 

1304 

4 Aug.. 

. 3 

585 

1189 19Fol). 

1 

645 

124^ 

r 8 May.. 

. 4 

705 

1303 

i 24 July.. 

. 7 
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HIJEA. 

YEA.E. 

OiTaiSTIA.M- EEA. 

TEAS. 

CHBISTIAir EBA. 

Hijea 

YEAU. 

Oheistiajt era. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Yo»r. 

Month. 

Day. 

706 B. 

1306 

13 July... 

4 

766 B. 

1364 

28 Sept... 

7 

826 B. 

1422 

15 Dec ... 

3 

707 

1307 

3 July... 

2 

767 

1365 

18 Sept... 

5 

827 

1423 

5 Dec ... 

1 

708 B. 

1308 

21 Juno... 

6 

768 B. 

1366 

7 Sept... 

2 

828 B. 

1424 

23 Nov... 

5 

709 

1309 

11 June. . 

4 

769 

1367 

28 Aug... 

7 

829 

1425 

13 Nov... 

3 

710 

1310 

31 May... 

1 

770 

1368 

16 Aug... 

4 

830 

1426 

2 Nov... 

7 

711 B. 

1311 

20 May... 

5 

771 B. 

1369 

5 Aug... 

1 

831 B. 

1427 

22 Oct.... 

4 

712 

1312 

9 May. . 

3 

772 

1370 

26 July... 

6 

832 

1428 

11 Oct.... 

2 

713 

1313 

28 April.. 

7 

773 

1371 

15 ^... 

3 

833 

1429 

30 Sept... 

6 

714 B. 

1314 

17 April.. 

4 

774 B. 

1372 

3 July... 

7 

834 B. 

1430 

19 Sept,.. 

3 

715 

1315 

7 April.. 

2 

775 

1373 

23 June... 

5 

835 

1431 

9 Sept... 

1 

716B. 

1316 

26 March 

6 

776 B. 

1374 

12 June... 

2 

836 B. 

1432 

28 Aug... 

5 

717 

1317 

16 March 

4 

777 

1375 

2 June... 

7 

837 

1433 

18 Aug... 

3 

718 

1318 

5 March 

1 

778 

1376 

21 May... 

4 

838 

1434 

7 Aug... 

7 

719 B. 

1319 

22 Fob ... 

5 

779 B. 

1377 

10 May... 

1 

839 B. 

1435 

27 Ji^... 

4 

720 

1320 

12 Feb ... 

3 

780 

1378 

30 April.. 

6 

840 

1436 

16 July... 

2 

721 

1321 

31 Jan.... 

7 

781 

1379 

19 Api-il.. 

3 

841 

1437 

5 July... 

6 

722 B. 

1322 

20 Jan..., 

4 

782 B. 

1380 

7 April.. 

7 

842 B. 

1438 

24 June... 

3 

723 

1323 

10 Jan-... 

2 

783 

1381 

28 March 

5 

843 

1439 

14 June... 

1 

724 

1323 

30 Dec ... 

6 

784 

1382 

17 March 

2 

844 

1440 

2 June... 

5 

725 B. 

1324 

18 Dec ... 

3 

785 B. 

1383 

6 March 

6 

845 B. 

1441 

22 May... 

2 

726 

1325 

8 Dec ... 

1 

786 

1384 

24 Feb... 

4 

846 

1442 

12 May... 

7 

727 B. 

1326 

27 Nov... 

5 

787 B. 

1385 

12 Feb... 

1 

847 B. 

1443 

1 May... 

4 

728 

1327 

17 Nov... 

3 

788 

1386 

2 Feb... 

6 

848 

1444 

20 April.. 

2 

729 

1328 

5 Nov... 

7 

789 

1387 

22 Jan.... 

3 

849 

1445 

9 April., 

6 

730 B. 

1329 

25 Oct.... 

4 

790 B. 

1388 

11 Jan.... 

7 

860 B. 

1446 

29 March 

3 

731 

1330 

15 Oct.... 

2 

791 

1388 

31 Dec.... 

5 

851 

1447 

19 March. 

1 

732 

1331 

4 Oct.... 

6 

792 

1389 

20 Dec.... 

2 

852 

1448 

7 March. 

5 

733 B. 

1332 

22 Sept... 

3 

793 B. 

1390 

9 Dec.... 

6 

863 B. 

1449 

24relj.,.. 

2 

734 

1333 

12 Sept... 

1 

794 

1391 

29 Nov... 

4 

854 

1450 

14 Feb.,,. 

7 

735 

1334 

1 Sept... 

5 

795 

1392 

17 Nov... 

1 

855 ‘ 

1451 

Sreb.... 

4 

736 B. 

1335 

21 Aug... 

2 

796 B.! 

1393 

6 Nov... 

5 

856 B. 

1452 

23 Jan.... 

1 

737 

1336 

10 Aug... 

7 

797 

1394 

27 Oct.... 

8 

857 

1453 

12 Jan.... 

6 

738 B. 

1337 

30 July... 

4 

798 B. 

1395 

16 Oct....! 

7 

858 B. 

1454 

1 Jan.... 

3 

739 

1338 

20 July... 

2 

799 i 

1396 

5 Oct. ... 

5 

859 

1454 

22 Deo... 

1 

740 

1339 

9 July .. 

6 

800 

1397 

24 Sept... 

2 

860 

1455 

11 Deo... 

5 

741 B. 

1340 

27 June... 

3 

801 B. 

1398 

13 Sept... 

6 

861 B. 

1456 

29 Nov... 

2 

742 

1341 

17 June... 

1 

802 

1399 

3 Sept... 

4 

862 

1457 

19 Nov... 

7 

743 

1342 

6 June... 

5 

803 

1400 

22 Aug... 

1 

863 

1458 

8 Nov... 

4 

744 B. 

1343 

24 May... 

2 

804 B. 

1401 

11 Aug... 

5 

864 B. 

1459 

28 Oct.... 

1 

745 

1344 

15 May... 

7 

805 

1402 

1 Aug... 

3 

865 1 

1460 

17 Oct.... 

6 

746 B. 

1345 

4 May... 

4 

806 B. 

1403 

21 July... 

7 

866 B. 

1461 

6 Oct. ... 

8 

747 

1346 

24 April.. 

2 

807 

1404 

10 July... 

5 

867 

1462 

26 Sept... 

1 

748 

1347 

13 April,. 

6 

808 

1405 

29 June... 

2 

868 

1463 

15 Sept... 

6 

749 B. 

1348 

1 April.. 

3 

809 B. 

1406 

18 June... 

6 

869 B. 

1464 

3 Sept... 

2 

750 

1349 

22 March 

1 

810 

1407 

8 June... 

4 

870 

1465 

24 Aug... 

7 

751 

1350 

11 March 

5 

811 

1408 

27 May... 

1 

871 

1466 

13 Aug... 

4 

752 B. 

1351 

28 Feb... 

2 

812 B. 

1409 

16 May... 

5 

872 B. 

1467 

2 Aug... 

1 

753 

1352 

18 Feb... 

7 

813 

1410 

6 May... 

3 

873 

1468 

22 July... 

6 

754 

1353 

6 Feb... 

4 

814 

1411 

25 April.. 

7 

874 

1469 

11 July... 

8 

755 B. 

1354 

26 Jan.... 

1 

815 B. 

1412 

13 April,. 

4 

875 B. 

1470 

30 June... 

7 

756 

1355 

16 Jan.... 

6 

816 

1413 

3 April.. 

2 

876 

1471 

20 June... 

5 

757 B. 

1356 

5 Jan.... 

3 

817 B. 

1414 

23 March 

6 

877 B. 

1472 

8 June... 

2 

758 

1356 

25 Dec... 

1 

818 

1415 

13 March 

4 

878 

1473 

29 May... 

7 

759 

1357 

14 Dec... 

5 

819 

1416 

1 March 

1 

879 

1474 

18 May... 

4 

760 B. 

1358 

3 Deo ... 

2 

820 B. 

1417 

18 Feb.... 

5 

880 B. 

1475' 

7 May... 

1 

761 

1359 

23 Nov... 

7 

821 

1418 

8 Feb.... 

3 

881 

1476 

26 ApiU.. 

6 

762 

1360 

11 Nov... 

4 

822 

1419 

28 Jan.,.. 

7 

882 

1477 

15 April.. 

3 

763 B. 

1361 

31 Oct.... 

1 

823 B. 

1420 

17 Jan.... 

4 

883 B. 

1478 

4 April.. 

7 

764 

1362 

21 Oct.... 

6 

824 

1421 

6 Jan.... 

2 

884 

1479 

25 March 

5 

765 

1363 

10 Oct.... 

3 

825 

1421 

26 Dec.... 

6 

'885 

1480 

13 March 

2 
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IT^-DIAN CHUONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


HrjitA 

Ohbistian era. 

irT.TTlA 

YEAR. 

Christiait era. 

IIIJRA 

i'EAR. 

OHEISXIAir EKA. 

Year. 

Mouth. 

Day. 

Yoar. 

Mouth. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

886 B. 

1481 

2 Mill’c.h 

6 

940 B. 

1539 

19 May... 

2 

100GB. 

1597 

4 Aug... 

5 

887 

1482 

20 Fcl)... 

4 

947 

1540 

8 May... 

7 

1007 

1598 

25 J^'... 

3 

888 B. 

1483 

9 Feb... 

1 

948 B. 

1541 

27 April.. 

4 

1008 B. 

1599 

14 July... 

7 

889 

1484 

30 Jan.... 

C 

949 

1542 

17 April.. 

2 

1009 

1600 

3 July... 

5 

890 

1485 

18 Jan.... 

3 

950 

1543 

6 April.. 

6 

1010 

1601 

22 Juno. . 

2 

891 B. 

1486 

7 Jan.... 

7 

951 B 

1544 

25 Marcli 

3 

1011 B. 

1602 

11 June... 

6 

892 

1486 

28 Doc ... 

5 

952 

1545 

15 March 

1 

1012 

1603 

1 Juno... 

4 

893 

1487 

17 Doe... 

2 

953 

1546 

4 March 

5 

1013 

1604 

20 May.,, 

1 

894 B. 

1488 

5 Dee ... 

6 

95iB. 

1547 

21 Fob ... 

2 

1014 B. 

1605 

9 May... 

5 

895 

1489 

25 Nov... 

4 

955 

1548 

11 Feb... 

7 

1015 

1606 

29 April,. 

3 

896 B. 

1490 

14 Nov... 

1 

956 B. 

1549 

30 Jau.... 

4 

1016 B. 

1007 

18 April.. 

7 

897 

1491 

4 Nov... 

6 

957 

1550 

20 Jjin.... 

2 

1017 

1608 

7 April.. 

5 

898 

1492 

23 Oct.... 

3 

958 

1551 

9 Jail.... 

6 

1018 

1609 

27 Marcli 

2 

899 B. 

1493 

12 Oct.... 

7 

959 B. 

1551 

29 Dec.... 

3 

1019 B. 

1610 

16 htarcli 

6 

900 

1494 

2 Oct. ... 

5 

960 

1552 

18 Dec.... 

1 

1020 

1011 

6 March 

4 

901 

1495 

21 Sept... 

2 

961 

1553 

7 Doc.... 

5 

1021 

1612 

23 Fob ... 

1 

902 B. 

1496 

9 Sept... 

6 

962 B. 

1554 

26 Nov... 

2 

1022 B. 

1613 

11 Feb ... 

5 

903 

1497 

30 Aug... 

4 

963 

1555 

16 Nov... 

7 

1023 

1614 

1 Feb... 

3 

904 

1498 

19 Ang... 

1 

964 

1556 

4 Nov... 

4 

1024 

1615 

21 Jan.... 

7 

905 B. 

1499 

8 Ang... 

5 

965 B. 

1557 

24 Oct... 

1 

1025 B. 

1616 

10 Jan.... 

4 

906 

1500 

28 July... 

3 

966 

1558 

14 Oct... 

6 

1026 

1617 

30 Dec... 

2 

907 B. 

1501 

17 July... 

7 

967 B. 

1559 

3 Oct... 

3 

1027 B. 

1617 

19 Doe ... 

6 

908 

1502 

7 July... 

5 

968 

1560 

22 Sept... 

1 

1028 

1618 

9 Dee ... 

4 

909 

1503 

26 June... 

2 

969 

1561 

11 Sept.. 

5 

1029 

1619 

28 Nov... 

1 

910 B. 

1504 

14 Juno... 

6 

970 B. 

1562 

31 Aug... 

2 

1030 B. 

1620 

16 Nov... 

5 

911 

1505 

4 Juno... 

4 

971 

1563 

21 Aug... 

7 

1031 

1621 

6 Nov... 

3 

912 

1506 

24 May.. 

1 

972 

1564 

9 Aug... 

4 

1032 

1622 

26 Oct... 

7 

913 B. 

1507 

13 May... 

5 

973 B. 

1566 

29 July... 

1 

10S3B. 

1623 

15 Oct... 

4 

914 

1508 

2 May... 

3 

974 

1566 

19 July... 

6 

1034 

1624 

4 Oct,., 

2 

915 

1509 

21 April.. 

7 

975 

1567 

8 July... 

3 

1035 

1625 

23 Sept... 

6 

91GB. 

1510 

10 April.. 

4 

976 B. 

1568 

26 Juno... 

7 

1036 B. 

1626 

12 Sept... 

3 

917 

1611 

31 March 

2 

977 

1569 

16 June... 

! 6 

1037 

1627 

2 Sept... 

1 

918 B. 

1512 

19 March 

6 

978 B. 

1570 

5 June... 

2 

1038 B. 

1628 

21 Ang... 

5 

919 

1513 

9 March 

4 

979 

1571 

26 May... 

7 

1039 

1629 

11 Aug... 

3 

920 

1514 

26 Feb... 

1 

980 

1572 

14 May... 

4 

1040 

1630 

31 July... 

7 

921 B. 

1515 

15 Feb... 

6 

981 B, 

1573 

[ 3 May,. 

1 

1041 B. 

1631 

20 July... 

4 

922 

1516 

5 Feb... 

3 

982 

1574 

23 April.. 

! 6 

1042 

1632 

9 July... 

2 

923 

1517 

24 Jan.... 

7 

983 

1575 

12 April.. 

3 

1043 

1633 

28 June. . 

6 

924 B. 

1518 

13 Jan.... 

4 

984 B. 

1576 

31 March 

; 7 

1044 B. 

1634 

17 June... 

3 

925 

1519 

3 Jan.... 

2 

985 

1577 

21 March 

5 

1045 

1635 

7 June... 

1 

926 B. 

1519 

23 Dee ... 

6 

986 B. 

1578 

10 March 

I 2 

1046 B. 

1636 

26 May... 

5 

927 

1520 

12 Dee... 

4 

987 

1579 

28 Feb... 

I 7 

1047 

1637 

16 May... 

3 

928 

1521 

1 Dec ... 

1 

988 

1680 

17 Feb... 

> 4 

1048 

1638 

5 May... 

7 

929 B. 

1522 

20 Nov... 

5 

989 B. 

1581 

5 Feb ... 

i 1 

1049 B. 

1639 

24 April,. 

4 

930 

1523 

10 Nov... 

3 

990 

1582 

26 Jan.... 

6 

1050 

1640 

13 April.. 

2 

931 

1524 

29 Oct.... 

7 

991 

1583 

15 Jan.... 

3 

1051 

1641 

2 April.. 

6 

932 B. 

1525 

18 Oct... 

4 

992 B. 

1584 

4 Jan.... 

7 

1052 B. 

1642 

22 Marcli 

3 

933 

1626 

8 Oct... 

2 

993 

1584 

24 Dee.... 

5 

1053 j 

1643 

12 March 

1 

934 

1527 

27 Sept... 

6 

994 

1585 

13 Dec.,.. 

2 

1054 i 

1644 

29 Feb ... 

5 

935 B. 

1528 

15 Sept... 

3 

995 B. 

1586 

2 Dec.... 

6 

1055 B. 

1645 

17 Feb... 

2 

936 

1529 

5 Sept... 

1 

996 

1587 

22 Nov... 

4 

1056 

1646 

7 Feb... 

7 

937 B. 

1530 

25 Aug... 

5 

997 B. 

1588 

10 Nov... 

1 

1057 B. 

1647 

27 Jan.... 

4 

938 

1531 

15 Aug... 

3 

998 

1589 

31 Oct... 

6 

1058 

1648 

17 Jan.... 

2 

939 

1532 

3 Aug... 

7 

999 

1590 

20 Oct... 

3 

1059 1 

1649 

5 Jau.... 

6 

940 B. 

1583 

23 July... 

4 

1000 B, 

1591 

9 Oct... 

7 

1060 B. 

1650 

25 Dec ... 

3 

941 

1534 

13 July .. 

2 

1001 

1592 

28 Sept... 

5 

1061 

1650 

15 Dee ... 

1 

942 

1535 

2 July... 

6 

1002 

1593 

17 Sept... 

2 

1062 

1651 

4 Dec ... 

5 

943 B. 

1536 

20 June... 

3 

1003 B. 

1594 

6 Sept... 

6 

1063 B. 

1652 

22 Nov... 

2 

944 

1537 

10 June... 

1 

1004 

1595 

27 Aug... 

4 

1064 

1653 

12 Nov... 

7 

945 

1638 

30 May... 

5 

1005 

1696 

15 Aug... 

1 

1065 

1654 

1 Nov... 

4 
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HIJKA. 

TEAB. 

CHBISTIAN EBA. I 

Hijba 

YEAB. 

OB.ElSlIA2r ERA. jj 


CSBlSIIAir EEA, 

Year. 

Month. 

3ay. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

YEAB. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1066 B. 

1655 

21 Oct.... 

1 

1126 B. 

1714 

6 Jan.... 

4 

1186 B. 

1772 

4 April. 

7 

1067 

1656 

10 Oct.... 

6 

1127 

1715 

27 Dec.... 

2 

1187 

1773 

25 March 

5 

1068 B. 

1657 

29 Sept... 

3 

1128 B. 

1715 

16 Dee.... 

6 

1188 B. 

1774 

14 March 

2 

1069 

1658 

19 Sept... 

1 

1129 

1716 

5 Dec.... 

4 

1189 

1775 

4 March 

7 

1070 

1659 

8 Sept... 

5 

1130 

1717 

24 Nov... 

1 

1190 

1776 

21 Feb... 

4 

1071 B. 

1660 

27 Aug... 

2 

1131 B. 

1718 

13 Nov... 

5 

1191 B. 

1777 

9 Feb... 

1 

1072 

1661 

17 Aug... 

7 

1132 

1719 

3 Nov... 

3 

1192 

1778 

30 Jan.... 

6 

1073 

1662 

6 Aug... 

4 

1133 

1720 

22 Oct... 

7 

1193 

1779 

19 Jan.... 

3 

1074 B. 

1663 

26 July... 

1 

1134 B. 

1721 

11 Oct... 

4 

1194 B. 

1780 

8 Jan.... 

7 

1075 

1664 

15 July... 

6 

1135 

1722 

1 Oct... 

2 

1195 

1780 

28 Dec.,.. 

5 

1076 B. 

1665 

4 July... 

3 

1136 B. 

1723 

20 Sept... 

6 

1196 B. 

1781 

17 Dec.... 

2 

1077 

1666 

24 June . . 

1 

1137 

1724 

9 Sept... 

4 

1197 

1782 

7 Dec.... 

7 

1078 

1667 

13 June.. 

5 

1138 

1725 

29 Ang... 

1 

1198 

1783 

26 Nov... 

4 

1079 B. 

1668 

1 June . . 

2 

1139 B. 

1726 

18 Ang... 

5 

1199 B. 

1784 

14 Nov... 

1 

1080 

1669 

22 May... 

7 

1140 

1727 

8 Aug... 

3 

1200 

1786 

4 Nov... 

6 

1081 

1670 

11 May... 

4 

1141 

1728 

27 

7 

1201 

1786 

24 Oct... 

3 

1082 B. 

1671 

30 April. . 

1 

1142 B. 

1729 

16 July...l 

4 

1202 B. 

1787 

13 Oct... 

7 

1083 

1672 

19 April. . 

6 

1143 

1730 

6 July...' 

2 

1203 

1788 

2 Oct... 

5 

1084 

1673 

8 April. . 

3 

1144 

1731 

25 June..' 

6 

1204 

1789 

2l Sept... 

2 

1085 B. 

1674 

28 Marcli 

7 

1145 B. 

1732 

13 June.. 

3 

1205 B. 

1790 

10 Sept... 

6 

1086 

1675 

18 March 

5 

1146 

1733 

3 Juno. . 

1 

1206 

1791 

31 Ang... 

4 

1087 B. 

1676 

6 March 

2 

1147 B. 

1734 

23 May... 

5 

1207 B. 

1792 

19 Aug... 

1 

1088 

1677 

24 Feb ... 

7 

1148 

1735 

13 May... 

3 

1208 

1793 

9 Aug... 

6 

1089 

1678 

13 Feb ... 

4 

1149 

1736 

1 May... 

7 

1209 

1794 

29 July... 

3 

1090 B. 

1679 

2 Fob... 

1 

1150 B. 

1737 

20 April. . 

4 

1210 B. 

1795 

18 July... 

7 

1091 

1680 

23 Jan.... 

6 

1151 

1738 

10 April.. 

2 

1211 

1796 

7 July... 

5 

1092 

1681 

11 Jan.... 

3 

1152 

1739 

30 March 

6 

1212 

1797 

26 Juno . . 

2 

1093 B. 

1681 

31 Doc.... 

7 

1153 B. 

1740 

18 March 

3 

1213 B. 

1798 

15 June.. 

6 

1094 

1682 

21 Dec.... 

5 

1154 

1741 

8 March 

1 

1214 

1799 

5 June . . 

4 

1095 

1683 

10 Dec.... 

2 

1155 

1742 

25 Feb.... 

5 

1215 

1800 

25 May... 

1 

1096 B. 

1684 

28 Nov... 

6 

1156 B. 

1743 

14 Feb..,. 

2 

1216 B. 

1801 

14 May... 

5 

1097 

1685 

18 Nov... 

4 

1157 

1744 

4 Feb.... 

7 

1217 

1802 

4 May... 

3 

1098 B. 

1686 

7 Nov... 

1 

1158 B, 

1745 

23 Jan.... 

4 

1218 B. 

1803 

23 April. , 

7 

1099 

1687 

28 Oct... 

6 

1159 

1746 

13 Jan.... 

2 

1219 

1804 

12 April.. 

5 

1100 

1688 

16 Oct... 

3 

1160 

1747 

2 J an. . . . 

6 

1220 

1805 

1 April. . 

2 

1101 B. 

1689 

5 Oct... 

7 

1161 B. 

1748 

22 Dec.... 

3 

1221 B. 

1806 

i 21 March 

6 

1102 

1690 

25 Sept... 

5 

1162 

1748 

11 Dec.... 

1 

1222 

1807 

11 March 

4 

1103 

1691 

14 Sept.. 

2 

1163 

1749 

30 Nov... 

5 

1223 

1808 

28 Feb... 

1 

1104 B. 

1692 

2 Sept... 

6 

1164 B. 

1750 

19 Nov... 

2 

1224 B. 

1809 

16 Feb... 

5 

1105 

1693 

23 Aug... 

4 

1165 

1751 

9 Nov... 

7 

1225 

1810 

6 Feb ... 

8 

1106 B. 

1694 

12 Aug... 

1 

1166 B. 

1752 

8NoV.n.5 

4 

1226 B. 

1811 

26 Jan.... 

7 

1107 

1695 

2 Aug... 

6 

1167 

1753 

29 Oct... 

2 

1227 

1812 

16 Jan..., 

5 

1108 

1696 

21 July... 

3 

1168 

1754 

18 Oct... 

6 

1228 

1813 

4 Jan.... 

2 

1109 B. 

1697 

10 July... 

7 

1169 B. 

1755 

7 Oct... 

3 

1229 B. 

1813 

24 Dec.... 

6 

1110 

1698 

30 June.. 

5 

1170 

1756 

26 Sept... 

1 

1230 

1814 

14 Dec.... 

4 

1111 

1699 

19 June .. 

2 

1171 

1757 

15 Sept... 

5 

1231 

1815 

3 Dec.... 

1 

1112 B, 

, 1700 

7 June.. 

6 

1172 B. 

, 1758 

4 Sept... 

2 

1232 B. 

1816 

21 Nov... 

5 

1113 

1701 

28 May... 

4 

1173 

1759 

25 Aug... 

7 

1233 

1817 

11 Nov... 

3 

1114 

1702 

17 May... 

1 

1174 

1760 

13 Aug... 

4 

1234 

1818 

31 Oct... 

7 

1115B. 

, 1703 

6 May... 

5 

1175 B 

, 1761 

2 Aug... 

1 

1235 B. 

1819 

20 Oct... 

4 

1116 

1704 

25 April. , 

3 

1176 

1762 

23 July... 

6 

1236 

1820 

9 Oct... 

2 

1117 B 

. 1705 

14 April., 

7 

1177 B, 

. 1763 

12 July... 

3 

1237 B. 

, 1821 

28 Sept.. 

6 

1118 

1706 

4 April. , 

5 

1178 

1764 

1 July... 

, 1 

1238 

1822 

18 Sept... 

4 

1119 

1707 

24 March 

2 

1179 

1765 

20 June . . 

, 5 

1239 

1823 

7 Sept.. 

1 

1120 B 

. 1708 

12 March 

6 

1180 B 

. 1766 

9 June., 

. 2 

1240 B, 

. 1824 

26 Aug... 

5 

1121 

1709 

2 March 

4 

1181 

1767 

30 May.., 

. 7 

1241 

1825 

16 Aug... 

3 

1122 

1710 

19 Feb .. 

1 

1182 

1768 

18 May.., 

. 4 

1242 

1826 

5 Aug.., 

7 

1123 B 

. 1711 

8 Feb .. 

5 

1183B 

. 1769 

7 May.. 

. 1 

1243 B 

. 1827 

25 July.., 

4 

1124 

1712 

29 Jan... 

3 

1184 

1770 

1 27 April. 

. 6 

1244 

1828 

14 July.., 

2 

1125 

1713 

17 Jan... 

. 7 

1185 

1771 

, 16 April. 

. 3 

1245 

1829 

3 July.., 

6 
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INDIAIT CHEONOLOGICAL TABLES, 


HIJBA 

YEAR. 

Christiait era. 

' Hijra 

1 YEAR. 

1 

CnEISTIAN- ERA. 

Hura 

YEAR. 

CniilSTIAir ERA. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1246 B. 

1830 

22 Juno.. 

3 

1271 

1854 

24 Sept... 

1 

1295 B. 

1878 

0 Jan.... 

7 

1247 

1831 

12 Juno . . 

1 

1272 

1855 

13 Sept... 

5 

1296 

1878 

26 Dee ... 

• 5 

1248 B. 

1832 

31 May... 

5 

1273 B. 

1856 

1 Sept... 

2 

1297 B. 

1879 

15 Dec ... 

2 

1249 

1833 

21 May... 

3 

1274 

1857 

22 Auff... 

7 

1298 

1880 

4 Dec ... 

7 

1250 

1834 

10 May... 

7 

1275 

1858 

11 Aug... 

4 

1299 

1881 

23 Nov... 

4 

1251 B. 

1835 

29 April. . 

4 

1 1276 B. 

1859 

31 July... 

1 

1300 B. 

1882 

12 Nov... 

1 

1252 

1836 

18 April.. 

2 

j 1277 

1860 

20 July... 

6 

1301 

1883 

2 Nov... 

6 

1253 

1837 

7 April. . 

6 

! 1278 B. 

1861 

9 July... 

3 

1302 

1884 

21 Oct.,.. 

3 

1254 B. 

1838 

27 March 

3 

i 1279 

1862 

29 June . . 

1 

1303 B. 

1885 

10 Oct.... 

7 

1255 

1839 

17 March 

1 

i 1280 

1863 

18 June.. 

5 

1301 

1886 

30 Sept... 

5 

1256 B. 

1840 

5 March 

5 

' 1281 B. 

1864 

6 June.. 

2 

1305 

1887 

19 Sept... 

2 

1257 

1841 

23 Feb ... 

3 

; 1282 

1865 

27 May... 

7 

1306 B. 

1888 

7 Sept... 

6 

1258 

1842 

12 Feb.,. 

7 

1283 

1866 

16 May... 

4 

1307 

1889 

28 Aiig... 

4 

1259 B. 

1843 

1 Feb... 

4 

1 1284 B. 

1867 

5 May... 

1 1 

1308 B. 

1800 

17 Aug... 

1 

1260 

1844 

22 Jan..,. 

2 

' 1285 

1868 

24 April. . 

6 i 

1309 

1891 

7 Aug... 

6 

1261 

1845 

10 Jan.... 

6 

1286 B. 

1869 

. 13 April.. 

3 i 

1310 

1892 

26 July... 

3 

1262 B. 

1845 

30 Doc ... 

3 

. 1287 

1870 

! 3 April.. 

1 

1311 B. 

1893 

15 July... 

7 

1263 

1846 

20 Deo ... 

1 

; 1288 

1871 

23 March 

5 

1312 

1894 

5 July... 

5 

1264 

1847 

9 Dec ... 

5 

il2S9B. 

1872 

11 March 

2 

1313 

1895 

24 June.. 

2 

1265 B. 

1848 

27 Nov... 

2 

j 1290 

1873 

j 1 March 

7 

1314B. 

1896 

12 June.. 

6 

1266 

1849 

17 Nov... 

7 

! 1291 

1874 

18Feh... 

4 

1315 

1897 

2 June.. 

4 

1267 B. 

1850 

6 Nov... 

4 

; 1292 B. 

1875 

: 7 Fob... 

1 

1316 B. 

1898 

22 May... 

1 

1268 

1851 

27 Oct.... 

2 

, 1293 

1876 

28 Jan.... 

6 

1317 

1899 

12 May... 

6 

1269 

1852 

15 Oct.... 

6 

; 1294 

1877 

, 16 Jan.... 

3 

1318 

1900 

1 May... 

3 

1270 B. 

1853 

4 Oct.... 

3 

' i 


i 






Note Eegabding the Chronological Tables op the Ilmotj iEiiAS. 

In consequence of the want of width in an octavo page, it has been found necessary 
to break the following table into two parts, instead of exhibiting in one line and view, the 
whole series of the sidereal and hmi-solur geras ; which would have been more convenient for 
reference. In other respects the numbers of the several columns, etc, remain as stated in the 
text. 
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I Soi-AR Year. 



PART I.— HINDU SIDEREAL YEARS. 




I- 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 




^ Ye irs bcginnhig on entrance of 


_d 

iH 

III 


Cyclcs. 



p 



Zodiac. 



t 

'3 

I 

• 

Initial date in Sep- 
tember. 

\i 

1.--. 

j Do. (Tanuil account.) 

> 

1 

p 

& 

A.. 

D. 

First day of ditto. 

1 


Bengali San.* 

Initial date of all 
three in March 
O.S. 

Character of the 

t 

1 

a 02 to 

t! 

Cycle of 1000 yeai 
Parasurama/ bef 
ning in Septenibt 

Cycle of Grahap 
vritlii 

Cycle of Vribspa 
(Bengal account 

B.1600 

Tu. 

4701 

1522 

1007 

Th. 27 

B. 

D. 

(4) 

G. P. 

54 35 

776 

10 

5 

43 

34 

1601 

Th. 

4702 

1523 

1008 

Sa. 28 


(6^ 

10 6 

777 

11 

6 

44 

35 

1602 

Fr. 

4703 

1524 

1009 

Su. 28 


(0) 

25 37 

778 

11 

7 

45 

36 

1603 

Sa. 

4704 

1525 

1010 

Mo. 28 


(1) « 8 

779 

11 

8 

46 

37 

B.1604 

Su. 

4705 

1526 

1011 

Tu. 27 

B. 

(2) 

56 40 

780 

10 

9 

47 

38 

1605 

Tu, 

4706 

1527 

1012 

Th. 28 


U) 

12 11 

781 

10 

10 

48 

39 

1606 

We. 

4707 

1528 

1013 

Fr. 28 


(5) 

27 42 

782 

11 

11 

49 

40 

1607 

Th. 

4708 

1529 

1014 

Sa. 28 


(61 

43 13 

783 

11 

12 

50 

41 

B.1608 

Fr. 

4709 

1530 

1015 

Su. 27 

B. 

(6) 

58 45 

784 

10 

13 

51 

42 

1609 

Su. 

4710 

1531 

1016 

Tu. 28 


(2) 

14 16 

785 

10 

14 

52 

43 

1610 

Mo. 

4711 

1532 

1017 

We. 28 


(6) 

29 47 

786 

11 

15 

53 

44 

1611 

Tu. 

4712 

1533 

1018 

Th. 28 

B. 

(4) 

45 18 

787 

11 

16 

54 

45 

B.1612 

We, 

4713 

1534 

1019 

Sa. 28 


(6) 

0 50 

7S8 

10 

17 

55 

46 

1613 

Fr. 

4714 

1535 

1020 

Su. 28 



16 21 

789 

11 

IS 

56 

47 

1614 

Sa. 

4715 

1536 

1021 

Mo 28 


W 

31 52 

790 

11 

19 

57 

48 

1615 

Su. 

4716 

1537 

1022 

Tu. 28 

B. 

(2' 

47 23 

791 

11 

20 

58 

49 

B.1616 

Mo. 

4717 

1538 

1023 

Th. 28 


(41 

2 56 

792 

.10 

21 

59 

50 

1617 

We. 

4718 

1539 

1024 

Fr. 28 


(5) 

18 26 

793 

11 

22 

60 

51 

1618 

Th. 

4719 

1540 

1025 

Sa. 28 


(61 

33 57 

794 

11 

23 

1 

52 

1619 

Fr. 

4720 

1541 

1026 

Su. 28 

B. 

(0) 

49 28 

795 

11 

24 

2 

53 

B.1620 

Sa. 

4721 

1542 

1027 

Tu. 28 


(2) 

5 0 

796 

11 

25 

3 

54 

1621 

Mo. 

4722 

1543 

1028 

We. 28 


(3) 

20 31 

797 

11 

26 

4 

55 

1622 

Tu. 

4723 

1544 

1029 

Th. 28 


W 

36 2 

798 

11 

27 

5 

56 

1623 

We. 

4724 

1545 

1030 

Fr. 28 

B. 

5) 

61 33 

799 

11 

28 

6 

57 

B.1624 

Th. 

4725 

1546 

1031 

Su. 28 


(0) 

7 5 

800 

11 

29 

7 

58 

1625 

Sa. 

4726 

1547 

1032 

Mo. 28 


(1) 

22 36 

801 

11 

30 

8 

59 

1626 

Su. 

4727 

1548 

1033 

Tu. 28 


(2) 

38 7 

802 

11 

31 

9 

60 

1627 

Mo. 

4728 

1549 

1034 

We. 28 

B. 

(3) 

53 38 

803 

11 

32 

10 

1 

B.1628 

Tu. 

4729 

1550 

1035 

Fr. 28 


(6) 

9 10 

804 

11 

33 

11 

2 

1629 

Th. 

4730 

1551 

1036 

Sa. 28 


[6) 

24 41 

805 

11 

34 

12 

3 

1630 

Fr. 

4731 

1552 

1037 

Su. 28 


(0) 

40 12 

806 

11 

35 

13 

4 

1631 

Sa. 

4732 

1553 

1038 

Mo. 28 

B. 


55 43 

807 

11 

36 

14 

5 

B.1632 

Su. 

4733 

1554 

1039 

We. 28 

( 

3) 

11 15 

808 

11 

37 

15 

6 

1633 

Tu. 

4734 

1555 

1040 

Th. 28 

( 


26 46 

809 

11 

38 

16 

7 

1634 

We. 

4735 

1556 

1041 

Fr. 28 

( 

5) 

42 17 

810 

11 

39 

17 

8 

1635 

Th. 

4736 

1557 

1042 

Sa. 28 

B.( 

^6) 

67 48 

811 

11 

40 

18 

9 

B.1636 

Fr. 

4737 

1558 

1043 

Mo, 28 

( 

1) 

13 20 

812 

11 

41 

19 

10 

1637 

Su. 

4738 

1559 

1044 

Tu. 28 

( 

2) 28 51 

813 

11 

42 

20 

11 

1638 

Mo. 

4739 

1560 

1045 

Wc. 28 

( 

31 

44 22 

814 

11 

43 

21 

12 

1639 

Tu. 

4740 

1561 

1046 

Th. 28 

B.( 

^1 

59 53 

815 

11 

44 

22 

13 

B.1640 

We. 

4741 

1562 

1047 

Sa. 28 


6) 

15 25 

816 

11 

45 

23 

14 

1641 

Fr. 

4742 

1563 

1048 

Su. 28 

B. I 

0) 

30 56 

817 

11 

46 

24 

15 

1642 

Sa. 

4743 

1564 

1049 

Mo. 28 


1) 

46 27 

818 

11 

47 

25 

16 

1643 

Su. 

4744 

1565 

1050 

We. 29 



1 58 

819 

11 

48 

26 

17 

B.1644 

Mo. 

4745 

1566 

1051 

Th. 28 

( 

4 

17 30 

820 

11 

49 

27 

18 

1645 

We. 

4746 

1567 

1052 

Fr. 28 

( 

5) 

33 1 

821 

11 

50 

28 

19 

1646 

Th. 

4747 

1568 

1053 

Sa, 28 

B. ( 

6) 

48 32 

822 

11 

61 

29 

20 

1647 

Fr. 

4748 

1569 

1054 

Mo. 29 

( 

1) 

4 3 

823 

12 

52 

30 

21 

B.1648 

Sa. 

4749 

1570 

1055 

Tu. 28 


2) 

19 35 

824 

11 

53 

31 

22 

1649 

Mo. 

4750 

1571 

1056 

We. 28 

1 

3) 

35 6 

825 

11 

54 

32 

23> 


* ThePasli ymr of Soixfhrm Trflin two years in advance of the Bengali san; it begins on the 10-16 
July, and is now fisi'd lo lii-.' '.i.f.cL drsy, (The table shows the correspondence of Hindd eras with 
European dates.) 

15 
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US’DIAW CnnONOKXJIOAL TADLEfl, 


Sol AH Yuar. 



TAUT I.— HINDU SIDEUEAL YEARS. 




I- 

IT. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Vll. 

vrii. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 



Years Les-iuninj? on entrance of 

'fl.n 


o 

1 


Cyclus. 



i 


Zodiac. 




1 

First ■vreeklv day of dil 

M r-( O 

o ri 

i’ll 

li| 

k 

Cycle of Graliapari- 

ATitlii. 


Do. (Tamul account.) | 

s 

o 

A.D. 

First day of ditto. 

Kali-yug. 

w 

i 

CO 

s 

w 

Initial date of all 
three in March 

O.S. 

k* 

CJ 

5 

“o 

1 

1 

ill 

Initial date in S 
teinhcr. 

Cycle of Vrihspa 
(Bengal account 

1650 

Tu. 

4751 

1572 

1057 

Th. 28 

1). 

B. (4> 

0. P. 

50 37 

826 

11 

55 

33 

24 

1651 

Wo. 

4752 

1573 

1058 

Sa. 29 


6) 

6 8 

827 

12 

56 

34 

25 

B.1652 

Th. 

4753 

1574 

1059 

Su. 28 


01 

21 40 

828 

11 

57 

35 

26 

1653 

Sa. 

4754 

1575 

1060 

Mo. 28 


11 

37 11 

829 

11 

58 

36 

27 

1654 

Su. 

4755 

1576 

1061 

Tu. 28 



52 42 

830 

11 

59 

37 

28 

1655 

Mo. 

4756 

1577 

1062 

Th. 29 

B. 1 


8 13 

831 

12 

60 

38 

29 

B.1656 

Tu. 

4757 

1578 

1063 

Fr. 28 


5) 

23 45 

832 

11 

Cl 

39 

30 

1657 

Th. 

4758 

1579 

1064 

Sa. 28 


0] 

39 16 

833 

11 

62 

40 

31 

1658 

Fr. 

4759 

1580 

1065 

Su. 28 

B.( 

01 

54 47 

834 

11 

63 

41 

32 

1659 

Sa. 

4760 

1581 

1066 

Tu. 29 

2) 

10 18 

835 

12 

64 

42 

33 

B.1660 

Su. 

4761 

1582 

1067 

We. 28 


3) 

25 50 

836 

11 

65 

43 

34 

1661 

Tu. 

4762 

1583 

1068 

Th. 28 


4) 

5) 

41 21 

837 

11 

66 

44 

35 

1662 

Wo. 

4763 

1584 

1069 

Fr. 28 

B. 

56 52 

838 

11 

67 

45 

36 

1663 

Th. 

4764 

1585 

1070 

Su. 29 


01 

12 23 

839 

12 

08 

46 

37 

B.1664 

Fr. 

4765 

1586 

1071 

Mo. 28 


1) 

27 55 

840 

11 

69 

47 

38 

1665 

Su. 

4766 

1587 

1072 

Tu. 28 


21 

43 26 

841 

11 

70 

48 

39 

1666 

Mo. 

4767 

1588 

1073 

We. 28 

B.( 

31 

58 57 

842 

11 

71 

49 

40 

1667 

Tu. 

4768 

1589 

1074 

Fr. 29 


5] 

14 28 

8-13 

12 

72 

50 

41 

B.1668 

Wo. 

4769 

1590 

1075 

Sa. 28 


01 

30 0 

844 

11 

73 

51 

42 

1669 

Fr. 

4770 

1591 

1076 

Su. 28 

B.( 


45 31 

845 

11 

74 

52 

43 

1670 

Sa. 

4771 

J592 

1077 

Tu. 29 


2^ 

1 2 

846 

11 

75 

53 

44 

1671 

Su. 

4772 

1593 

1078 

We. 29 


3; 

1 16 33 

847 

12 

76 

54 

45 

B.1672 

Mo. 

4773 

1594 

1079 

Th. 28 


4 

> 32 5 

848 

11 

77 

65 

46 

1673 

We. 

4774 

1595 

1080 

Fr. 28 

B. 

5' 

) 47 36 

849 

11 

78 

66 

47 

1674 

Th. 

4775 

1596 

1081 

Su. 29 


o; 

) 3 7 

850 

11 

79 

57 

48 

1675 

Fr. 

4776 

1597 

1082 

Mo. 29 


1 

) 18 38 

851 

12 

80 

58 

49 

B.1676 

Sa. 

4777 

1598 

1083 

a?n. 28 


'2' 

) 34 10 

852 

11 

81 

59 

50 

1677 

Mo. 

4778 

1599 

1084 

We. 28 

B. 

3^ 

) 49 41 

853 

11 

82 

CO 

51 

1678 

Tu. 

4779 

1600 

1085 

Fr. 29 


/O' 

) 5 12 

854 

12 

83 

1 

52 

1679 

We. 

4780 

1601 

1086 

Sa. 29 


:6' 

) 20 43 

855 

12 

84 

2 

63 

B.1680 

Th. 

4781 

1602 

1087 

Su. 28 


:o 

) 36 15 

856 

11 

85 

3 

54 

1681 

Sa. 

4782 

1603 

1088 

Mo. 28 

B. 

i: 

) 51 46 

857 

11 

86 

4 

55 

1682 

Su. 

4783 

1604 

1089 

We. 29 


'3 

) 7 17 

858 

12 

87 

5 

56 

1683 

Mo. 

4784 

1605 

1090 

Th. 29 



) 22 48 

859 

12 

88 

6 

57 

B.1684 

Tu. 

4785 

1606 

1091 

Fr 28 



) 38 20 

860 

11 

89 

00 

58 

1685 

Th. 

4786 

1607 

1092 

Sa. 28 

B. 

So; 

) 53 51 

861 

11 

90 

9 

59 

1686 

Fr. 

4787 

1608 

1093 

Mo. 29 



) 9 22 

862 

12 

1 

10 

60 

1687 

Sa. 

4788 

1609 

1094 

Tu. 29 



) 24 53 

863 

12 

2 

11 

1 

B.1688 

Su. 

4789 

1610 

1095 

We. 28 



) 40 25 

864 

11 

3 

12 

2 

1689 

Tu. 

4790 

1611 

1096 

Th. 28 

B. 


) 55 56 

865 

11 

4 

13 

3 

1690 

We. 

4791 

1612 

1097 

Sa. 29 


io! 

) 11 27 

866 

12 

5 

14 

4 

1691 

Th. 

4792 

1613 

1098 

Su. 29 


0' 

26 58 

867 

12 

6 

15 

5 

B.1692 

Fr. 

4793 

1614 

1099 

Mo. 28 


1' 

) 42 30 

868 

11 

7 

16 

6 

1693 

Su. 

4794 

1615 

1100 

Tu. 28 

B. 

(2^ 

58 1 

869 

11 

8 

17 

7 

169i 

Mo. 

4795 

1616 

1101 

Th. 29 


(4' 

13 32 

870 

12 

9 

18 

8 

1695 

Tu. 

4796 

1617 

1102 

Fr. 29 


(5 

) 29 3 

871 

12 

10 

lO- 

9 

B.1696 

We. 

4797 

1618 

1103 

Sa. 28 

B. 

re' 

44 35 

872 

11 

11 

20 

10 

1697 

Fr. 

4798 

1619 

1104 

Mo. 29 


(1’ 

0 6 

873 

11 

12 

21 

11 

1698 

Sa. 

4799 

1620 

1105 

Tu. 29 


(2 

) 15 37 

874 

12 

13 

22 

12 

1699 

Su. 

4800 

1621 

1106 

We. 29 


(3 

) 31 8 

875 

12 

14 

23 

13 
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t SoLAa Yeah. 



PART I.— HINDU SIDEREAL YEARS. 





I. 

II- 

HI. 

lY. 

Y. 

VI. 


YII. 

YIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 



Toai’s beginning on entrance of 


i 


Cycles. 



i 


Zodiac. 




c 

First weekly day of di 

Indian lionr and min 
1 of iSaiikrftnta or Q 
) ters constellation 

Ill 

ll* 

III 
& " 

f i 

c 



Do. (Tainul account.) 

it; 

i 

s 

A.D. 

First day of ditto. 

Kali-yug. 

i 

CO 

i 

CO 

} 

• « 

Initial date of all 
tlu’ce in March 

O.S. 

c 

1 

e 

Initial date in 
teniber. 

1 

C 

c 

1 

1 

Cycle of Yrihspa 
(Bengal accoimt 

B.1700 

Mo. 

4801 

1622 

1107 

Th. 29 

I‘. G. P. 
B. (4) 46 40 

876 

12 

15 

24 

14 

1701 

Wc. 

4802 

1623 

1108 

Sa, 29 


(6) 2 11 

877 

12 

16 

25 

15 

1702 

Th. 

4803 

1624 

1109 

Su. 29 


(0) 17 42 

878 

13 

17 

26 

16 

1703 

Fr. 

4804 

1625 

1110 

Mo. 30 


(1) 13 13 

879 

13 

18 

27 

17 

B.1704 

Sa. 

4805 

1626 

1111 

iTu. 29 

B. (2) 48 45 

880 

12 

19 

28 

18 

1705 

Mo. 

4806 

1627 

1112 

Th. 29 


(4) 4 16 

SSI 

12 

20 

29 

19 

1706 

Tu. 

4807 

1628 

1113 

Fr. 29 


(5) 19 47 

882 

13 

21 

SO 

20 

1707 

We. 

4808 

1629 

1114 

Sa. 30 


(6) 35 18 

883 

13 

22 

31 

21 

B.1708 

Th. 

4809 

1630 

1115 

Su. 29 

B. (0) 60 50 

884 

12 

23 

32 

22 

1709 

Sa. 

4810 

1631 

1116 

Tu. 29 


(2) 6 21 

• 885 

12 

24 

33 

23 

1710 

Su. 

4811 

1632 

1117 

Wo. 29 


(3) 21 52 

8S6 

13 

25 

34 

24 

1711 

Mo. 

4812 

1633 

ms. 

Th. 30 


4) 37 23 

887 

13 

26 

35 

25 

B.1712 

Tu. 

4813 

1634 

1119 

Fr. 29 

B. (5) 52 55 

888 

12 

27 

36 

26 

1713 

Th. 

4814 

1635 

1120 

Su. 29 


(0) 8 26 

889 

13 

28 

37' 

27 

1714 

Fr. 

4815 

1636 

1121 

Mo. 29 


(1) 23 67 

890 

13 

29 

38 

28 

1715 

Sa. 

4816 

1637 

1122 

Tu. 30 


(2) 39 28 

891 

13 

30 

39 

29 

B.1716 

Su. 

4817 

1638 

1123 

We. 29 

I 

1 h) 55 0 

892 

12 

31 

40 

30 

1717 

Tu. 

4818 

1639 

1124 

Fr. 29 


(5) 10 31 

893 

13 

32 

41 

31 

1718 

We. 

4819 

1640 

1125 

Sa. 29 


(6) 26 2 

894 

13 

33 

42 

32 

1719 

Th. 

4820 

1641 

1126 

Su. 30 


(0) 41 33 

895 

13 

34 

43 

33 

B.1720 

Fr. 

4821 

1642 

1127 

Mo. 29 

B. (1)67 5 

896 

12 

35 

44 

34 

1721 

Su. 

4822 

1643 

1128 

We. 29 


(3) 12 36 

897 

13 

36 

45 

35 

1722 

Mo. 

4823 

1644 

1129 

Th. 29 


(4)28 7 

898 

13 

37 

46 

36 

1723 

Tu. 

4824 

1645 

1130 

Fr. 30 


(5) 43 38 

899 

13 

38 

47 

37 

B.1724 

We. 

4825 

1646 

1131 

Sa. 29 

B. (6) 59 10 

900 

12 

39 

48 

38 

1725 

Fr. 

4826 

1647 

1132 

Mo. 29 


(1) 14 41 

901 

13 

40 

49 

39 

1726 

Sa. 

4827 

1648 

1133 

Tu. 30 


(2) 30 12 

902 

13 

41 

50 

40 

1727 

Su. 

4828 

1649 

1134 

We. 30 

B. (3) 46 43 

903 

13 

42 

51 

41 

B.1728 

Mo. 

4829 

1650 

1135 

Fr. 29 


(5) 1 15 

904 

12 

43 

52 

42 

1729 

We. 

4830 

1651 

1136 

Sa. 29 


(6) 16 46 

905 

13 

44 

53 

43 

1730 

Th. 

4831 

1652 

1137 

Su. 30 


(0) 32 17 

906 

13 

4-5 

54 

44 

1731 

Fr. 

4832 

1653 

1138 

Mo. 30 

I 

(1) 47 48 

907 

13 

46 

65 

45 

B.1732 

Sa. 

4833 

1654 

1139 

We. 29 


(3) 3 20 

908 

13 

47 

56 

46 

1733 

Mo. 

4834 

1655 

1140 

Th. 29 


(4) 18 51 

909 

13 

48 

57 

47 

1734 

Tu. 

4835 

1656 

1141 

Fr, 30 


(6) 34 22 

910 

13 

49 

58 

48 

1735 

We. 

4836 

1657 

1142 

Sa. 30 

B. (6) 49 63 

911 

13 

50 

59 

49 

B.1736 

Th. 

4837 

1658 

1143 

Mo. 29 


(1) 5 25 

912 

13 

51 

60 

50 

1737 

Sa, 

4838 

1659 

1144 

Tu. 29 


(2) 20 56 

913 

13 

52 

1 

51 

1738 

Su. 

4839 

1660 

1145 

We. 30 


(3) 36 27 

914 

13 

53 

2 

52 

1739 

Mo. 

4840 

1661 

1146 

Th. 30 

B. (4) 51 68 

915 

13 

64 

3 

53 

B.1740 

Tu. 

4841 

1662 

1147 

Sa. 30 


(6) 7 30 

916 

13 

55 

4 

54 

1741 

Th. 

4842 

1663 

1148 

Su. 29 


(0) 23 1 

917 

13 

56 

.5 

55 

1742 

Fr. 

4843 

1664 

1149 

Mo. 29 


(1) 38 32 

918 

13 

57 

6 

56 

1743 

Sa. 

4844 

1665 

1160 

Tu, 29 

B. (2) 54 3 

919 

13 

58 

7 

57 

B.1744 

Su. 

4845 

1666 

1151 

Th. 30 


(4) 9 35 

920 

13 

69 

8 

58 

1745 

Tu. 

4846 I 

1667 

1152 

Fr. 30 


(6)25 6 

921 

13 

60 

9 

59 

1746 

We. 

4847 

1668 

1153 

Sa. 29 


(6) 40 37 

922 

13 

61 

10 

60 

1747 

Th. 

4848 

1669 

1154 

Su. 29 

B. (0) 56 8 

923 

13 

62 

11 

1 

B.1748 

Fr. 

4849 

1670 

1155 

Tu. 30 1 


(2) 11 40 

924 

13 

63 

12 

2 

1749 

Su. 

4850 

1671 

1156 

We. 29 


(3) 27 11 

925 

13 

64 

13 

3 
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INDIAN CnHONOLOGICAL TADLES. 


PAllT 1.— HINDU SIDKllKAL YDAllS. 


I. I II. I III. IV. y. 



Years beginning on entemee of 
the Sun into Aries of the Sidereal 
Zodiac. 


IX. X. XI. 


i ! '^?§ 

(.-» O « ^"£1 jj g'Xs 


ir* I - III 
11:^ r’" 


1750 Mo. 

1751 Tu. 
B.1752 We. 

1753 Fr. 

1754 Sa. 

1755 Su. 
B.1756 Mo. 

1757 We. 

1758 Th. 

1759 Fr. 
B.1760 Sa. 

1761 Mo. 

1762 Tn. 

1763 We. 
B.1764 Til. 

1765 Sa. 

1766 Sn. 

1767 Mo. 
B.17C8 Tu. 

1769 Th. 

1770 Fr. 

1771 Sa. 
B.1772 Su.- 

1773 Tu. 

1774 We. 

1775 Th. 
B.1776 Fr. 

1777 Su. 

1778 Mcr. 

1779 Tu. 
B.1780 We. 

1781 Fr. 

1782 Sa. 

1783 Su. 
B.1784 Mo. 

1785 We. 

1786 Th. 

1787 Fr. 
B.1788 Sa. 

1789 Mo. 

1790 Tu. 

1791 We. 
B.1792 Th. 

1793 Sa. 

1794 Su. 

1795 Mo. 
B.1796 Tu. 

1797 Th. 

1798 Fr. 

1799 Sa. 


31 21 

32 22 
33 23 

34-5 24 

36 25 

37 26 
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PART I.— HINDU SIDEREAL YEARS. 


IX. X. XI. 


Years beginnias on entrance of 
the Sun into Aries of tbe Sidereal 
Zodiac. 


• CnEISTIAN Y 

p 

First day of ditto. 

Kali-yug. 

1 

1 

1 

g 

w 

Initial date of all 
three in April 
N. S. 

B.1800 Su. 

4901 

1722 

1207 

Th. 

10 

1801 Tr. 

4902 

1723 

1208 

Fr. 

10 

1802 We. 

4903 

1724 

1209 

Su. 

11 

1803 Th. 

4904 

1725 

1210 

Mo. 

11 

B.1804 Fr. 

4905 

1726 

1211 

Tu. 

10 

1805 Su. 

4906 

1727 

1212 

We. 

10 

1806 Mo. 

4907 

1728 

1213 

Fr. 

11 

1807 Tu. 

4908 

1729 

1214 

Sa. 

11 

B.1808 We. 

4909 

1730 

1215 

Su. 

10 

1809 Fr. 

4910 

1731 

1216 

Mo. 

10 

1810 Sa. 

4911 

1732 

1217 

We. 

11 

1811 Su. 

4912 

1733 

1218 

Th. 

11 

B.1812 Mo. 

4913 

1734 

1219 

Fr. 

10 

1813 We. 

4914 

1735 

1220 

Su. 

11 

1814 Th. 

4915 

1736 

1221 

Mo. 

11 

1815 Fr. 

4916 

1737 

1222 

Tu. 

11 

B.1816 Sa. 

4917 

1738 

1223 

We. 

10 

1817 Mo. 

4918 

1739 

1224 

Fr. 

11 

1818 Tu. 

4919 

1740 

1225 

Sa. 

11 

1819 We. 

4920 

1741 

1226 

Su. 

11 

B.1820 Th. 

4921 

1742 

1227 

Mo. 

10 

1821 Sa. 

4922 

1743 

1228 

We. 

11 

1822 Su. 

4923 

1744 

1229 

Th. 

11 

1823 Mo. 

4924 

1745 

1230 

Fr. 

11 

B.1824 Tu. 

4925 

1746 

1231 

Sa. 

10 

1825 Th. 

4926 

1747 

1232 

Mo. 

11 

1826 Fr. 

4927 

1748 

1233 

Tu. 

11 

1827 Sa. 

4928 

1749 

1234 

We. 

11 

B.1828 Su. 

4929 

1750 

1235 

Th. 

10 

1829 Tu. 

4930 

1751 

1236 

Sa. 

11 

1830 We. 

4931 

1752 

1237 

Su. 

11 

1831 Th. 

4932 

1753 

1238 

Mo. 

11 

B.1832 Fr. 

4933 

1754 

1239 

Tu. 

10 

1833 Su. 

4934 

1755 

1240 

Th. 

11 

1834 Mo. 

4935 

1756 

1241 

Fr. 

11 

1835 Tu. 

4936 

1757 

1242 

Sa. 

11 

B.1836 We. 

4937 

1758 

1243 

Su. 

10 

1837 Fr. 

4938- 

1759 

,1244 

Tu. 

11 

1838 Sa. 

4939 

1760 

1245 

We. 

11 

1839 Su. 

4940 

1761 

1246 

Th. 

11 

B.1840 Mo. 

4941 

1762 

1247 

Fr. 

10 

1841 We. 

4942 

1763 

1248 

Su. 

11 

1842 Th. 

4943 

1764 

1249 

Mo. 

11 

1843 Fr. 

4944 

1765 

1250 

Tu. 

11 

B.1844 Sa. 

4945 

1766 

1251 

Th. 

11 

1845 Mo. 

4946 

1767 

1252 

Fr. 

11 

1846 Tu. 

4947 

1768 

1253 

Sa. 

11 

1847 We. 

4948 

1769 

1254 

Su. 

11 

B.1848 Th. 

4949 

1770 

1255 

Tu. 

11 

1849 Sa. 

4950 

1771 

1256 

We. 

11 
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INDIAir OirEONOI.OGIOAL TABr.TiJS. 


SoLAtt Tear. | 








I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 



Years beffinnmpf on entrance of 

C.-.n A ...'nu nf 

c 

in 


Cvenna, 



i 


Zodiac. 




«i-i 



0* 

i 



s 

s 

A. D. 

First day of ditto. 

eib 

1 

1 

ca 

Bcngdll San. 

Initial date of all 
three in April 
N.S. 

i 1 
t ^ 

£ s 

1 “ 
1 .S 

o 

■J Indian hour and 
[ of .Sanliranta,c 
) ters constellat] 

Cycle of 1000 year 
Parasurama, he 
ning in Septemb 

Initial date in £ 
tember. 

Cycle of Grahap 
Ti'ithi. 

Cycle of Vrihspa 
(Bengal accounl 

i 

u 

0 
a 

1 
i 

1850 

Su. 

4951 

1772 

1257 

Th. 11 

D. 

G. P. 
34 47 

26 

15 

75 

55 

44 

1851 

Mo. 

4952 

1773 

1258 

Fr. 11 

B. M 

50 18 

27 

15 

76 

56 

45 

B.1852 

Tu. 

4953 

1774 

1259 

Su. 11 

(0^ 

5 50 

28 

15 

77 

57 

46 

1853 

Th. 

4954 

1775 

1260 

Mo. 11 

(1 

21 21 

29 

15 

78 

58 

47 

1854 

Fr. 

4955 

1776 

1261 

Tu. 11 

(‘-^1 

36 52 

30 

15 

79 

59 

48 

1855 

Sa. 

4956 

1777 

1262 

We. 11 

B. (35 

52 23 

31 

15 

80 

60 

49 

B.1856 

Sii. 

4957 

1778 

1263 

Fr. 11 

(51 

7 55 

32 

15 

81 

1-2 

50 

1857 

Tu. 

4958 

1779 

1264 

Sa. 11 

(G' 

23 20 

33 

15 

82 

3 

51 

1858 

We. 

4959 

1780 

1265 

Su. 11 

o; 

38 57 

34 

15 

83 

4 

52 

1859 

Th. 

4960 

1781 

1266 

Mo. 11 

B. (1 

54 28 

35 

15 

84 

5 

53 

B.1860 

Fr. 

4961 

1782 

1267 

Wc.ll 

* 

10 0 

36 

15 

85 

6 

54 

1861 

Su. 

4962 

1783 

1268 

Th. 11 


25 31 

37 

15 

86 

7 

55 

1862 

Mo. 

4963 

1784 

1269 

Fr. 11 

¥ 

41 2 

38 

15 

87 

8 

56 

1863 

Tu. 

4964 

1785 

1270 

Sa. 11 

B. (0 

56 33 

39 

15 

88 

9 

57 

B.1864 

We. 

4965 

1786 

1271 

Mo. 11 

¥ 

12 5 

40 

15 

80 

10 

58 

1865 

Fr. 

4966 

1787 

1272 

Tu. 11 


27 36 

41 

15 

90 

11 

69 

1866 

Sa. 

4967 

1788 

1273 

We. 11 

b 

43 7 

42 

15 

1 

12 

CO 

1867 

Su. 

4968 

1789 

1274 

Th. 11 

B. (4 

58 38 

43 

15 

2 

13 

1 

B.18C8 

Mo. 

4969 

1790 

1275 

Sa. 11 

(C 

14 10 

44 

15 

8 

14 

2 

1869 

We. 

4970 

1791 

1276 

Su. 11 

(0 

29 41 

45 

15 

4 

15 

3 

1870 

Th. 

4971 

1792 

1277 

Mo, 11 

B. h 

45 12 

46 

15 

5 

IG 

4 

1871 

Fr. 

4972 

1793 

1278 

We. 12 

(3 

0 43 

47 

15 

6 

17 

5 

B.1872 

Sa. 

4973 

1794 

1279 

Th, 11 

(4* 

16 15 

48 

15 

7 

18 

6 

1873 

Mo. 

4974 

1795 

1280 

Fr. 11 


31 46 

49 

15 

8 

19 

7 

1874 

Tu, 

4975 

1796 

1281 

Sa. 11 

B. (6‘ 

47 17 

50 

15 

9 

20 

8 

1875 

We. 

4976 

1797 

1282 

Mo. 12 

(1* 

2 48 

51 

15 

10 

21 

9 

B.1876 

Th. 

4977 

1798 

1283 

Tu. 11 

b 

18 20 

52 

15 

11 

22 

10 

1877 

Sa. 

4978 

1799 

1284 

We, 11 

¥ 

33 51 

53 

15 

12 

23 

11 

1878 

Su. 

4979 

1800 

1285 

Th. 11 

B. (4* 

49 22 

54 

15 

13 

24 

12 

1879 

Mo. 

4980 

1801 

1286 

Sa. 12 

6' 

4 53 

55 

16 

14 

25 

13 

B.1880 

Tu. 

4981 

1802 

1287 

Sa. 11 

¥ 

20 25 

56 

15 

15 

26 

14 

1881 

Th. 

4982 

1803 

1288 

Mo. 11 

¥ 

35 56 

57 

15 

16 

27 

15 

1882 

Fr. 

4983 

1804 

1289 

Tu. 11 

B. 2* 

51 27 

58 

15 

17 

28 

16 

1883 

Sa. 

4984 

1805 

1290 

Th. 12 * 

¥ 

) G 58 

59 

16 

18 

29 

17 

B.1884 

Su. 

4985 

1806 

1291 

Fr. 11 1 

¥ 

) 22 30 

CO 

15 

19 

30 

18 

1885 

Tu. 

4986 

1807 

1292 

Sa. 11 

¥ 

) 38 1 

61 

15 

20 

31 

19 

1886 

We. 

4987 

1808 

1293 

Su. 11 

B. 0^ 

) 53 32 

62 

15 

21 

32 

20 

1887 

Th. 

4988 

1809 

1294 

Tu. 12 

2' 

) 9 3 

63 

16 

22 

33 

21 

B.1888 

Fr. 

4989 

1810 

1295 

Wo. 11 1 

¥ 

) 24 35 

64 

15 

23 

34 

22 

1889 

Su. 

4990 

1811 

1296 

Th. 11 

¥ 

) 40 6 

65 

15 

24 

35 

23 

1890 

Mo. 

4991 

1812* 

1297 

Fr. 11 

B. ¥ 

) 55 37 

66 

15 

25 

36 

24 

1891 

Tu. 

4992 

1813 

1298 

Su. 12 

(O' 

) 11 8 

67 

16 

26 

37 

25 

B.1892 

We. 

4993 

1814 

1299 

Mo, 11 

h' 

) 26 40 

68 

15 

27 

38 

26 

1893 

Fr. 

4994 

1815 

1300 

Tu. 11 

(2' 

) 42 11 

69 

15 

28 

39 

27 

1894 

Sa. 

4995 

1816 

1301 

We. 11 

B. (3“ 

) 57 42 

70 

15 

29 

40 

28 

1895 

Su. 

4996 

1817 

1302 

Fr. 12 

¥ 

) 13 13 

71 

16 

30 

41 

29 

B.1896 

Mo. 

4997 

1818 

1303 

Sa. 11 

¥ 

) 28 45 

72 

15 

31 

42 

30 

1897 

We. 

. 4998 

1819 

1304 

Su. 11 

¥ 

44 16 

73 

15 

32 

43 

31 

1898 

Th. 

4999 

1820 

1305 

Mo. 11 

B. (1 

59 47 

74 

15 

33 

44 

32 

1899 

Fr. 

5000 

1821 

1306 

We. 12 

¥ 

) 15 18 

75 , 

16 

34 

45 

33 

1900 

Sa, 

5001 

1822 

1307 

Th. 12 

¥ 

) 30 15 

76 

16 

35 j 

46 

34 
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PART II.— LUNI-SOI/AR YEAR. | 

I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


XIX. 



Wll 

a B s5- 

Sg- S3 

fiisl 

ii 

P-i 

Si) s CO 

!ii 

ill 

ill 

ill 

e 

^ Date of the last mean 
*=* conjunction of ©and 

“ 3) , whence the new 

g luni-solar year com- 

M mences. 

Same date in llindd Sidereal 
month Cliaitra. (civ. acct.) 

Number of days in the Side- 
real month Chaitra. 

Buddhist EiiA'of India, Cey- 
lon, Ava, Siam, etc. 

Burmese Vulgar Era (used 
also in Arracan, etc.) 

Chihess Eua. 

Year of the Cycle of 60. 

Approximate commencement 
from the new moon next 
before © enters ^ in old 
style. 

Years in which intercalary 
months are introduced. 

s 

A.D. 

1 

1 

all 

B.1600 

4701 

1657 

1008 

A.S. 

We. 5 Mar. 

8 

30 

2143 

962 

©37 

3 Feb. 


1601 

4702 

1658 

1009 


Mo. 23 Mar. 

26 

30 

2144 

963 

^38 

23 Jan. 


1602 

4703 

1659 

1010 


Sa. 13 Mar, 

16 

30 

2145 

964 

*^39 

13 Jan. 

* 

1603 

4704 

1660 

1011 

A.A. 

We. 2 Mar. 

5 

31 

2146 

965 

;h40 

31 Jan. 


B.1604- 

4705 

1661 

1012 


Tu. 20 Mar. 

23 

30 

2147 

966 

H41 

21 J an. 

* 

1605 

4706 

1662 

1013 


Sa. 9 Mar. 

12 

30 

2148 

967 

^42 

7 Feb. 


1606 

4707 

1663 

1014 

A.y. 

Th. 27 Feb. 

2 

30 

2149 

968 

*^43 

28 J an. 


1607 

4708 

1664 

1015 


We. 18 Mar. 

21 

31 

2150 

969 

44 

18 Jan. 

* 

B.1608 

4709 

1665 

1016 

A.B. 

Su. 6 Mar. 

9 

30 

2151 

970 

45 

5 Feb. 


1609 

4710 

1666 

1017 


Sa. 25 Mar. 

28 

30 

2152 

971 

46 

25 Jan. 


1610 

4711 

1667 

1018 


We. 14 Mar. 

17 

30 

2153 

972 

47 

14 Jan. 

* 

1611 

4712 

1668 

1019 

A.S. 

Mo. 4 Mar. 

7 

31 

2154 

973 

48 

2 Feb. 


B.1612 

4713 

1669 

1020 


Su. 22 Mar. 

25 

30 

2155 

974 

49 

23 Jan. 

* 

1613 

4714 

1670 

1021 


Th. 11 Mar. 

14 

30 

2156 

975 

50 

9 Feb. 


1614 

4715 

1671 

1022 

A.J. 

Mo. 28 Feb. 

3 

31 

2157 

976 

51 

29 Jan. 


1615 

4716 

1672 

1023 


Su. 19 Mar. 

22 

31 

2158 

977 

52 

19 J an. 

* 

B.1616 

4717 

1673 

1024 

A.O. 

Fr. 8 Mar. 

11 

30 

2159 

978 

53 

7 Fob. 


1617 

4718 

1674 

1025 


We. 26 Mar. 

29 

30 

2160 

979 

64 

26 Jan. 


1618 

4719 

1675 

1026 


Mo. 16 Mar. 

19 

31 

2161 

980 

55 

15 Jan. 

* 

1619 

4720 

1676 

1027 

A.S. 

Fr, 5 Mar. 

$ 

81 

2162 

981 

56 

3 Feb. 


B.1620 

4721 

1677 

1028 


Th. 23 Mar, 

26 

30 

2163 

982 

57 

24 Jan. 

* 

1621 

4722 

1678 

1029 


Mo. 12 Mar. 

15 

30 

2164 

983 

58 

10 Feb. 


1622 

4723 

1679 

1030 

A.A. 

Sa. 2 Mar. 

5 

31 

2165 

984 

59 

31 Jan. 


1623 

4724 

1680 

1031 


Fr. 21 Mar. 

24 

31 

2166 

985 

60 

21 Jan. 

« 

B.1624 

4725 

1681 

1032 


Tu, 9 Mar. 

12 

30 

2167 

986 

1 

8 Feb. 


1625 

4726 

1682 

1033 

A.V. 

Sa. 26 Feb. 

1 

30 

2168 

987 


27 Jan. 


1626 

4727 

1683 

1034 


Fr, 17 Mar. 

20 

31 

2169 

988 

o 3 

17 Jan. 

* 

1627 

4728 

1684 

1035 

A,B. 

We. 7 Mar. 

9 

30 

2170 

989 

Hi 4 

5 Feb. 


B.1628 

4729 

1685 

1036 


Tu. 25 Mar. 

28 

30 

2171 

990 

K 5 

26 Jan. 


1629 

4730 

1686 

1037 


Sa, 14 Mar. 

17 

30 

2172 

991 

ti ® 

14 Jan. 

w 

1630 

4731 

1687 

1038 

A.S. 

We. 3 Mar. 

6 

31 

2173 

992 

n 7 

iFeb. 


1631 

4732 

1688 

1039 


Tu. 22 Mar. 

24 

30 

2174 

993 

8 

22 Jan. 

« 

B.1632 

4733 

1689 

1040 


Su. 11 Mar. 

14 

30 

2175 

994 

9 

10 Feb. 


1633 

4734 

1690 

1041 

A.J. 

Th. 28 Feb. 

3 

SO 

2176 

995 

10 

29 Jan. 


1634 

4735 

1091 

1042 


We. 19 Mar. 

22 

31 

2177 

996 

11 

19 Jan. 


1635 

4736 

1692 

1043 

A.O. 

Su. 8 Mar. 

10 

30 

2178 

997 

12 

6 Feb. 


B.1636 

4737 

1693 

1044 


Sa. 26 Feb. 

29 

30 

2179 

998 

13 

27 Jan. 


1637 

4738 

1694 

1045 


Th. 16 Mar. 

19 

30 

2180 

999 

14 

16 Jan. 

« 

1638 

4739 

1695 

1046 

A.S. 

Mo. 5 Mar. 

8 

31 

2181 

1000 

15 

3 Feb. 


1639 

4740 

1696 

1047 


Su. 24 Mar. 

26 

30 

2182 

1001 

16 

24 Jan. 


B.1640 

4741 

1697 

1048 


Th. 12 Mar. 

15 

30 

2183 

1002 

17 

13 Jan. 

« 

1641 

4742 

1698 

1049 

A.A. 

Tu. 2 Mar. 

5 

31 

2184 

1003 

18 

31 Jan. 


1642 

4743 

1699 

1050 


Su. 20 Mar. 

23 

31 

2185 

1004 

19 

20 Jan. 

* 

1643 

4744 

1700 

1051 


Fr. 10 Mar. 

12 

30 j 

2186 

1005 

20 

8 Feb. 


B.1644 

4745 

1701 

1052 

A.V. 

Th. 27 Feb. 

1 

30 

2187 

1006 

21, 

28 Jan. 


1645 

4746 

1702 

1053 


Mo. 17 Mar. 

20 

31 

2188 

1007 

22 

17 Jan. 

« 

1646 

4747 

1703 

1054 

A.B. 

Fr. 6 Mar. 

9 

31 

2189 

1008 

23 

4 Feb. 


1647 

4748 

1704 

1055 


Th. 25 Mar. 

27 

30 

2190 

1009 

24 

25 Jan. 


B.1648 

4749 

1705 

1056 


Tu. 14 Mar. 

17 

30 

2191 

lOlO' 

25 

15 Jan. 

* 

1649 

4760 

1706 

1057 

A.S. 

Sa. 3 Mar. 

6 

31 

2192 

1011 

26 

IFeb. 



(Tli’s tnVo Inp'Iv.'lr*! "R^irmosp Imi-^rt’nr era, wliidh accords with the Hindd, and the Chinese, which begins one 
irw-iii: (,sri-!'< r.' Ti i’ <,:* On‘"»T nirp<»w nn’T'priMl’y with the Fash; bat its dmsions are solar, 

'.in’ '.ii. !i-' i: i ' m -.;.'-. VI. Li.:i \ A.i(' >i'-, .'ifroi- 'ihici. ir .iM.iy.- oiu- ■i.sj' earlier than the latter. 
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INDIA3T CJIKOXOLOGICAL TABLES. 






PART 11.— LUNI-SOLAH 

YEAR. 





I. 

XII. 

XITI. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


XYII 

XVIH. 

XIX. 


1 

5 

w 

A. D. 

Begins on the nevr 
moon occurzing 
next before the 
1st Visaklia of 
the Sidereal year. 

Begins on the 1st of 
the lunar mouth 
As^rin, 

Character of the year, and 
initial of Adhik or ‘ lound ’ 
month, in intercalar}’' year. 
(See p. 17G.) 

Pli 

vSiu 

es cj 

- rt e, 
aj.2 S; 

S'? ? ^ 

es Sj 

P 

Old Stylk. 

Same date in nindO Sidereal 
month Chaitra. (eiv. aeet.) 

Number of days in the Side- 
real month Chaitra. 

a 

ef 

reJ ^ 

° I 
!■! 
a > 

is' 

1® 

p 

■tJ 

.E 

£? 

ii 

H 

13 

P 

d 

cs 

•3 

Ci 

*3 

if 

Ift “w 

M ® 

H S 
O 

Approximate eonimenecmcnt 
from the new moon next 
before O entoi-s ^ m old 
style. 

Tears in which intercalaxy 
months are iuti'oduced. I 

Kaliyug. 

Samvat. 

Fasli of 
Upper 
India. 

1650 

4751 

1707 

1058 


Br. 22 Mar. 

24 

30 

2193 

1012 

27 

22 Jan. 

* 

1651 

4752 

1708 

1059 


Tu. 11 Mar. 

13 

30 

2194 

1013 

28 

9 Fob. 


B.1652 

4753 

1709 

1060 

A.J. 

Su. 29 Fob 

3 

30 

2195 

1014 

29 

30 Jan. 


1653 

4754 

1710 

1061 


Sa. 19 Mar. 

22 

31 

2190 

1015 

30 

19 Jail. 

* 

1654 

4755 

1711 

1062 

A.O. 

We. 8 Mar. 

10 

30 

2197 

1010 

31 

6 Feb. 


1655 

4756 

1712 

1063 


Tu. 27 Mar. 

29 

30 

2198 

1017 

32 

27 Jan. 


B.1656 

4757 

1713 

1064 


Ra. 15 Mar. 

18 

30 

2199 

1018 

33 

10 Jan. 

* 

1657 

4758 

1714 

1065 

A.S. 

Th. 5 Mar. 

8 

31 

2200 

1019 

34 

3 Fob. 


1658 

4759 

1715 

1066 


Tu 23 Mar. 

25 

30 

2201 

1020 

35 

23 Jan. 


1659 

4760 

1716 

1067 


Su. 13 Mar. 

15 

30 

2202 

1021 

30 

13 J an. 


B.1660 

4761 

1717 

1068 

A.A. 

Tb. 1 Mar. 

4 

30 

2203 

1022 

37 

31 Jan. 


1661 

4762 

1718 

1069 


Wo. 20 Mur. 

23 

31 

2204 

1023 

38 

20 Jan. 

* 

1662 

4763 

1719 

1070 


Su. 9 Mar. 

11 

30 

2205 

1024 

39 

7 Fob. 


1663 

4764 

1720 

1071 

A.V. 

Th. 26 Feb. 

1 

30 

2200 

1025 

40 

28 Jan. 


B.1664 

4765 

1721 

1072 


Th. 17 Mtir. 

20 

30 

2207 

1020 

41 

18 Jun. 

* 

1665 

4766 

1722 

1073 

A.B. 

Mo. 6 Mar. 

9 

31 

2208 

1027 

42 

4 Feb. 


1666 

4767 

1723 

1074 


Su. 25 Mar. 

27 

30 

2209 

1028 

43 

25 J an. 


1667 

4768 

1724 

1075 


Th. 14 Mar. 

16 

30 

2210 

1029 

44 

14 Jan. 

* 

B.1668 

4769 

1725 

1076 

A.S. 

Tu. 3 Mar. 

6 

31 

2211 

1030 

45 

2 Fob. 


1669 

4770 

1726 

1077 


Mo. 22 Mar. 

25 

31 

2212 

1031 

40 

22 Jan. 


1670 

4771 

1727 

1078 


Fr. 11 Mar. 

13 

30 

2213 

1032 

47 

9 Fob. 


1671 

4772 

1728 

1079 

A.J, 

Tu. 28 Feb. 

2 

30 

2214 

1033 

48 

29 Jan. 


B.1672 

4773 

1729 

1080 


Mo. 18 Mar. 

21 

31 

2215 

1034 

49 

19 Jan. 

* 

1673 

4774 

1730 

1081 

A,C. 

Sa. 8 Mar. 

11 

31 

2210 

1035 

50 

6 Feb. 


1674 

4775 

1731 

1082 


Fr, 27 Mar. 

29 

30 

2217 

1030 

51 

27 Jan. 


1675 

4776 

1732 

1083 


Tu. 16 Mar. 

18 

30 

2218 

1037 

52 

10 Jan. 

* 

B.1676 

4777 

1733 

1084 

A.S. 

Sa. 4 Mar, 

7 

31 

2219 

1038 

53 

3 Fob. 


1677 

4778 

1734 

1085 


Fr. 23 Mar. 

26 

31 

2220 

1039 

54 

23 Jan. 


1678 

4779 

1735 

1086 


We, 13 Mar. 

15 

30 

2221 

1040 

55 

13 Jan. 

* 

1679 

4780 

1736 

1087 

A.A. 

Su. 2 Mar, 

4 

30 

2222 

1041 

56 

31 Jan. 


B.1680 

4781 

1737 

1088 


Sa. 20 Mar. 

23 

31 

2223 

1042 

57 

21 Jan. 

* 

1681 

4782 

1738 

1089 

A.C.A,i 

We. 9 Mar. 

11 

30 

2224 

1043 

58 

7 Fob. 


1682 

4783 

1739 

1090 


Tu. 23 Mar. 

30 

30 

2225 

1044 

59 

28 Jun. 


1683 

4784 

1740 

1091 


Sa. 17 Mar. 

19 

30 

2220 

1045 

60 

17 Jan. 


B.1684 

4785 

1741 

1092 

A,B. 

Th. 6 Mar. 

9 

31 

2227 i 

1040 


5 Fob, 


1685 

4786 

1742 

1093 


We. 25 Mar. 

27 

30 

2228 1 

1047 

2 

25 Jan. 


1686 

4787 

1743 

1094 


Su. 14 Mar. 

16 

30 

2229 

1048 

3 

14 Jun. 

* 

1687 

4788 

1744 

1095 

A.A. 

Th. 3 Mar. 

5 

30 

2230 

1049 

>: 4 

1 Feb. 


B.1688 

4789 

1745 

1096 


We. 21 Mar. 

24 

31 

2231 

1050 

5 5 

22 Jan. 


1689 

4790 

1746 

1097 


Mo. 11 Mar. 

13 

30 

2232 

1051 


9 Feb. 


1690 

4791 

1747 

1098 

A.T. 

Fr. 26 Feb, 

2 

30 

2233 

1062 

^ 7 

28 Jan. 


1691 

4792 

1748 

1099 


Th. 19 Mar. 

21 

30 

2234 

1053 

8 

19 Jan. 

* 

B.1692 

4793 

1749 

1100 

A.B. 

Mo, 7 Mar. 

10 

31 

2235 

1054 

9 

6 Feb. 


1693 

4794 

1750 

1101 


Su. 26 Mar. 

28 

30 

2230 

1055 

10 

26 J an. 


1694 

4795 

1751 

1102 


Fr. 16 Mar, 

18 

30 

2237 

1056 

11 

10 Jan. 

« 

1695 

4796 

1752 

1103 

A.S. 

Tu. 5 Mar. 

7 

30 

2238 

1057 

12 

3 Feb. 


B.1696 

4797 

1753 

1104 


Mo. 23 Mar. 

26 

31 

2239 

1058 

13 

24 Jan. 


1697 

4798 

1754 

1105 


Fr. 12 Mar. 

14 

30 

2240 

1069 

14 

10 Feb. 


1698 

4799 

1755 

1106 

A.J. 

We. 2 Max. 

4 

30 

2241 

1060 

15 

31 Jan. 


1699 

4800 

1756 

1107 


Tu. 21 Mar. 

23 

1 

31 

2242 

1061 

16 

21 Jan 

« 


1 In the current year K. T. 4783, the months Chaitra and Aswina are repeated, and the month Agrahaiia 
feshaya or expunged. " 



Begins on tie new ■ 
moon occurring 
next iefore tie 
1st Visakia of 



16 


Tears in whici intercalary 
montis are introduced. 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 






PART II.— LUNI-SOLAR 

YEAR. 





I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

X^^. 


XVII. 

X^^II. 

XIX. 


1 

1 

A.D. 

Begins on the new 
moon occurring 

Ist 'Visakha of 
the Sidereal year. 

Begins on the 1st of 
the Imiar mouth 
Aswin. 

Character of the year, and 
initial of Adhik or * lound* 
month, in intercalary year. 
(See p. 175.) 

s a fl o 

Si’S? 

P 

Ntcw Style. 

Same date in Hindd Sidereal 
month Chaitra. (eiv. acct.) 

Number of days in the Side- 
real month Chaiti-a. 

Bi’ddhi.st Era of India, Cey- 
lon, Ava, Siam, etc. 

Burmese Vulgar Era (used 
also in Arracan, etc.) 

Chinese Era. 

V'car of the Cycle of 60. 

Ascertained commencement^ 
from the new moon next 
before O enters ^ in new 
style. 

Intercalary Year and No. of 
intercalated month. | 

Kaliyug. 

Samvat. 

Fasli of 
Upper 
India. 

1760 

4851 

1807 

1158 


Mo. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2293 

1112 

42 

8Feh. 


1751 

4852 

1808 

1159 


Sa. 27 Mar. 

17 

30 

2294 

1113 

^ 8 

28 Jan. 

5 

B;1762 

4853 

1809 

1160 

A.A. 

"VVe. 15 Mar. 

6 

30 

2205 

1114 

9 

15 Feb. 


1753 

4854 

1810 

1161 


Tu. 3 Apr. 

25 

30 

2296 

1115 

>^10 

4 Fob. 


1754 

4855 

1811 

1162 


Sa. 23 Mar. 

15 

31 

2297 

1116 

f-iU 

24 Jan. 

4 

1755 

4856 

1812 

1163 

A.y. 

Th. 13 Mar. 

3 

30 

2298 

1117 

.^12 

12 Feb. 


B.1756 

4857 

1813 

1164 


Tu. 30 Mar. 

21 

30 

2299 

1118 

13 

1 Feb. 

9 

1757 

4858 

1814 

1165 

A.B. 

Su. 20 Mar 

11 

31 

2300 

1119 

14 

19 Fob. 


1758 

4859 

1815 

1166 


Sa. 8 Apr. 

30 

31 

2301 

1120 

15 

9 Fob. 


1759 

4860 

1816 

1167 


"Wo. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2302 

1121 

16 

30 Jan. 

6 

B.1760 

4861 

1817 

1168 

A.S. 

Su. 16 Mar. 

7 

30 

2303 

1122 

17 

18 Feb. 


1761 

4862 

1818 

1169 


Sa. 4 Apr. 

26 

31 

2304 

1123 

18 

6 Feb. 


1762 

4863 

1819 

1170 


Th. 25 Mar. 

16 

31 

2305 

1124 

19 

26 Jan. 

5 

1763 

4864 

1820 

1171 

A.jr. 

Mo. 14 Mar. 

4 

30 

2306 

1125 

20 

14 Feb. 


B.1764 

4865 

1821 

1172 


Su. 1 Apr. 

23 

30 

2307 

1126 

21 

3 Fob. 


1765 

4866 

1822 

1173 


Th. 21 Mar. 

12 

31 

2308 

1127 

22 

21 Jan. 

2 

1766 

4867 

1823 

1174 

A.C. 

Tu. 11 Mar. 

1 

30 

2309 

1128 

23 

9 Feb. 


1767 

4868 

1824 

1175 


Mo. 30 Mar. 

20 

30 

2310 

1129 

24 

30 Jan. 

7 

B.1768 

4869 

1825 

1176 

A.S. 

Fr. 18 Mar. 

9 

30 

2311 

1130 

25 

17 Feb. 


1769 

4870 

1826 

1177 


Th. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2312 

1181 

20 

6 Fob. 


1770 

4871 

1827 

1178 


Mo. 26 Mar. 

16 

30 

2313 

1132 

27 

26 Jan. 

5 

1771 

4872 

1828 

1179 

A.A. 

Sa. 16 Mar. 

G 

30 

2314 

1133 

28 

14 Fob. 


B.1772 

4873 

1829 

1180 


Fr. 3 Apr. 

25 

30 

2315 

1134 

29 

3 Feb. 


1773 

4874 

1830 

1181 


Tu 23 Mar. 

14 

31 

2316 

1135 

30 

22 Jan. 

3 

1774 

4875 

1831 

1182 

A.V. 

Sa. 12 Mar. 

2 

30 

2317 

1136 

31 

10 Feb. 


1775 

4876 

1832 

1183 


Fr. 31 Mar. 

21 

30 

2318 

1137 

32 

30 J an. 

10 

B.1776 

4877 

1833 

1184 

A‘.B. 

"We. 20 Mar. 

10 

30 

2319 

1138 

33 

18 Feb. 


1777 

4878 

1834 

1185 


Mo. 7 Apr. 

29 

31 

2320 

1139 

34 

7 Feb. 


1778 

4879 

1835 

1186 


Sa. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2321 

1140 

35 

27 Jan. 

6 

1779 

4880 

1836 

1187 

A.S. 

"We. 17 Mar. 

7 

30 

2322 

1141 

36 

15 Feb. 


B.1780 

4881 

1837 

1188 


Tu. 4 Apr. 

26 

30 

2323 

1142 

37 

5 Feb. 


1781 

4882 

1838 

1189 


Sa. 24 Mar. 

15 

31 

2324 

1143 

38 

24 Jan. 

5 

1782 

4883 

1839 

1190 

A.J. 

Th. 14 Mar. 

4 

30 

2325 

1144 

39 

13 Fob. 


1783 

4884 

1840 

1191 


"Wc. 2 Apr. 

23 

30 

2326 

1145 

40 

3 Fob. 


B.1784 

4885 

1841 

1192 


Su. 21 Mar. 

12 

31 

2327 

1146 

41 

23 Jan. 

3 

1785 

4886 

1842 

1193 

A.C. 

Th. 10 Mar. 

1 

31 

2328 

1147 

42 

10 Feb. 


1786 

4887 

1843 

1194 


"We. 29 Mar. 

19 

30 

2329 

1148 

43 

31 Jan. 

7 

1787 

4888 

1844 

1195 

A.S. 

Mo. 19 Mar. 

9 

30 

2330 

1149 

44 

19 Feb. 


B.1788 

4889 

1845 

1196 


Su. 6 Apr. 

28 

31 

2331 

1150 

45 

8 Fob. 


1789 

4890 

1846 

1197 


Th. 26 Mar. 

17 

31 

2332 

1151 

46 

27 Jan. 

5 

1790 

4891 

1847 

1198 

A.A. 

Mo. 15 Mar. 

5 

30 

2333 

1152 

47 

15 Feb. 


1791 

4892 

1848 

1199 


Su. 3 Apr. 

24 

30 

2334 

1153 

48 

4 Feb. 


B.1792 

4893 

1849 

1200 


Fr. 23 Mar. 

14 

31 

2335 

1154 

49 

24 Jan. 

4 

1793 

4894 

1850 

1201 

A.V. 

Tu. 12 Mar. 

3 

31 

2336 

1165 

50 

11 Feb. 


1794 

4895 

1851 

1202 


Mo. 31 Mar. 

21 

30 

2337 

1156 

51 

31 Jan. 


1795 

4896 

1852 

1203 

A.B. 

Fr. 20 Mari» 

10 

30 

2338 

1157 

52 

21 Jan. 

2 

B.1796 

4897 

1853 

1204 


Th. 7 Apr. 

29 

31 

2339 

1158 

53 

9 Feb. 


1797 

4898 

1854 

1205 


Tu. 28 Mar. 

18 

30 

2340 

1159 

54 

28 Jan. 

6 

1798 

4899 

1855 

1206 

A.S. 

Sa. 17 Mar. 

7 

30 

2341 

1160 

55 

16 Feb. 


1799 

4900 

1856 

1207 


Fr. 5 Apr. 

26 

30 

2342 

1161 

56 

5 Fob. 



^ C^se years from a.i>. 1723 to 1738 inclusive, are taken from Bayer^s ‘ Parergon 
^ Chinese calendar :— and some few subsequent years from 
authentic sources. The rest are supplied by calculation. 
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HI 

PART II.— LUNI-SOLAR YEAR. .... ( 

wm 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII 


XIX. 


1 

§ 

g 

s 

B 

A. D. 

Begins on the new 
moon occurring 
next before the 

1st Visakha of 
the Sidereal year. 

1 

^ 1 

i|!l 

iWj 

New Stttle. 

i i 

! S 

n 

i 

s 

U 

ii 

o § 

li 

BunDHiST Era. of India, Cey- 
lon, Ava, Siam, etc. 

BuxmesG Vulgar Era (used 
also in Airacan, etc.) 

CniNESR Era. 

Year of the Cycle of 60. 

Ascertained commencement 
from the new moon next 
before O entem ^ in new 
style. 

Intercalary year and No. of 
intercalated mouth. 

.5* 

1 

03 

O ei 

in 

1800 

4901 

1857 

1208 


Tu. 25 Mar. 

i 

31 

2343 

1162 

57 

25 Jan. 

4 

1801 

4902 

1858 

1209 

A.J. 

Su. 15 Max. 

4 

30 

2344 

1163 

58 

13 Feb. 


1802 

4903 

1859 

1210 


Fr. 2 Apr. 

22 

30 

2345 

1164 

59 

3 Feb. 


1803 

4904 

1860 

1211 


We. 23 Mar. 

12 

SO 

2346 

1165 

60 

23 Jan. 

3 

B.1804: 

4905 

1861 

1212 

A,C, 

Su. 11 Mar. 

1 

31 

2347 

1166 

,3 1 

11 Fob. 


1805 

4906 

1862 

1213 


Sa. 30 Mar. 

19 

30 

2348 

1167 

^ 2 

31 Jan. 

6 

1806 

4907 

1863 

1214 

A.S. 

We. 19 Mar. 

8 

30 

2349 

1168 

3 

19 Feb. 


1807 

4908 

1864 

1215 


Tu. 7 Apr. 

27 

30 

2350 

1169 


8 Feb. 


B.1808 

4909 

1865 

1216 


Su, 27 Mar. 

17 

31 

2351 

1170 


29 Jan, 

5 

1809 

4910 

1866 

1217 

A.A. 

Th. 16 Mar. 

5 

30 

2352 

1171 

H 6 

16 Feb. 


1810 

4911 

1867 

1218 


We. 4 Apr. 

24 

30 

2353 

1172 

^ 7 

6 Feb. 

3 

1811 

4912 

1868 

1219 


Su. 24 Mar. 

13 

30 

2354 

1173 

8 

27 Jan. 


B.1812 

4913 

1869 

1220 

A.V. 

Fr. 13 Mar. 

3 

31 

2355 

1174 

9 

15 Feb. 


1813 

4914 

1870 

1221 


Th. 1 Apr. 

21 

30 

2356 

1175 

10 

3 Feb. 

9 

1814 

4915 

1871 

1222 

A.B, 

Mo. 21 Mar. 

10 

30 

2357 

1176 

11 

21 Feb. 


1815 

4916 

1872 

1223 


Su. 9 Apr. 

29 

31 

2358 

1177 

12 

10 Feb. 


B,1816 

4917 

1873 

1224 


Th. 28 Mar. 

18 

31 

2359 

1178 

13 

30 Jan. 

6 

1817 

4918 

1874 

1225 

A.S. 

Tu. 18 Max. 

1 

30 

2360 

1179 

14 

17 Feb. 


1818 

4919 

1875 

1226 


Su. 5 Apr. 

25 

30 

2361 

1180 

15 

6 Feb. 


1819 

4920 

1876 

1227 


Fr. 26 Mar. 

15 

31 

2362 

1181 

16 

27 Jan. 

3 

B.1820 

4921 

1877 

1228 

AJ. 

Tu. 14 Mar. 

4 

31 

2363 

1182 

17 

13 Feb. 


1821 

4922 

1878 

1229 


Mo. 2 Apr. 

22 

30 

2364 

1183 

18 

2 Feb. 


1822 

4923 

1879 

1230 


Sa. 23 Mar. 

12 

30 

2365 

1184 

19 

23 Jan. 

4 

1823 

4924 

1880 

1231 

A.C.A.1 

We. 12 Mar. 

1 

31 

2366 

1185 

29 

10 Feb. 


B.1824 

4925 

1881 

1232 


Tu. 30 Mar. 

20 

31 

2367 

1186 

21 

31 Jan. 


1825 

4926 

1882 

1233 

A.S. 

Sa. 19 Mar. 

8 

30 

2368 

1187 

22 

17 Feb. 

5 

1826 

4927 

1883 

1234 


Fr, 7 Apr. 

27 

30 

2369 

1188 

23 

7 Feb. 


1827 

4928 

1884 

1235 


Tu. 27 Mar. 

16 

31 

2370 

1189 

24 

27 J an. 

6 

B.1828 

4929 

1885 

1236 

A.A. 

Su. 16 Mar. 

6 

30 

2371 

1190 

25 

15 Feb. 


1829 

4930 

1886 

1237 


Sa. 4 Apr. 

24 

30 

2372 

1191 

26 

4 Feb. 

7 

1830 

4931 

1887 

1238 


We. 24 Mar. 

13 

30 

2373 

1192 

27 

24 Jan, 


1831 

4932 

1888 

1239 

A.V. 

Su. 13 Mar. 

2 

31 

2374 

1193 

28 

11 Feb. 


B.1832 

4933 

1889 

1240 


Sa. 31 Mar. 

21 

30 

2375 

1194 

29 

1 Feb. 

9 

1833 

4934 

1890 

1241 

A,B. 

Th. 21 Mar. 

10 

30 

2376 

1195 

30 

20 Feb. 


1834 

4935 

1891 

1242 


We. 9 Apr, 

29 

30 

2377 

1196 

31 

8 Feb. 


1835 

4936 

1892 

1243 


Su. 29 Mar. 

18 

31 

2378 

1197 

32 

29 Jan. 

6 

B.1836 

4937 

1893 

1244 

AS. 

Th. 17 Mar. 

6 

30 

2379 

1198 

33 

16 Feb. 


1837 

4938 

1894 

1245 


Wc. 5 Apr. 

25 

30 

2380 

1199 

34 

5 Feb. 


1838 

4939 

1895 

1246 


Mo. 26 Mar. 

15 

30 

2381 

1200 

35 

26 Jan. 

3 

1839 

4940 

1896 

1247 

AJ. 

Fr. 15 Mar. 

4 

31 

2382 

1201 

36 

13 Feb. 


B.1840 

4941 

1897 

1248 


Th. 2 Apr. 

22 

30 

2383 

1202 

37 

3 Feb. 

4 

1841 

4942 

1898 

1249 


Mo. 22 Mar. 

11 

30 

2384 

1203 

38 

20 Feb. 


1842 

4943 

1899 

1250 

AC. 

Sa. 12 Mar. 

1 

31 

2385 

1204 

39 

10 Feb. 


1843 

4944 

1900 

1251 


Th. 30 Mar. 

19 

31 

2386 

1205 

40 

30 Jan. 

5 

B.1844 

4945 

1901 

1252 

AS. 

Tu. 19 Mar. 

8 

30 

2387 

1206 

41 

18 Feb. 


1845 

4946 

1902 

1253 


Mo. 7 Apr. 

27 

30 

2388 

1207 

42 

7 Feb. 


1846 

4947 

1903 

1254 


Fr. 27 Max. 

16 

31 

2389 

1208 

43 

27 Jan. 

6 

1847 

4948 

1904 

1255 

AA. 

1’u. 16 Mar. 

5 

31 

2390 

1209 

44 

14 Feb. 


B.1848 

4949 

1905 

1256 


Mo. 3 Apr. 

23 

30 

2391 

1210 

45 

4 Feb. 


1849 

4950 

1906 

1257 


Sa. 24 Mar. 

13 

30 

2392 

1211 

46 

24 Jan. 

7 j 


^ The expunged month in the 4924th year of the KaJiyug fell on Agrahayan, otherwise Margasius, and the 
intercalated months were Aswina and Chaitra of the ensuing year. 
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I- 

XII 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

— 

ii 

Begins on the new 
moon occurring 
next before the 

1st Visakha of 
the Sidereal year. 

Bogins on the 1st oi 
the lunar month 
Asuin. 

of the year, and 
)f Adhik or ‘ loimd’ 
in intercalary year. 
175.) 

ai 

o-a o h 

;§|?i 

1 § 

e in Ilindd Sidereal 
Chaitra. (civ. aect.) 

^f days in the Side- 
nth Chaitra. 

Era of India, Cey- 
a, .Siam, etc. 

Vulirar Era (used 
Arrucan, etc.) 

§ 

*0 

. k. 
O 

w M 

o P 

W g 

II* 

!si 

which intercalary I 
are introduced. | 

1 

A. I>. 

t 

Samvat, 

Faslf of 
Upper 
India. 

■S’S’S ^ 

Ills 

a ci ^ a 

Q 

New Style. | 

l-s 

ii 

1= 

Is 

"A 

u 

n 

P 

w o 

s § 

O 1^ 

Approxin 
from tl 
before 
style. 

Years in 
months 

1850 

4961 

1907 

1258 

A.y. 

We. 13 Mar. 

2 

31 

2393 

1212 

47 

11 Fob. 


1851 

4952 

1908 

1259 


Tu. 1 Apr. 

21 

31 

2394 

1213 

48 

1 Feb. 

* 

B.1852 

4953 

1909 

1260 

A.B. 

Sa. 20 Mar. 

9 

30 

2395 

1214 

49 

19 Feb. 


1853 

4954 

1910 

1201 


Fr. 8 Apr. 

28 

30 

2396 

1215 

50 

8 Feb. 


1854 

4955 

1911 

1262 


Wo. 29 Mar. 

18 

31 

2397 

1216 

51 

29 Jan. 

« 

1855 

4956 

>912 

1263 

A.S. 

Su. 18 Mar. 

6 

30 

2398 

1217 

52 

16 Feb. 


B.1856 

4957 

1913 

1264 


Sa. 6 Apr. 

25 

30 

2399 

1218 

53 

6 Feb. 


1857 

4968 

1914 

1265 


Wc. 25 Mar. 

14 

30 

2400 

1219 

54 

25 Jan. 

* 

1858 

4959 

1915 

1266 

A.J. 

Mo. 15 Mar. 

4 

31 

2401 

1220 

55 

13 Feb. 


1859 

4960 

1916 

1267 


Sn- 3 Apr. 

22 

30 

2402 

1221 

56 

3 Feb, 


B.1860 

4961 

1917 

1268 

A.C. 

Tk. 22 Mar. 

11 

30 

2403 

1222 

57 

23 Jan. 

* 

1861 

4962 

1918 

1269 

A.O. 

Wc. 10 Apr. 

30 

30 

2404 

1223 

58 

10 Feb. 


1862 

4963 

1919 

1270 


Su. 30 Mar. 

19 

31 

2405 

1224 

59 

30 Jan. 

* 

1863 

4964 

1920 

1271 

A.S. 

Fr. 20 Mar. 

8 

30 

2406 

1225 

60 

18 Feb. 


B.1864 

4965 

1921 

1272 


We. C Apr. 

26 

30 

2407 

1226 

a 1 

7 Fob. 


1865 

4966 

1922 

1273 


Mo. 27 Mar. 

16 

30 

2408 

1227 

^ 2 

27 9 an. 

* 

1866 

4967 

1923 

1274 

A.A, 

Fr. 16 Mar. 

5 

31 

2409 

1228 

^ 3 

14 Fob. 


1867 

4968 

1924 

1276 


Th. 4 Apr. 

23 

30 

2410 

1229 

M 4 

4 Feb. 


B.1868 

4969 

1925 

1276 


Mo. 23 Mar. 

12 

30 

2411 

1230 


24 Jan. 

* 

1869 

4970 

1626 

1277 

A.V. 

Sa. 13 Mar. 

2 

30 

2412 

1231 


11 Fob. 


1870 

4971 

1927 

1278 


Fr. 1 Apr. 

21 

31 

2413 

1232 

B 7 

1 Fob. 


1871 

4972 

1928 

1279 

A.B. 

Til. 21 Mar. 

9 

30 

2414 

1233 

8 

19 Feb. 


B.1872 

4973 

1929 

1280 


Mo. 8 Apr. 

28 

30 

2415 

1234 

9 

9 Feb. 


1873 

4974 

1930 

1281 


Fr. 28 Mar. 

17 

31 

2416 

1235 

10 

28 J an. 

« 

1874 

4975 

1931 

1282 

A.S, 

We. 18 Mar. 

7 

31 

2417 

1236 

11 

16 Feb. 


1875 

4976 

1932 

1283 


Tu, 6 Apr. 

25 

30 

2418 

1237 

12 

6 Feb. 


B.1876 

4977 

1933 

1284 


Sa. 25 Mar. 

14 

30 

2419 

1238 

13 

26 Jan. 


1877 

4978 

1934 

1286 

A.J. 

We, 14 Mar. 

3 

31 


1239 

14 

12 Feb. 


1878 

4979 

1935 

1286 


Tu. 2 Apr. 

22 

31 

2421 

1240 

15 

2 Feb. 


1879 

4980 

1936 

1287 

A.C. 

Su. 23 Mar. 

a 

30 

2422 

1241 

16 

23 Jan. 


B.1880 

4981 

1937 

1288 


Sa. 10 Apr. 

80 

30 

2423 

1242 

17 

11 Feb. 


1881 

4982 

1938 

1289 


We. 30 Mar. 

19 

31 

2424 

1243 

18 

30 Jan. 

# 

1882 

4988 

1939 

1290 

A.S, 

Su. 19 Mar. 

7 

30 

2425 

1244 

19 

17 Feb. 


1883 

4984 

1040 

1291 


Sa. 7 Apr. 

26 

30 

2426 

1245 

20 

7 Feb. 


B.1884 

4985 

1941 

1292 


Th. 27 Mar. 

16 

30 

2427 

1246 

21 

28 Jan. 

* 

1885 

4986 

1942 

1293 

A.A. 

Mo. 16 Mar. 

6 

31 

2428 

1247 

22 

14 Feb. 


1886 

4987 

1943 

1294 


Su. 4 Apr. 

23 

30 

2429 

1248 

28 

4 Feb. 


1887 

4988 

1944 

1295 


Th. 24 Mar. 

12 

30 

2430 

1249 

24 

24 Jan. 

* 

B.1888 

4989 

1945 

1296 

AV. 

Tu, 13 Mar. 

2 

30 

2431 

1250 

25 

13 Feb, 


1889 

4990 

1946 

1297 


Su. 31 Mar. 

20 

31 

2432 

1251 

26 

31 Jan. 

* 

1890 

4991 

1947 

1298 

A.B. 

Fr. 21 Mar, 

9 

30 


1252 

27 

19 Feb, 


1891 

4992 

1948 

1299 


Th. 9 Apr, 

28 

30 

2434 

1253 

28 

9 Feb. 


B.1892 

4998 

1949 

1300 


Mo. 28 Mar. 

17 

30 

2435 

1254 

29 

29 Jan. 

« 

1893 

4994 

1950 

1801 

A.S. 

Sa. 17 Mar. 

6 

3] 

2436 

1255 

30 

15 Feb. 


1894 

4995 

1951 

1302 


Th. 6 Apr. 

24 

30 

2437 

1256 

31 

5 Feb. 


1895 

4996 

1952 

1808 


Tu. 26 Mar. 

14 

30 

2438 

1257 

32 

26 Jan. 

* 

B.1896 

4997 

1963 

1804 

A.J. 

Sa. 14 Mar. 

3 

30 

2439 

1258 

33 

13 Feb. 


' 1897 

4998 

1954 

1305 


Fr. 2 Apr, 

22 

31 

2440 

1259 

34 

2 Feb. 


1898 

1 4999 

1966 

1806 

A.C, 

Tu, 22 Mar. 

10 

80 

2441 

1260 

35 

22 Jan. 

* 

1896 

1 5000 

1956 

1307 


Mo.- 10 Apr. 

29 

30 

2442 

1261 

86 

10 Feb. 


1900 

1 6001 

1957 

1308 


Sa. 31 Mar. 

19 

81 

2443 

1262 

37 

1 Feb. 



* The Burmese and the Ceylonese l\mi*solar years commence on the same day as the Hindd, being deriv 
from the same ongmal authorities, 
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A special work on Muhammadan dates has lately been produced 
by Herr Job. Yon Gumpach (Madden, 1856), which I have duly 
examined for the purpose of testing Prinsep’s previously-published 
results. Prinsep’s Tables, it will be seen, are calculated from the 
initial date of the 16th of July, 622, a.d., while Gumpach commences 
from the 15th of that month.^ 

Prinsep continues to follow the Julian style up to a,d. 1760, while 
Gumpach introduces the Gregorian kalendar from a..d. 1582. 

The tables are, therefore, uniform in their several correspondents 
from A..H. 1 to A..H. 990== Julian, 1582 (26th or 25th of January, as 
the optional initial day may determine). Thereafter there is a uni- 
form discrepancy of nine days between the two serial calculations, 

^ ^ [The foILowing is M. Gumpach’s statement determining the selection of the 
initial date for his tables] : — ‘ The common era of the Mahometans, as has already 

been stated, is that of the flight of Mahomet Plight = 

Hegira). Its origin is by the Mahometans themselves referred to two distinct days ; 
not that there is in reality a difference of opinion among them as to the true date, 
but that its epoch is fixed upon two principles, according to the astronomical or the 
civil view of the case. The majority of astronomers make it a Mahometan Thursday, 
= 15 Thamuz 933 a.s,, or the moment of sunset on our "Wednesday, the 14th July 
(old style) 622 a.d., so that the 1st of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira 
would mainly coincide with our Thursday, the 15th July, 622 a.d., according to the 
Julian kalendar. The niajority of historical writers, on the contrary, place it a day 
later. AH arc in the habit of including in their expression of dates the correspond- 
ing day of the week, and thus not only obviate the uncertainty, which otherwise 
would attach to such dates, but, at the same time, afford a ready means of ascertain- 
ing the principle adopted, with regard to the epoch of the era, by each iu^vidual 
writer. Whenever the Turks express a date according to their solar kalendar, they 
commonly name the lunar year, of the Hegira, includmg the 1st of March or the 
epoch of the solar year, to which that date belongs. ... As will be seen on reference 
to the tables, the 1st of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira has been made to 
coincide, not with Friday the 16th, but with Thursday the 15th July, 622 a.d. j or, 
astronomically speaking, the epoch of the Hegira has been referred to the moment of 
sunset, not on Thursday the 15th, but on Wednesday the 14th July, 622 a.d. For 
a twofold reason. In the first place, it is in itself a matter of indifference which of 
the two dates be chosen for the basis of our tables, inasmuch as both are in use 
among Mahometan writers ; the week-day, as has already been observed, frequently 
being the only criterion for the true reduction of a given date. In the second place, 
whilst the Thursday is adopted by the far greater majority of Mahometan astro- 
nomers, and thus has usu^y to be taken in the reduction of astronomical dates, its 
tabular use,_ at the same time, is more convenient to the layman, because it simplifies; 
the conversion of civil and religious dates, which are mostly based on the Friday as, 
the epoch of the Mahometan era. Two Christian dates are assigned to the 1st 
Muharram of the year 990 of the Hegii*a, namely: ‘J. 1582, 25th January, ^'and 
‘ G. 1582, 4th February.’ The former is to be taken when, in the year 1582 A.r>., 
the given Mahometan date falls previous to the 5th October ; the latter, when it falls 
subsequent to the 14th October. The reason is, that our tables are computed accord- 
ing to the Julian kalendar or old style, up to the 4th October, 1582 a.d., inclusive, 
and according to the Gregorian kalendar or new style, since its introduction in that 
year, when ten days were passed over, and, the 4th October (corresponding to the 
16th Ramazan 990 a.h.), being a Thursday, the next day, a Friday (corresponding 
to the 17th Ramazan), was accounted, not the 5th, but the 15th October, 1582, a.d!,, 
the usual succession of the week-days being preserved,’ 
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consisting of the ton days passed over between tlie Julian and Gre- 
gorian styles, minus tlic one day initial difference, until a.ic. 1112 = 
A.n. 1700, when the ai->parcnt difference increases to ten days,^ the 
days of the -week, however, continuing to correspond in their ])i'cvions 
relative degree; and this divergence necessarily remains until a.ii. 
1166==A.n. 1752, when the discrepancies are reconciled, and the Hijra 
year is made by Prinsep, under the new scries, to commence on the 
8th of November, being the fouiih day of the week ; and by Gumpach, 
on the 7th of November, corresponding with the third day of the week. 

^ ‘ The difference between the Old and the New Style up to the year 1G99 was 
only ten days, after 1700 it was eleven days.’ ‘Chronology of History,’ Sir Harris 
Nicholas, p. 35. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 


The purpose of tlie present division of our Appendix is by no 
means to attempt any improvement, nor even a critical adjustment, 
of the catalogues of princes preserved in tbe legendary records of the 
Brahmans, but merely to afford a succinct synopsis of the principal 
ancient and modern dynasties of India, and of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, for reference as to names, and, where accessible, as to dates. 

Bor the early or mythological history of the Hindus, little can be 
done beyond enumerating the mere names, and marking the few 
variations in the lists of Sir Wm. Jones, Wilford, Bentley, Hamilton, 
Wilson, and, latterly. Col. Tod, who have endeavoured, successively, 
to trace the parallelism of the solar and lunar races, and assign to 
them more probable dates than those extravagantly put forth in the 
^ Puranas,’ As the regular succession from father to son is given in 
them, it was not a difficult task to apply the ordinary term of human 
generation, derived from the authentic histories of other countries, to 
the adjustment of the Hindu Chronology. Thus Kama in the solar 
line, who is placed by the Brahmans between the silver and brazen 
ages (867102 b.c.), was brought down by Sir Wm. Jones to b.c. 2029, 
and reconciled with the Kama of Scripture,* Pradyota, of the lunar 
race, in whose reign the last Buddha appeared, was brought down to 
B.c. 1029, the assumed epoch of Sakya in Tibet and China; and 
Handa to 699, etc. In the case of the Magadha Kajas this adjust- 
ment was the more easy, because the length of each dynasty is given 
in reasonable terms from Jarasandha, the contemporary of Tudhisthira, 
downwards ; and the error might be only in the wrong assumption of 
the initial date, the epoch of the Kali Yuga, which the pandits allotted 
to the year 3101 b.c. After the discovery of the identity of Chandra 
Gupta with Sandracottus, pointed out by Sir Wm. Jones ('As. Ees.’, 
vol. iv. p. 26), and followed up by WHford (vol. xv. p. 262), a further 
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reduction of 250 years in the position assigned to him in Sir William^s 
first list became necessary; and the diminished rate of generations, 
appKed bacWards, brought Yudhisthira, and his contemporaries Aijun, 
Krishna, and Jarasandha, within the twelfth or thirteenth century 
before Christ. A most satisfactory confirmation of the modified epochs 
of JTanda, Chandra Gupta, and Asoka has been since deriyed from the 
chronological tables of the Buddhists in Ava, published in Crawfurd’s 
Embassy, and again in those of the Ceylon princes, made known by 
the Honorable G. Tumour ; their near concurrence with Greek history, 
in the only available point of comparison, reflects back equal confi- 
dence upon the epoch assigned to the founder of their religion (b.c. 
544), in spite of the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, most (though 
not all) of which place Buddha 500 years earlier. It was this that 
misled Sir Wm. Jones in the epoch of Pradyota. 

There are some discrepancies in the Burmese tables difiicult to be 
explained, such as the placing of Ajatasatm 80 years prior to Sisuniiga, 
and the occurrence of Chandra Gupta still 50 years too soon : hut we 
must refer those who would investigate this, and all other branches of 
the intricate subject of Hindu and Bauddha chronology, to the learned 
authors we have above mentioned, satisfying ourselves here with ex- 
hibiting a comparative table of the gradual changes eifected by the 
progress of research in a few of the principal epochs. 


Names, 

Pauranic date. 

Jones. 

Wilford. 

Bentley. 

Wilson.’] 

Tod. 

Burmese list. 


B.O. 

B.c. 

B.O. 

B. C, 

B. C. 

B.C. 

B.O. 

Iksh'W'^lcu and ) 
Buddha J 

> 2183102 

5000 

2700 

1628 

— 

2200 

— 



Yudhisthira ... 

8671021 

3102) 

2029 

1360 

(960 

1576 

1430 } 

1100 

— 

Sumitra and ) 
Pradyota ...j 

2100 

1029 

700 

119 

915 

— 

600 

Si§un§.ga 

1962 

870 

600 


777 

600 

472 

Nanda 

1600 

699 


... 

416 


404 

Chandragupta .. 

1502 

600 

350 


315 

320 

392 

Asoka 

1470 

640 

— 

... 

250 


330 

BaJin 

Chandrabija the 

908 

) 

149 

— 

— 

21 

10 

— 

last of Ma- 

> B.c. 452 

300 

A,B. — 


428 A.D. 546 

A.B. 

gadh§L E§.jhs 

) 








The aid of astronomy has been successfully called in to fix such 
epochs as afforded the requisite data; thus the situation of the equi- 
noctial colure in the time of the astronomer Parasara, who flourished 
under Yudhisthira, is fixed by Davis in 1391 b.c. ; by Sir Vm. Jones, 
Colebrooke, and Bentley, in 1180; which latter closely accords with 
the epoch of the Cycle of Parasurama, used in the Dakhan, and ap- 
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parently unknown to these authors, b,c. 1176. Bentley, on another 
occasion, alters this date to 575 b.c. ! he also places Eama in 950 b.c. ; 
but there is great uncertainty and incongruity in many of his determi- 
nations of the dates of natiye princes and of books, from the prejudices 
he exhibits, although he is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious*^ 
mode of calculating the period at which the various improvements in 
astronomy were introduced, and the ^ Siddhantas ’ written or revised, 
by the time when the positions of the planets, as assigned by their 
tables, accorded best with the more accurate results of European as- 
tronomy. Erom the minimum errors, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes (first applied to such a purpose by Sir Isaac iN'ewton), we have 


the following epochs substantially ascertained : — 

B.c. 

Invention of tlie Nakshatras or Hindi! Lunar mansions 1425 B. 

Tke MaMblitot war, according to Wilford 1367 

The Solar Zodiac formed by ParSisara (under Yudhisthira) 1180 

Era of ParasurS-ma commences (see page 158) 7th August 1176 

A Lunar Cycle invented, and precession discovered (B^ma ?) 945 B. 

Four Yugas, founded on Jupiter’s motions 215 ? B. 

ji.n. 

Seven Manwantaras, founded on Saturn’s revolutions 31 ? B. 

The *E^m§,yana,’ written by Valmiki 291 ? B. 

Var§ha Mihira, flourished, according to Telugu astronomers (also accord- 
ing to Sir W. Jones, Colcbrooke, etc., from precession of the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables of the ‘ Brahm§, SiddhSnta,’ flxation of the sidereal Zodiac, and 

new system of Chronology, with extravagant antiquity, compiled) 538 B. 

The ‘ Mah§Lbh§,rat,' written fiom Krishna’s janampatra 600 ? B. 

The Javanese translation of ditto, according to Baffles, in 1079 

Vishnu Pur§.na, whence genealogies of Andhra kings, 4955 x.y., or 954 W, 

Origin of the Kala Chakra, or Jovian Cycle (see prec. sect. p. 159) 965 

Tables of the * Surya Siddh&nta,’ by Yarhha Mihira 1068-91 B. 

The ‘Tariha Sanhita,’ supposed by the same author, gives its own date... 1049 

The ^ Lil&,vati* of Bh^skar Ach&rya bears its own date 1088^ 

The ^Bh^vatis’ of Satananda, pupil of Var&ha, Saka 1021 1109 

The ‘ Bh&.gavat,’ supposed by Colebrooke to be written by a grammarian in 1200 

The ‘ Arya Siddh§,nta,’ compiled by Arya Bhatta 1322 

Gangadhar’s Comment on Bhaskar AchArya 1420 

The Works of Kesava 1440 

The ‘ Grahh L^ighava,’ by Gonesh, his son 1520 


Mr. Bentley would rob the seven last of a few centuries upon very 
insuffilcient grounds ; be also ventures to place the autborsbip of tbe 
‘Ramayana’ in a.d. 291, and that of tbe ' Mababbarata ’ in a.d. 600, 
on far too slender astronomical data : but bis mania for modernizing 

1 [This should be 1150. Bh^skar’s own date being 1072 Saka=A.D. 1150. Cole- 
brooke’s, ‘ Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindfls,* Introduction ii. H. H. W.] 
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renders his testimony of the advanced knowledge of the Hindus in 
astronomy, at so remote a period as the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the more valuable ; and we can have little hesitation in giving credit 
to the lines of princes assigned to this space, and even to further 
antiquity, although their history has been mixed up with incredible 
mythos, and a falsified chronology. The more moderate and rational 
dates preserved by the Bauddha priests would lead to a supposition 
that the Brahmans had purposely antiquated theirs, to confound their 
rivals in the contest for ascendancy over the minds of princes and 
people. That they should have suspended their histories with Sumitra 
of the solar, and Chandrabija of the lunar line, in the fifth century, 
might be naturally accounted for by the predominance of the Budd- 
hists at that period, or more probably by the destruction of the Hindu 
monarchies by the incursions of the Huns and Tartars. The ' Puranas,’ 
or at least the prophetical supplements describing their genealogies, 
must have been compiled long afterwards, and the relative dates then 
falsified. But the principal blame in the business seems to fall upon 
the astronomers, who are accused of throwing back the commencement 
of their era : for, taldng the data of the Pauranic tables, and allowing, 
with them, 1015 years firom Yudhisthira to ISTanda; and from the 
latter prince to Puloman 836 years (which name is identified with 
Poulomien of the Chinese by WiLford, and placed in the year a.d. 648), 
the highest estimate of the 'Bhagavaf gives 1857 b.c. for the epoch 
of the ‘Kali Yuga,’ instead of the 3101 assigned in the astronomical 
works ; while in the ‘ Brahmanda Purana ^ it is brought down to b.c, 
1775 j and in the ‘ Yiyu Purana ' to b.c. 1729. The Jains, it is said, 
adopt the stiH more modern epoch of 1078 b.c.; and if Anjana of 
Crawfurd’s Burmese chronology, founder of the sacred epoch, be 
Ajjuna, this contemporary of Yudhisthira is placed by the Bauddhas 
so late as 691 b.c. ! 

The Jains are generally also the most trustworthy authorities for the 
Mddle Ages. To them it is asserted that Abul Pazl is indebted for 
the series of Bengal, Malwa, and other princes, published in the 
^ Ayin Akbari’ with every appearance of accurate detail. The 'Baja 
Taringini ^ of Kashmir also, the only Indian history of any antiquity, 
begins with Buddhist theogony. The Bajavali collection of genealo- 
gies is quite modem, having been compiled by Siwai Jaya Sinh, of 
Ambir, in 1650. Keither that nor the native bards and chroniclers, 
whence the valuable data for the more modern history of Hindustan 
were furnished to Col. Tod for his ‘ Annals of Bajasthan,' are to be 
trusted when they trace the ancestry of their princes back, and strive 
to connect them with the later heroes of the * Puranas’ ; nor even to 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, in which we find hardly any 
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of their names confirmed either by grants, coins, or by the historians 
of neighbouring countries. 

More authentic in every respect are the copper-plate grants, dug 
up in many parts of India, and the Sanscrit inscriptions on columns 
and temples, of which many have been deciphered and published, 
although the subject is by no means yet exhausted.^ Owing to a 
fortunate pride of ancestry, most of these records of kingly grants 
recite a long train of antecedent E-ajas, which serve to confirm or to 
supply vacuities in the more scanty written records. Of the value of 
these to history we cannot adduce a better instance than the confir- 
mation of the Ehupala dynasty of the Eajas of Gaur, as given by 
Abdl-Eazl in the occurrence of the names of Devapala, Dhermapala, 
Eajapala, etc., on the several monuments at Monghir, Euddal, Dinaj- 
pur, Amgachi, and Sarnath near Benares, where also the date and the 
Bauddha religion of the prince are manifested. It was supposed by 
Sir Charles Villdns that the two first inscriptions referred to the first 
century of the Samvat era ; but, as shewn by Mr. Colebrooke, as well 
as by actual date at Sarnath, they rise no earlier than the tenth. In- 
deed, the occurrence of inscriptions bearing unequivocal dates, anterior 
to that period, is very rare. Col. Tod adduces one of the fifth century 
(Samvat 597) discovered near Kota. Mr. TVathen has also recently 
produced two of the fourth and sixth centuries, dug up in Gujardt, 
which confirm, or rather correct, the early records of the Saurashtra 
dynasty. The oldest, however, exist in Ceylon, where they have been 
brought to light by Captain Forbes and the Honorable Mr. Tumour : 
some of these, of which translations are published by the latter author 
in the 'Ceylon Almanac^ for 1834, are ascribed, on evidence of facts 
mentioned in them, to the year a.d. 262; but they bear no actual 
date. The period most prolific of inscriptions is from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century, when an anxiety seems to have prevailed 
among the priests to possess graven records of grants from the reigning 
or from former sovereigns, in order probably to secure their temples 
and estates from spoliation or resumption in those turbulent times. 
One of Col. Tod's inscriptions, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
' Eoy. As. Soc. Trans.’, vol i., expressly declares a rival grant to be 
futile, and derived from an unauthorized source. 

The value of inscriptions, as elucidations of history, cannot better 
be exemplified than by the circumstance of the Burmese inscription in 
the Pdli character found at Gaya on the visit of the envoys from Ava 
in 1827, of which a translation was printed in the 'Jour. As, Soc, 
Beng.’, vol. iii. p. 214. It records the frequent destructions and 


1 [These remarks were published in 1835 a.d.] 
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attempts to repair tlie Buddhist temple there, and the successful com- 
pletion of it in the Sakaraj year 667, a.d. 1306.^ Now Col. Tod’s 
Rajput annals of Mewar make particular mention of expeditions to 
recover Gaya from the infidels in 1200-50, which might not but for 
this record have been capable of explanation. 

Where dates are not given in inscriptions, the style of the Nagarf 
character will frequently serve to determine their antiquity. The 
cave temples of the west of India exhibit the most ancient form ; the 
Gujarat type, above alluded to, of the fourth century, has a part con- 
nection with them, and part with an inscription at Gaya, and another 
on the Allahabad Lat ; these again are linked by intervening grada- 
tions to the Tibetan alphabet, of which we know from Tibetan authors 
the existing Nagari of Magadha was taken as the basis in the seventh 
century. We shall soon be able to furnish a tolerably accurate palaeo- 
graphical series of the Dovaniigari, but can here only allude to the 
subject. In the tenth and eleventh centuries it undergoes the modifi- 
cation observable on the Gaur, Samath, and Shekawati inscriptions, 
resembling very nearly the BcngaH type, of which it is doubtless the 
parent. The modem Nagarf is found on monuments of the thirteenth 
century, when the irruption of the ACoghals prevented any further 
change. There is also a stiU earlier character on the Dihlf, Allahabad, 
and Tirhut Lats, which remains yet undeciphored ; strong reasons 
have been advanced for its alliance to the Sanscrit group, if it contain 
not indeed the original symbols of that language. (See ' Jour. As. 
Soc.’, vols. iii. iv.) 

In aU other countries, coins and medals have been esteemed the 
most legitimate archives and proofs of their ancient history. In 
India, little recourse to such evidence has hitherto been available. 
The few Hindu coins discovered have been neglected or deemed 
illegible. The subject is, however, now attracting more attention 
from the recent discovery of Baotrian and Indo-Scythic coins in great 
abundance in the Punjab, bearing names hitherto quite unknown, in 
Greek, and on the reverse side in a form of Pehlvi character. The 
series is continued down to, and passes insensibly into, the purely 
Hindu coins of Kanauj, and some are in our possession, with Greek 
and Sanscrit on the same field. This very circumstance tends to bear 
out Col. Tod’s supposition of the Kanauj princes having an Indo- 
Scythic origin. Yavan-asva, their progenitor, may indeed be 'the 
Greek Azo,’ of whose coins we have so plentiful a supply.® The 
Sanscrit characters on the Kanauj -coins are of the earlier type, be- 

^ Col. Burney reads the date, which is rather indistinct, 467, or a.d, 1106; but 
the above evidence tends to confirm the original reading. 

* See vol. i. p. 190. 
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longing to the fourth or fifth century : they will soon, it is hoped, 
he read, and put us in possession of several new names. 

Other coins, in a stiU more ancient character, and nearly resembling 
the undeciphered letters of the Lats or the cave-sculptures,^ are dug 
up in the DihK district ; they are found in company with Buddhist 
relics, and will, hereafter, doubtless, lead to historical information. 

A third series of coins, with devices of a Brahmani bull, and a 
horseman, bears the Gaur iNdgari of the tenth century; on this 
several names have been made out, Bhimadeva, etc. ; and on some the 
Persian titles of the first Musalmdn conquerors are impressed. 

A fourth series, with a sitting female figure, is in the modem 
Kagan, and is probably the latest of the Kanauj coins. The early 
Muhammadan coins of Sabaktagin, Mahmud, etc., frequently have a 
partial admixture of Kagarf, which will aid in locating the rest ; for 
while this provoking dearth exists with regard to Hindu coins, we find 
coins with legible names and Hijra dates for the whole line of them 
Muhammadan conquerors, whose history is amply preserved without 
their aid. 

One confirmation of a historical fact from numismatic aid has been 
remarked in the discovery of the name of Yasa Heva or Bas Deo on a 
Sassanian coin, Perishta states, that Bas Deo, of Hanauj, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Bahram of Persia, a.d. 330 : — ^the coin marks 
exactly such an alliance; but the Hindu chronicles admit no such 
name until, much later, one occurs in the Malwa catalogue of Abu’l- 
Fazl. 

In the dynasties of Kepal and Assam, (at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century), we have been wholly guided by coins in our 
possession ; and it might be possible, by persevering search, to obtain 
from the same source the names of many Bajas antecedent to this 
period, which are now doubtful or wholly unknown. 

Prom the time of the subversion of the Moghal empire in the 
middle of the last century, the historical train of their coins ceases to 
be available ; aU. the native states having, in imitation of the English, 
struck their money in the name of a nominal sovereign of Dihli, with 
no regard to dates, or even to the existence of the monarch ; and up to 
the present time, we have had the names of Muhammad Shah, Alamgir 
II., and Shah ’Alam, issuing simultaneously from the native and the 
Company’s Mint, while a second Akbar sways the pageant sceptre of 
the seven climes. 

It must be confessed that a large field stiU remains open, for the 
re-investigation of the middle ages of Hindu history, in judicious 

1 See ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.% vol. iii. p. 495. 
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hands ; for independently of the new materials now before us in the 
numerous coins lately discovered, and in many new inscriptions, we 
have the aid of the foreign histories of Ceylon, Ava, Tibet, and China ; 
we have access to the native volumes before only consulted through 
interested pandits; and we have Col. Tod’s ample traditions and real 
archives of the principal portion of the Indian continent, the seat of all 
its important history. To say nothing of the minute and circumstan- 
tial numismatic histories of Greece and Home, it is principally to coins 
that we owe the history of the Arsacidas of Persia, through Yaillant’s in- 
vestigation. The Sassanian dynasty has also been illustrated from simi- 
lar materials by Proehn and Do Sacy. Marsden has extended the same 
principle to the Muhammadan princes of Persia and India, and to some 
few Hindu states, in his ^ Humismata Orientalia ; ’ and its application 
may be stih further urged in the latter line with the greater success, 
in proportion to the greater dearth of other materials for history, as is 
exemphfied in the coins of tlie Bactrian provinces. The iirst thing to 
be done will be to expunge and lose sight of the learned but entangled 
accounts of Colonel "Wilford and others, which, while they have con- 
fused, have frightened critics at the perplexity of the subject. The 
three Yikramadityas, and thi'oe Baja Bhojas, invented to reconcile dis- 
crepancies in dates, will perhaps be foimd as little needed as the multi- 
plication of Bnddhas, the two principal of which are now seen by the 
identity of their biography to bo the same personage. 

Of the confirmation of the testimony of inscriptions by that of coins, 
we have remarkable instances in the Chandiugupta and Samudragupta 
of Kanauj, names first discovered on tho Allahabad pillar, and now 
fully made out, along with several others of tho same dynasty, on the 
gold coins found in tho ruins of that ancient town. In no otlicr record 
have we any mention of these sovereigns,^ who mnst have been several 
centuries anterior to Chandra Deva, the founder of the last reigning 
dynasty, which was overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

The native dates of events, as has been already stated, are most 
vague and uncertain: still there arc instances in which they have 
undergone further perplexity from their European commentators. 

The looseness with which the chronology of the Pauranic genealo- 
gies has been investigated, is pointed out in Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
the ‘ Yishnu Purana,’ the authority whence Sir Wm. Jones’ list was fur- 
nished by his pandit (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bong.’, voL i. p. 437). By some 
mistake he gave 345 years to the Kanwa dynasty of four Ihijas, and in 
this he was blindly followed by Wilford and Bentley, both professing 
to consult the original. How aU the manuscripts examined by Mr. 


^ [See vol. i. p. 235.] 
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Wilson give only 45 years. Indeed, when tlie.epocli of Chandragupta 
is adjusted, the periods given in tMs 'Pnrana’ from PariksMt (b.c. 1400) 
down to the temdnation of the list in a.d. 436, are quite rational. 

A more glaring instance of error, sanctioned, nay almost perpetu- 
ated, by the extent to which it has been spread, has originated in 
blindly following the authority of the pioneers of our Sanskrit re- 
searches ; and it is strange that it has never been detected, that we are 
aware of, up to the present day. We allude to the mode of converting 
the Samvat of Yikramaditya into the Christian era, by subtracting 56 
instead of 57, thereby inducing a constant error of one year in all dates 
of chronicles, deeds, and inscriptions so read. We have taken some 
trouble to trace the origin of this mistake from curiosity, and it shows 
how* subject we are to rest upon the assertions of others without duly 
scrutinizing the data on which they may be grounded. 

Yikramaditya died in the Kali Yuga year 3044, according to Wil- 
ford, whose essays in the ninth and tenth volumes of the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches’ contain the fullest information on the history of the three 
supposed princes of this name, and of their common rival Salivahana. 
The first Samvat, therefore, concurs with the year 3045 k.t. ; and to 
convert the latter into the former, 3044 must be uniformly deducted. 
This calculation agrees with Warren’s ^ Kala Sankalita,’ (see p. 157, 
and Table), also with Ab-dl-PazTs statement, that ^in the fortieth 
year of Akbar’s reign (a.h. 1003, commencing 5th Pec. 1594, and 
ending 25th Kov. 1595, a.d.) there had elapsed 4696 years of the era 
of Tudhisthira (Kali Yuga),’ making its commencement, 3101, b.c. 

Also 1652 years of the era of Yikramaditya (1652-1595 = 57, b.c.) 
and 1517 years of the era of Salivahana (1595-1517 = 78, a.d.). 

The Pengali Almanacs, published at l^'adiya, give precisely the 
same agreement.^ The Almanac of the Sadar Pewanl, and the state- 
ments at tho head of aU the regulations of (xovernment, coincide there- 
with: thus, the Samvat year 1877 began on the 15th March, 1820 = 
57 years difference. If further evidence is required of the knowledge 
of the true era in possession of English authors, we have in Buchanan’s 
'Mysore,’ vol. iii.,'‘p. 112: — ‘3786 years of the Kali Yuga had now 
elapsed, of which the particulars are, 3044 years of Yudhisthira, 

135 years of Yikrama, 

607 years of Salivahana, 

3786 K.T., or a.d. 685.’ 

^ One Beng&,H Almnr.nc. Tiov^ovcr, printed in Calcutta, -which was brought to us 
for comparison, had boili ibc and S&ka era one year in defect; the Bengali 

San being the only era now used in Bengal, little care is taken in regard to the rest. 
The Kali Yuga, the foundation of all, was, however, connect. 
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Here the interval between 3044, whence the Samvat commenced, to 
the Saka, is 135, or 57+58 years; (or 135 — 685 — 607 = 57). 

Again, Dr. Hunter, in his account of the astronomical labours of 
Eaja Jai Sink, dates them ia ' 1750 Samvat, or 1693 a.d.,’ making the 
interval 57 years. 

Sir William Jones, residing in Calcutta, where the Samvat is not 
used, in his speculations on Hindu chronology, only alluded to the 
Kali Yuga. Davis, in his account of the native method of eclipse 
calculations, used the Saka only; but he frequently alluded to the 
Kali Yuga, the first year of which he correctly placed in 3101 b.c. 

Whence then can the now common, nay, almost universal, applica- 
tion of the subtrahend 56 have proceeded? Simply from Wilford^s 
having placed the Kali Yuga epoch in 3100, instead of 3101 b.c., in 
his essay expressly written to settle the eras of Yikramaditya and 
Salivahana, to which too much confidence has been given by subse- 
quent writers. Having everwhere assumed this erroneous datum, it 
followed that the Samvat epoch, which he rightly placed 3044 after 
Yudhisthira, would concur with 3100 — 3044 = 56 b.c.^ But whence 
did he get his erroneous epoch of the Kali Yuga ? This also we may 
conjecture, having already seen him convicted, on another count, of 
blindly adopting Sir W. J ones’ data. Sir William, in his * Essay on 
Hindu Chronology’ ('As. Ees.’ vol. ii., p. 126), says, '4888 years of 
the Kali Yuga are passed up to the present time ; ’ and his table of 
comparative epochs is calculated from 1788, a.d., leaving an obvious 
difference of 4888 — 1788 = 3100, b.c., which Wilford seems to have 
adopted. Had he, however, looked to the heading of the article, he 
would have found the date 'January, 1788,’ consequently the Kali 
Yuga year commencing in April, 1787, had not yet expired : the true 
difference therefore was 4888 — 1787 = 3101, or more exactly 31 OOf 
years; or, for the Samvat, 56|, in the nearest round terms 57.® 
(See p. 157.) 

Wilford is not the only author who was thus led to adopt the 
wrong equation. Colebrooke and Wilson always use 56. Jervis’s 
Chronological Tables have the same intercal ; and Colonel Tod employs 
it throughout his voluminous chronicles of the Eajputs, thereby throw- 
ing all his events forward one year, excepting such as fall in the 

^ In a previous part of the very same volume, p. 47, AYilford had used 57. In 
some places he makes the epoch of the Kali Yuga 3001 instead of 3101. 

2 There is another advantage in adhering to the difference 57 in general terms 
rather than the now corrector number, 56-f, namely, that before the year 1752 it was 
customary, in England and most parts of Europe, to commence the year in the month 
of March, or on the Easter moon ; so that for all dates anterior to that period the 
European year may be accounted to have agreed with the Hindti luni-solar reckoning 
precisely. 
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montlis Pausha, Magha, Phalgun, and half of Chaitra, suhsequenfc to 
A.D, 1752. He himself notices hei'e and there a discrepancy of one 
year with the Mussalman historians^ which is generally attributable to 
this cause alone. 

Captain Fell always uses the correct formula, having had access to 
native almanacs or to pandits. Hr. Stirling, in his ‘ Account of 
Orissa,’ has the right epoch of the Kali Yuga ; but he applies a wrong 
equation to Saha era of his Orissa rajas. It is possible 

that this may be the mode of reckoning in that province ; for we find 
the Saka vary a year or twm also in Burmah and Java, if these varia- 
tions are not indeed attributable to our English references; for, as we 
have seen above, they are by no means infallible ! 

The term Samvat does not apply exclusively to the era of Yikra- 
maditya. Colebrooke first corrected this erroneous supposition in regard 
to the Samvat of the Gaur inscriptions, which probably commencecl 
with the Bhupala dynasty, about 1000 a.d. Colonel Tod has also 
established the fact of a Balabhi Samvat in Gujarat, dating in 318 A.n., 
and a Siva Singha Samvat, in the same country, coinciding with 1113 
A.D. This circumstance must be particularly attended to in examining 
ancient documents. 

Kirkpatrick mentions that Eaghava Deva introduced the Samvat 
era into Nepal; adding, that the Newdr era is, however, generally 
used there, its origin being unknown. Now in the list of Nepal rajas, 
from Hara Sinha Deva, a.d. 1323, back to Eaghava Deva, there are but 
three reigns of extravagant lengths, viz., of 88, 85, and 80 years : if 
these be cut down to the usual average, the date of Eaghava will fall 
about 880, which is the epoch of the Newar era, so that in all proba- 
bility the term Samvat in this case merely applied to the latter era, 
and not to that of Yikramaditya. 

It is frequently the custom in eastern authors to estimate dates 
backwards from the epoch of the writer or compiler. Thus, in the 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, translated in M. Csoma’s ‘Tibetan 
Grammar,’ we find, ‘from the incarnation of Shakya 2647 years,’ 
meaning anterior to a.d. 1686. In these cases, and particularly where 
time is estimated in cycles, great caution is necessary in fixing the 
initial date, and it is not improbable that from this source has arisen 
much of the confusion of Hindu chronology ; as, for instance, from 
throwing back the origin of the Kala-chakra system, or Jovian cycle 
of sixty years, which is traced (see page 161) to the year a.d. 965, as 
far as regards its introduction into India. Individual inaccuracies are 
hardly to be wondered at where events are chiefiy chronicled from 
after-recoILection. Thus the bard Chand is 100 years out in one place, 
according to Tod. Amir Khan’s ‘Biography’ is one year out for a 

17 
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long period, and cndicss instances of the same inaccuracy miglit bo 
adduced. The Muliainmadiins are gcuorally very particular in their 
dates, and so arc the Hindus wliere tlu'y inscribe a deed on brass; — in 
this case they frequently allude to some eclipse or full moon, llie act of 
donation being more pious for its occlutchcc on a religious festival. 


It is inirdly necessary to ciiunicrato the authorities for tlie different 
catalogues to which we may now prefaced, since they will be men- 
tioned under each dynasty : but it may be as well to ])romiso that 
A, A. against a name or date denotes Ayfn-i-Akbarf ; id, Fcrislita’s 
history; J., Jones; Wd, AVilford; A, Hentlcy; T., Tod; IL, Hamil- 
ton ; and W., Wilson. 

All dates have, for uniformity sake, been expressed in Christian 
3 ’ears, which can readily bo converted into the various native reckon- 
ings by the rules given in page 172. 

As a convenient preface to the mythological catalogues of the Solar 
and Lnnar dynasties, a tabular sketch of the Hindu Tlicogon}'’, with 
a few additional memoranda regarding their sacred works, etc., have 
been inserted. Tor more ample details on this subject, Moore’s 
Mlindu Pantheon,’ and Coleman’s ‘Mytholog}",’ or the standard work 
of Ward on the Hindus, may bo consulted ; while, for the Puranie 
genealogies at length, the elaborate tables published by Hr. Hamilton, 
at Edinburgh, in 1819, although inconveniently expanded in dimen- 
sions, will be found the most com])lcte and authentic reference. The 
tables of Sir William Jones, Willbrd, and Bentley, in the ^Asiatic 
Ecsearches,’ have the addition of dates; but, as before remarked, these 
arc hardly admissible in the earlier periods of fabulous history. 

In regard to the tables of the Muhammadan sovereigns, it has been 
thought sufficient, as their history is so readily accessible, to insert 
merely their names and titles at length, to facilitate the identification 
of coins, etc., where frequently only a part of the title is visible. To 
connect the line of these intruders into Hindustan, it was also unavoid- 
able to carry back the list to the Persian, the Arsacidan, Syrian, and 
Baotrian monarchies; for, although properly speaking beyond the 
limits of India, their history is, from the time of Alexander, con- 
tinually mixed up with that of the rich and fruitful countiy so con- 
stantly the prey to their invasions and plunder. 
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Table XY . — Hindk Theogony. 


1. THE INFINITE ALMIGHTY OEEATOIt, OF THE VEDAS, BRAHM. 


The Hindd Trinity, or Triniurti ... 

Their consorts 

Their attributes 

Their attendant vahan, or vehicle 

Their symbols 

Their stations 

Their common titles, AIJM 

Figure under which they are wor- 
shipped 

Analogues in Western Mythology. . . 



Bramhh. 

Vishn.u. 

Siva. 

Saras wati, 

Lakshmi, 

Phrvati, 

Sakti, or 

Padmh, or 

Bhawani, or 

Mhyh. 

Sri. 

Burgh 

Creator. 

Preserver. 

Destroyer. 

Hansa, a goose. Garuda, bird. 

Nandi, bull. 

Time. 

Water. 

Fire. 

Meru. 

The San. 

J upiter. 

Parameswara. 

Narhyana. 

Mahhdeva. 


J Shligrhm 

The Lingam, 

Mentally. 

> and 9 

under his mil- 


) Avataras. 

lion epithets. 

Saturn. 

Jupiter. 

Jupiter. 


2. OTHER MEMBERS OF THE HINDtJ PANTHEON, AND THEIR SUPPOSED ANALOGUES IN 
WESTERN MYTHOLOGY, ACCORDING TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Saroswati... . ] Mine^^ra, patroness of loam- 
* j mg, etc. 


Ganesa Janus, god of wisdom. 

Indra Jupiter, god of firmament. 

Varuna Neptune, god of water. 

Prithivi Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Viswakarma . . v ulcan, architect of gods, 

Khma Cupid, god of love. 

Surya, or Sol, the sun. 

Arka Mithra, the same. 

Rfima Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Yama Pluto or Minos. 

Heracula Hercules. 

Aswiculapa . . . -Slsculapius ? (genii) . 


Yaitarini The river Styx. 

Durgh Juno. 

Nfireda Mercury, music. 

Krishna Apollo. 

Bhawini Venus. 

Kfilf or Burgh Proserpine. 

Agni Vulcan, fire. 

Swhhh Vesta (his wife). 

1 

Aruna Aurora. 

Atavideva Diana. 

Kuvera Plutus, god of riches. 

Gangh The river Ganges, 

Vhyu ,2Eolus. 

Sri Ceres. 

Anna Purna,,. Anna Perenna. 


3. THE TEN BRAHmXdICAS, CHILDREN OF BRAHMA, OR PRAJAPATIS, LORDS OP 
CREATED BEINGS. 


1 Marichi Morality. 

2 Atri Deceit. 

3 Angirasa Charity. 

4 Pulastya Patience. 

5 Pulaha Pride. 


6 Kiitu Piety. 

7 Daksha Ingenuity. 

8 Vasishtha Emulation. 

9 Bhrigu Humility. 

10 Nhrada Eeason, 


4. THE SEVEN MENUS 

1 Sw.'iy.in'bbuva, Adam? 4006, b.c. 

2 Swaro-. in.-li.i. 

3 Httama. 

4 Thmasa, Chaos, Thaumaz of Egypt. ? 


OF THE PRESENT CREATION. 

5 Raivata. 

6 Chackshusha. 

7 Yaivaswata or Satyavrata, Noah? 
2950, B. c. 
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5. THE SEVEN llfsiIIS, SPRUNG DIRECT PROM BRAHMA. 


1 Kasyapa, Muni, 

2 Atri, Muni. 

3 Yasislitha. 

4 Visvamitra. 


5 Gautama. 

6 Jamadapfiii. 

7 Bharadwaja. 


6. THE TEN AVATARAS, OR INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 


1 Matsya The fish. 

2 Kurma The tortoise. 

3 Vhraha The boar. 

4 N arasinha . , . The lion. 

5 Vhmana The dwarf. 

6 Parasurhma , Son of Jamadagni. 


7 Buma Of the solar race. 

8 Krishna... Of this lunar race. 

9 Baddha ... Of the Buddhists. 

10 Bharma-bhushana or Kalki-avatar, 
to appear at the close of the Kalf 
Yuga. 


7. THE ELEVEN RUDRAS, OR FORMS 
OF SIVA. 


RUDRAS ACCORDING TO THE 
IIARIVANSA. 


1 Aiaikaphda 

2 Ahivradhna 

3 Virup^ksha 

4 Sure^wara 

5 Jayanta ... 

6 Bahurdpa 

7 Tryambaka 

8 Aparhjita. . 

9 Savrita 

10 Hara 

11 Isha 


S ^ hlohana. 
S Bama. 



M ^ Bliawa. 

S a Aja. 

§ '5:5 Bawati, 
o ^ XJgra. 
gH Bhfma. 


1 Mrigavyddha. 

2 Sarwa. 

8 Nirriti. 

4 Ajiikapad. 

5 Ahirvradhna. 

6 Piiidkin. 

7 Apariijita. 

8 Havana. 

9 Iswara. 

10 KapCilin, 

11 Sthfinu. 

12 Bhava. (J*B.) 


8. THE EIGHT VASUS ; A KIND OP DEMI-GOD, 


1 Dhava, 

2 Druva. 

3 Soma, the moon. 

4 Vishniu. 


5 Anila, or wind. 

6 Anala, or fire. 

7 Prabhdsha. 

8 Prabhava. 


9. THE TEN VISHWAS, A CLASS OP DEITY WORSHIPPED IN FUNERAL OBSEQUIE.S. 


1 Vasn. 

2 Satya. 

3 Kratn. 

4 Daksha. 

5 ZMa 


6 Kfima, 

7 Dhriti. 

8 Kuru. 

9 Pururava. 
10 Madrava. 


10. THE BIGHT DIKpAlAS, GUARDIANS, AND THE EIGHT DIKPATIS, LORDS, OP THE 
CARDINAL POINTS. 


1 Indra East. 

2 Agni (or Vahni) South-east, 

3 Tama South. 

4 Kairrita South-west. 

6 Varuna West. 

6 Marut (V ayu, Pavau). . North-west. 

7 Kuvera North. 

8 Is&na (Pritbivi) ...... Nortb-east. 


1 Surya The Sun. 

2 Sukra Venus. 

3 Mangala Mars. 

4 RS,hu Asc, node, 

5 Sani Saturn. 

6 Chandra The Moon. 

7 Buddha Mercury, 

8 Vrihaspati Jupiter. 
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11. THE TWELVE ADITTAS J MONTHLY 
NAMES OR EMBLEMS OE THE SUN. 


ADITYAS, ACCORDING TO THE 
HARIVANSA. 


1 Varuaa. 

2 Surya. 

3 Vedanga. 

4 Bh^Liiu. 

5 Indra. 

6 Ravi. 


7 Gabhasti. 

8 Yama. 

9 Swarnareta. 

10 Divakara. 

11 Mitra. 

12 Visbna. 


1 Dha,tri. 

2 Aiyaman. 

3 Mitra. 

4 Varuna. 

5 Ansa. 

6 Bhaga. 


7 Indra. 

8 Visaswan, 

9 Puclian. 

10 Twashtri. 

11 Savitri. 

12 Vishnu. 


12. THE TWENTY-SEVEN NAHSHATRAS, DAUGHTERS OP DAKSHA, OR LUNAR 

MANSIONS. 


1 Aswini. 

10 Magha. 

19 

2 Bharani. 

11 Purva Phblguni. 

20 

3 Kritika. 

12 Uttara Phblguni. 

21 

4 Eohini. 

13 Hasta. 

22 

5 Mrigasira. 

14 Chitra. 

23 

6 Ardra. 

15 Swati, 

24 

7 Punarvasu. 

16 Visbkha. 

25 

8 Pushya. 

17 Anuradha. 

26 

9 Aslesha. 

18 Jayeshtha. 

27 


Piirva As&,i*ha. 
Uttara Ashrha. 
Sravana. 
Dhaneshtha. 
Satabhisba. 

Purva Bbadrapada. 
Uttara Bbadrapada. 
Eevati. 


13. THE NAMES OP BUDDHA. 


Buddha, Shkya-muni or Sinha, Gautama, Tathhgata, Mahh-sramana ; Saudho- 
dani, from bis father Sudhodbana ; Arkabandbu, or kinsman of the Sun ; MbyS,- 
devi-suta, or child of Mbyb. 


But, of the Mussabnbns. 

Buddas and Sarmanes, of the Greeks. 
Mercurius Mayas filius, of Horace. 

Bud or Wud, of the Pagan Arabs. 
Woden, of the Scandinavians. 

Toth, of the Egyptians. 

Po, Foe, or Fo-bi, and Sa-ka, of the 
Chinese. 


Pout, of Siam. 
Sommonokodam, of ditto. 
Godama, of Ava. 

Kshaka, of Japan. 

Cbakabout, of Tonquxn China. 
Cbom-dan-das, \ n 
Sangs-gyas, ’) of Tibet. 


BauMlia System of Theogony. 

Adi-Buddha, the Supreme Being, created by dhyan five divine Buddhas, who are 
quiescent, viz. : — 


1 Vairochana Akshobhya. 

2 Batna. 

3 Sambhava. 

4 Amitabha. 

5 Amogha Siddha. 


Each of T^om f 
[ produced from i 
’ himself his son, j 
I or Bodhisatwa, 


{ 


1 Samanta Bhadra. 

2 Vajra Pani. 

3 Eatna Pani. 

4 Padma Pani. 

5 Viswa Pani. 


The Buddhist Triad, or mystic syllable A TJ M, is interpreted : — 

A, the Vija mantra of the male Buddha, the generative power. 

U, ditto of the female Dharma or Adi Prajnf, the type of productive power, 
M, ditto of Sanga, the union of the essences of both. 


1 Vipasya. 

2 Sikhi. 

3 Viswa Bhu. 

4 Karkut Chand,. 


TAe seven hwnan or earth-born Buddhas, 
5 Kanaka Muni, 


6 Kasyapa, and 

7 Sbkya Sinha. 

Arya Maitri, the future Buddha, 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


14. THE TWENTY-POUll JINAS OH. TIUTHANKARAS, 01-' THE JAIN.S. 


Adiniith or Risliablianritli 





AbliiiiuiKlaiiaiiatli 

SumatiniitU 

Paclmaprabluinatli 

Supars^viiiiith 

Cliandraprabha 

Suvidhaniitlx or Puslipackuta ... 

Sitalauatb 

Sri Ansariiitli 

VasupSidya 

Vimalanath 

AnantanSitb 

DliarmaTi&.th 

Santaniitb 

ICunthiintitk 

Aranath 

Malliniitli 

Muiiisuvrata 

NeminSitb 

Kaniinfitb 

ParswanCitb 

VardkamSina or Moliivlra Swimii 


'\Vh{‘ru Ijoni. 

Ayodliya. 

» 

Suwanta. 

Ayodbya. 

i» 

Kau.«uiiiblu. 

Ikiiiarcs. 

Cliandri^mr. 

Kakciidrnpuri. 

JiliadaijiiLi'. 

Sitiilli. 

rMiaiiipaiJiirf. 

Ay-Mlisya. 

Ji:;-;i:i:.par. 

jj 

Mitilila. 

Ilajgrilia. 

klitbila. 

DwCirika. 

Beuur(’s. 

Obitrakot. 


Wliftrt! aicd. 

Gujarat. 

Mt. Sikluir (hud. 
rarisiiCitli.) 

11 

11 

17 

11 

11 

11 

11 

CJhaiupapurh 
Mt. Si'kliur. 

It 

17 

17 

11 

77 

11 

17 

77 

Mt. Girinura, 
Mt. Slkliar. 
Pawapuri. 


15. THE SAPTA PWfpAS OR DIYISIOKS OP THE ANCIENT 'SVORLI), RULED BY THE 
SONS OF PRIYABRATA, KINO OF ANTAXIVEDA. 


Oldest Division. 

Jambudwipa 

Angadwipa 

Yainadwipa 

Yamaladwipa 

Sankhadwipa 

Kdshadwipa 

Varahadwipa 


India, 

Nepal? 

Assam, Ava ? 

Malaya. 

Africa. 

Assyria. 

Europe. 


Newer Division. 


Jambudwixia ... 
Phiksbadwipa . 
Srdinalidw'fpa.. 
Kiisbadwipa ... 
Karanchad'vvipa 
Sukadwipa 

Puskaradwipa . 


India. 

Asia !ATinor, W, 
Ceylon? 

Assyria, Persia, etc. 
Near the Baltic? W. 
Part of Kusbadwipa, 
Britain? "W. 

Part of Kusbadwipa, 
Ireland? W. 


16. POUR YEDAS. 


1 The Ei^ veda. | 3 Tbc Skma veda. 

2 Tlio Yajur veda. 4 The Atharva veda. 


17. THE POUR UPAVEDA8. 

1 The Ayush Medicine. | 3 The Dhanush Warfare. 

2 The Gkndharva ... Music. I 4 The Sth^patya ... Mechanics. 


18. THE SIX ANOAS, OR BODIES OF LEARNING. 

1 Siksha Pronnneiation. j 4 Khandas. Prosody. 

2 Kalpa Eeligious acts. 6 Jyotish... Astronomy. 

3 Yyteana Grammar. 1 6 Nirukti... Interpretation of Vedas. 
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19. THE FOUR UPANGAS. 


1 Pui’ana History, coiuprising tlio ciglateeu Puranus. 

2 Nyaya Lo^ic, and tlic principles of knowledge. 

3 Mimkusa Religion^: principles and duties. 

4 Hliarma shkstra Lav.', liuiuaii and divine. 


20, THE EIGHTEEN PURANAS. 


1 BrahmA-purAna. 

2 Padma, or lotus. 

3 Brahmiinda, egg of BralimS.. 

4 Agnoya, or Agni, fire. 

5 Yaishnava, or vislinu-pur6,na. 

6 G^Q’uda, Vishnu’s bird. 

7 Brahma- vaivartta, or transformations 

of Krishna (as the supreme). 

8 Saiva, or of ’ttiva. [Vhyu replaces it.] 

9 Linga-purhna. 


10 Nhrada. 

11 Skanda. 

12 M6,rkanda. 

13 Bhavishya, prophetic. 

14 Matsya, or the lish. 

15 Vaihha, or boar. 

16 Kdrma, tortoise. 

17 Vhmaua, or dwarf. 

18 Sri Bhagavata, or life of Krishna. 


21. THE SIX PRINCIPAL SECTS OF THE HlNUtjS. 


1 Saiva Worshippers of Siva, in his thousand forms. 

2 Vaisnava ... „ Wshnu. 

3 Sanriya „ Surya, or the Sun. 

4 Ghnapatya.,. „ Ganesha. 

5 Sacta „ Bhawhui, or Phrvati. 

6 Bhagavati ... „ Who recoguize all five divinities cciuully. 


PATJEi]^lC GE2TEALOG1IES. 

Table XYI. — Descendants of Swayamlhuva, the first Manu, King of 
Brahmavarta, and progenitor of manhind {Adam ? /.), according to 
the ^Bhdgavat Pn/rdna, K. 

[Professor Wilson (Preface to Wishnu Purana’) reviews in detail 
tlie date and authenticity of the ‘ Bhagafvata Purana j ’ his conclusions 
on these subjects may he gathered from the following quotation : — 

* The statement of the text is of itself sufficient to show lliafr, according to the 
received opinion of all the authorities of the priority of the eighteen PurS,uas to the 
Bhtota, it is impossible that the ‘ Sri Bhhgavata,’ which is subsequent to the Bh^l^ata, 

should be of tlie number There does not seem to he any other ground than 

tradition for ascribing it to Vopadeva, the grammarian ; but there is no reason to 
caU the tradition in question. Vopadeva flonrished at the court of Hem^dri, BajA 
of Devagiri, Deogur, or Dowlutahad, and must consequently have lived prior to the 
conquest of that principality by the Muhammadans in the 14tli century. The date 
of the 12th century, conunonly assigned to him, is probably correct, and is that of 
the ‘Bhagavata Puraua,’ p. 31.’] 
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IJRAIIMA. 

SWAYAIMBIIUVA. 


Uttanapada, King of Bharat- 
khauda. 

(From whom descended the Kings 
of Jimhmavarta) 

Dlimva. 

Vatsara. 

Puspama. 

Vynshta, 

Sarvata,jas. 

Chaxusha. 

Ulmuka. 

Aiigga. 

Vena-adliarmaraj a. 

Prithu. 

Vijitaswa, or Antardliyaiia, 
liavirdliaiia. 

Varhishata, or l^raclunahvarlii. 

Praclieta, and 9 brothers. 

Dakslia Prajapati, 

Among wlme numcroiis progeny tvere 
10 daughters, married to Bhamia. 

13 daughters, married to Kasyapa Muni, 
the sou of Marichi (sec Solar race), 
progenitors of men, animals, vege- 
tables, etc. 

Panh, mother of evil genii, comets, etc. 
Diti, inotlior of the Daityas, or Asuras. 
Aditi, mother of the gods and Suras. 

27 daughters, the iNakshatras, married 
to the Moon. 

1 daughter, mother of the 11 Rudras, 
and others of loss importance. 


PiiiVAViiATA, King of Aiitarveda.^ 
Agxiijiiua, King of Jaml)ud\vi])a. 

{From ichom dvscemled the Kings of 
Jiharatkhanda.) 

Mbhi. 

Rishabha-deva.® 

Bharata. 

Yridhaseiia (Sumati, ‘V. Ih"). 

Pevat'jj it (Tiidraymnna) . 

I)i '.aiiy-iii!::*. 

1: 1 ; Paramcslitin), 

Pritiha (Pratihfira). 

Pritiharta (Prati hartta) . 

Bhuma (Bhava). 

Udgitha. 

Prasthra. 

Bibhu (Ibithii). 

PrathiLsena. 

Xakla. 

Gaya. 

Chitraratha (Xara.-'^ Succession varies 
considerably in ‘ V. P.’ p. 165.) 
Sunirata. 

Murichi (sec Solar race). 

Binduma. 

Madhu. 

Tiravrata. 

Manthu. 

Bhauvana. 

Twashtha. 

Tir;ija, and 100 sons, ^diosc names arc 
uukno^TO, 


Table XYII . — The Surya-vansa, or Solar Dynasty, collated from the 
lists of Jones, Wilson, 2od, and Hamilton, 

Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, married Aditi, Daksha’s daughter (sec Table XVI.). 

Vivaswaiia, or Surya, the S^, 

Sradhadeva, or Vuivaswata (the Sun), King of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku, in the Treta Yuga.— n.c. 3500, J.— 2200, T. 

1 Priyavrata was also father of Idhmajabha, King of Plaksha Dwipa; Yagyabahu, 
of Salmala Bwipa ; Iliranyarita, of K'usa Dwipa ; Ghritaprishtha, of &auncha 
I)wipa; Medhatithi, of Shka Dwipa; and Bitihotra, of Puskara Dwipa; of whom 
the descendants arc not traced farther than the first generation. 

Rishabha-deva was also father of the kings of various other nations, viz. : — 
Kusa-warta, of Kusa-warta-dcs ; Ila-warta, Brahmh-warta, Malaya, Ketu, Bhadra- 
sena, Indrasprik, Bidharbha, and Kikata, of desas, or countries, bearing the same 
names ; besides the nine immortal Siddhas, — Kahiyaga, Ilari, Antarixa, Prabuddha, 
Pippalayana, Abirhotra, Dranila, Chumasa, and Karubhajana; also eighty-one 
Brhnmans, names unknown. 

3 [I do not think it necessary to continue these corrections of mere nominal lists 
of fabulous ages.] 
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From whom sprung the 

OF ATODHTA (oUDE). 

Vikukshi (did not reiffn, AV.). 

Kukutst'lia, or Puranjaya. 

pS j T- 

Viswagandlii, Yisv^aswa, W. 

Chandra 


\Bhadrardra,W. 

Tuvankswa. 

Sr^va, Svasaya, H. 

Vriliadas'wa. 

Dhundliumara, Kuvalayaswa, AV. 
Drid'h&.s'wa. 

Haryas'wa. 

Nikumblia. 

( Varunaswa, T. H. 
Cna&swa | gaaiatasw^ W. 

Senajit, Prasenajit, W. 

Yuvana.swa, H. \V. ear. J. 

Pm-ukutsa. 

Trasadasyu, ear. T. 

Anaranya. 

Prishadaswa, AV. 

HaryasVa, H. AV. 

Praruna, Aruna, H., VosmuAna, AV. 
Trivindhana, Tridhanwa, AV. 

Satyavrata, TiAyaruna, AV. 

Suvritha, T., car. J. H. AV. 

Tris'anku. 

Harischandra, King of India, 

Rohita, Kohitaswa, S. 

H^ita. 

Champa, Cliunchu, AV. 

Sudeva, ear. T. AV. 

Vijaya (his brother; Knrm. Pur.) 
Bharuca. 

Vrika. 

Bahuka, Bahu, AV. 

Sagara, had 10,000 sons. 

Asamanjasa, only survivor. 

AnsumSin. 

Duliph, AV. T. H., car. J. 

Bhagirat'ha, brought down Ganges river. 
Sruta. 

K&,bhaga. 

Ambarisha, T. AV. 

Sindhudwfpa. 

AyutAyush. 

Ritapema. 

Kktoa, W. T. } 

Saudgisa. 

Kalmhshaphda, AV. H., car, J. T. 
Asmaka. 

Mdlaca, Harikavacha, AV. 

Das'arat'ha. 

Aidabida, Ilivita, AV. 


two Solar Dynasties. 

OF MAITHILA (tIHHUT). 

Nimi. A 

J anaka, built I anakpur. © ^ 
TJdvasu. ^ § 

Kandiverdhana. ^ 6 

Suketu. ^ o 

Dewarata. «*h ^ 

Vrihadratha. 

Mahabirya. ^ | 

Sudhrita. S 

Dhristaketu. § ^ 

Haryaswa. \ 

Maru. 1*^ © 

Pratipaka. ^ 

Kritiratha. 

Devamirha. S ^ 

Visruta. 

Mahadhriti. 

Dhritiratu. ‘.fl m © 

Maharoma. •” 'o 

Swamaroma. ^ 

Haraswaroma. J 

/Pather of SitA, who 

Swadhaja, } “Mned S^aCsee 
•* ’ I the parallel hue of 
I Ayodhya.) 

Kesidhaja. 

Dharmadhwaja. 

Kritadhwaja. 

Kesidhwaja. 

Bhanuman. 

Satadyumna. 

Suchi. 

Sunadhwaja. 

XTrdhaketu. 

Ayu. 

Purajit. 

Arisntanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanswaka. 

Chitraratha. 

Kshcmadhi. 

Samaratha. 

Satyaratha. 

Upa-guru. 

TJpajupta. 

Baswananta. 

Yugudhana, 

Subhasana. 

Sruta. 

Jaya. 

V^aya. 

Eitu. 

Sunaka. 

Bitahala. 

Dhriti. 

Bahulaswa. 

Kriti. 

Mahabasi. 
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Vis'wasaha. 

K'hatwruig’a, Khiirblumga, 

Dirg’liabiilLu. 

llag-liu. 

Aja. 


AYoDiiYA UAJAS, couUnml. 


Das'arat'hu, 2 ikI 'W. 

llama, a.c. 2020, J., 
I 950, B., 1100, T. 


f II is brotliiTvS, 

I Bliaratu, 

1 Lakshiiiaiia, 
\ Satroghuiui. 


©■WAl'AH yUUA oil lUlAZIiN AGE. 

Kiisha, Lava, T. 

Atithi. 

NishadUa. 

Nablias, or Nala, T. 

Piiiidarika. 

Ksliemadlianwas, 

Devlmica, Dwarika, W. 

Ali'inagu, Aliiaaja, W., Ilina, II. 
Kuru, W., car. j. II. 

Pliriputra. 

Dala, W., Bala, II. 
llana-cbliala. 

Uktha, W., ear. J. 11. 

Vajranabka. 

Area, car. W. T. II. 

Sagana, Sankbanabhi, "W. 

Vidhiitl, Vijatbitiibhi, W. 

Viswasaha, 2nd W., Yisitaswa, T. 
HiranyauS-bha. 

Pusbpa, Pusliya,,II. 

Dhrnvasandbi, car. T. 

Suders'ana, car. W, 

AgTiivema, Apaverma, 'W. 

Sighra. 

Manu, Mam, W. T. H. 

Prasusruta, 

Sandhi, Susandhi, W. 

Anicrs'ana, Amersha, W. 

Mahaswat, Avaswaiia, T. 
ViB'wabbkhn, 1 Tiswasava, T. 
Prasenajit, > car, W. 

Takshaka, ; 

Vrihadbala.1 

Vribadsan'a, b.c. 1300 J. 


fiOLAXt 1 ANH 01 ' VESALA 
(also I>ESCKNnEO I’llDM BllAOirA-DEVA.) 

Bisbta, King <>f Yesula. 

* Nabliaga. 
lUiidaudana. 

YatsapritC*. 

Prangsu. 

Pruiiuiti. 

Kliaiiitra. 

Cbuxiisha. 

Bihiugsati. 

llainbhu. 

Kanmdhauia. 

Adixita. 

Muruta. 

Dania, 

llsijyrivarodliaua, 

Sud’hriti. 

Kara, car. do. 

Kebala. 

Dlumdlinniana, or Bandbuman. 
Begawan, \ 

Budlia, [ cur. do. 

I'rinavindliu,* ) 

Besabiraja, or Yis.ilu, who founded 
YuissiU (Alltibabad). 
Iloniacbaiidra. 

Dhurnraxa. 

Sangyjun. 

Sabadova, car. Y. L. 

Krisaswa. 

Somadatta. 

Sumati (ends Y. L.) 

J anamejaya. 


car. do. 


— The names which, are enclosed in parentheses in the sub- 
joined tables are not to he found in the ‘Yislinu Purana.' The 
orthography of the leading names has generally been adopted and 
corrected np from that authority. 

As illustratiye of the probable date and authenticity of this Purana, 
I cite Prof. YVilson’s careful rasumi of the subject :] 


‘ The fourth book contains all that the Ilindds have of their ancient history. It 
is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and individuals ; it is a barren record of 
events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine chronicle 


1 [‘Yisbnu Piu:&,na,' i^. 463.] 

^ ® His dau^ter, Brabira, married Visvarawa Muni, the father (by another wife, 
Nikaksha) of IIS,vana, the demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon, aftenvards killed by 
B§.ina. 
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of persons, if not of occurrences. That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, in 
regard to the longevity of the princes of the earlier dynasties, must be granted, and 
the particulars preserved of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still there is an 

inartificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of persons, etc It is not 

essential to its credibility or its usefulness that any exact chronological adjustment of 

the different reigns should be attempted Deducting, however, from the larger 

number of princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing to shock probability in 
supposing that the Hindfi dynasties and their ramifications were spread through an 
interval of about twelve centuries anterior to the war of the MahlbhCirata, and, con- 
jecturing that event to have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, 
thus carrying the commencement of tho regal dynasties of India to about 2600 years 

before that date, pp. 64, 65 After the date of the great war, the 

‘ Vishnu Pur^Lua,’ in common with those Purfinas which contain similar lists, specifics 
kings and djmasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronological par- 
ticulars, to which, on the score of probability, there is nothing to object, pi. 70 . ... 
The ‘ Vishnu Parana' has kept very clear of particulars from which an approxima- 
tion to its date may be conjectured. No place is described of which the sacredness 
has any known limit, nor any work cited of probable recent composition. The 
Vedas, the Purknas, other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, arc 
named; and so is the Mahfibhtata, to which, therefore, it is subsequent. Both 
Bauddhas and Jains are adverted to. It was, therefore, written before the former 
had disappeared ; but they existed in some parts of India as late as the twelfth century 
at least, and it is probable that the Purhna was compiled before that period.*— p. 71. 


[I curtail my quotations in this, as in previous instances, precisely 
where Prof. 'Wilson ceases to speak from the absolute knowledge con- 
tributed by the Sanskrit writings, of which he is facile jorince^s the 
exponent.] 


KALI YXJGA, — IRON, OR POTJRTH AGE, 3101, B.C. 


E3 ai 
CO 


TJrukshepa, Urukria, W. 

Vatsa, w car. J. 

Vatsa, (vriddba) Vyfiha, W. 
Prativyoma. 

(Bhfinu, car. W.) 

Divfikara, 

Sahadeva. 

(Vira, car. 'VV. T.) 

Vrihadaswa. 

Bhknnratha — Bbanumat, Bahman, 
gimanns of Persia ? T. 
(Prat'ic&sVa, car. W.) 

Supratitha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakshatra. 

Kinnara— Pnshcara. 


a 


if' 


Lon- 


Antariksha, Eekha, T. 
Suvama, W. (Suta, Sutapas). 
Amitrajit. 

Vrihadr&ja. 


BarhiJ, Dbarman, W. 
a'itanjaya, first emigrant from Kosala 
(Oude) and founder of the Suryas in 
Saur5,shtra, T. 

Rananjaya. 

Sanjaya. 

Skkya, W. T. (Slocya). 

Suddhodana, Khroddhodana, W., Sudipa, 
T. 


Efitula, W.i (Lfingalada, Sangala, T.) 

Prasenajit. 

Kshudraka, Eomika, T. 

Kundaka, W., car. J. 

Suratha, Surita, W., car. J. 

Sumitra, b.c. 2100, J., 57, T. The last 
name in the ‘Bh^igavat Purfina,' said 
to he contemporary with Vikramk- 
ditya ? T. from this prince the Mew^ 
chronicles commence their series of 
Rfijks of Saur^ishtra (see Tab. xxvi.). 


1 [Rkhula, ‘Vfiyu Purfina;* Siddhkrtha or Pushkala, ‘Matsya Purfina;' Lingala, 
‘ Bhhgavat Purfina.’ ‘ This and the two preceding names are or considerable chrono- 
logicm interest ; for S^lkya is the name of the author or reviver of Buddhism, whose 
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Table XVIII. — CJiandra-vama, Indu-vansa, or Lunar Race, who 
reigned in Antarveda and Kdu; afterwards m Magadlid {Behar\ 
and Indraprastha {Dihli). 

Atri Muni. 

Soma TLunus, the Moon). 

Buddha (Mercury) married IlCt, daughter of the Sun. 

Ailas, or Burdraviui. 

Ayu Kings of K6,sf also descended from him (sec below). 

Nuhasha (Uevanahusha, Dionysos, Bacchus, Wd.). 

Yayati Father of Burn and Vadu (see next page), 


KINGS OF KAsf 

Kshetravriddha, son of Ayu. 

Suhatra. 

Khsi. 

Kisf. 

Rashtra, 

Dirghatama. 

Dhanwantra. 

Ketumana. 

Bhimaratha. 

DivodSisa, becomes a Buddhist. 
Dyamana. 

Bratardan, 

% 


(iJKNAIiEs). 

Ritadwaju. 

Alarka. 

Suntati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dharniakctu. 

Satyaketu. 

Dhrishtaketu. 

Sukaniara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhargabhumi (end in ‘ Bhhga\at B.') 


LINE OF Funtr. 

Buru, king of Br(itishth{ina. 
Janamejaya, king of Antarveda. 
Brachinwat. 

Brarira, 

Manasya. 

Bhayada. 

Sudhyumna.) 

Bahugava.) 

SamyS-ti. 

AhamySiti. 

Raudx'Asya. 

Riteyu, car. W. 

Rantin&ra, Rantimara, W. 

Tansu, W. (Sumati). 

(Raibhi or Anila, car. "W.) 

Dushyanta or Bushmanta, husband of 
SakuntalS,. 

Bhaeata, king of Antarveda and 
India. 

Vitatha, or BharadwSLja, adopted. 
Bhavanmanyu. 

Vrihatkshatra. 

Suhotra. 


LINE OP YADU. 

Yadu, excluded from succession. 
Kroshta. 

Yrijinavan, 

Swkhi. 

Rishadyu. 

Chitraratha. 

Saravindu. 

Prithusravas, 

Tanias, or Dharma. 

TJsanas. 

Siteshu, Siteyas, W. car. H. 
Ruchaka, Rukshma, W. 

Kavalha, W. car. J. 

Paxdvrata, line extinct. 

Jamodhya, Jyamagha, W. ; from 
Saravindu by another line. 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kunti. 

Drashti, Vriahni, W. 

Nirvrati. 

Dashaxha. 

Vyoma, Vijaman, "W*. 


I 

birth appears to have occurred in the seventh century, and death in the sixth century, 
B.c. (b.c. 621-543). There can be no doubt or the individual here intended, 
although he is out of his place, for he was the son, not the father, of Suddhodana, 
and the father of RAhula, as he is termed in the Aznara and TT aima Koshas/ .... 
‘VishuiuPurSus^a,' p. 463. 
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LINE OP PURU {continned). 

Hastin, built Hastiiia.pur.i 
Ajamidha, reigned at do. 

Hiksha, do.* 

Samvarana. 

Kurxt, from Yrbom also descended the 
Magadh^ princes (see tab. xx. 
and ‘Y. P.*, p. 455). 

Parikshit, ‘ Y. P.* 

Jabnu. 

Suratha. 

Yidiiratba. 

S&rvabhauma. 

Jayasena, Ar§.Yin * Y. P.* 

(Padbica, Arkvi, 'VY.) 

Ayut^LYus, Ajita, H. 

Akrodbana. 

Devatitbi, car. W. 

Eiksba [another son of Akrodbana]. 

(Bbimasena, car. J.) 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

Skntanu. 

Yiebitraviryya, married Amb& and Am- 
balikk, daughters of the Eing of 
KAsi, who have issue, after bis 
death, by bis half-brother, Krisbna- 
dwaipkyana or Yy§sa, Dbritar^Lsbtra 
and Pandu, whose wives boro the 
five Pandavas, viz : 

1 Tudhisthira (see table xix.) 

2 Aijuna, father of Parikshita (sec do.) 

3 Bhima, no descendants. 

4 Nakul, and 1 founded the Magadh^i 

5 Sahadeva, j line (table xx j 

SYNCHRONISMS OP THE SOLAR AND LUNAR RACES, T. 

m f Buddha of the Lunar race married US, the sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. ■ 

* \ Harischandra, s. 1. cotemporary of Parasur&ma, of lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of do. 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founder of Kanauj. 

Table XIX. — Pandu Dynasty of Indraprasthay or Dihli, continued 
. from the line of Puru of the Chandra vansa-f or Luna/r line, and 
collateral with the Magadhd Princes^ descending from Jarasandha, 
of Table xx. 

ACCORDING TO THE 

ACCORDING TO THE ‘bhXgAVAT PURANA,* H. ‘rXjAVALI,’ T. — [‘v. P.’, 461.] 

Tudhisthira, 1st King of Indraprastha 
— no issue. 

B.c. 3101 J. Parikshita, son of Aijun (son of Abhim- 

anyu, ‘ Y. P.’) succeeds. Parikshita. 

1300 W. Janamejaya, "W. Janameia. 

1100 T. SatSmika Asmund. 

1 [‘It was finally ruined by the encroachments of the Ganges, but vestiges of it 
were, at least until lately, to be traced along the river, nearly in a line with Dihlf, 
about sixty miles to the east.’ — * Y. P.’, p. 452.] 

® [Another son, Kanwa. — ‘ Y. P.’, 452, 


LINE OF YADU {continued). 

Jimutra. 

Yikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratha. 

Basaratha. 

Sakuni. 

Kusambha. 

Devarata. 

Bevakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anavaratha, 

Kuru-vatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu, Angasa, W. 

Satwata (several branches) . 

Andhaka, do. 

Bhajam^na. 

Yiduratha. 

Sura. 

Sami, Samana, W. 

Pratikshetra. 

Swayambhuva. 

Hridika (several branches). 

Bevamida. 

Sura (numerous projeny by MarusCi). 
Yasudeva, the eldest, yhohad thirteen 
wives. 

Krishna and Balar&.ma, with whom 
this line becomes extinct, by quarrel 
of the Y^idus. 
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‘ biiaoavat/ {continued). 

((Siihasrunika, car. W.) 

As waiiictlUa datta 
Asi'mrikrislm!!, Nickakru, W, 
Xic-li:ikr:i— Xciiii, kin^ of llastiuiip' 
away)^ 

Cliakra, ])iult Kausanihlif. 

Uslina, (Tkata, king of Kaiisfimblu, 
Chitraratlia. 

(Kabiratlia, car. W.) 
vrisliiiimata, iJlirilitiinrm, W. 
Suslioua. 

^[ahipati, car. AV. 

Suuitha. 

( Tlicba, W. 

Sukliibula < Nrifhakslm, AV. 

( (SukUavati), AV. 

Pariplawa. 

Sunaya. 

Medliavin. 

Nripanjaya. 

Mridu, A^. (Dxivba). 

Tigma, AV. (Tinii). 

Vrihadratba. 

Vasudiina, AV. (Sudasa). 

SatCmlka. 

XJdayana, AV. (Durdamana). 
Ab'mara, AV. (Baliinara). 
KhandapSmi, Dandjyxaui. 

Nimi, Niramitra, Ay . 

Kskeniaka, car. AV. 


^ RAJAVALt,’ {eontimied). 
Adlmiia. 
Maliajuna, 

J esrita. 

iir (capital wasliud 

Dolitwana. 

XJgarseua. 

AV. Siirsdiia. 

Sutasshaina. 

itdtauaroja, 

liachil. 

f^<K)tpala, 

XiirliarddYii. 

J osrita. 

Hlai]>ata. 

Si'ovaiisa. 

Mddavi. 

Sraviina. 

Kikaii. 
rudlidrat. 
Dasunania. 
Adt'lika. 
Ituntavarnu. 
Dandapbla. 
Duusala. 
Sdnpala. 
Khovanraj, de- 
posed, andPau- 
auliue ended, T, 


The ^ Paj avail continues the Indi'aprastha sovereigns of the Lunar race, through 
three more Dynasties, Tod, viz. : — 


SECOND DYNASTY 14 , PRINCES, REIGNED 
500 YEARS. 

Viserwa (contemporary with Sisu- 
nhga ? T.) 

Suricn. 

Sirsah. 

Ahangsal. 

Vycrjita. 

Durbara. 

Sodpala. 

Sursana. 

Singraja. 

Amargoda. 

Amarpkla. 

Serbehe. 

Padharat. 

Madpkl, slain by his Rajput minister. 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

Mahrajc, Maharajc of Perishta? T. 
Srisena. 

Mahipala. 

Mjihhvali. 

Srupvarti. 

Netrasena. 

Samukdana. 

J ctmala. 

Khlanka. 

Kalmana. 

Simian dan. 

Jeywaiiga. 

HergOja. 

Hirasena. 

Antmai, resigned to his minister. 


[Major CunningTiam has investigated this section of the Dihli line 
with a view to the illustration of certain local coins derived from the 


1 [‘ His son (Asima-krishna’s) will be Nichakra, who will remove the capital to 
Kausambi,* in conse<iuence of Hastinhpura being washed away by the Ganges.’ — 
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tfpe of the JBactrian monarcli Strato, As the nomencluture varies in 
the different authorities, and these lists may he held to be fairly 
within the limits of legitimate history, I append the modifications^ 
advocated by that numismatist, as well as those cited by him from 
^Ward’s Hindus.’] 


POTJRTH DYNASTY. — TOB. 

Sendhwaja. 

Mali§,ganga. 

Nada. 

Jewaiia. 

XJdiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

R^jptila, invaded Kemaon, and killed 
% Sukwanti, wlio seized on Indra- 
prastha, -wliGnce lie was expelled 
by YikramSiditya, T. 


WARD, CUNNINGHAM, 

Yol. i., p. 21. ‘ vii., 1854. 

Dlinrandhara, n.c. 230 Yonadhara. 


Senodhata, 

Mah^ikataka, 

Makayodha, 

K ktka, 

Jirana-r&ja, 

TTdaya-Sena, 

Yindkacbala 

Ekjapala, 


210 

190 

170 

150 

130 

110 

90 

70 

60 


Scnadliwaja. 

Malii^anga. 

Makajodb. 

Sarma. 

Jivan-siraj. 

Umed-sen. 

Anandajala. 

E^apaia. 

Dikii taken by 


SikS-ditya or Sakwanti b.c. 57, 
retaken by Yikram§.ditya Stikiui. 


Table XX. — Kings of Magaiha, or Central India, hod. Behar, of the 
Indu, or Chandra Vdnsa, Capital, Rdjagrilia. 


Kuru. 

Sudhanusk. 

Sukotra. 

Ckyavana. 

Kritaka. 

(Yisruta). . 
IJparickara— the Yasn, 


BARHADRATHA DYNASTY. 

(See Table xviii.) 

Yrikadratka, * Y. P.* 
Kusigra. 

Yriskabha. ' 
Puskpavat. 
Satyadkrita. 


(Drja), Sudkanwan, ^Y. P.’ 
(Sambkava), Jantu, ‘ Y. P.* 


LINE OF PANDU. 

(Brought on from page 237.) 

Jarasandka, cot. of Tudkistkira and Krishna, b.c. 3101 ? J. 


B.c. 1400. "W. Sakadeva, Parikskita bom, 
great war ends. 

(M*2Lrj&,ri), or Somapi, W. 
Srutavat. 

Ayata,;pis. 

I^iramitra. 

Sukskatra. 

Yrihatkarman. 

Senajit. 

(Srutanjaya.) 

(Vipra.) 

(Sneki). 

(Kshema). 


|b.c. 1400, "W. Suvrata. 

Dkerma. 

(Xribkrata, Wd.) 

Snsnma. 

Drirkasena, Yrikads5na, Wd. 
Sumati. 

Suvala, Suddkamva, Wd. 
Sunita. 

Satyajit. 

Yiswajit. 

915. Eipnnjaya, 700 AYd., a Buddha 
born in bis reign, ‘As. Ees.’ 
vol. ii., p. 138.® 


1 [Derived from a new list, ‘obtained from a FuroMt in the Punikb.’] 

2 “‘Our list,’ says Prof. Wilson, ‘and that of the ‘ Ykyu,* specifies 21 kings after 
Sakadeva ; the ‘ Bhkgavata ’ specifies 20, and in another passage states that to be the 
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SUNAKA DYNASTY, KINGS OP BIIAllATKHAXDA, BKiaNP.D 128 YEABS. 
(‘ V. V.* 138 years, p. 406.) 


B.c. 915, 'W'. Praclyota, b.c. 700, "Wd. 650 ? 

‘Bud. Chron.’ 2100 , Jones. 
Paiaka. 


B.c. 915, W. Visfilvliayilpa. 

Jjiiiaka (Ilajaca or Ajaca, AVd.) 
Nandivarddliaua (or TaLsliac,T.) 


raikunagas on. s'bsnags, keigned 360 yeaiis. 

(‘V. IV 302 years, p. 407.) 

B.c. 777, W. (Siimalya or Yilchyaat, T.) 
415. Nanda, Mahipadma^ 1002, J., 
340, AV. ‘lie will Ining the 
whole earth imd(‘r one imi- 
hndla; he will have (ught 
Kons, Siimulvii and others, 
who will nagn Jifter Alaldi- 
padma ; he and his sons will 
govern ior 100 years. The 
Brahman Kautilya will root 
out the nine Nandas.' ‘ V. P.^ 
p. 468. 


B.c. 777, AY. Sisunaga, 1962, T., ) 

550, Wd., 472, B. J Mr.Wi). 

Khkavarna ) 

Kshemadherman. 

Kshatraiijas (TCshetranja). 
Vidmishra (Vidhishra). 
Ajatasatru 450, Wd. 551, ‘ Bud. 

Chron.’ of Ava. 

Darhhaka, Dhsaca. 

Udaykswa, Udhsi, Ajaya. 
Nandivarddhaua. 

MahCuiandi (Mahahali, \Yd. 355. 


MAXJRYA DYNASTY, GOVERNED 137 YEARS. 

(‘Y. P.* p. 470.) 


6 .C. 315. W. Chandra-gupta Sandracottus 
of Greeks, 1602 J. 
Yinduskra, Yirishra. 

A§oka Yarddhana, patron of 
the Buddhists, 330, ‘Bud. 
Chron.* ^ 

Suvasas, Sujaswa, T. Culhta, 
AYi). 


B.c. 315, W. Da§;aratha, ear. T. AYd.® 
Sangata, BandupOlita, AYn. 
Sfdisdka, Indrupfilita, AYd. 
(I)evadluirma, Avd.) 
Soniasarnnin. 

Sasadharman (Satadhauwa) . 
Yrihadratha. 


SUNG A DYNASTY, 110 YEARS. 

(‘ Y. P.’ 112 years.) 


B.C. 178. W. Pushpamitra, puts his”) 

master, the last of the 1 ^ 
Mauryas, to death, 1 ^3 

1365 , J. rs 

Agnimitra, 1 *-g 

Sujyeshtha, J 

Yasumitra. 


B.C. 178. AY, A'rdraka, Ahhadraca, Y^d.; 
Badraka, T. 
rulindak.T, 

Ghosliavasii. 

AAijramitra, (A^icramitar, AVd.) 
Bhiigavata. 

Dovablniti. 


KANWA DYNASTY, 45 YEAIIS. (‘ Y. P.’) 

B.C. 66 , AY. The Kanwa named Yasudeva 
usurps his master’s kingdom, 

1253, J. oar. T. 

Bhdmimitra, cot. of A'ikramd- 
ditya, T. 


[B.c. 66 . AY. Nhrayana, Parana, T. 

Susarinaii. (AVilford supposes 
interval of 150 years hefore 
Sipraka.) 


number. My copy of the ‘Matsya* names but 19, and the ‘Radcliffc* hut 12 ; hut 
both agree in making the total 32. They all concur with the text also, in stating 
that 1000 years had elapsed from the great war, at the death of the last A'hrhadralha 
prince ; and this is more worthy of credit than the details, which arc obviously 
imperfect.* ‘ Y. P.* p. 465.] 

1 [Cy*. also ‘Burnouf,* vol. ii. p. 778; ‘Hucn Tsang Memoircs,’ p. 170; ‘Bhh- 
gavata Purina,* xii., i. p. 12.] 

2 [Buddha Gaya Insc., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vol. vi. p. 671, ^ Jour. Boy. As. 
Soc.*, etc.] 
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Table XXL — Andhra or Vrispala dynasty, of Andhra (Orissa 9) or 
Telingana, in continuation of the Magadha line, 

(See Wilford’s comparative list from the ‘ Bh&gavat, and three other Pur^inas, in 
the 9th vol. of ‘As. Res.*) [These thirty Andhra Bhritya kings -will reign 456 
years. — ‘ Vishnu Burkina.’ Prof. Wilson adds in a note . — ‘ The ‘ V^yu * and ‘ Bh&.ga- 
vata* state also 30 kings and 456 years; the ‘ Matsya’ has ‘29 kings and 460 years. 
The actual enumeration of the text gives but 24 names ; that of the ‘ Bh^lgavata * 
but 23; that of the ‘Yhyu’ but 17. The ‘Matsya’ has the whole 29 names, 
adding several to the list of our text (‘V. P.*), and the aggregate of the reigns 
amounts to 435 years and six months.*] 

B.c. 21. Sipraka, ‘a powerful servant of 
Susarman, kills the latter and 
founds the Andhra bhritya 
dynasty;’ Balin, Balihita, b c. 

908, J. A.D. 190, Wd.i 
K rishna 
Sri S^takarni 

Pumotsanga, Paurnamtisa 1 
S^takarna, II. J W.. 

Lambodara 
Ivilaka, Apilica, Wn. 

Megha Sw&.ti 
Patumat. 

Arishtakarman, ear. Bh*^g. Purina 
Hila.* 

Tilaka, Tiluk, T. 

Pravilasona. 

Sundara, named Sitkarna, 

Table XXII. — Edjas of Kashmir, of the Line of Kuru in the Lunar 
race : worshippers of JSfdgas or Snakes, 

[I have scarcely left myself space in this reprint to attempt to 
unravel the mystifications of the early Kashmir Chronology. The con- 

1 [Pliny, ‘Hist. Kat.’, vol. vi, p. 22, ‘As. Res.*, vol. ix. p. 101. ‘Sipraka is 
variously named, Sindhuka,Ykyu.] SisuJm, Matsya; Balin, Bhig; and, according 
to Wilford, ChhismaJca in the ‘Brahmanda P.’, and Sudraha^ or Suraka, in tbe 
Kumiriki Khanda of the ‘ Skaiida Purina.* ... If the latter form of bis name be 
correct, he may be the king who is spoken of in the prologue to the ‘ Mrichchakati.* ’ 
Prof. Wilson, in a valuable notice on the subject, further reviews the various items of 
evidence bearing on the date of the Andhras, and arrives at the conclusion that ‘ the 
race of Andhra kings should not commence till about 20 years b.c., which would 
agree with Pliny’s notice of them ; but it is possible that they existed earlier in the 
south of India, although they established their authority in Magaclhh only in the first 
centuries of the Christian era.* — ‘ T. P.’, p. 475. Major Cunningham has discovered 
the name of Sri Shtakarni among the votive Buddhist ir.«oription« jit Panchi. He 
transcribes the original P§li legend as follows, Hajnye S'ri A^eaanisa 

Vdsithi^putasa, Anandasa ddnam, ‘Gift of Ananda, son of the neophyfe Vaishtha, 
in the reign of Snf Satkarni.’ — ‘B hilsa Topes,*^ p. 264. The witing itself is 
referred to the time of the king of this name, third in the Magadhh list, though any 
such special appropriation of the designation is open to que-stion when we find Prof. 
AVilson remarking, ‘ The adjuncts Swdti and Sdtikarna appear to he conjoined or 
not with the other appellations, according to the convenience of the metre, and seem 
to be the family designations or titles.*— *Y. P.’, p. 474. See also Stevenson, under 
Saurashtrfi infrd, and ‘Bombay Jour.’, July, 1853.] 


B.C. 21. Uhakora Satkarna 
Sivasw^ti 

Gomatiputra, (Gautami, Wd. 

A.D. 500). 

Pulimat, Pnrimat 

(Shtkarni lY, ear, Bhhg. PurSina). 

Sivasri. 

Sivaskaudha. 

408. Yajnasri, (Ycug nai of Chinese ? 
Wd.) 

Vijaya. 

A D. 428. Chaudrasri, (or Yijaya, last Ma- 
gadha king, 300, J. 546, T.) 

, Pulomhrchish, (Poulomien of 

Chinese.^ Wd. dies, 648, a.d. 
Salomdhi, T. cot. of Bappa 
Rhwal of Mow'Ar, a.d. 720 ?) 


18 
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jectural results arrived at severally by Prof. Wilson,' Captain Troyer," 
and Major Cunningliam,® arc subjoined in parallel columns for the 
scrutiny of future incpiirors. Prof, Wilson, without according any 
great faith to the Sanskrit authority, from which his outline of the 
history of Kashmir was translated, contented himself with leaving it to 
carry its own weight. The succeeding commentators have exercised 
less reserve in the adaptation of the original materials, and hence their 
rectifications demand a more distinct review. I should naturally 
desire to abstain from the use of any harsh expression in referring to 
the exhaustive labors of M. Troyor ; but, in truth, I can scarcely bring 
myself to notice his arguments with much seriousness ; and this feeling 
will, perhaps, be better understood when I say that wo are invited to 
believe that Asoka reigned in 1436 B.c. (vol. ii., p. 435), and that the 
Scythian Kanishka ought to be dated in the 13th century, n.c. Ecpially 
must the author’s endeavor to account for the extraordinary lengths of 
reigns be received with distrust, which line of reasoning is appro- 
priately climaxed by an attempt to show that it was possible that 
Ranaditya lived and even reigned 300 years (vol. ii. p. 370). 

Major Cunningham’s ratiocination towards the general settlement 
of the relative epochs is based primarily upon the assumed fact of 
Iliranya and Toramana having been contomporaiies of the 3rd Yikra- 
nniditya of Ujain (s. 4GG = A.n. 409),’' whom the author, in preparatory 
training for the more complete development of the same idea in his 
subsequent works,^ identified with tlic Chandra Gupta of the Gupta 
coin series, and the 3rd Yikramaditya. I do not at all wish to contest 
that there may have been one of the many monarchs who assumed 
the supplemontaiy titular designation of Yikramaditya ruling over 
Malvra at or about this period, and that the potentate in question may 
well have been a contemporary of Toramana of Kashmir, whom, judg- 
ing from the style of writing on his coins, I should not desire to place 
so early as Wilson and Troyor have done ; but this concession by no 
means implies an accord with the other portion of the argument, that 
would bring the Guptas down to so modern an epoch as is there pro- 
posed. In other sections, Major Cunningham’s method of compression 
is about as summary and as little satisfactory as Troycr’s system of 
expansion, inasmuch as the process of the reduction of the supposed 
superfluous periods of the Aditya and Gonerdiya djmasties is effected 
by the easy arithmetic of a diminution of the declared totals of one-half 
and one-third respectively. 

1 P Asiatic Researches/ xv., and ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' p. 347.] 

* Mjatarangini.’ Paris, 1840.] 

3 |‘Knmisniatic Chronicle,' vol. vi., 1843.] 

* fWilford, ‘ Asiatic Researches/ vol. ix., p. 166.] 5 [« Bhilsa Topes,' p. 142.] 
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There is one point, ho-vrever, somewhat assuring, that is — the 
general coincidence of the different commentators in regard to the 
proper period of the initial date of the Naga dynasty, and, for the 
present, we must accept this as the single bright spot in the otherwise 
hazy atmosphere with which Oriental authors so often envelope the 
simplest history.] 

Tlie Eaja Tarangini, whence this line is taken, commences with an account of 
the desiccation of the valley by Kasyax^a Muni : supi^osed to allude to the Deluge.* — 
Wilson, ‘ As. Eos.’, vol. xv. p. i. 

PIRST PERIOD — KAURAVA RACE, 1266 YEARS. 


B.c. 3714. Kashmir colonised by Kasyapa, 
B 0. 26GG, W. 

Fifty-three Princes,^ names 
omitted by Hindu writers, 
but partly supplied by Mu- 
hammadan authority, as fol- 
lows ; 

Sulini‘S,n. 

Cassalgham. 

Maherkaz. 

IJandu-khiUi, (Pandu of the 
Lunar line ?} 

L^idi-khiin. 

Loddor-khfin. 

Sundcr-khiin, — Iliiidd worship 
established. 

Cuuder-khAn. 

Sundcr-khhn. 

Tundu-khhn, 

Bcddn-khhn. 

Mahand-khhn. 

Durbinash-kh^Lii. 

Doosir-khhn. 

Tebab-khhn, dethroned by king 
of Kabul. 

C&,lju-khhn. 

Luvkhab-khhn. 
Shcrmabaram-kb&.u. 
Haurcng-kliim, conq[uercdChina. 
Barigli-kbhn. 

Gowasheli-khCLii. 

Pandu-khJin II. extended cm- 
piro to the sea, 

Ilaris-khCtn. 

Sanzil-khStn. 

Akber-kh^m. 


Jabor-khhn. 

Haudcr-kliLin. 

Saukor-khan, slain by 
Bakra ESJa. 

An interval ensacs, and au- 
then tic history cominonccs 
with 

2448. Gonerda, I. Kali Yuga, 653. 
Gonanda or Agiiaiid, a re- 
lation of Jarasundha, 1400, 
\V. B.c. 1045, P. 

Damodara, 1st. 

Gonerda, II. 

Thirty-hve Princes, names 
forgotten. 

1709. Lava (iial-lavn). Loo of Mu- 
hammadan historians, u.c. 
570, P. 

1664. Kausosaya. 

1660..Khagcndra. 

1600. Surendra, cot. with Bahman of 
Persia. 

1573. Godhara, Gowdhor, A. A. 

1537. Suvorna, Suren, do. 

1477. Janaca, Jenak, do. 

1471. Sachinara, Seijuner, do. 

1394, Asoka, established Buddhism. 

(Seepages 216, 240, b.c. 250.^) 
1332. Jaloka, adopted castes. 

1302. Dhinodara, II. a Saiva; trans- 
formed into a snake. 

1277. Hushka, j Tartar princes, rc- 
Jushka, > established Budd- 
Kanishka, ) hism. 

1217. AhhirmT’.jT:. nr orth.^dox Hindu, 


1 [M. Troyer has the following note upon the subject of these fifty-three princes : 
— ‘C’cst sans doute i)ar Ic vague des expressions de Kalhana, ct x)nr Ic recit dos 
ecrivains mahometans qui font mention d’autres rois avant Gonarda lor, quo 
M, Wilson a ete induit a placer avant ce roi une premiere s5rie dc cinquanto-trois 
princes, taudis quo le textc, comme je crois 1’ avoir demontrd, ne fixe la dureo 
d’auenne autre serie avant cello qui precede le r^gne de Gonarda iii me. II serait 
eu clfet tres-singulicr de trouver deux series conseoutives, qui offriraient^ Ic meme 
nombre do rois et la meme duvee de regne. Je suis hien loin de nier qu’il n’ait pn 
y avoir plusicurs rois avant Gonarda ler, ct j’admets m^me qu’on a une presque 
certitude a cot egard ; mais le Eadjatarangini n* en dit rieii de positif.’ — V ol. ii. p. 37 1 .] 
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SECOND PEllIOD— GONEUDIYA DYNASTY, 1013 YEAUfl, OR 378 YEARS APTER 


ADJUSTMENT, 


Ti’oyfir. 

B.C. 

Cunuinshatn. 

A.D. 

Wilson. 

7J.C. 


B.C, 

1182 

53-32 

1182 

Gonnrda, III. Nuga 

worship resumed, 388 W. 108, P. 

1147 

61-9 

1147 

^’’^bl^shann, 

370 

1093-6] 

[ 73-1 

1090 

Ti'drajiia, 

352 

1058 j 

1060-6 

Kavana, 

334 

1028 

80-8 

1030-6 

Vibhishana, IT. 

316 

992-G 

89-2 

993 

Kara (Kinnai*a), persecuted Buddhists, 208 

952-9 

99-2 

953-3 

Siddha, 

280 


892-9 114-2 893-3 Utpaliikslia AdutbuLiboh, A. A. 2G2 

862-3 121-9 8G2-9 Hiranyriksha, Tucmya, „ 244 

824-8 131-2 825-2 Hiranyukula, ITcrcnkul, „ 226 

764-8 14G-2 765-2 Vfisiiknla, Ebosliak, „ 218 

704-8 163-8 705-2 Mibir{iikula [Mukula, Troycr], invaded 

Lanka or Ceylon, 200 

634-8 178-8 635-2 Vaka, 182 

571-8 187-8 572-2 Ksliitinanda (Nandana), 1G4 

641-8 195-2 542-2 Vasunanda, Vistnaiid, A. A, 146 

489-6 208-2 490 JSfara II. or Bara— Nir, „ 128 

429-6 223-2 430 Aksba, Aj, „ 100 

369-6 238-2 370 Gopaditya, a pious braliininist, Kul- 

varit, A. A. 82 

309-6 253-2 310 Gokcnia, Knrron, A. A. G4 

251-7 269-11 253 JSTarcndriulitya, Nurundramit, A. A. 46 

3215-4 279-0 216-9 YudUisthira, surnamed tlic blind, (see 

Lunar race .>) 28 

ADITYA DYNASTY, 192 YBAttS. 

287-6 168-9 Prati)ipiiditya,kiusmanof Vicramiiditya, 10 W, 

A.». 

303-6 130-9 Lilaucas, Juj^goob, A. A. 22 

319-6 104-9 Tuujina, a <?reat famine, Biinjir, „ 54 

338-6 66-9 Vijaya, Bcjtsciy, „ 90 

341-6 60-9 J ayendrn, Chander, „ 98 

360 23-9 Arya Kajji, of miraculous accession, 

‘(Saud[uiiiati), 135 400, P. 


A.l>. 

A.n. 

A 3>. 

OONERDIYA LINE BBSTOREP, 592 YEARS, 
433 ADJUSTED. 

OR 

24-9 

383 

23-3 

Meghavfihana, Megdahcn, A, A., invited 
Bauddhas, and invaded Ceylon. 


58-9 

400 

57-9 

Sreshtasena, or Pravarasena. 


88-9 

415 

87-3 

Hiranya, contention with Toramana Yu- 
varaja, contemporary with Vicramaditya. 


118-11 

430 

117-5 

Matrigupta, a Braliman from Ujjain, suc- 
ceeds by election, 

471 W. 

123-8 

432-6 

122-2 

Pravarasena, invaded SiUiditya of Gujarat, 
(table xxvii.) 

476 

183-8 

464 

185-2 

Yudhisht’hira il. 

499 

204-11 

483 

224-5 

Nandrfivat, Narendraditya, or Lakshman’a 

522 

217-11 

490 

237-5 

BanS-ditya, married daughter of Chola Baja, 
Vicram&.ditya, supposed an interpolation 
(XJjjain princes .?) 

545 

517-11 

555-6 

537-5 

568 

559-11 

576-6 

579-5 

BStlfiditya, last of the Gonerda race, 

592 


^ See also ‘ Ayin-Akbari,’ vol, ii. p. 164. 

2 The fractional figures express the months of the year to which they are in each 
case appended. 3 j^otc, p. 364. 


167-3 

135-3 

103-3 

67-3 

59-3 

22-3 
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NAGA Oil KARKOTA DYNASTY, 260 YEARS, 5 MONTHS. 

Troyor. Oanningliain. Wilson. 

A.D. A.l>. « A.D. 

597-3 594-6 615-5 Durlabhaverddliana, contemporary with Yezdijird. 

633-3 630-6 651-5 PratS-pSiditya, founded Prat^ipapur. 

Durlabhaca, car. W. 

683-3 680-6 ^701-5 Chandrhpira, or Chandrhnand, a virtuous prince. 

691-11 689-2 710-1 T^rhpira, a t 3 n:ant. 

695-11 693-2 714-1 Lalitiditya, conquered Yasovarma of Kanauj, (Yaso- 

vigraha of inscriptions) and overran India. 

732- 7 729-9 750-8 Kuvalay^ipira. 

733- 7 730-9 751-8 Vajriditya. 

740-7 737-9 758-8 Pnthivyapira. 

744-8 741-11 762-10 Sangramhpira. 

751-8 748-11 769-10 Jajja, an usurper, deposed by 

754-8 751-11 772-10 Jayapira, married daughter of Jayanta of Gaur, en- 

couraged learning, invaded Bhima Sena of Gui&,rat, 
841? 

785-8 782-11 803-10 Lalitapira. 

797-8 794-11 815-10 Sangramhpira II. or Prithivyhpira. 

804-8 801-11 822-10 Vrihaspati, or Chippatajaya, son of a prostitute, whose 

five brothers governed in his name. 

816-8 813-11 834-10 Ajitfipira, set up by the same usui-pers. 

852-8 849-11 870-10 Ananghpira, restored to the succession. 

855-8 852-11 873-10 XJtpalapira, last of the Karkota race. 

TJTPALA DYNASTY, 84 YEARS 5 MONTHS.^ 

857-8 854-11 875-10 Aditya Yerm^, or Avanti Vermh, a severe famine. 

886-8 883-2 904-1 Sankara Vermh, invaded Gujjara and Bhoja 

(? see M5lwfi), Kashmir cycle brought into use, 59. 

904-8 901-10 922-9 Gop&Ia Vermh, killed in youth. 

906-8 903-10 Sankata, last of tho Yerm-k race. 

906-9 903-10 924-9 Sugandhfi Ehni, recommended tho election of 

908-9 905-10 926-9 Phrt'ha. — The Tatris and Ekangas powerful. 

924- 9 920-10 941-9 Niijita Ycrm&, also called Pangu, the cripple. 

925- 9 921-10 942 9 Chakra Vermh, civil wars. 

936-9 931-10 952-9 SuraVermh. 

1 Renaud, ^Memoiro sur Tludc,* p. 189; ‘Koveaux Melanges Asiatiques,* 
voL i. p. 196. 

* [Prof. Wilson, in anticipation of tlie due course of publication, has obligingly 
favoured me with the subjoined note on an inscription which, under the double aspect 
of geographical proximity and identity of family names, seems to establish some sort 
of connexion between its line of kings and the Varmh dynasty of Kashmii- ‘ An 
inscription of some interest has lately been communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society by the President, having been sent to him by Mr. J ohn Mnir ; unfortunately 
it is not known where it was originally found, beyond the fact that it was procured 
in the north-west of Hindfistan ; another defect is want of date, but the character in 
which it is written renders it probable that it is not later than the seventh or eighth 
century. The invocation shows it to belong to the orthodox system, as it is addressed 
to the Creator of the Triad, Brahm^., Vishnu, and Rudra, for the sake of the creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe. The document records, in a plain and 
unmflated style, the following succession of princes, of the Yadu family: 1. Sena 
Yarmh ; 2. Arya Yarmh, his son ; 3. His son, Srideva Y. ; 4. His son, Yradipta V. ; 
5. His son, Iswara Y. ; 6. His son, Yriddha V. ; 7. His son, Siddha Y. ; 8. ILis 
son, JalaY. ; ’9. His son, Yajna Y. ; 10. His son, Achala Y. ; 11. His sou, Hiva- 
kara Y. ; 12. His younger brother, Bhfiskara V., who married dayavati, daughter of 
Kapila-varddhana ; 13. Their daughter was Iswari, married to Ohandra-gupta, son 
of the king of Jalandhara : on her husband’s death she founded an establishment for 
religious mendicants, which foundation it is the purpose of the inscription to rcc(>rd. 
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Trover. Ciiuninu;hani. Wilson. 

A.D. A.D. A.D. 

937- 9 932-10 953-9 rart'ha, a strond time. 

938- 9 933-4 954-3 Clmlcra Vernui, ditty 

939- 3 933-10 954-9 ftankiira Vcrdhima. 

939-7 935-4 95G-3 Chakra Vormii, a third tiriic. 

939-11 936-8 957-7 Unmatti Vcrma. 

941- ll 938-10 959-9 Sura Vormfi U. 

LAST Olt MIXED DYN-iSTY, G4 YKARS 4 MONTHS. 

942- 1 939-4 960-3 Yasustava Deva, eluded 

948-4 909-3 Sangrama Deva, d(tthn>n<'d and killed hy 

951- 1 948-10 969-9 Darvagupta, slain at »Sures\vari Khlietra. 

952- 10 950-2 971-3 Kshemugupta, destroyed miaiy Vihunis of Buddhists. 

961-4 958-8 979-9 Ahhinsanyii, intrigues a'al i iiiaulL. 

975-2 972-8 993-9 ■Na:idigii;*ii:!, put to death hy his grandmother Diddh. 

970-2 973-9 994-10 Tribhuvuna, shared the same fate. 

978-2 975-9 99G-10 Bhimagiipta, ditto. 

982-G 980-0 1001-1 Didda kCinf, iis.siimcd the throne luTself, adopts 

lOOG-9 1003-G 1024-7 Sangrama Deva 11. (with whom Wilson’s list eloses.) 

1028-4 1032 Uariraja and A'naiita Deva,^ his sons (continued from 

tlic xu'iiited 'I’arangini.) 

1080-9 1054 Kalusn. 

1088-10 1002 XJtkarsha, and Ilarsha deva 
1 1 AA *7 ( Udayama Vikrama, son of the latter. 

1190-7 Sankha lUija. 

1110- 11 1002 Salha, grandson of Udayama. 

1111- 3 1072 Susulha, usurper, dt). 

1127-3 1088 Mallina, his brother (end of Kalhana Dandit’s list.) 

1127-0 1088 Jaya Sinh, sou of Susalhu,’ (Jona Khja’s list.) 

1149-9 1110 ruramfiiia. 

1159-3 1119 Baudideva. 

llGG-3 112G Bopyadova. 

1 175-7 1135 Jassa deva, Ms brother, an inil)Ocile. 

1193-8 1153 J aga deva, son of Bupya. 

1208-2 11G7 lidjadeva. 

1231-6 1190 Sangrama deva, III. a relation 

1247-G 1200 Kama deva. 

1268-7 1227 Lukhaiia deva, adopted. 

1281-10 1201 Sinha (leva, new line ; killed hy his hrotlior-iu-law 

1290-4 1275 Sinha deva II. an usurper, who svas himw lf dejumi 

and killed by the Mlechas under Kaja Dullacli (?) * 

The name or title Vaminia, or Yarmh, is especially appropriate to a man of the 
Kshatriya, the military and regal caste; it alfords, thurofore, no safe clue to the 
identification of this dynasty ; hut the mention of Julandliara intimates their position 
among the mountains not far from Kashmir, whore we find a race oi' princes bearing 
the same title ; the first of these, Avanti Varmti, began his reign after the middle of 
the ninth century, and ho may have been a scion of the family recorded in this in- 
scription, which, as above stated, is in a character tliat may be possibly of the seventh 
or eighth continy, just prior to the date of the Varmh dynasty of Kashmir, Thirteen 
generations, of Ttvhat appears to have been a peaceable succession, will carry us back 
ill kaaL two centuries, so that we may safely place the first prince of this series in the 
sixth century of the Christian era.’] 

1 The lengths of reigns only are given in the original : calculating therefore back- 
wards from ’Alh-ud-din, it becomes necessary to curtail the reign of Ilariruja (52 
^ars) by about 30 years, to form a natural link with Wilson’s date of Saiigrslnia 
Deva.— J.P. [Major Cunningham (*Num. Chron.’, vol. vi.) has pointed out the 
error committed by Prinsep in this place in confounding ’Alh-ud-din of DihU with 
the Kashmir monarch of the same titular designation, whose date should therefore 
be corrected to a.d. 1351, or, as adjusted by Major Cunningham, to 1339.] 
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THE HHOTA DYNASTY. 

Troyor. Cunningham. Wilson, 

A.D. A.D, A.D. 

^deva”^'} 1318-10 1294 Sri Bincliana, obtained throne by conquest. 

Kota B&ni 1334-0 1294 Kota E^i, Ms wife. ^ 

[The names of the Musalman kings are continued from Major Cunningham’s 
paper-—] 

Sh&hMb- 1334 6 10 Fateh Shih 1483 7 28 

Jamshir 1337 5 0 Muhammad (2ud time)... 1492 7 28 

Ald-ud-din 1339 4 0 Fateh Sh^ih (ditto) 1513 5 7 

Shah5,b-ud-diu 1352 0 23 Muhammad (3rd time)... 1514 5 7 

Kutb-ud-din 1370 0 23 Fateh Sh-^h (ditto) 1517 5 7 

Sikandar 1386 0 23 Muhammad (4th time)... 1520 5 7 

All Shhh 1410 0 23 Nazuk SMah 1527 5 7 

Zainul Abidin 1417 0 23 Muhammad (5th time)... 1530 5 7 

Haidar Sh&h 1467 0 23 NhzukShhh 1537 5 7 

Hasan 1469 0 23 Mirza Haidar 1541 5 7 

Muhammad 1481 0 28 Humhydn...... 

Kashmir finally annexed to the Moghul Empire under Akbar, in 1586, a.d. 

Table XXIII . — Cliohdn or Chahimdn Dynasty, at Ajmir, DM, and 
afterwards Kotali and Bundi 

‘ The Chohans, one of the four Agnicula tribes, Chohhns, Purihhrs, Solhnki and 
Pramhra, said to have been produced by a convocation of tlic gods on Mount Abfi 
supposed of Parthian descent.’— Tod, vol, ii. p. 451. 

B.c. 700 Anala, or Anhui Choulian, established at Gai*ra Mandela. 

Suvheha. 

Malian, source of Mallani tribe ? 

Galan Sdr. 

A.D. 145 Ajiphla, Ohakravartti, founder of Ajmfr, 202 of Virht era? 

500 Skmanta Deva, 

Mahfi Deva, j 

Vindasur, | 

Vairi Vihanta, J 

684 Dola Kai, lost Ajmir to Muhammadans. 

695 Manikya Rai, founded Sambhar: hence title of Shmbri Rao, slain by 
Moslem invaders under Abul Ahs; eleven names only in Jhoga’s 
catalogue, Tod, vol. ii. p. 444. 

'“Mahhsinha. 

Chandra Gupta, (of Allahabad pillar inscription ? See Kanauj.) 

Prathp Sinh. 

Mohan Sinh. 

2 J Sotarai. 

' Nhgahasta. 

Lohadhar. 

Vira Sinh, II. 

Vibudh Sinh. 

_Chandra Ray. 

1 *The names of the Muhammadan chiefs, who held possession of the valley, some- 
times independently, under the Patan and Moghul F.mperor«._ .are so disfigui’ed in 
Nhgari characters as to he hardly recognizable. Jona l-'-_ continues to Zeiii** 

ul-hb-ud-din, 815 Hijra, whence Sn Vara Pandit it to Fateh Shhh, 

A.D. 1477, The ‘Rhjavali Pataka’ brings on the line to Akbar’s conquest in 1530,’ 
(see Muhammadan dynasties.) — J. P. 

3 ‘Bombay Government Selections,’ vol. iii. p. 193. 
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B.c. 770 Harihara Bay (Ilursruj, Tod), defeated Suhaktcgin. 

Basanta Bai. 

Balianga llai (Belundeo ? Tod), or Bhcruca Gaj, slain defending Ajmir 
against Sultan Maliuiiid. 

Pramatlia Rai. 

Anga Iliija, (Amilla Dcva, Dihli mscrii)tion). 

1016 AV. Visala Leva,’- from inscriptions, 1061 to 1095, Tod, interpolated date 
in the books of Chand, S. 921. 

Seranga Dcva, a minor. 

Ana i)eva, constructed the Anah Sugar, at Ajinir. 

Ilisp-il (of I’crislitah), father of 

977 Jayah Sinh (or Jypal of Ferfshtah, burned himself, 1000, see M-ahva), 
extended his dominion to Lahore, etc. 

1000 Ananda Deva (or Ajay doo), Anaiidpiil, F. 

Sonieswara, married daughter of Anaugpi'il of DiliU. 

1176 PrithirSiy, of Labor, obtained Dihli, slain by Shahubuddin, 1192. 

1192 Baillasi,^sla^n in the sack of Dihli, T. 

Vijaya Bay, adopted successor of Prithiray (s <‘0 Dilili pillar). 

Lakunsi, tliencc twenty-six generations toJS’oinnl KSiiih, present chief of 
Kimr^ina, nearest lineal dc.sccndant of Ajipal and Prithiriij.- 

Table XXIY . — Haravati or Uaraidi Iranch of the Chohan Dynasty, 

The Haras arc descended from Anuraja, a son of Visjiladcva, or more probably 
of M^nikya Bai, Tod, vol. ii. p. 454 (sec preceding table*). 

A.D. Annraia, took possession of Asi, or Ilunsi, in Ilariana. 

1024 Ishtpiila, obtained Asirgarh, miraculously. 

Chand Kama. 

Lok Pal. 

1192 Hamira (known in PrithirCija wars), killed in 1192, 

Kfitlkarna. 

Mahii. IMugd. 

Bao Baeha. 

1298 Bao Chand, slain ■with all but one son by ATd-ud-din. 

1300 Baiiisi, protected at Chitor, obtained Bhynsror. 

Kolan, declared lord of the Pathfir, (central India.) 

1341 Bao Bango, took pfispcs.5ion of tins linn court of Mynil. 

Bao Dcva, suinmourci to bodies court, abdicated to his son. 

Hara Bfjja, founded Bundi ; country called Ilaravati after him. 

Samarsi (Samara Sinh), conquer(*.d the Bhils. 

Nnpuji. feud v.'ith Solankhi chief of Thoda, 

IJ.iTiil:-;'!, (hPt:d supremacy of BSina of ]VIcw^Lr. 

H:r<:cgh. 

1419 Bim. 

1485 Bao Banda, a famine, 1487, expelled by his brothers 
Samarkand! and Amarkandf, "who ruled twelve years. 

Harain DCis, recovers Bundi. 

1533 Snraj Mai, assassinated by Chitor B(aia. 

1534 Soortan, a tyrant, banished. 

Bao Arjun, his cousin, killed in defence of Chitor. 

1575 Bao B6.ja Suija-n, Chnnar, and Benares given to him. 

Bao Bhoja, separation of Bundi and Kota. 

BUNDf bhanch. 

1578 Bao Batan, built Batanpur, his son M&dhd Sinh receives Kotfi from 
JchSingir, henceforward separation. 

1 The lath of Firoz, bearing Yisala Diva’s name, is dated S. 1220, in the reign 
of Vigraha Bai Deva. See ante, vol. i. p. 325 ; also * As. Bcs.* vol. vii. 

2 See also lists in ‘ Ayfn-i-Akbarl,' voL ii. p. 94-97, etc. 
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A. D. 1578 Gopinith. 

1652 Chatra S§l 1, took Kalberga, under Aurangzib, killed with twelve princes 
in battle of Ujjain. 

1658 Bhao Sinh, received government of Auranff&b&,d under Aurangzib. 

1681 Anurad Sinh. 

1718 Budh Sinh, supported Bahadur Shah, dispossessed by Jypur Ekja. 

1743 Omeda, regains Bundi, 1749, with Holkar’s aid, retires 1771, dies 1804. 

1770 Ajit Sinh, Jugrhj, murders Rtina of Mewar. 

Bao E,&.j, Bishen Sinh, minor, protects Colonel Monson’s flight. 

1821 BflmSmh. ’ 6 

KOTAH BIlANCn. 

1579 Madhu Sinh, son of Bao Batan (see above), 

1630 Mokund Sinh. 

1657 Jagat Sinh. 

1669 Keswar Sinh. 

1685 B'im Sinh. 

.1707 Bhim Sinh, entitled Mahiir^LO. 

1719 Arjun. 

1723 Durjan Siil, without issue, Zfllim Sinh, born 1740. 

Ajit, grandson of Bishen Sinh. 

Chatr Sfll, succeeded by his brother. 

1765 Gomfln Sinh, — ^ZSlim Sinh, Foujd&r. 

1770 Omeda Sinh, „ Begent. 

1819 Kiswar Sinh, Madhu Sinh, ditto. 

Tabie XXY. — Rajas of Malwa, Capitals JJjjayana^ and Manddr, 

* This lino is taken from AbflT Fazl,' and is supposed to have been furnished 
from J ain authorities : it agrees nearly with appendix to ‘ Agni Pur^ina.’ ' — Wilford.* 

In early ages Mahahmah founded a fire temple, destroyed by the Buddhists, but 
restored by 

B. c. 840 Dhanji (Dhananjaya, a name of Arjun) about 785 before Yikram&,ditya 

(see Anjana, Burmese list). 

760 Jitchandra. 

1 P Ayin-i-Akbari,’ vol. ii. p. 49, et seq. 

* [As Wilford’s lists, purporting to be taken from the * Agni Pur^ina,* were largely 
quoted in the original edition of this work (a.d. 1835), it is necessary that I should 
annex the caution in the reception of that author’s data since enjoined by Prof. Wil- 
son : — ] ‘ Col. Wilford (Essay on Yikram&.ditya and SSilivahana, ‘Asiatic Besearches,’ 
vol. ix. p. 131) has made great use of a list of kings derived from an appendix to the 
‘ Agni PuTiina, which professes to be the 63rd or last section. As he observes, it is seldom 
found annexed to the ‘ PurCina.’ I have never met with it, and doubt it ever having 
formed any part of the original compilation. It would appear from Col. Wilford' s 
remarks, that this list notices Muhammad as the institutor of an era ; but his account 
of this is not very distinct. lie mentions explicitly, however, that the list speaks of 
Sdiva,hana and Vikramkditya ; and this is quite sufldcient to establish its character. 
The compilers of the ‘ Purflina’ were not such bunglers as to bring within, their 
chronology so well-known a personage as Yikramhditya. There are in all parts of 
India various compilations ascribed to the Pur^nas, which never formed any portion of 
their contents, and which, although offering sometimes useful local information, and 
valuable as preserving popular traditions, are not in justice to be confounded with the 
Purhnas, so as to cause them to be charged with even more serious errors and 
anachronisms than those of which they arc guilty.' — ‘Yishnu Purflna,’ pp. 38-9. 
London, 1840 — ^Again, p. 73, ppface, ‘ The documents to which Wilford trusted 
proved to be in great part fabrications, and where genuine, were mixed up with so 
much loose and unauthenticatod matter, and so overwhelmed with extravagance of 
speculation, that his citations need to be carefully and skilfully sifted, before they can 
be serviceably employed.’ 
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n.c. 670 Saliviiliaiia.' 

680 Nirvuliaiia. 

580 Putra liajas, or V-insfivalis, without issue. 

400 Atlitya Puiiwar, elected by nol)los (cot. Sai>or, a.d. 191, W.) 

390 Binna or Brahma liaja, rcigued in Vidliarbaiuiiijar. 

360 Atibralima, at Ujjain, defeated in the north. 

271 Sadhroshana Sadasva-Sena-). 

191 Ilcymcrt, Jlarcha Megha, killed in battle (misplaced, Wd.) 

91 Ouiidrup, Or:’-dnbhf ru*;:':. Hahr;na-gor of WiUbrd. 

66 ViKiL\.M.vi):‘iv.\. /'rd a.d. 441 Yesdejird }) Tuar tr. 

A.D, 44 Chaudrassen, possessed biinsclf of all lliudustaii. 

135 ICaraksen, Surya Sena, W. 670. 

215 Cliaturkot (Saetisinha succeeded, W.) 

216 Kanukflcn (sec Saurashtru, which lie conquered ? 144, Tod), 

302 Chandrapfil. 

402 Mahoiidrapul. 

409 Karmchandra. 

410 Vijyanauda, adopted a successor (liis sou being an infant) Sindula, W. 
470 Munja, killed in the Dekhan (ndgned a.d. 993 according to Tod). 

483 Biioja^ (S. 540), by Tod. 507 a.d.^ Kalidiis nourished, 

583 Jayacbaiidni, put aside in favour of 

593 Jiipa), of till) Tenoro (Tuhr) caste (Chaitra Chandra, ‘Bavishya 1\*) 
598 lliina Jlaja. 

603 llhiia Bafu. 

604 Rhna Jalu, 

620 BCina Chandra. 

654 Rhna Bahadur. 

659 EOna Baklitmal, 

664 Ehy SuhcnpCd. 

6G9 Ehy Kcyrctpfd. 

674 Ehy Auangaphl (rebuilt and peopled Dilili, 791, Tod). 

734 Kunwcrpai. 

735 Raja Jagdeva, of the Chohun tribe. 

745 Jagannath, 

755 Hara deva. 

770 Yhsu deva, 

786 Suradeva. 


1 [Orientalists do not rely much upon AVilford’s speculations in these days; but 
as evidence imperfect in itself has often some foundation in truth, it may not ho in- 
appropriate to transcribe the following, which seems oddly to as.similato with some of 
the indications noted at p, 274-5, vol. i., in regard to the Gu])t{i .succession As 
there arc several kings and legislators culled Vikrama; in the same manner we 
find also several Salivahanas. This grandson of Dliananjaya is made contemporary 
with another Vikramaditya, who is supposed to have begun his reign a.d. 191 ; but, 
according to others, either in the year 184 or 200. In Raghunatli's lists, current in 
the western parts of India, which have appeared in print, instead of Saiivahana, we 
find Samudrapaia.’— * As. Res.’ ix. 135. Sec also pp. 146-7, t'did] and the curious 
talc in connection with Sukhditya or Bhartrihari, brother of Vikramaditya, and his 
retirement to BhitOri, on the Gumti, near which place, Wilford remarks, ‘ is a stone 
piUar, with an inscription, containing only a few couplets from the Mahabharata :* 
(see ante, p. 240, yol. i., Bliitari Lat Inscription).] 

2 Vfisudeva of Wilford, Basdeoj Ferishtah. a.d. 390, father-in-law of Bahram 
(see Ranaig). 

3 [See Fehowa or Thaneswur Inscription, <Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’ voLxxii. p. 673, 
dated 279 Samvat, but of doubtful attribution. Names recorded : 1, Mahcndrapula ; 
2, Jatula; 3, Vijrata; 4, Yajnika; 5, Sagga; 6, Purna; 7, Devaraja; 8, Ram- 
chandra ; 9, Bhoja.] 

4 The other two Rajas Bhoja, Tod fixes in 665 (from Jain MSS.) and 1035, the 
father of Udavati. 
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A.B. 801 Dharmadeva. 

815 Bhaldeva. 

825 Nauakdeva. 

834 Keyratdeva. 

845 Pithoura. 

806 Maldeva, conquered by Sbeikb Sbab, father' 
of *AlSi-ud-din. 

Sheikh Shah, from Ghazni 
1037 Dharma Ekja Soud, Vizir during minority of 
1057 ^Alk-ud-din, who put him to death. 

Ecmal-ud-din, murdered by 
1069 Jitp&l Chohku (Jaya Sinh of Dihli and La- 
hore ? 977) a descendant of Manikya Eai ? 

1089 Harachandra. 

1109 Keyratchand. 

1111 Oogersein. 

1124 Surajnanda. 

1136 Tippersein, or Beersen, dispossessed by 
1146 JcIaL-ud-din, an Afghan. 

1168 Alam Shkh, killed in battle by 
1192 Keraksen, son of Beersen, emigrated to KCimrup, married the king's 
daughter, succeeded to the kingdom, and regained M§lwk. 


'Bhoja deva, 

Udaykditya. 

Narayarma. 

Ya§ovarma, a.d. 

1137. 

1200 Narbahcn^< Ajayavaxma, a.d. 

1143. 

Vindhayavarma. 

Amushykya^. 

Subhatavaxma. 

^ Arjuna, A.D. 1210 

1 Undated. See ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng,' vol. v. p. 482. 

* Piplianagar, in BhopSl (Shuj&lpur) copperplates, dated Samvat 1267, ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Bong.,' vol, V., p. 380 : — * An inscription on a TOmba Patra found in the village 
of PipHfinagar, in the Shuj^pur Perganah, by L. Wilkinson, Esq., Political Agent, 
who says, in a letter to the Editor, *I owe you many apologies for the delay which has 
transpired in forwarding to you copies and translations of the three remaining Tlmba 
patras found at Pipliknagar in 1836. I have now the pleasure to forward a cdjpy and 
translation of the oldest dated in Samvat 1235. It seems to throw some doubt on 
the course of succession that appeared, to you to have been rendered plain and clear, 
for eight generations, by the inscription dated Samvat 1267 before submitted to you. 
tW inscription states that Jayavarmawas succeeded on the gaddf of Mandap (or 
Mandu) by Ms son Vindhyayarma, and he by his son Amushykyana, and he again 
by Subhasavarma, and this last Ekja by his son Aijuna ; whilst this states that Haris- 
chandra succeeded Ehja Jayavarma, and adds, moreover, in the last verse, that he 
was the son of Lakshmivarma. This discrepancy may be reconciled by supposing 
that Ekja Bfarisohandra was only a prince of the royal family, and as such became 
possessed of an appanage and not of the whole kingdom ; and the fact that IN’ilagi^ and 
not Mandap, was his coital, seems to confirm this supposition, supported as it also 
is by the title of Mahk Bnm&ra, or prince, given to him. I was about to add transla- 
tions also of the other two inscriptions ; but finding that they both correspond, word 
for word, with that formerly sent to you in all respects but the dates, which are later 
—the one only by three and the other only by five years— than that of the former 
inscription, and that they both record grants by the same E&ja Aijuna translations 
of them would be but an idle repetition. 1 enclose, however, copies of both, wMch 


™.lnln 80 rirtion. 

foUowing names.i] 

Udayhditya deva. Hari-varman. 

Naravarma deva. Aditya-varman. 

Yagovarma deva, rsvara-vaiman, 
A.B, 1137. (bom of Ari- 

Jayavarma deva, k&ri, eldest 

1 143. daughter of the 

Lakhan, or Laksh- Gupta race.) 

mivarma deva, a^ Sinha-vaiman. 
second son of* Kharva-varman. 
Ya^o, A.B. 1144? 


Ujjain Inscription, 8. 1030« 
A.B. 980. 

Krishna ESja. 

Vaira Sinha. 

Siyaka. 

Amoghavasra, or Vak- 
pati, otherwise Val- 
labhanareudra. 
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A.D. 1220 Birsal. 

1236 Purcnmall. 

1268 Ilarnand. 

1330 Siikat Siuh, killed by Bahadur Shah, King of Dukliaii. 

(On the division of the Dihll monarchy on Glilasuddin Tiighlak Shall ll’s 
death,) 

1390 Dilawar Khin Ghori, viceroy of Malwu, assumed sovereignty. 

(See Mussalman Dynasties.) — ‘ Ayln-i-Akbari,’ voL ii. p. 57. 

[The inscription on a temple at Oudayapur, taken by Captain Eurt 
in 1838, claims notice in this place, on account of its siipijlying us 
with evidence of the existence, and continued currency for more than 
four centuries, of an era designated by the name of Udayiiditya. The 
nominal roll of the princes associated with this moimmental record 
does not satisfactorily fall in with the traditionary list of the jMalui- 
rajas of Miilwa; but this need not affect the authenticity of the one 
or the other, as the provincial dignities, of which the inscription is an 
exponent, were usually treated en seiffneicr, whatever title to I'eal power 
or supremacy the local ruler might chance to possess. 

1 Suravira (of the Phvara lino). 

2 Gondala. 

3 Arcvalamathana (went to Malava and recovered his former kingdom of 

Madhya desa, and ‘ caused this sacred and divine temple to be erected’ . . . 
in the year of tho Vikramfiditya JSumvat 1116, correspouding with the 
S^ka year 981, in tho Kuliyuga 4160, and in the same of Udayhditya 44C.’) 

4 SMivSihana.— * Jour. As. Soc., Seng.’, yol. ix. p. 648.] 

Table XXYI, — SaurdsJdra {Surat and Gujarat). Cajntal^ BalalU- 
ipura. The Bcdabhi, Balliara^ or Bala-rau Dynasty. 

The Jain chronicles of Jai-sinha, consulted by Colonel Tod, trace the ancestry of 
Keneksen, the founder of the Mowar family, up to Sumxtra, tho fifty-sixth descendant 
from Ehma {yidc tho Surya-vansa list). Solar worship prevailed, afterwards the 
Jain.— -[Tod, vol. i. pp. 231, etc.] 

•A.D. 0 ? Maharitu, follows Sumitra, Tod. Names accorcliu« to Brants dug up ill 

Antarita. Gujilrat.— WutUen.^ 

. f Ehatiirka. A.D. 144-190. 

Achilscna, ^ Senapati, { iji^^rasona. 

144 Kanaksena, emirates to Sauriishtra Maharaja, Dronasinha. 

(vol. i. p. 216). Dhruvasena I. 

MahG. Madan Sen, Dharapatta. 

you may place on record, if you can afford to spare a space for them in your journal. 
'Sehore, 21th August^ 1838.’ See also ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., p. 736.— 
pother KagpUr inscription, translated and collated with kindred documents by 
Ball Gungadhar Shashtn supplies the following list 1. Vairi Siuha ; 2. Bhimuka 
(his son) ; ^ 3. Rhja ESja, or Bhoja Eaja (his son) ; 4, Bhadra Ehja ; 5. Bhoja dova ; 
6. TJdayhditya ; 7. Lakshmi dhara; 8. NaraYarma deva (a.d. 1105); 9. Yaso Varma 
deva (a.d. 1137); 10. Jaya Yarma deva; 11. Lakshmi Yarma deva; 12. Vindhya 
Varma (son of Ajaya Yarma) ; 13. Haiischandra (a.d. 1179); 14. Amushayana; 
15. SubhSisa Yarma; 16. Arjuna (bis son, a.d. 1211).1 ‘Jour. Bomb. B. Eoy. As, 
Soc.’, vol. i. p. 263. 

1 [See ante^ vol. i. p. 256. See also ‘Jour. Bomb. B. Eoy. As. Soc.’ vol. iii. p. 216. 
—The Eev. P, Anderson has examined the nominal series obtained from previously 
pubhshed grants of this family, and tested them by the aid of new inscriptions. His 
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A.D. 

Sudentu, 

318 Vijya, or Ajyascna, founded the\ 
Balabhi era, Tod.' j 

PadraMitya, 

Siviiditya (466 Gardlia-bliela ? of) 
Jain MSS.) ) 

Haraditya, 

Sury-iditya, 

Somiiditya. 

523 Sil6,ditya, killed, and Balabbi do- \ 
stroyed by the Parthians, 524. j 


Names according to gi’ants dug up iu 
GujArat.— Wathen. 


Grihasena. 

Sri dbara Sena, 319. 
Sil&.ditya I. 

Charagriha, I. 
Sridbarasena, II. 
Dbruvas6na, II. 
Sridbarasena, III. 
Siiaditya, II. 
rtbrec names obliterated). 
Cbaragriba, II, 

523 Siladitya, III. 

559 Sil&.ditya Musalli, IV. 


ORIGIN OP GEIILOTE, GRA.HA.LOTE, OR SESODIA. TRIBE OP SURYA.-VANSIS,2 


713 


Kaiswa, Goba, or GrabSiditya, postbumous son of Siladityu, bom ^ 
in Bliandcr forest. 

Nagkditya, of Bbander. 

Bbagbditya. 

Dev&.ditya. \ 

Assaditya, founded Aspur in MewSir. ) 

Kbalbboja. 

Grabbditya (others make Nag^iditya), father of 
Bupb, or Bappa, seized Cbitor, from Mori tribe, a.d. 727, and 
founded the Gobila or Geblote, dynasty of Mow^tr. ^ 

(Continued in Table XXVIII.) 


G3 “ 

I 

I ^ 

.« M 

l2i^ 


[I extract the folio iYing summary of dates, forming the resumd 
of Dr. Stevenson’s remarks upon his translations of the Western Cave 
Inscriptions, published in the ‘Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. v., 
without in any way j)ledgmg myself for its accuracy ; indeed, it will 
have been seen that Dr. Stevenson and myself differ notably in our 
ideas of the correct epochs of two of the leading dynasties of India ; 
but for this very reason I am the more anxious to allow him to speak 
for him self in as much of detail as my space will permit me to concede 
to reasoning that I so far deny myself the opportunity of contesting. — 
E.T.] 

“ I shall now conclude this paper with a short summary of the chief events men- 
tioned in the Sahysxdri inscriptions, in chronological order. . . The dates which have 


observations, to the following effect, are merely important in the correction of the 
orthography of names and titles : — ‘ In the Bengal Society’s list, the 7th, 10th, and 
12th of these kings are called Sri Dhara sena, but in both the plates now before me 
the names are precisely the same as the second, Dhara sena, with the addition of 
Sri, which is common to all the kings. Moreover Silhditya is said in the * Bengal 
journal’ to be sumamed Kramhditya. . . The surname is clearly written on 
plate ii. Dharmhditya. Three of the other kings are not Dharuva, but Dhruva 
sena.’ — ‘ Bomb. Jour.* vol. iii. p, 216.] 

' This and the Sri-dharasena of the adjoining list, fixed upon as the founders of 
the Balabbi era or samvat, may probably be the Suraka of the Purhnas, mentioned 
as a Vikramhditya to mount the throne An. Kal. Tug. 3290, or a.d. 191 or 291 
(‘As. Ees.’ vol. ix. pp. 135, 203), Wilford. Many legends related by him of the 
Aditya, belonging to this dynasty. 

2 The Persian historians make Noshizhd, son of Noshirvhn, or Maha Band, 
daughter of Yezdijird, the origin of the Sesodia race of Mewhr, 531. 
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not been fifscci’tained from inscriptions, but merely niad<^ out liy calculation, are 

marked Avith an interrogation. 

2^0* (?) — A cave was excavated, and an alins-hons(j established in it, on the top of 
the NhiiO. Ghat, by an Emperor of India, probably Asoku, tlie first 
Buddhist Emperor. 

70.(?) — The Great Cave Temple at Kiirlcii Wiis formed by the Emperor Devabhuti, 
under the superintendence of Xenocrat(‘s, or ^ ch®3jfe) 

a Greek. 

6o.(?)— A small cave was excavated at Kauheri by the sann* Xt-noerafos iii which a 
supposed tooth of Buddha was deposited, till it was i\M!i)Vr(l L<» an adjoining 
tope, as mentioned below. 

23.(?)-~Tbe expedition of the constructors of tlie eave m(!nti(jn(!<l below into ivlalabar, 
to quell an insurrection tluire, took place. 

22.(?)— The central or Satrap cave at Xasik was exeavntt'd by irshavnd:iff:i, sou-iii- 
law of the Satrap Xahapana, of the Parthian monandi Kshabarata 
(Bhrahates ?). 

20. (?)— Lands were given to the monks at Junir, who dwelt in tlu; third scries of 
southern caves, by several individuals, and (.‘Specially by S'isuka, ealbsl 
there S'risuka, the first A'udhrabhritya soveridgn, while 'lie was yet only 
prime luiiiister. 

15.(?) — The Great Temple Cave at Kaiiheri was prob{tl)ly uxeavafed by tin* same 
monarch, after he ascended the throm*. The mime given liiiii abovt* is that 
of the lyfatsya Purau; here he receives the name of Balia, that given in 
the Bhhgavat. 

A.D. 

189. — A tope or mound was constructed at Kiinhcri to contain tin? tooth of Buddha, 
mentioned above, and also in honour of a eelehraled Buddhist dtjvotee, by 
Pusliyavarman, who was connected with tlie Andhra royal family. 

N.B.—This is the tope opened by Dr. Bird in 1839, and which contained a plate 
with the date on it, 

326.— The village of Karanja, on the Gliiits, was made over to the monks at Krirlen 
by the two groat military commanders, wh(j, in the struggles between tlie 
regal Satraps and Magadh Emperors, hud most liktdy wrested the adjacent 
territory from the former and uftur^vards resigned it to flic latter. About 
the same time, also, the image of Buddha, on the left of the entrance, where 
those inscriptions arc found, was probably executed. 

337.— The largo cave most to the left of those that contain inscriptions at Nhsik was 
excavated at the command of the queen of Gautami-putra, dijserilied as lord 
paramount of India and Ceylon, and who had established in his capital a 
college for Brahniiinical and another for Buddhist science, an institution 
for teaching archery, and a hospital, 

N.B. — Bcasons have been adduced to show that tlic era nnaitioned in this 
in-scription is the Balahhi, and that it was established in commemoration of 
file (ALrihi\:v; of the Gricco-Purthian empire in Western India, by the 
united forces of the Magadh Emperor and the Balabhi Command(T-iu-6hicf, 
who rebelled against his sovereign, the reigning royal Satrap, and rendered 
himself independent. These Satraps had, in all probability, reigned for a 
long time in their own right, and hud prefixed the title regal to their foniier 
appellation to point this out. The latest date on any of tlicir coins is 
Samvat 390, or a.d. 333 ; for I think, from the form of the letters, that 
the era musf be the common Samvat. We have, then, only to suppose 
that on the Indus their government subsisted fourteen years after it was 
overthrown in Gujarht, as the Balabhi ora commences with a.d. 319. In 
accordance with this supposition, none of the 400 regal Satrap coins that 
were found at Junir in 1846 belong to the two last Satraps. The vaunting, 
too, of Buclra Dhma, the last of them but one, on the Girnar inscription, 
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A.D. 

over the Shtkarni ruler of the Dakhan, our Andhra monarch, could refer 
only to some partial success preceding the final catastrophe, as vre usually 
find people boast most when hardest pressed. Erom our inscriptions it is 
evident that the hills in which the caves are excavated were sometimes in 
possession of the one and sometimes of the other party. 

342. — The monastery cave at Khrlcn was excavated by a mendicant devotee. 

410. (?) — Buddaghosha, the author of the Phli work called in Ceylon the ‘ Atthakatlia,’ 
and the Buddhist apostle of the Burman peninsula,” set up a middle-sized 
image of Buddha on the right porch of the Great Temple Cave at K&,nhcri. 

428. (?)— During the reign of the Andhra monarch Yadnya S'ri S-it Kami, who is 
mentioned in the annals of China as having sent ambassadors there, a 
nephew and other relations of his sot up the two colossal images on each 
si(lo of the porch of the same great cave, and at the same time a village was 
given to the monks. 

430. (?) —Other relations of the same Emperor established an alms-house in connection 

with a cave at Kanheri. 

431. (?) — Others of the royal family established a refectory in connection with another 

cave there. 

433. (?) — monastery cave was excavated at Nfisik by command of the wife of the 
commandor-in-chief of the same Emperor. 

460.(?)— A temple cave at Kuden (Korah), in the Concan, was excavated by the 
Secretary of the Chief of Salscttc, who scorns to have exercised authority 
over a considerable adjoining district of country. 

N.B, — The ahovo-mentioned works arc all that appear to me to derive from the 
inscriptions probable indications of the period about which they wore 
executed, whether by means of the dates or the names they contain. The 
time when the others wore engraved can only bo guessed at from the stylo 
of tlio letters ; but none seem to me to have been inscribed on the Sahyfidri 
rocks at a later period than that last mentioned, and certainly none earlier 
than the first date here given, bringing them all within the two centuries pre- 
ceding and the five succeeding the Christian era, during which time Buddliism 
flourished in 'Weatcni India, while the modern Hindd system was silently 
moulding itself into its present form and preparing to take the place, at a 
somewhat later period, of the religion of Buddha, and to exhibit that com- 

S ound of Vcdic pantheism, Buddhistical tenderness for animal life, and in- 
igcnal superstition that is now current in India. During, however, the whole 
period of Buddhist ascendancy, BrahmCnis existed, studied their literature, 
had their holy places, and performed those of their rites that could be 
performed in private. The common people also worshipped Krishna, 
Bhav^ini, and S'iva, as local gods, in particular districts. The travels of 
the Chinese Fa Hian show that, at the beginning of tho fifth century, 
Buddhism prevailed throughout India ; and those of Whang Thsang show 
that this was still the case in the beginning of tho seventh century. An 
inscription, of date a.d. 657, originally affixed to a Buddhist temple near 
Nagporc, shows that it still prevailed in the East at that period (‘ JT our. 
Bom. Boy. As. Soc.,* vol. i., p. 150.) It is to ho noticed here, also, that 
there is a discrepancy of 42 years between the date a.d. 342 and a.d. 428.” 

Table XXYII, — Guja/rdt. Capital Tatan, The Anhulwdra Dynasty, 

a restoration of the dynasty of the Balhdras. 

* Ay£n Akbari’ list collated with that of the ‘ Agni Purhna,’ of Wilford. 

S A. D. 

6’96’ Saila-dev^, living in retirement at ITjjain, found and educated. 

802 745 Banaraja, son of Samanta Sinh (Glioh^n), who founded Anhulpur (Ner 
waleh or Patau), called after Anala Chohhn, A. A. 
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80G Joft’araja 

841 'Blumii Eajii... 

866 Bhour 

895 Behirsinli 

920 llesliaclat 

935 Samanta 


Blumda-dova, Wd. 

/ Prom the ‘ Ayiii Akhiiri. 
Rfija Aditya, \V. 
Dau<(littir, married son of 
^ Dihmiaja: Bhiindu,W. 


fln>\vrji DyiKi'^ty of 
A. I). Ahlulixior.^ 

7*10 1. 'Wiui Raj, son of 

Jyo Shekor. 

HOG 2. V(»<r*Rrtj. 

811 3. KsUom Raj. 

86(5 4. lihooyud. 

895 5, Vidr 
920 6. Rutin'uUtya. 

935 7. Siitiiunt Siuf,di. 

912 Mool Raj Sohmkboo.— 
‘ itas M ula.’ — I amdoii, 185G. 


lUJAS OF TUB SOLANKIII TRIBE. 

910 W. Mula lltija, usurped the I 
throne.^ | 

1025 Chamund, invaded hy Sultan : 
MahmOd (Samanta, W.) I 

1038 Vallabba (Boyser, or Bisela, 

‘Ay. Ak/), ancient line re- 
stored. 

1039 Durlabba (Dabisalima, F.), 

usurped the throne. j 

1050 Bhimarija. | 

Kkladeva (Karan, ‘A. A.’), ? 
Carna-raiendra, or Visala- i 
deva, ^^D., who became 
Paramount Sovereign of 
Dihli (see p. 247). • 

1094 Siddha, or Jayasinh, an usurper i 
(Tod, vol. 1 . p. 08). 
Kumkrapkla, poisoned. 
Ajayapala, son of Jayasinha. 


SOLUNKIIEB DYNASTY. 

List of the successors of •\r(K)l Raj, 
from a coppor-platc iiiscrii>tion, dated 
Samvat 1260 (a.d. 1210), found at 
Ahmadabiid. 

1 Mool Raj d«‘V. 

2 Oliamooud Raj d(;v. 

3 D()orlul>h Raj' dev. 

4 Bhoein dev. 

5 Kunin dev. 

6 Jje Singh dev. 

7 Koomar Pal dev. 

8 Ujyc Pfil d<‘V. 

9 ]\rool Rfij dev. 

10 Blicem dev. 

‘llOsMiiUi.’ 


THE nilAOELA TllIBB. 

Mula (Lakhmul, ‘A. A/), Lakhan-raya, W. without issue. 

Birdmula, \ Baluca-mula, Wd. 

Beildeva, j of BhStgela tribe. 

1209 W. Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhima Deva, same as the last, Wd. 

1250 Aijundeva, ) 

1260 Saranga deva, J ‘ Ay. Ak.' 

1281 Karan, ; Carna the Gohilh, fled to the Dakhan, when in the year 
1309 Gujarat was annexed to Dihli by 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, 


Tabij; ’XXYlll.—Bdnas of Mewdr. Gapitah ChMr, XMaya^ur. 

(Continued from Tabic XXVI.) 

^ After the destruction of the Balhkra monarchy of Saurfi.shtra, and two centuries’ 
sojourn of the family in the Bhandcr desert, Bnph or Bappa conquered Ohitor and 
founded a new dynasty in a.d. 727. The hereditary title was changed from Geiiloto 
to Aoitya. 


Wilson’s list. 

750 Guhila,... 
Bhoja .... 


Tod, from Aitpur inscription (dated Sanivat 1031 , vol. i, p. 802 ). 

1. Sri Gohadit, founder of Gohila (Gehlote) tribe.' 

2. Bhoj’a (Bhagaditya?) 

3. Mahendra. 

4. (NSigSiditya). 

6. ^rajit^(coinpare with Table XXVI.) 


^ See also ‘ 
Yol. iv. p. 1. 


Ay£n-i.Akbari,’ toI. ii. p. 74, et seg . ; ElUot, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, 
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Wilson’s list. Tod, from Aitpur inscription (dated Samvat 1084, vol. i. p. 802). 

Kalabhoja ... 8. Kalabhoja. 

Bhartribhata. . 9. Kboman, invasion of Cbitor from K&bul 812 a.d. 
SamabSiyika... Mangal, expelled by cliiefs. 

Kbuman 10. Bhirtripad, founded thirteen principalities for his sons in 

Mhlwh and Gujarat. 

11. Singhji, whoso Bhni, Lakshmi, bore 

All&,ta 12. Sri Allat, whose daughter Haria devi was grandmother of 

Naravahana... 13. Nirvahana, 

14. Salvahana. 

967 Saktivarma ... 15. Saktikumar, resided at Aitpur, 967, or*1068? Tod, vol. i. 
pp. 243, 803. 

Suchivarma . . . TJmba Passa. 

977 Narayarma ... Narvarma, cotemjiorary with Subuktighi. 

1027 Kirttivarma... Yasovarma, do. with Mahmhd. Aitpur destroyed. 

fxr* ^ _i i /» x-r * s. n tv i v* ^ 


Vairi Sinh, (Vira Sinha deva of Kanauj ? See Bengal.) 

Vijaya Sinh. 

Ari Sinh. 

Vikrama Sinh. 

Samanta Sinh, 1209, "W. 

Ivumara Sinh. 

Mathana Sinh. 

Padma Sinh. 

Jaitra Sinh. 

Tcj Sinh. 

1165 ? Samara Sinh, (Samarsi, T.) born 1149; marries Prithi E^i’s daughter. 

1192 Kerna, or Karan, his son— 

1200 Eahup,— attacked by Shams ud din, 1200. 

Nine princes, occupying fifty years, engaged in emsades, to recover Gay& 
from the infidels (Buddhists), T. * 

Bhonsi, recovers Cbitor, 

1274 Lakshman Sinh (Lakurasi, T.), married Ceylon princess. 

1289 „ „ (Ramdeo of Perishta.) Cbitor sacked by ' Alh-ud-din, (1305, F.) 

Ajaya Sinh (Ajaysi, T.), resided at Kailwarra. 

1300 Hamira, son of Ursi, recovered Cbitor. 

1364 Khait Sinh (Khaitsi, T.), captured Ajmir. 

1372 Laksha Rkna (Lakha Rfina, T.), rebuilds temples. Expedition to Gayfi. 

1397 Mokulji, supplants rightful heir Chonda. 

1418 Khumbo (Kumbho, T. Gownho, * A. A.’), defeats Mahmfid of Mfilwi ; pillar 
raised in commemoration at Chitor, Tod, 1439, vol. i. p. 286 ; vol. ii. p. 761. 
1468 Oda, murders his father, and is killed by lightning. 

1473 Raemal, repels invasion of Bihli monarch Lodi. 

1508 Sanga, Singram, or Sinka, the Kalas or pinnacle of Mewkr glory, successfully 
resists Bhbar at Bi5na, 1526. 

1529 Ratna, fell in duel with Bundi Ehja. 

1532 Bikramajft, his brother. Second sack of Chitor by Bahhdur of Gujarht ; re- 
covered by HamS-yfin. 

Banbir, the bastard, raised to throne by Rfijputs. 

1540 Udaya Sinh (Oody Sing), third sack of Chitor, 1580, by Akbar. 

1583 Perthp (Rhua), reverses at Udipur and Kumaluir. 

1596 Amera (Umra), succeeds, recovers the ruined capital ; defeats Abdullah Jan. 

1610 ; makes peace with Jahfingir. 

1620 Kcma (Kum), last independent Rfija ; embellished XJdipur. 

1627 Jagat Sinh, tributary to Sh§ih Jahan ; peaceful reign. 

1653 Rhj Sinh, embanked Lake Rhjsamunira. 

1680 Jay Sinh, forms the Lake Jay-samund. 

1699 Amera, II. triple alliance with Mhrwhr and Amber, S. 1756. 

1715 Sangrhm Sinh ; ^Qjiziyah tax abolished. 

1733 Jagat Sinh II. pays chouth to Mahrattas. 

1751 Pertfij), II. 

1754 R&j Sinh II., country desolated by Mahrattas. 


19 
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1701 Arsi, his uncle, Zaliiii Siiih’s rise. 

1771 Ilaniira, a minor. 

1777 Bilim Sinli, his l)rotlior. Ilolkar and Riiulia ovt>rrun Mewar. ifarriaffe feud 
of Jaypur and Jodljpur. Kishna Kumar poisoned, and tin* race (d‘ Bappa 
Kawal e\tiii”iiisli(‘d, all but 
1828 Jewaii (Javan) 8iiili, the only surviving s<»n. 

Table XXIX . — JRahtor JDijnady of Kanauj, aftenrarda continued in 
Mdrwdrf or JodJqyur, 


From Tod’s genealogical rolls of the Rahtors, preservial by the Jains, vol. ii. pp. 5 - 7. 
A.D. (After the usual Tlieogoiiy.) 

300? Yavanasva, prince of i’arlipur? suj)posetl of I n*io-Sf‘y‘h:c origin. 

300 Basdeo (Vasmleva*), revives Kanauj tlyna>ty; his <i:iugii:.r marries) 

Bahrain Sassaii, of Bersia. > Ferishtah, 

450 Ihuadeo, iixed in ^lar war — tributary to F<‘roz Sassan. ) 

4f)0 Nayana Ih'da, c()n((uers Ajipula of Kanauj —hence callinl Kama dhvaja. 
i^idanit or Bharata, king of Kanauj. 

I'unja, his son. 

570 ? Bherma Bhiiniho, his destteiubnits csdled Dhainsra Oanulhaj (for twcnty-oin* 
gen.' rutinns l)or(^ the name of Rao, afterwards Raja.) 


i'jl { ‘lal! liM. 

I'l'oiu inscrofl U»r{S.‘.J Ey/rtlMd DiJiiicr rial c, 
‘.J. A, s, n.\ vi»l. V. , 

TJdaya-chnndrn . 

Kirpaii. 

Koncjksena (sne Gupta. 

]\1 iilw'ti 400 ? Gliatotkaidia. 

Sohosra-S'ila Chaudragujita. 

Mcghriseiia. Sannulragupta, 

Yirahhadra. a soli. 

Boosen. I 

Vimulaseiia. 1 


Bhnason. 700 Yas<»vigraha or I Yu.sovigraha. 

Mokunda. ! 8ripiiia. 

Bhadu i\rahichandra. 2 I^ralii Chandra. 

1016 Kora or Cliand- 1072 Chandra deva, 3 Chandra deva.-" 
pfil, F. comj. Kanauj. 

Rajseii. ; 109G :Madaiia Pak. 4 ^fadana pfila. 

Tripala. i 1120 (Joviiida Chau- 5 Govinda Chaii- 

Sri Purija. i dra. dra. 

(Vira Sinha), 1144 Vijaya Chandra. 0 VijayaOhaudra. 
seo Bengal. 1103 Jaya Chandra, 7 Java Chaudra, 
712 (Yass varniaii), '• died, 1193. 

sec tab. xxii. 

900 (Sill uisanka), see 
‘Vis. IVak,’ 

Vijayaehandra. 

1169 Jaya Chandra, 

(Dal. Pangla). 


coins, (ilil Hcrlfts,-* 
AirM'jijitadkijapa- 
rakniina. 
.Vpalirurba. 

K r:i;\i I >tapa ra- 
sh uja ? 

Sri Vikrannn 
(hiamlragupta. 
Saiiiudragupta. 
Kuinaragupta. 
Vikrama Niireu- 
(Iragupta. 
Sasigupta? 
Asvjmiedhapara- 
krauia, 

Kew aeric.s. 


Mabiiiala deva. 
Kuinhrajiahi d'rvn. 
rtovinda ('Inindra. 

Jadjeya deva. 

A jay a deva. 


1 VTilford names this prince Sad-apiila, or Sadasvapala, ‘As. Rcs,\ vol. ix. n. 211. 

2 Seo Essays, vol. i. pp. ^ 

3 ‘Who was also very learned, king of kings, etc., and who gained the kingdom 
of Kanaya Kuhja by the power of his arms.* 

^ [See vol. i. pp. 288, etc. ; ‘ Ayin-i-Akbari,’ vol. i. p. 80.] 
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1210 


1381 

1408 

1427 

1468 

1488 

1615 

1531 

1568 

1583 

1594 

1619 

1637 

1680 

1724 

1749 

1749 

1762 

1793 

1803 


Table XXX. — Mdrw&r or JodJypw. GonUnuation of ditto, 

Siyaji, grandson of Ja^ohandra, settled in the desert, £hcr, 

Ashthama (Aeothama T.) 

Doohor, T. Dula Hai, W. made an attempt on Xmanj and Mandor. 

Itaip&l. 

Kaxihul. 

Jallinn. 

Ghado. 

Thccdo. 

Siluk or Silko (origin of the Silk&wata or Bhomehs). 

Biramdeva. 

Chonda, assaulted Mandor, and made it Ms capital. 

Einmal, of Gohila mother, made pil^'mage to Oaya. 

Bao Joda and twenty-three brothers*had separate fiefs. 

„ „ founded Jodhpur, and remored from Mandor. 

Bao Sdjoh, or Snrajmal ; rape of Bahtor virgins by Path&ns. 

Boo Ganga 

Bao Malmio becomes cMcf B&ja of BAjpnts ; fortifies capital. 

„ „ sends his son as hostage to Akbar ; marriage alliance. 

IJdaya Sinh ; Chandra Sinh, upheld by clans, instaUed by^ Akbar. 

Soor Sinh ; named Siwai B&ja, a general in Moghul armies. 

Bhja Gaj Sink slain in Gujarht. 

Jeswont Sink, died in Ehbul. 

Ajit Sink, posthumous. Bahtor confiict at Delhi, 4th July, 1679 (7th Sravan, 
S. 1716) ; thirty years* war against empire. Murdered by his son 
Abhay Sinh ; entitled Mah&rMa B&jcswar, 1728. 

Bhm Sink, son, defeated b;^ his unde, 

Bakht Sink, who was poisoned in 1752. 

Vijaya Sinh (Boojy Sinh) disputed possession with Bfiim Sinh. 

Bhim Sinh usurps throne on nis grandfatkoris doath, by defeat of Z&lim Sinh, 
M&n Sink. Feud for ’K’^h-nn. Elumkri, the Ddipur princess. 


Table XXXI -"— Bikaner Rdjy a scion of Jodhpur. 

1458 Bfica, son of Joda, settled in tho Jit country. 

1494 Nunkama. 

1512 Jaot. 

1546 Ealikn Sinh. 

1573 B&ySink. 

1631 Kaina Sinh. 

1673 Anop Sinh. 

1708 Sarup Sinh. 

Sujfin Sinh. 

1736 Zur&war Sink. 

1745 Gai Sink. 

1786 B&j Sinh, poisoned in thirteen days by 
1788 Surat Sinh, regent who usurped the throne. 

1799 „ vanquished Suitan Sink and igib Sink. 

1804 „ annexed Bhatner to his dominions. 

Tabib xxxn.— of Jmier or DhmSUr. CapiM Jaypur. 


The Guohw&ha race of Bhjputs claims descent from Cush, second son of B&ma, king 
of Ayodhya, who migrated and built the fort of Boths, on the Sone. 


294 

965 

966 


Bhja Kala, founded Karwar or 17isMda. 

Thirty-two princes— having the affix, P61a. 

Sura Sink. 

Dhola (Dula) Bai, expoUed from kTarwar, founded Dhund’h5r dynasty. 
EankuJi. 
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Maidul Rao, took Amber from tke Meenas. 

Hundeo. 

Kuntal. 

1185 Pujandeva (Pajun), married daughter of Pritlii Raja. 

Malesi 

Bijal. 

Rfijdeo (Sahirdeva? of Narwar, defeated by Mahmi'ul 11. Ifiol, F.) 

Kilan. 

Kontal. 

Junsi. 

Udayakama— his son, Baloji, obtained Amritsir, calbid Shekhavat, from his 
grandson, Shekhji. 

Kara Sinh. 

Banbir. 

TJdharao. 

Chandrasen. 

PritM R&.j, pilgrimage to Dcwal on the Indus : murdered by 
Bhima, his son. 

Aiskarn. 

1550 ? Baharmal (Puranmal, "W”.), paid homage to Babar. 

1586 ? Bhagwan Dks, Akbar’s general, weddtid his daughter to J ehangir. 

1592 Mhn Sinh, ditto, governor of Bengal, Dakhan, Khbiil. 

1615 Bhao Sinh, died of drinking. 

1621 Mah^L Sinh, ditto. 

1625 ? Jaya Sinh, Mirza Riija, poisoned by his son Kcrat. 

Rhm Sinh, reduced to mansab of 4000. 

Bishen Sinh, ditto 3000. 

1698 Siwai Jay Sinh, founded Jaypur, published ‘Zij Muhamadshkh.' 

1742 Iswari Sinh. 

1760 Madhu Sinh. 

1778 Prithi Sinh, II. minor. 

1778 PerthpSinh. 

1803 Jagat Sinh, an effeminate prince, died without issue. 

1818 Jay Sinh, III. posthumous, believed suppo.sititious. 


[It is Bomc'vrliat difficult to decide where each scries of inscription 
princes, often of most circumscribed local power, may most fitly he 
inserted in the general list ; under the claims of caste, the subjoined 
Boyereigns should be classed with the Cliohans of Ajmir,* and, under 
the geographical aspect again, their position might bo determined by 
any one of the contiguous principalities by which the modern clump of 
Shekawati states is bounded. I have made them follow Jaypur, as to 
that kingdom they now belong. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Inscription on the Temple of Sri SarsJia SheJedwati. Samvat 1030. 


Gdvaka, Ghohdn. 
Chandra rkja. 
GUvaka. 
Ohandana. 


5. Vakpati. 

6. Sinha rkja, 961 a.d, 

7. Vigraba rfija, of another race, 

A.D. 973, 

* Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. iv., p. 367.] 


Table XXXIII . — Raos of^ Jesalmer. 

Dynasty of the Bhattis, a branch of the Yadu race of the Chandra Vansa, Tod. 
Khha, fled from Dwarica to MamsthaK— (Bhkgavat). 

Prithibdhu — Khfra — Jud-bhhn (from Bhatti chroniclers). 

B&hu-bal, espoused daughter of vijaya Sinh, 

B&hu, killed by a fall from his horse. 
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Sdbgihii, poisoned by his wife, daughter of the Ajmfr Mund. 

Rijh married daughter of Ber Sinh of Malwi; invasion of Farid Shfiih. 

B.c. 94 ? BS,ja Gaja, invaded Kandrupk4l, in Kashmir. 

A,D. 15 ? Salbahan, fifteen sons, all Rajas, conquered PanjCLb, expelled from Kfibul, 
Bfiland, invaded by Turks— his grandson, Chakito, source of Chakit tribe. 
Kulliir, eight sons, all became Mussalinans. 

Jinj, seven ditto. 

Bliatti, court at Labor, gave name to family. 

Maiigal Ilao, expelled by king of Ghazni— settled in Mer. 

Mil jam Rao, his son — 

730 Keiiur, invaded by the Barahas, 787, a.d. 731. 

733 Taiino, erected Bfjnot. 

813 Biji Rae, continual feuds with the Langas, till 1474. Title Rao exchanged 
for Rawul. 

Deoraj, excavated several lakes, one at Tunnot. 

Muiula. 

1008 Bachcra, tributary to AnandupSil of Delhi ; invaded by Mahmiid, 

1043 Dusaj. 

Bhojdco conspired against and killed by his uncle. 

1155 Jesal, slain in defending Lodorva. Removed capital to Jesalmer. 

11C7 . Salivahan II., throne usurped by his son, Bijil. 

1200 Kailun, elder brother, repelled the Khfiu of Baloch. 

1218 Chachik Deo, extirpated Chunna RSjputs, 

1250 Karan, repelled IMuzaffcr Khan. 

1270 Lakhan Sinh, an idiot, replaced by his son. 

1275 rilnphl, dethroned by nobles. 

1275 Jactsi, recalled from Girarfit — df'fimdcd fort for eight years. 

1293 MulrAj III., great saci% bv Kabdl Khhn, 1294. 

Dudd, elected Rhwul, second sack and immolation. 

1306 Gursi rc-estjiblishcs J esalmer. 

Kehar, adopted; feuds. 

Rao Kailaii, or Kerore, conquered to the Indus— lived to 80. 

Chachik Deo, fixed capital at Marote ; continued feuds. 

1473 Bersi, conquest of Multhn by Babar. 

Sabal Sinh, Jcsalmer becomes a fief of empire, under Rawuls Jait, Kunkarn, 
Bhim, Manohar Das ; conversion of Bliattis. 

Umra Sinh, predatory incursions. 

1701 Joswant, alliance with Mcw&.r — end of Bhatti chronicle, 

1622 Akhi Sinh, Sarup Sinh minister potential. 

1761 Mulrhja, ditto. 

1820 Gaj Sinh, ditto, under British protection. 

[Althougli the dynasty of the Gurha Mundala Rajas can scarcely 
claim much prominence amid the sovereignties of the larger Indian 
states, yet the centrical position of their seat of government, and the 
fullness of the detail of names, render it possible that their annals 
may tend to throw a light upon the still obscure contemporaneous 
history of proximate lands.] 

History of the Gurha Mwndala Rajas. By the late Col. Sir W. H. Sleeman, formerly 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the NerhuMa Provinces. 

The dominions of the Gurha Muudala sovereigns extended before the death of 
Sungrhm Sh, in the year a.d. 1530, over fifty-two districts, containing each from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty villages, and, collectively, no less 
than thirty-two thousand two hundred and eighty. But the greater part of these 
districts were added to their dominions by the conquests of that prince. 
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These princes trace back their origin in tlie person of Jadoo Rae to the year 
Samvat, 415, or a.d. 358, when, by tlie death of his fatlicr-in-law, the Gond Raja 
Nagdeo, ho succeeded to the throne of Gurha. Mundala was added to their do- 
minion by Gopal Sh, the tenth in descent from that prince, about the year a.d. 634, 
in the conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had suc- 
ceeded to the ancient Ilaihaibunsi sovereigns of Kutuiiporc and Lahiijoc. That this 
ancient family of Rhjputs, who still reign at these places, reigned over Mundala up 
to the year a.d. 144 or Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper 
dug up during the reign of Nizam Sa (a.d. 1740) in the village of Dcarec in the 
vicinity of that place. This inscription was in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about 
two feet square, and purported to convey, as a free religious gift from a sovereign of 
the Ilaihaibunsi family, the village of Dcarec in which it was found, to Dcodatt, a 
Rrhhman, and hi.s heirs for over. The plate was preserved in the palace with the 
greatest care up to the year 1780, when it "was lost in the pillage of the place, and all 
search for it has since proved fruitless. There arc, however, several highly respectable 
men still living who often saw it, and have a perfectly distinct rccollcctioTi of its 
contents. How and when the Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of 
Mundala wo arc never likely to learn ; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

This family of Haihaibunsis reigned over Lahnjec, formerly calhid Chumpanuttu ; 
Rutunporc, formerly oallcd Monepore ; Mundala, formerly called Muhikmuttoe (Ma- 
hikmati) ; and Sumbulporc (Sambhalpur). 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin, though they arc not recog- 
nized to he gennino. Tradition says a soldier of foriiino from Kandiesh, Jadoo Rac, 
entered the service of one of the Haihaibuusi sovereigns of Lahnjec, and accompanied 
him on a pilgrimage to the source of the Nerhudda at Amurkuntuk, and eventually, 
in S. 415= A.D. 358, succeeded the Gond R6ja of Gurha. 

When Jadoo Rac succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he appointed Surbhcc 
Rartuk as his prime minister, and wo have some good gvouftds to holieve, what is 
altogether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the one 
reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen hundred years up to the 
Saugor conquest in Samvat 1838, or a.d. 1781 ; and that the dcscciidjiiits of the 
other held the office and discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. 
Among the sovereigns during this time, there arc said to have been fifty generations 
and sixty-two successions to the throne ; and among the ministers only forty gene- 
rations. This would give to each reign something less than twenty-three years. In 
1260 years France had only sixty-tlircc kings, or one every twenty years. ^ 

I shall here give a list of the sovereigns, with tho number of years each is said 
to have reigned.® This list, as far as the reign of Prem Narrain, the 53rd of this 
line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a stone in a temple built by the son and 
successor of that prince at Ramnugnr, near Mundala. It is said to have boon ex- 
tracted from records to which the compiler, Jygobind Bajpac, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on tho authenticity of this record for above a thousand years 
may be found in the inscriptions on the different temples built by the several princes 
of this house, bearing dates which correspond with it ; and in the collateral history 

1 In one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Caesars. In two 
hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns ; and a 
reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had in Spain, in three hundred years, 
thirty-two kings. 

2 We have not altered the system of orthography followed by the author, although 
at variance with Sir W. Jones’ scheme, because there are some names for which wc 
should be at a loss to find the classical equivalents. — J. P. 
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of the Muhammadans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on tho stone runs thus : ' Friday, the 29th of Jet, in the year 
Samvat, 1724 (a.d. 1667), the prince Hirdcc Sh reigning, the following is written 
by Suda Soo, at the dictation of Jygohind Bujpae, and engraved by Singh SSl, Dya 
Ram, and Bhagi Rutcc.* 

As an instance which collateral histoiy furnishes in proof of the authenticity of 
tliis record, it may be stated that Ferishta places the invasion of Giirha by Asiif in 
the year Hijra 972, or a.d. 1564 ; and states that the young prince. Beer Narain, 
had then attained his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place 
the death of Dulput Sh, his father, in Samvat 1605, or a.d. 1548, as it gives 1190 
years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign commenced in 415, The young 
prince is stated to have reigned fifteen years, and tradition represents him as three 
years of age at his father’s death. This would make him eighteen precisely, and, added 
to 1548, would place the invasion 1563 a.i>. 


Years. 

1 Jadoo Rae, An, Sam. 415, reigned 5 


2 Madhoo Singh, his son 33 

3 Jugurnath, ditto 25 

4 Ragonath, ditto 64 

5 Rodcr Deo, ditto 28 

6 Boharec Singh, ditto 31 

7 Nursing Deo, ditto 33 

8 Sooruj Bhan, ditto 29 

9 Bfis Deo, ditto 18 

10 Gopfil Sh, ditto 21 

11 BhophlSO., ditto 10 

12 Gopeeiijith, ditto .37 

13 Rhinchund, ditto 13 

14 Soortaii Singh, ditto 29 

15 Hureehiir Deo, ditto 17 

16 Kishun Deo, ditto 14 

17 Jugut Sing, ditto 9 

18 Muha Sing, ditto 23 

19 Doorjun Mul, ditto 19 

20 Jeskurun, ditto 36 

21 Pcrtai)adit, ditto 24 

22 Juschund, ditto 14 

23 Muiiohur Singh, ditto 29 

24 Gobind Singh', ditto 25 

25 Ramchund, ditto 21 

26 Kurun, ditto 16 

27 Rutuix Scyu, ditto 21 

28 Kumul Nyne, ditto 30 

29 Beer Singh, ditto 7 

30 Nuihur Doo, ditto 26 

31 Troo Bohun Rae, ditto 28 

32 Prcthcc Rae, ditto 21 

33 Bhartea Chiind, his son 22 ] 

34 Mndun Singh, ditto 20 


rears. 

35 Okur Scyn, his son, reigned 36 

36 Ram Subeo, ditto 24 

37 Turachuud, ditto 34 

38 Odec Singh, ditto 15 

39 Bhun Mittcr, ditto 16 

40 Bhowany Das, ditto 12 

41 Soo Singh, ditto 26 

42 Huriiaraen, ditto 6 

43 Subul Singh, ditto 29 

44 Raj Singh, ditto 31 

45 Dadce Rae, ditto 37 

46 Goruk Dos, ditto ’. 26 

47 Arjun Singh, ditto 32 

48 Suiigram Sh, ditto 50 

49 Dulpnt Sfi, ditto 18 

50 Bcornaraen, ditto ^15 

51 Chundor Sh, his paternal uncle ... 12 

52 Mudkur Sfi, his son 20 

53 Preni Naraeu, ditto 11 

54 Hirdcc Sh, ditto 71 

55 Chutter Sfi, ditto 7 

56 Kesureo Sfi, ditto 3 

57 Nurind Sh, ditto (o^). a.d. 1731) 44or54 

58 Mohraj Sh, ditto 11 

59 Scoraj Sfi, ditto {oh. a.d. 1749) ... ^7 

60 Dooijmi Sfi, ditto 2 

61 Nizam Sfi, Ms paternal uncle {ob. 

1776 A.D.) 27 

62 Nuihur S5, his nephew, son of 

Dhun Singh, brother of Ni- 
zam Sfi, but of a different 
mother {ob. 1789) 3 

63 Somcre Sfi, ditto, 9 months {ob. 1804) 


At the close of the reign of Sungrfim Sfi the dominion of the Gurha Mundala 
rfijas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is believed that he received from his 
father only three or four of these districts. 


1 [Invasion by Asuf Khfin, the imperial viceroy at Knrha Mfinikpur, in 1564 a d,] 

2 'Invasion by Balajee Bajec Rao, a.d. 1742. See also Captain Foils’ Inscription, 
^ As. Res.’, vol. XV. p. 43.7] 
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[The two inscriptions which follow refer more or less to localities 
proximate to the site of the country whose history forms the subject 
of the preceding remarks,] 


Imcription from Khojrao, near ChMtarpiir^ dated 1019 /S'«wzm^“-9G2 a.d. 


1 Kimniika. 

2 Vaj? Yiiti. 

3 Vijayu. 

4 Yilisila. 


5 harsa. 

G yus(»-dhiirma (leva. 

7 han.a’a. 

8 Jiiya-varnia (leva. 


This inscription possesses an adventitious interest in tliii fact, recordtjcl in its text, 
relative to its having been engraved, 1st, in irri‘gular letters ; 2iid, in cl(‘ar character ; 
and 3rd, 54 years afterwards (S. 1173), re-cngraved in Kakuda characters. — ‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beiig.', vol, viii. p. 160. 


KumhM (35 miles 2{,E, of Jalalpnr) Bangor territory: Inscription^ S. 932= a.d. 876. 
Dynasty entitled Kula^Vhuri. 


1 Yuva-RG-ja-deva, a descendant of 

Kartta Viryya, of the race of 
Bharat. 

2 Kokalla. 

3 Gangeya-deva. 

— ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.’, vol. viii. p. 481. 


4 ICarna-dcva. 

5 Yasa.s Kurnia-deva. 

6 Guva Kama. 

7 Kara Singha. 

8 Vijaya Siugha. 


[Mr. Ommanney, in forwarding the ^lullayT. ] dates, of which the 
translation is subjoined, prefaces them with a ftiw remarks : — ] 

There are no such names a.s Datta Rhja,^ Oovinda Raja, Mriswamika Rdja,* or 
Nanda Rfija, in tli(j cuttilogiKi of Garha "Maudala llujas. '’I'h(‘y may be dcRcw'udants 
of Bakht Buland of Deogarh Bdlaghat, but it is not probabh*. It appears that tluy 
were Rahtors (Rushtra kutas), but still tliey woni called Ghorowa or Cxoiid,'* which 
induces me still to think tiny must have ridgui'd soniewhcro in these parts. The 
villages mentioned have not the slightest resc.mblaiice in name to any in thi.s district, 
nor can I discover any at all like tliem at Iloshanghbfid or Jubulpilr. 


[In commenting on Mr. Ommanney’ s communication, Prinsep 
adds : — ] 

One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name on the seal, and in the 
second line of the third page, wliere the plate is much worn, viz., Yudhhsiira in lieu 
of Yudliastara, which the Sadf Amin apparently supposed a corruption of Yudhish- 
thira. The first name also read as Datta Rhja .should be Durgga Riija. 

But the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. Ommanney 
interprets as Samvat 1630, or a.d. 1573. The alphabetical type at once proves that 
this supposition is many centuries too modem, nor do I (dearly see how the pandit 
could so far have misled his master in the tran.slation, seeing that the text is read by 
Mr. Ommanney himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trind oUareslm, The 


1 I read this name Durgga Rhja.—J. P. 

2 The Sadr Amin roads Mhswmaika Rhja ; but it is probable that the text should 
be understood as Srimat-Swamika Rhja.— J. ]?. 

® The word supposed to be Ghorowa is precisely the same as that on the seal, the 
surname of the Rhja, Yudhhsura, the ‘ hero in battle,' so that the connection with 
the Gond tribes cannot be thence deduced.— J. P. 
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obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides, — just about the period we 
should have assigned to the writing on comparison vrith the Gupta and Gujar^iti 
styles. But it is not at all certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can 
be assumed to be that of Vikramhditya. The precise letters in modern character are, 

SaJea 7cdU samvatsare s*ates1m ? ? trins'ottareshu. 

Now, in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivhhana ; in the next, 
after the word s'atesJm, hundreds, in the plural number, two unknown characters 
follow which may be very probably numerals. The second has much resemblance to 
the modern t:: or eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form ; its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the Bhilsa inscriptions. 
It may, perhaps, designate in a cipher the word an7ce 5t> *in numerals,* thus 
purporting ^ in the year of Saka, hundreds, numerically eight, and thirty over.* A 
fertile imagination might again convert the cipher into the word eight, after- 

wards expressed in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which in either case is 
of considerable antiquity, and indeed one of the most ancient of such records yet 
brought to light containing a date. 

TRANSLATION OP THE MULTAYE PLATES. 

(On the Seal) Sri TudhSisura (the adopted name of the prince). 

Swasti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Rashtrakdta (Eahtor), like the 
moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sri Durga RCija through whose con- 
ciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous energy, extending his rule to 
the ocean, secured him the good-will of both parties (his friends and enemies). His 
son was Govinda Efija, whose fame was earned in many a battle ; from him was bom 
the self-controlling and fortunate Prince M6,swamika E&ja, the unrivalled, whose 
valour is everywhere the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle, and was 
always victorious. His son is Sri Nanda Ehja, much respected by the pious ; hand- 
some, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger {7cdla) on his enemies; 
foremost of the aspirants for military renown, chief of the dignified, and prominent 
among the active and intelligent, the very tree of desire (Tcalpa druma) to the 
necessitous. 

All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous breast, a firm 
Briihmana— a firm Bhfigavata"^ — ^his surname is Sri Tuddhasura^ (the hero of battle), 
lie hereby proclaims to all his oflicers, nobles, and the holders of villages, ‘ Be it 
known to all of you that wo, for the promotion of our father and mother’s virtues, 
consecrating with water, present to Sri Prabha Chaturveda, of the Kautsa tribe, the 
grandson of Mitra Chaturdeva, and son of Eana Prabha Chaturdeva, the village 
named Jalau Kuha, bounded on the west by Kinihi-vajarh, on the north by Pipparikh, 
on the east by Jalukfi, and by IJjhnagrfima on the south,-— on the full moon of the 
month of Kartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, and by 
princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded wdth ignorance take it 
away, or be accessory to its resumption by others, he will be guilty of the five great 
sins. 

It is declared by the divine Yyfisa, the compiler of the Yedas, ‘ Many kings have 

1 That is, a rigid disciple of Yishnu. 

2 Mr. Oramanney reads ‘ Ghorowa Sur * (Ghorowa the Sanscrit for Gond), but the 
word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time is then sole enjoyer of 
the fruits thereof. ‘ The bestower of lands will live sixty thousand years in heaven, 
but he who resumes it, or takes pleasure in its resumption, is doomed to hell for an 
e<iual period." 

In the Shakakfil, six^ hundred and thirty years over, was written this edict (Sfisa- 
nam) : Aula, the well-skilled in peace and vrar, Avroto it. 

Table XXXIY. — Orma, Or^Besa^ or Athala-JDesa, hod, Cuttach 
From the Tansavali, and Bkja Charitra, in the Uria language, preserved in the 
temple of JagannCith, a record supposed to have been commenced in the 1 2th century, 
—Stirling’s ‘Account of Cutttick.* ‘ As, Ecs.,’ vol, xv., p. 257. 

After the usual detail of the Mythology, and early kings of India, down to 
Vikramkditya. 

A.I). 

142 Bato Eesari.® 

103 Tirbhoban deo. 

236 Nirmal deo. 

281 Bhfma deva. 

318 Subhan deva. Eakta bahu invades logannkth by sea, destroyed by an inun- 
dation of the sea, that also formed the Chilka lake. 

Indra deva was captured and displaced by the Yavana-s, who reigned for 146 
years. 

KBSAHI-TANSA KESTOUEI). 

473 Jajati (Yaykti) Kesari, capital Jajepur. 

Suraj Kesaii. 

' I have kept here Shatkena as read by Mr, Ommanney. — J. P. 

« Mr. Stirling says*^ that ‘no information whatever is utforded by the Orissa 
chronicles of the origin of the princes called the Kesari vamsa ; the fountier of the new 
d^asty in a.d, 473 was J ajati (Yayhti) Kesari,^ a warlike and energetic princ^c, but 
who he was or whence he came we are not apprised. He soon cleared his dominions 
of the Yavanas, who then retired to their own country ' Perhaps the present inscrip- 
tion may in some measure remove this obscurity. It commences with the coiumest 
of TJdhra or Orissa by Janamajeya, the king of Telinga. It is possible that this 
alludes to the prince of that name in the Purai?ic lists, but the locality of his 
dominion and the names of his immediate successors are wholly different fiom those 
of the Magadha line, and their history is circumstantially told as of events transpired 
not long antecedent to the Kesari dynasty of Orissa. His son was Dirgharava, and 
from the latter was born Apavkra, who died without issue. The kingdom was then 
overrun by invaders from foreign countries (perhaps the same designated as Yavanas 
m Styling’s ‘Chronicles'), when Vichittravira, another descendant of Janemejaya 
^ ^ neighbourmg kingdom, posse-ssed himself of Orissa. His son was named 
Abhimanyd ; ms again Ohandihara ; and from the latter descended Hdyotaka Kesari, 
whose mother, KolSivati, created the temple to Siva as Bralimeswara. The date of 
inscription is expressed only in terms of the reign, but, from the style of tho 
Devankgari, it may be confidently afifirmed to be later than the epoch fixed for Xalat 
Inara kesari (617 a.d.). Hdyotaka Kesari must, then, bo one of the thirty-two un- 
reemd^ princes who succeeded him iu the Kesari line previous to the establishment 
of the Gangavamsa family on the Cuttack throne. The figure 3, it may be remarked, 
closely resembles the ancieut form of this numeral; the $ is nearly of the modem 

iBuSiPO* 

XThe following is the list of names supplied by this inscription ] 

• 1 Janamejaya,— 2. Dirgharam-3, Apav&ra.— 4. Vichitravira.— 5. Abhimanyu. 
—6. Chandih^.— 7. Hdyotaka Ke8ari.-On the 3rd of the hjght half of Phalguna 
of the Samvat 18, of the victorious reign of rkja XJdyotaka Kesari Beva, who was 
most nch, bng of kings, a rkja of the lunar line and lord of Kalinga. ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.' October, 1837. 

» ‘As. Ees.,' yol. xv*,' p. 265. 
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Atlanta Ecsari. 

617 L&lat India Kcsari, built the Bhnvoneswar temple, 657- 
Thirty-two reigns, extending 455 years. Cntta^ buil^ 989. 

GANGA-VANSA. / Tribbnvima.i 

1131 Churang, Saranga deva, or Chor Ganga, invaded Orissa. Deva. 

1151 Gaiigeswara deva, extended dominions. Proli. 

1174 Amuiga Bhim dco, useended Gajapati throne; endowed Jagan- iBudrodeva. 

nftth; struck coin; title llhwat Bhi.^ 

1201 Bhjeswaru deo. 

1230 Bhja Narsiuh dco, built Kan&rak (black pagoda) 1277. 

FZV13 STAILA SINIIAS AlTD SIX IlUANUS, CALLED THE 8UBAJ-YANSA rXjAS. 

1451 Kapil Tiidra dco, adopted by the last Bh&nu, assisted Tdinga E&ja against 
Sfusaliiians, 1457. ^ 

1471 (lliinber ? Bai of ITria, according to Ferishta.) 

1478 Piirsottem deo, conquers Conjeveram. 

1503 Perihb lludra dco, left thirty-two sons, all murdored by 
1524 Govind dco, his minister. 

1531 l^orthb Chakra doo, the lost of the dynasty. 

1539 Narsinha Jenna, doposed by 

1550 Telinga Mukunk deo, (Harichandan) invaded, and sovereignty of Orissa over- 
thrown, by King of Bengal, 1558. 

> This inscription is stated to bo engraved on a slab about six or seven feet high, 
which is to bo found closo to tho temple of Budradeva at Worang^ the modem name 
for tho ancient caihtal of tlio Telingaua r&j[as, called in this inscription JLrunakunda- 
pttra or patana. The inscription, — that is, its commencement and close, excluding 
tho Sanskrit slokas, — is in an old dialect of mixed Tclugu and Ooiya. It is valuable 
as containing the genealogy of rhja Budradeva, and as showing that tho previous 
dynasty CHtablisheif at Warangal was overcome and displaced by his father, called 
Ih'oli rhja. Tho insermtion gives an authentic date also fox the reign of Budradeva 
in Tolingana, viz., 1054 Saka, corresponding with 1132 a.d., and shows t^ to be 
the rhja, called in tho tomplc annals of Jagannath, Churang or Chorgunga, who is 
said to liavo ovcnnin Katiuc coming from tho Xninatik, and to have founded or 
established tho Gimga-vansa dynasty in tho vory year of this inscription, viz., 1054 
Saka. Bfija Budradeva is mentioned os a benefactor of Jagannath, and Katak is 
included in the boundaries which arc assigned to his dominions at that period. These 
arc described in tho inscription as oxtonuing os far as tho sea to the east ; tho Srec 
Snila ? mountains to the south ; as far in another direction, which must be wesl^ as 
Bdkataka ; while to the north his rule extended as far as tho Malyavanta, now per- 
haps tho Malyagiri, mountain, west of Balcswar.— 1. Tribhuvana, a great warrior, of 
the Kakalya race. — 2. Mala Dova, ‘ chief of tho Kikalya rhjas.’ — 3. rali r&ja, tho son 
of Mala Deva, reduces Go wind rAjn. king of TailapaP gives back his kingdom to the 
king of Erha;a conquer- iwA bi'i.nds me founder of K^aP in Mantra-katnagBr, 
and because tbo Erha rhja declines to join in the expedition, expels him afterwards 
from hU rfij.— 4. Budradeva. Ascandancy gained by Bhim riija (half-brother of 
Budradeva), consequent upon the death or the Goknma r&ja, tho Chorh^aya r&ja, 
and tho king of TmLapa ; ufated with these successes, he ventures to defy Budradeva. 
Bhima flies in terror. 

2 [Bhubaneswa (in Orissa) Inscription. ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 278. 
< Jnfyanka Bhipta, tiie brother of **an excellent mw,” who had come to the throne 
through marriage with Suramfl, the daiuhter of Ahicama.* Prinsop adds, * the date of 
Ananga Bhima also agrees closely wi3i what was assumed from tho style of the 
alphabet and the Samvat 32 of the Basu-dOva slab (inscription in As. Soc. Museum, 
vol vi., p. 88, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’). It will hence become a question whether 

^ The pundits say this is not Orissa, whidbi always in the old dialects is written 
Oordha Des. 
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KHUIIDA RAJAS ; UI£U£-VANSA, OR ZEMINOAIlf RACJS. 

1580 Ramchandra deo, titular RS-ja under Akbar. 

1609 Pursottcm deo, Aighaii incursions. 

1630 Isarsinli deo. 

1655 Gruiigadhar deo. 

1056 Balbhatldcr deo. 

1664 Mukund deo. 

1692 Dirb Sink deo. 

1715 Ilarikisheii deo. 

1720 Gopindtli deo. 

1727 Ramchandra doo. Boundary niuoh reduced. 

1743 Birkishore deo. Mahratta depnidations.^ 

1786 Dirb Sink deo, attached to K6<^pur, 1755-6. 

1798 Mukund Deo, deposed by the English, 1804. 


Table XXXV. — Rajan of XepdL 


The mythology of NepCd (toniincnccs, like that of Kashmir, with the desiccation 
of the valley, for ages full of water, by a Muni culled Kainiuni) whem^o the name of 
the country NaipStla), whose descendants swayed the sceptre for near 500 years.— 
Kirkpatrick’s ^Nipal.' 


B.c. 3803 


3795 

3722 

3631 

3564 

3526 

3489 


Bhurimahhgah (adjusted back | b.c. 3423 
at 18 years per reign, 

B.C. 844 ?) 

Jayagupta. 3211 


Permagupta, 
Sri Ilarkh. 
Bhimagupta. 
Munigupta. 
Bishongupta. 


3302 

3281 


Jayagupta 11., overeomo by 
Rhjputs of the* Ti‘rai, 
near Januktmr, n.c. 700 ? 

Bal Sinha, dcscendimt of 
i^Iabipa Gophla. 

J aya Siuba. 

Blluw?ini Sinha, overcome by 
the 


KERRAT TRIBE OF FASTKRN MOUNTAIN KBRS, 


3240 Yellang, adjusted date, b.c. 
640 ? 

3150 Daskham. 

3113 Balkncha. 

3081 Kingli. 

3040 Ilcnanler. 

2990 Tttskhah. 


2949 SrupaHt. 

2910 Part). 

2854 Jety dastri. 

2794 Panchem. 

2723 King-king-king. 
2667 SuiiMiid. 

2627 Thdind. 


these figures are, in all cases, to be. referred to a Cuttack era, or whether the same 
Dcvan&gari alphabet \s’as in use from Shekawati to Benares, Dinajiiur, and Orissa, in 
the 12th century, while each prince had then an era of his own.’ ‘Jour. As. fcSoc, 
Bong.,’ vol. vi., p. 280.’] 

fthc follow inscription alluded to is to the following c-tFifct:— ] 

This inscription is without date ; but the fonn of the letters and the names of 
persons mentioned will probably render the iixing of its age; an easy matter to those 
conversant with such subjects. It was composed by a jiandit nanuid Sri Vhehaspati, 
in praise of a brhhman of rank and learning, styled Bhatta 8rf Bhava-disvu, and his 
family ; and it would appear that the slab on which it is engraved must have been 
affixed to some temple of which Bhava-deva was the founder. The individuals of 
this family, whose names arc given, are— 1. Shvama Muni, the root of the gotni or 
line.— 2. Bhava-deva 1st, a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers were MahSi-dova and Attah&sa. — 3. RathSinga, son of the above, who hud 
seven younger brothers,— 4. Atyanga, son of the above.— 5. Budha, son of the above, 
sumamed Sphurita.— 6. Adi-deva, son of the above.— 7. Govardhana, son of the 
above, whose mother’s name was Devaki. — 8 Bhava-deva 2nd, son of the above, 
sumamed BMa-valabhf-bhujanga, whose mother’s name was S&ngokfi, and who was 
minister to Rhja Harivarma-deva and his son. 
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2558 

2498 

2425 

2365 

2294 

2211 

2138 


1658 

1608 

1517 

1441 

1385 

1311 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1130 

1081 

10*25 

977 

901 

824 

763 


43 

117 


Jaigri, 

2065 Teshti. 

Jenneo, 

2019 Sungmia. 

Suenkeh. 

1950 Jusha. 

Thiir. 

1887 Gontho. 

Thamu. 

1813 Kimbhiim. 

Barmah. 

1739 Galij ang, displaced by Khetiis 

Gunjeh. 

Kashktin. 

of the 


STJRYA-VANSA RACE. 

Nevesit (adjusted date of con- 

724 

quest, B.c. 178). 

691 

Malta B&tio. 

688 

Kaikvarma. 

611 

Pasupush deva (founded Pas- 

550 

493 

436 

Jp<XuIla*uIX J • 

Bhoskar varma, a great con- 

queror. 

386 

Bhumi varma 

Chandra varma. 

335 

Jaya varma. 

297 

Vrisha varma. 

247 

Sarva varma. 

190 

Pathi (Prithi) varma. 

Jist (Jayertha) varma. 

143 

Kuber (Kuvera) varma. 

98 

Hari varma. 

48 

Siddhi varma. 

6 

Haridatta varma (founded 
Sapae Narayan temple), 

A.D. 27 


Vasu datta vema. 

Sripatri. 

Siva vriddi. 

Vasanta deva. 

Deva. 

Brikh (Vriksha) deva. 

Sankara deva. 

Brahma deva. 

Mhn deva, erected Sambhii- 
nhth mnndil. 

Make deva. 

Vasanta deva. 

Udaya deva. 

M^in deva, II., three years’ 
drought. 

Sukam. 

Siva deva. 

Narendra deva. 

Bhima deva, varma, displaced 
by the 


AHIES, OR ORIGINAL SOVEREIGNS. 

Bishen gupta. I 178 Bhiinii gupta, expelled by 

Krishna gupta. | 


THE NEVERIT DYNASTY, RESTORED. 


218 Siva deva varma (adjusted 
date, A.D. 470). 

259 Anghd varma. 

301 Kirtu varma. 

319 Bhima Arjuna deva. 

358 Nanda deva. 

371 Siva deva. 

387 Narendra deva, 

424 Bala deva. 

441 Sankara deva. 

453 Bhima Arjuna deva, II. 

469 Jaya deva, 

488 Sri bala deva. 

504 Kondara deva. 

531 Java deva, II, 

574 Bala deva, III. 

585 Balanjun deva. 

622 Baghaba deva (adjusted date, 

A.D. 8801). 

985 Sikar deva.* 


773 Soho deva. 

807 Vikrama deva. 

808 Narendra deva. 

810 Ganak&.ma deva.* 

895 Udaya deva. 

901 Narbhay deva. 

908 Bhoj deva^hhadra. 

917 Lakshmi khm deva datta, 
938 Java deva, reduced Patan. 
958 Udaya deva. 

966 Bala deva. 

977 Padiem deva. 

984 Nag Arjuna. 

987 Sankar deva, 

1004 Bam deva. 

1006 Sri Harak deva. 

1022 Siva deva. 

1050 Indra deva. 

1062 Mhn deva. 

1067 Narendra deva. 


1 This is exactly the first year of the Newhr era. He, it is said, introduced the 
Samvat into Nep&l, which may apply to this, and not to the era of Vikramhditya. 
(With one or two exceptions, marked *, these reigns are of natural lengths, and 
require no adjustment.) 
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1073 

iir)3 

1157 

116.1 

1280 


Riidra tlcva.* 

Anirita (leva (a great dearth). 
Sdmesar deva. 

Baz kani deva. 


1105 

I2M 


1210 


Anya mall - a faiiiine. 

< )ldi:» yu initll, ditto, and earth- 
(|uakt‘S. 

Jaya dt-va. 


1323 

1323 


Anwanta mall deva. Kfisias and Tiiiiut families sidtled in Nepal, Samvat 
1314, A.D. 1287. 

Jayananda deva. 

Jaya siuha mall. 

Jaya liaera mall, daughter marru-d llari COiandra, Raj .a of Benares —his 
daughter, Raj Lachiui, sueceoded, but was deposed by 
J aya deva, who was dispossessed (»f the t]ir(me by 
Ilara sinha deva, Raja <»f Simrouii, who was (‘Xptdled from hi.s own 
dominions by the I'atan sovendgn of Dihli. (See below.) 

Bolal Siiiliu, capital Blmlgaou. 

Srf deva mall. 

Niiya mall. 

Asoka mall. 

Jestili mull. 

Jaitmall. 

^731 ICOOPJaya Eksha Mall (or Jvo Kush Mull), dividt'd Patau, Khatmaudu, 
Banepa, and Bhatgaori between his daughter and three stms. 


Nowdr 

.voar. 




EIIATGAON. 

' Ncwi'trycar, 

U.VNKP.V. 



Raya Malla. i 

[ 


Ran Malla. 



Blni Bhin malla. 1 






Besson malla. 1 



KlIAT.MAKnir. 

790-800 1669-79 Jaya Chakra mall. 



Ratna malla. 



Trihoka malla 

753 

1632 

Java Prakas malla. 



Jagat Join mallu. 

777 

1656 

I’nitap malhi. 



Jay Jeta mitra malla. 

78.3 

1662 

Jaya V<»ga Brakas malla. 

816 

1695 Bhupati Indra mallu. 

i 8u; 

1695 

Java Prakiis malla. 

842 

1721 Raniit nialla, formed 1 

822 

1701 

Bliaskura mallu. 



alliance with Gurk- 

830 

1715 

M aluaidru mallu. 



ha.s, which ended in 

843 

1722 

Jaya Jagat Java malla. 



his subversion, and 

845 

17241 

Jaya Yoga Prakfus mall, 



finally that of all 

874 

1753 j 

from Put an. 



Ncpid. 






PATAN. 



Newfir year. 


[ NiiwAryoar. 




A daughter. 

837 

1710 Rhslii iiirmal deva. 

775 

1654 

Siddhi Kara Sinha. 

843 

1722 Java Zuirhir Yoira 

806 

1685 

Nirman Indra malla. 



malla deva. 

810 

1689 

Yoga Narondra malla. 

840-42 1729-31 Java Vishnu malla. 

816 

1695 

Mahipat Indra maU. 

863 

1742 Java Youa PrakSis 

817 

1696 

Jaya vira mahondra. 



inallu diivu. 

827 

1706 

Jaya Indra malla deva. 

870 

1749-5 Java Vishnu mallu 

836 

1715 

Hridiah Narasinha, 



Agtini. 


GURKHALI DYNASTY, DESCENDED FHOM THE tJDAYAEUa HAJP^TS, OCCUPIED KEMAON 
AND NOAKO't, POR SIX OR EIGHT GENERATIONS, PRIOR TO CONUUEST OP NEPAE. 
A.S. 

1690 1768 Prithinarayan Shh. 

1693 1771 Pertkb Sinha Shh deva. 

1697 1775 Ran Behhdur (Bohhdur Shh regent), deposed by nobles, 1800. 
1722 1800 Girwan Tudh Vikrama S&h deva. 


^ [The dates in the Newhr cjrcle inserted in this table were written in by Jas. 
Pnnsep, on the printed page of his own copy of the ‘ Useful Tables.’] 
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A.S. 

1726 1804 Hail BohCidur, returns firom. Bonaros, deposed and assassinated. 

1727 1806 Giryan Yudli Viluaxaa 8&1l devtu again. 

1738 1816 llajondra Yikronia 8&1i dova. 

The IChatmanda and Fatan names, and all the dates from 1632 do^m-wards, are 
confirmed by Ncp&lese coins in my possession, coUocted by Dr. Bramley.—J.P. 


Table XXXTI . — RdjoB of &<mmgwtha,^ or Simromf in the Tardi, 
south of Ifi^dL 


FBOK EmSFATBICE. 

A.D. 844 IS'fina dova, 

Eanak dova. 
Kursinha dova. 
E&ma Sinha deva. 
Bhad 8inha deva. 
Karm 8inha dova, 
1323 lEara Sinha deva. 


FBOU HODQSOK’S LIST, * JOTTK. AS. BOO.* 
vol. iv. p. 123. 

Nfinyupa deva, founded Simroun, 
A.i>. 1097. 

Gonga dova. 

Kora Sinha deva. 

B&ma Sinha dova. 

Sakti Sinha dova. 

Hora Sinha deva, conoipdledto aban- 
don his capital and take refuge in 
the hUls, when Simronnwaa de- 
stroyed by Tughlak Shfih,‘in 1323 
A.D. See above for his connection 
with the B&j of Bfep&l. 


Table XXX V il. — Sdjae of Bengal, ea^itale, Kma/ujf — Qmr. 


Abu*l FokI enumerates three Dynasties anterior to the family of Bhupfila, which 
last is identified by insciiptioiis found at Benares, Monghir, Dinajpur, etc., viz. 

The family of Bhugrut (Bhagiratha), Eshatriya— 24 princes, reigned 2418 years. 

The fiunily of Bhojgorya, Kaith~9 pi^os; reigned 260 years. 

The fiinuly of TTdsoor (Adisur), £aith — 11 princes, reigned 714 years. 

Then follows the family of Bhnpfil, to whose 10 reigns 689 years are allotted, 
which is evidently too much ; the succession of names differs also somewhat from 
those of the inscriptionB. 


FBOIC ABU'L FAZL. 
*Ayln-iAkbari,’vol.ii.p.21. 

Bhoptda. 

1027 Dhiipfila. 

1060 Deop&la. 
Bhupatipfila, 
Dhanpatpfila. 
Bijjenpfim. 

Jayapila. 

E&japfila. 

Bhogp&la. 

JagMpfila. 


IIONGHXB FLATE.^ 

Gopfila. 

Dhermap&la. 

Devapfila. 

BUBAL FLATS. 
E&japfila. 

Stizap&la. 

IT 6]r&y8XLp 61ft • 
sabnath dtscbxftzon. 
Mahip&la, 
Sthirap61a. 
Yasantapfila. 

1017 Eumarapfila (Fer.) 


DmirFUB OOFPEB-PIiATE. 
Lokap&la. 
Dhermapfila. 
Jayapfila. 

Devap&la. 
Nmrhyanpfila? 
(Two names illegible.) 
Ehjapfila. 
Yi^^wfila. 
Mmiip&l^ at Benares. 
Kayapfila. 

1027 Yigrahapfila. 


^ The Monghir plate, dated 28 or 123 Samvat, evidently refers to the Bhup&la 
dynasty, and nM to tne YikramSdi^ era, as was supposed by WiUdns.— J.P. 
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VAIDYA rXjAS op BENGAL. BAKERGANJ XNSCllIPTION,' 1136 A. I). 

1063 Sukh Sen. Vijaya Sena. 

1066 Belal Sen, built tbe town of Gaur. BalUila Sena. 

1116 Lakshman Sen. Lak«lnnana Sena. 

1123 M&dhava Sen. 

1133 Kcsava Sen. Ke^ava Sena, 

lldl Sura Sen. 

Hd4 NArayana—Noujeb, last raja of 
Abu*l Fazl's list. 

Lakshmana. 

1200 Laksbmaniya. 

(See Mubaramadan dynasties). 

^ r * The purport of the whole inscription is, a grant in perjjotuity to a brhhmun 
named Iswara deva sarma, of the Yhtsa tribe, of the villagta of IKigitlo, Btfttogkta, 
and Udyamdna, situated between four equally unknown places in Bangu, or Bengal : 
unless Garhaghataka be Ghoraghfiita in the Diniupur, or Vikraniapur, the place of 
that name in the Decca district. The mention of tanks of fre.sh water, with houses 
built on the raised banks for protection against inundation,-— ot the neighbouring 
jangal in tbe west, and of the saline soils, is in favour of the locality being in the 
BAkerganj district itself, on the edge of the Sundarbans, where sea salt is still manu- 
factured. Probably the Chanda Bhanda tribe, made over as property along with the 
soil, may have been the poor class named from this tract (quasi Sandabanda, as, 
indeed, it is generally pronounced) employed in the salt works, and, lik<.‘ the modern 
Molangls, onuy a step or two removed from slavery. Bcgarding the Vaidya dynasty 
of Bengal (so called from its founder being of the medical caste), there is tl# same 
uncertainty as in almost aU other portions of Indian history. i:$onie make Adisur the 
progenitor; he who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Kunauj, 
jSAnyakubja, for a supply of brhhmans for the Bengal provinetjs j but the catalogutjs 
recorded, on good authority, in the < Ayln-i Akbarf,^ place the w’holo of the Bhupiila 
dynasty, extending to 698 years, between Adisur and Sukh Sena, the father of 
Ball&la Sena, who built the fort of Craur. Ko mention of either of these parties is 
made in the present inscription, but on the contrary, the father of Balihla Sena is 
distinctly stated to be Yijaya Sena ; and as this is, I believe, the first copper-plate 
record of a grant by tbe family, we should give it the preference to books or tiudi- 
tions, on a point of history so near its, own ‘time ; for KTe^ava Sena is but the fourth 
in descent JQrom Yijaya on the plate ; or the fifth, if wc take Abu*l Fuzrs list. It is 
curious that wherever the name of Ke$ava Sena occurs on the plate there are marks 
of an erasure ; as if the gxunt had been prepared during the reign of M&dhava Sena, 
and, on his dying before it was completed (for such a plate must have taken a long 
time to engrave), the name of his successor, Ke?ava, fortunately happening to be of 
the same prosodial quantity, was ingeniously substituted, and mutato nomine^ the en- 
dowment was completed and promulgated. Kcsava must have been in this case the 
brother of Mhdhava. Little of the historical occurrences of Ke^ava's reign are to be 
gathered firom the inflated eulogistic style common to this species of composition. It 
IS said, in general terms, that ne kept his cnenues in awe, that he was religious and 
bountiM to the priesthood. The title of Sankara Gaureswara, applied to all the mem- 
bers of the femily, may mean either the auspicious family of the city of Gaur, or it 
may convey a sly hint, by the substitution of (mixed race) of the 

inferior caste of the Sena dynasty. Nothing is said of the miraculous descent of 
£alL§la Sena, as before remarked ; but he is said to have worshipped Siva for many 
hundred years (in former generations) to obtain so famous a son as Lakshmana Sena, 
—who seems to have been the hero of the family, — erecting pillars of victory and 
altars at Benares, Allahabad, and JagannAtha. It may, however, be reasonably doubted 
whether these monuments of his greatness ever ex&ed elsewhere than in the poet's 
imagi nation JC he date of the grant is very clearly written in the lowermost line 
^ ^ sflwwGi Zjymiha dink ... but the rest is not legible. The third year 

dbubiieM refers to the rrign of Ke§ava Sena, which brings the age of the plate to the 
year 1186 of our era,’] 
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Table XXXVIII. — Rajas of Assam — anciently Kamru^. 

The best authority is a Native History (‘Assam Burauji*) by Huliram Dhaikiyhl 
Phukan, of Gohhti. Bengal, era 1236. ‘As Jour./ 1830, p. 297 j also Mr. Scott’s 
MS. Notes, arranged by Dr. McOosh. — Buchanan is not to be trusted prior to Eudra 
Sinha. [Tezpur inscription, ‘Jour, As. Soc. Bong.’ vol. ix., p. 766.] 

After bringing down the genealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharm- 
aphla, etc., who invited brhhmans from Gaur to his court, north of the Brhhmaputra ! ) 

BRAHMAPUTRA DYNASTY, 24:0 YEARS. 

Shusknku, or Arimatu, built fort of Yidyagarh. 

Phainguya, an usurper of the race of Kumuteshwar. 

Gujanke, former line restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mriganku, without issue ; died a.d. 1478. 

Assam divided into 12 petty states. 

1498 invaded by Dulal Ghhzi, son of Hosain Shkh. 

Musund^tr Gh^izi. 

Sultan Ghiksuddfn; after whom 12 states restored, of which Nara, east of 
Saumar, had been gradually rising into power since the middle of the 13th 
century. 

INDRAYANSA (iNDU) DYNASTY. 

1230 ? Chu-kapha, became independent, and spread conquests, sumamed Asama 
(unequalled), whence Assam. 

1268 • Chu-toupha, son, defeated the Ehja of Cachkr. 

1281 Ohu-benpha. 

1293 Ohu-kangpha. 

1332 Chu-khampha ; valley invaded by Muhammad Shkh, 1337. 

1364-9 Interregnum of five years ; when the ministers installed 
1369 Chu-taopha, a relation, conquered Ohhutiyas. 

1372 Chu-khhmethepa, a tyrant, killed by his ministers. 

1405-14 Interregnum of nine years. 

1414 Chu-dangpha, conquered as far as the river Kurutoya. 

1425 Chu-jkngpha, his son 

1440 Chu-j)h(ikpha, ditto. 

1458 Chu-singpha, ditto. 

1485 Chu-hangpha, ditto. 

1491 Ohu-simpha, a tyrant, put to death. 

1497 Interregnum, and Hosain Shhh’s invasion, 1498, 

1506 Chu-humpha, a brother, various conquests. 

1549 . Chu-klunpha, his son, built Gurgram. 

1563 Chu-khrunpha. 

1615 Chu-chainpha ; introduced reforms ; protected Dharmantoin. 

1640 Chu-rtimpha, a tyrant, dethroned. 

1643 Chu-chinpha.^ 

1647 Kuku-raikhoya Gohani, dethroned for his brother. 

1665 ? Chukum, or Jayadhwaja Sinha, adopted Hindu faith ; defeated Aurangzib’s 
general ? 

1621* Chakradhwaja (or Brija) Sinha, built fort of Gohfiti ; (S&.magrya deva, 
Me. C) ; ropi-lsccl AurnJigzHj*.') general? called Chukum ? 

1665 Kodayaditya au-jnqULil lo convert the people. 

1677 Parbattia Kunria. 

1681 Lorarfija, for some reigns confusion prevailed until 

1683* Gadfidhara Sinha; his son Nana set aside. 

^ A.S. 1570, A.D. 1648 — Swerganardyan, also called Pratfipa Sinh,the Hindu name 
of Chusingpha — (Jenkins) ; he was of the Dehingia family, who took the name of 
Narain; the other branch, Toughonent, took the title of Sinha.— J. P. 


20 
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1689-1713* Eudra Sinlia, built Eangpur aud Jorhiit; lus coins first bear Bengali 
inscriptions. 

1715-21* Siva Sinlia, cstablisbcd Ilindu festivals. 

1723-26* Phuleswari, bis wife, acquires sovereign rule. 

1729-30* Praniathoswari devi, ditto. 

1732-36* AmbikSt devi, ditto. 

1738-43* Sarweswari devi, ditto. 

1744* Pramatba Sinba, made equitable land settlement. 

1751* Efijeswara Sinba, embellished Eangpur, allied with Manipur. 

1771* Laksbmi Sinba Narendra, younger son, raised and deposed by minister. 
1779* Ganrinfitba Sinba, bis son. 

1792* Bbarata Sinba Mabbrnfiri, conquers Eangpur, and 

1793* Sarvvinanda Sinba, usurps po-wer at Baingmara. 

1796* Bbarata Sinba again attempte, but is killed. 

Gourinfitba Sinba, restored by British ; died at J orbfit. 

1808* Kamalcswara Sinba, or Kinnarbm, not crowned. 

Ebja CbandraJtanta Sinba Narendra, fled to Ava. 

Purandbar Sinba, great grandson of Efijeswara Sinba, expelled by Burmese, 
and 

Cbandrakanta, restored, but deposed again, and 

Yogeswar Sinba, raised by Assamese wife of an Ava monarch, under 

Mengbi Maba Tbeluah, the Burmese general and real governor, 

1824 Burmese expelled by English, 


1712* Date of Manipurf square coins. 

1763* Persian coins of Ebja Mir Sinb of Eangpur. 
1780* Bengali coins of Jayantca Efija. 


Table XXXIX . — Rdjas of Manipur, MietUk, or Mogli, From the 
Miehoula or royal genealogical roll, Gapt. FembertovUe MS. 


Jl.d. Years. 

35? Pakbnngba, reigned 140 

174 Kboi 90 

264 Tanutbingmang 100 

364 Koening gnalba 15 

379 Pensiba 15 

394 Kanu kbangba 15 

411 Nanukbamba 47 

428 Nanupbamba 90 

518 Samuerang 50 

668 Kol Tbnoba 90 

663 Nanutbingbong 100 

763 Ebongtekeha 10 

784 Kaereleba 15 

799 Yaraba 22 

, 821 Ayangba 89 

910 Ningloucheng 39 

949 Eipkl lal Tbaba 24 

973 Yanglao kai pbamba 8 

981 Eerengba 89 

1070 Laiyamba 56 

1126 Loitongba 30 

1156 Monyoirolba 14 

1170 Eiwaltbaba 30 


A.n. Years. 

1200 Thawblthfiba 36 

1236 Chingtanglaltbaba 11 

1247 Thing baiscl bomba 5 

1252 Puraltbaba 16 

1268 Khumomba 15 

1283 Moeramba 24 

1307 Tbangbilaltbaba 22 

1329 Kongyamba 31 

13G0 Tclbucba 19 

1399 Laizclba 5 

1409 Pdlseba 24 

1437 Ninthoukbonibo, reigned 35 

1472 Keyamba 40 

1512 Koeremba 6 

1517 Lanicbaigmanba 3 

1520 Nongyilpbuba 9 

1529 Kapomba 17 

1546 Tangebomba 4 

1550 Chulbimba 17 

1567 Mungyamba 35 

1602 Kbakeraba 66 

I 1657 Kbulcbonba 14 

1 1671 Paikbomba 31 


* These dates are confirmed by coins in Marsden’s Num. Or. and others in 
Captain Jenkins' collection. 
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^ -3 

1702 Cliardirougba 

1714 Painhaiba — Grharibnaw'Az, or 

/I A • ^ ^ ' 


G-armiiiii R6,ia, or Myaiis:- 

gnumba 39 

1753 Khakbilalthaba, or Ooa:at 

Sb^Lh 3 

1756 Mingtlioekboraba — Bharat 

Shah 2 

1758 Gouri Sham — Maramba 6 

1764 Chingthangkhomba, or Jaya 

Sinha, N ongnangkhomba . . 2 


A.n. 

1766 

Gouree Shhm 

Yefti's. 

.... 1 

1767 

Jaya Sinha 


31 

1798 

EoW Chandra 



. 3 

1801 

Modu Chandra 

.... 

5 

1806 

Charjit Sinha 

.... 

6 

1812 

Mhrjit Sinha, expelled 
Barmas, 1819. • 

by 


1824 

Gambhir Sinha, brother, 
gained possession. 

re- 


1834 

Kirti Sinha, a minor, son 
ditto. 

of 



Table XL. — The JSfa/rapati, or Sholayi Dynasty of Karndtd, Dravirat 
and the southern portion of the Peninsula. Twenty-seven RdjaSf 
reigned 534 years. 


(Contemporary witli the Gajapati and Asvapati Dynasties ; from a MS. translated by 

Buchanan.) 


A.A'. . Years. 

266 ? Dtinga Sholan, reigned 32 

Cnlatunga Sholan * 18 

Ehjendra Sholan 11 

Tiramadi Canda Sholan 13 

Carical Sholan 21 

Arundavan Sholan 13 

Vomyara Sholan 17 

Shhyangana Sholan 15 

Munalinda Sholan 12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholan 15 

Vakula Sholan 14 

Alaperinda Sholan 8 

Tiravcratu Sholan 15 


Arlcana Cadamai Canda Sho- 


lan, reigned 62 

Jayam Canda Sholan 12 

Kirimi Canda Sholan 20 

Tondaman Sholan 12 

Bnddam Cattam Sholan 45 

Shomuman Sholan 11 

Ghingni Canda Sholan 11 

Sundra Pandia Sholan 40 

Potthpa Sholan 24 

Shingu Vnllanda Sholan 14 

Deva Sholan 10 

Shayanahatti Sholan 15 

Vira Sholan 30 


800? Shayangara Sholan, 24 years; the MS. makes the final date a.d. 288. 
Axter the overthrow of the Narapati dynasty, Karnata and Dravira 
seem to have been separated fi:om the southern districts, in which the 
Chera, Chola, and Pandava lines were at first united under one 
sovereignty. 


THIRTEEN MAHA RAJAS OF MADXTRA, TANJORE, AND COIMBETORE, REIGNED 
239 YEARS. 


•m- 1 xearB. 

Udiamara, reigned 18 

Jeya deva 19 

Lohita^ 10 

Ganga dira 11 

Varna dcva 13 

Terupulinda 34 

Patthviran 43 


A.]). Years 

Sri Devanhtha, reigned 38 

Malik Arjana 7 

Adi Eaer 13 

Mahh sustra 16 

Visuvesvara 8 

950 ? Chindrabuti 9 


After which follow the Belhl Ehjas of the Kamhta, and the petty Polyger 
dynasties of Mhdura, etc. 


^ During this dynasty the palace of Mhdura is supposed to have been erected. 
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Table XLI . — BMl Rajas of the Karndta. Ca;pital, Dwdrasamudl^'a, 

‘ Nine Princes governed above the Grhats 98 years, and afterwards below tbc GbJits 
m years.' — (Buchanan, ‘ Mysore,' vol. iii. p. 112.) 


MACKE^^ZIK’S MS. BUCHANAN, VOL. III. P. 474. 

A.1>. i-3>. . Years. 

984 Haya&ala Bol6,la rhya. Biija BoMla Buya, reigned... 18 

1043 Viuaditya Belhla. ViraB. 11 11 

1073 Yarcyiinga BelMa. Clunna B. E 22 

1114 Vishnu Verddliana Belala. Deva B. E 14 

1145 Vijaya Narasinha Belhla. 1016 Vishnu verti B. E 28 

1188 Vira BeMa. Ilari B. E 19 

1233 Vira ISfarasiuha deva. Imadi B. E 17 

1249 Vira Someswara. Visia B. E 16 

1268 Vira Narasinha, taken by the Buca B. E 22 

Muhammadans, and his capital China Buca B. E 8 

destroyed in ft 10-11. 


Table A. 

[Mr. 'W'alter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, some years ago . 
(1836) contributod to the ^ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’ an elaborate rhumS of a 
series of no less than 595 Hindu inscriptions, collected chiefly in the 
Southern Mahratta country, or the district of Dharwa ; in the -westem 
part of the Hizam’s territories ; in Mysore, the Mangalore coUoctoratc, 
etc. In due preface to his table of results derived from these especially 
authentic documents, I prefix an outline of his supplementary remarks 
which more properly form an introduction to the inscribed genealogies 
of the leading race : — ] 

‘ This [the Chalukya] is the oldest race of which we find satisfactory mention 
made in the records of the Dekkan ; they seem to have belonged to the great tribe 
that, under the general name of Eajphts, exercised dominion over the whole of the 

Northern and Central India The names anterior to Tcilapa deva 

(Saka 895) are given on the faith of two inscriptions,^ which profess to he taken from 
older inscriptions on copper-plates then extant,* supported by confirmatory evidence 
of a like nature. ‘ From those authorities we learn that Jaya Sinha claims to bo 
descended from ancestors previously enjoying royal power, of whom 59 reigned in 


Ayodyapnra and other places in the North, or in Hindustan 16 are 

then described as reigning after him in the Dekkan. , . . but previous to them, 


two other families or races had possessed it, the Kartas and the Eattas, the latter of 
whom were overthrown by Jaya Sinba, who defeated and destroyed Krishna, the 
Eatta ESija/ 

1. Jaya Sinha. 7. Amara. 

2. E^ja Sinha, Eana Bagaha, 8. Aditya varma. 

3. Pulakesi (Skka 411).® 9. Vikramfiditya (accession Sfika 515). 

4. Kirtthivarma. 10. Vinayaditya, YudJiaMalla. 

5. Mangalisa. ^ 11. Vijay^ditya (accession S6ka 617). 

6. Satya Sri (eventually a family desig- 12. VikramCiditya (accession Skka 655).® 

nation) son of No. 4, S&ka 488. ' 

1 (1) At Ye-nr, in the Nizam’s Territory, No. 4 of Vikram. II. (2) At Handarki 
in Tondur, No. 141 of Vikram II. 

® See also ‘Bombay Jour.' ii. 6 ; Pulakesi’ s father is also entitled Kirti Varma. 

3 See also Major Le-Grand Jacob’s grant of this monarch, dated S. 627 (a.d. 705). 
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“No records have been obtained of any of the succeeding names in the list, till 
the time of Teda.” 


[Eeverting to the original text, Mr. Elliot is found introducing his 
more especial series of documents in the following words : — ] 

* The inscriptions so arranged arc found to relate to four dynasties of princes, 
reigning over the greater portion of that part of India now denominated the Dak- 
shana, or Dekkan, but at that time Kuntala-desa. The capital was first Kalykn (in 
the Muhammadan province of Kalbarga), and subsequently Devagiri, now the modern 
city of Dowluthbfid. The limits of this kingdom appear to have been the Nermada 
on the N. ; the ocean on the W. ; the line formed by the Kanarese language on the 
S.E. ; and on the S.W. they would include the provinces of Nuggar or BidnQr, and 
of Sun da. . . . The eastern boundary I have not been able to ascertain, but it 

is probable that it did not extend beyond the Ghfits, under which lay the kingdoms of 
Kalinga and Andhra. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5 . 


6 . 

7 , 


8 . 

9, 

10 . 

11 . 


I.— CHALUXYA DYNASTY. 


Name. 


Title. 


Accession 

Saka. 


Teilapa deva 

Satya Sri,^ or Irivi Bhujanga deva 

Vikramfiditya I. or Vibhu Vikram 

Jaya Sinha deva Jagadeka Malla 

Somoswara deva I { ItaSaUaJ!!'...;:;::; } 

Soraeswara deva II. or Sori or Sovi-deva... Bhuneka Malla 

Vikramkditya II. or Kali vikram orPormadi 

raya Tribhuvana Malla 

Someswara deva III Bhuloka Malla 

J agadeka Malla 

Teilapa deva II. or Nurmadi Teilap Trcilokya Malla 

Someswara deva IV Tribhuvana Malla 


895 

919 

930 

940? 

962? 

991? 

998 

1049 

1060 

1072 

1104 


II. — XALABHXJRJA OR XALACHUNA DYNASTY. 

12. Vijala deva or Bijala Tribhuvana Malla 1078 

13. Morari Sovi deva, or Vira Vijala or Somes- 

wara deva Bhuneka Malla 10.87 

14. Sankama deva Ahawa Malla 1098 

III. — YADAVA DYNASTY OP DWARA SAMUDRA. 

15. ViraBellala 1113 

16. Narasimha $ 


IV,— YADAVA DYNASTY OP DEVAGIRI. 

17. 1. BaUam deva 

18. 2. Jayatuga deva (Tytpfildev 

19. 3. Simhana deva 

20. 4. Kandarae deva or Kanera dova 

21. 5. Mahk deva 

22. 6. Eamachandra 

23. 7. Shankar deva 

— ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.*, vol. iv. p. 4, 


1110 

1115 

1132 

1170 

1182 

1193 

1232 


‘ Bombay Jour.’ iii. 203. The genealogy of the family is here somewhat differently 
stated : 3. Pulakesj ; 4. Kirthivarma ; 5. SatyS-sraya ; 5, Chandraditya ; 9. Vikramfir 
ditya (brother of 5) ; 10. Vinayaditya; 11. vijayaditya; 12. Vikramaditya. 

1 The Khkrepfitan inscription (‘Bombay Jour.* i. 209) describes Satya Sri. as 
reigning in the SSka year 930 (a.d. 1008). See also Major G. Le-Grand Jacob’s 
Copper-plate Charters (‘ Bombay Jour.’ iv. 97) dated S. 856 (a.d. 933). 
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Table B. 


[I also annex Mr. Watlion’s summary of the Chalukya dynasty of 
the South, the materials for Avliicli have also been derived from the 
authentic sources of inscribed copper-pl.ito grants of land, etc. r — ] 


THE CHALUKYA DYNASTY OP THE 

1. Jayasinha Vallabha i. Jagaclchmlla^ 

(S^ika 371 .^ A.D. 450) ‘rc-cstab- 
lislies ’ the Ch&.lukya kingdom. 

2. Eana-r§ga (Saka 391 ,5“ a.d. 470). 

3. Pulakesi, 8atydsraya (Inscription 

‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. v. p. 
434) (Saka 411, a.d. 490). . 

4. Ktiti-varma (conquered Naldroog or 

Bcder) ‘ conquest over the Maurya 
and Kadamba princes.’ 

5. MaugaKsa, Satydsrcaja, 

6. Kcramari. 

7. Aditya varma. 

8 . Vikramiiditya I. 

9. YUdha-malla. 

10. Vijaytiditya. 

11. Vikram'2Lditya II. 

12. KCiti-varma II. 

13. Taila-bhdpati (Revolutions, ctc,).^ 

14. Bhima. 


SOUTH (capital, DHATAPirUllA). 

15. Kiiti-varraa III. 

16. Apiin&ya (restores ChCilukya power). 

17 . Mkramuditya III. Satynsraya. 

18. Taila-bbdpa II. (conquers ‘ lUisbtra- 

kiltii RSjMS of Ranfistainblia (Chan- 
ia'Jhi-ar) and Karkara’). 

19. SatyAsraya. 

20 . Jayasinba II. (?) 

21 . Dasa- varma. 

22. J agadeka Malla. ( ? ) 

23. Jayasinba III. entitled Sri-Prithivi^ 

Vallahha MaJidrdJdMrdJa^ Para- 
mesvara^ Parama-hhatdraha^ Sat- 
ydsraya^ etc., conquers Pancha- 
dninn'la-nagara, the capital of the 
Chola king, and seizes tbe do- 
minions of the seven R*2yas of the 
Konkana.— Inscription dated S0,ka 
946, A.D. 1025 (‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.’ vol ii. SSO).'** 


[Mr. Wathen’s other grants maybe briefly recapitulated as follows :] 

1. Shka 894, a.d. 973, Kakka or Kakkala r&ja entitled Amogha-varsba ; capi- 
tal Mankbcra in tbe Hydcr^bSid country. See also ‘Bombay Jour.’ vol. i. p. 211, 
grant dated Saka 930, 

3. and 4. SSika 948 and 980.3 Silkra, Sily3.ra, or Sil?iliA*a family present a series 
of eight or nine princes commencing with. Kapard {circa 900) who claim to rule over 
the Konkan. 

6. SAka 1102. Sri Mata-AparCiditya-Raja. Konkana. 

7. 1127. Rive local Sllkra rajas enumerated. 

8. S6ka 1182. Grant by a minister of a king of the Chalukya race. 

9. 10. saka 1212 and 1194. Ykdava family, under R-ima Chandra Deva of 
Devaravati, 


Table XLII. — Adeva Rajas of Tulma, Andhra, or Telingdna. Capital 
WoragalU or WdrancaL 

Nineteen Adeva ESjas reigned 370 years (211 years ?) supposed to be the eighteen 
princes of Andhra descent, prior to PratS-pa Kudra.'^ 

Tribhuvana Malla Rkja, of WarangoUa. 

A.s. A.D. Poli Raja his son. 

1084. 1162 Pratapa mdra built a temple. 

East boundary the seashore ; Sri Saila hills (South of Hydrahad) ; 
'West, Vakataka country ; North, Mountains N. of Godavery.— J.P. 

1 [See grant of Govinda Raja Rashtra-kdtaj dated Saka 730, a.d. 808. * Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. v. p. 350, and the still earlier document of Banti Durga, Saka 
675, A.D. 753.1 . * [See also Mackenzie collection, introduction, cxv.] 

3 [Also saka 939 ; * As, Kes.’ vol. i ; and Saka 1113 : ‘ Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay,' 
vol. iii.] ^ Sasanam from a temple at ‘Warangoll. 
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A.D. Tears. 

800 ? Sn Eanga A.E. reigned 25 

Vira N&,r‘iyana A. R 23 

Wobala, A. E 21 

Siruvayanagada A. E 22 

Pirungei Endia A. E 15 

Canda GopMa A. E 32 

Narasiulia A. E 13 

Cambnli A. E 15 

Bacan A. E 22 

Vira Narasinba A. E 12 . 

1167 Uricandi Pratapa Endra, 58 ox 54, ended 1221. 

Anna Pernma 77 supposed snbse(inent to Mabratta subjection. 


Tears. 

Narasinba A. E 8 

Duia A. E 12 

Sri Pandia A. E 9 

Vasu deva A. E 12 

Siric Virindi A. E 15 

Cutia deva A. E 14 

ESl] a visia Bujinga 12 

Saiica N&xa.yana A.E 10 

Prithivadi Bacukera Sadicun ... 87 


The Mlecbbas (Mubammadans) followed, and Prat§,pa Endra; wbose oflS.cers, 
Hucca and Bucca, raised tbe Vijyanagar dynasty; tbc list of wbiob, in Buebanan, 
vol. iii, p. 476, differs essentially from that given by inscriptions. 


Table XLIII . — Rajas of CJiola {Chola-mandeloor, Coromandel). 

(Including tbe country now called tbe Karnatic below tbe Gbiits, bod Tanjore. 
Capitals, in Ptolemy's time, Arcot; then Wariur, near Triebinopoly ; next, 
Kumbbabona, and lastly, Tanjore.) — ^Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS.^ 


A.9. 

700-1000 Kulottungi— others say 3000 
B.o. or 500 A.D., or 1200 
A.D. ; built temple at Tanga- 
pur, or Tanjore. 

Deva Cbola. 

Sasisekbara. 

Siva linsra. 

918? Vira cbola. 

1100 ? Keri kala, persecutor of E&- 
m5.nuja. 

Bbima. 

886? E&jar5j endra, subdued various 
countries. 

Vira mbrtanda. 

Kirttivardbana. 

Vijaya. 


Kanaka. 

Sundaxa, killed a Brahman. 

Kalakala. 

Kalykna. 

Bbadra. 

1407 ? Pattira Cbola ? last according to 
some accounts. 

Kulottunga Cbola— last according 
to others, married bis daughter 
to 48tb Pandyan prince, who 
succeeded 

An illegitimate son (Kanda ?) 
founded tbe Tonda Mandalam 
(Coin everam)— also annexed to 
Pandya kingdom, 


Table XLIY. — Rajas of Chera or Konga {com^oreJiending Salem md 

Coimletore.) 


‘ The Kongadesa E&ja kal enumerates twenty-six princes.’— Mackenzie’s MSS. 


Vira r5.ya. 
Govinda xlya. 
Krishna r&,ya. 
KaUvaUabba, 
Govinda II. 
Cbaturbbuja. 
KumAra deva. 
Trivikrama deva. 
Kongani vermA. 


Madbava vermA. 

Hari varmA. 

Visbuugopa. 

Krishna vaimA. 

Dindikara. 

Durvaniti. 

Pusbkara. 

Trivikrama. 

Bbiivikrama. 


1 Wilson, ‘Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.’, vol. iii. p. 119 ; Dowson, ibid, vol. viii. p. 1. 
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Malla deva. 

GoTinda III. " Ganda deva. 

Sivaga. a.d. Satya vrtikya deva. 

Prithivi Kongani Mahadhiraya. 894 Gauttama deva, subdued by the 
Eaja deva. 

Cbola R&ja, from whose descendants it passed to the Bclal Eajas of Maisur, 
and thence to the Yijayanagar dominion. 


[baroda tamba-patua. 


Dated S&.ka 734=812 a.d. ‘ Joui*. As. Sec. Deng.,' vol. viii., p. 292, 
(LSitc§wara^ kingdom; capital, Elapux.) 


1 Govinda ESja. 

2 Earka. 

3 Krishna. 

4 Dhruva. 


5 Govinda II. 
C Indra. 

7 Kai’ka.] 


Table XLV . — Pandyan Pynasty of Mdduni. 


Tradition ascribes seventy-four princes, of whom thirty-Tiiiic names are extant. 


Kulottunga, 2000 n.c. ? 
Anantaguna. 

K^labhOshana. 

RSjendra Pandya. 

Kkjoswara. 

Gambhira. 

Vansapradipaka. 

Puruhutajit. 

Pandya 'V'amsapSLtSLkSi. 
Sundareswara. 

Padasekhara. 

Varaguna, united Ohola and 
Tonda to Miidura. 

Kdjendra. 

Suguna. 

Chitraratha. 

Chitrabhushana. 

Chitra dhvaja. 

Chitra verma. 

Chitrasena. 

Chitravikrama. 


Udanta. 

JlCija Cliariimani. 

Efya Skrdula. 

Kulottunga. 

Yodhana pravira, 

ECija Kun-jara. 

E?ija Bhayankara. 

Ugrasona. 

Mali^iscna. 

Rotrunjjiyji. 

Eriiui.'iiMlb.;!. 

Bhimaparikrama. 

Pratdpa Mfirtauda. 

Vikraraa Kunjaka. 

Yuddha Kol6.hala. 

Atula Yikrama. 

Atula Kirtti. 

KirttivibliOshana. 
Yamsasekhara, founded the Ma- 
dura College. 
Yamsachurimani. 


N^iyak Dynasty— founded by NAgama Nayak, an officer of Krish^ia ESiya of Yijaya- 
nagar, fourteen princes. 


1530 Yiswan&th. 

Krishnapa. 

Yirapa. 

Yisvapa. 

Eumara Krishnapa. 

Kasturi Eanjapa. 

Mutu Krishnapa. 

Yirapa; died 1623. 

1623 Terumala, or Trimal, 1663. 
1663 Muta virapa. 


Chokaniith ; died 1687. 

1687 Krishna mutu Yirapa. 

1695 Yijaya ranga, under regency 
of Mangamfiil. 

1731 Yijaya KumCira, do. of Minakshi 
r&ni. Fort seized by Mu- 
hamedans, and Mkdura be- 
came tributary to NuivStb of 
Carnatic, and afterguards to 
the British. 


1 Supposed to be Kongades by Mr. H. T. Prinsep. See also Wilson's Mackenzie 
MS., p. 198. 
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Table XLVI . — Rdjaa of Vijayanagwr. 

From history, inscriptions, and family genealogy, (see * As. Ees.*, vol. xx.) The 
latter authority, in the usual manner, deduces a direct line from Pandu, of the lunar 
dynasty, imperfectly following the Pauranic Hsts to Chandrahija, the last of the 
Mhgadha rhjas ; to whom succeeds, 

i..D. 


Marru. 

Nanda. 

Bhutanandi. 

Nandili, who has two sons, Ses- 
hunandi and 

Yeshanandi, whose fourteen sons, 
ruling over Bylomdesh, are dis- 
persed by two invaders, Amitra 
and Durmitra ; and seven fled 
to Andhradesa, or Telingana, 
where 

1034 Nanda, maharaj a, erected a king- 
dom, and founded Nandapur 
and Warangol. 

1076 Chalik R§,ja. 

1118 Vij aya ESlj a ; founded Yij ay ana- 
gar. 

1158 Vimala rao. 

1182 Narasinha deva. 

1249 EStma deva. 

1274 Bhtipa raya, died without issue. 

1334 Bukka, son of a neighbouring 
Ehja, raised to the throne of 
the Dakhan by Yidyaranya, 
his gflrfl. 

1367 Havihara rao, 

1391 Deva rao. 

1414 Yijaya rao. 

1424 Pundara deva rao, deposed by 
Sri Eanga Ekja of Kaliandrflg. 

1450 Ekma chandra rao, son of Sri 
Eanga. 

1473 Narasinha rao. 


1490 Yira nararasinha r&ja. 

Achyuta rao. 

1524 Krishna deva ; ^extended his sway 
to Gujer&,t, etc. 

Ehma Ekja, killed in invasion of 
Nizam Shah, and Pmkd ul 
mulk. 

1565 Sri Eanga E&ja. 

Trimala E&ja. 

Yira yangat pati. 

Sri Eanga if. 

Eamadeva rao. 

Yenkatapati rao. 

Trimala rao. 

Ekmadeva rao. 

Sri Eanga rao. ^ 

Yenkatapati; invaded by the 
Moghuls and fled to Chandra- 
giri. 

Ekma rao ; recovered a portion 
of territory. 

1693 Hari D(is. 

1704 Ohak D^s, his brother. 

1721 Chima Dfls. 

1734 Eflma rkya. 

G-opkla rao, son of Chak Dks. 

1741 Yankatapflti, 

1756 Trimala rao. 

Sulthn Khkn took the country 
in the name of Tipu; and 
with Yira Yenkatapati E&ma 
rhya, the dynasty became ex- 
tinct, A.,D. 1829. 


Table XLYII , — Rojaa of Mdisur {Maheshwar or Mysore,) 

Their genealogy is traced from the Tadu line of Chandravansa.— Mackenzie MSS. 

A.D. 

Bctta Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja Yadiyar, son of Yadu. 

1530 Timmaraja Yadiyar, son of Betta. 

Hiriya Chamarasa Yadiyar, his son. 

Bettatha Chamarasa Yadiyar, do., who had three sons, 

1 Timmarflj a Yadiyar. 

2 Krishnar&.ja Yad^ar, 

3 Bola Chamarasa Yadiyar ; had two wives, YiryammS. and DemayammSi, 
1600 ? Ehja Yadiya, son of the former, took Seringapatam, 1610, 

Bettada Chamarasa Yadiyar. 
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Narasa rija Vacliyar, son of first wife of Raja Yadiyur. 

Chamarajli Vadiyar, his sou. 

Iiuadi llaj a Yadiyur, sun of Raja Yiidiyar’s siu*ond wiri‘. 

1638 Kaiitliirao Xarsa rfija Yadiyur, sou of Bcttadn, aciiuired power. 

[(llil::r:iy:!p:d:!ii inserip. Buoir. Mysore. 
1659 Doda Deva raja Yadiyar, son of r)ova])pa, (‘xreiidcd <loniiiuou X.AY. 

Cliikka Dova raja V.i'liy:ir, hi-; sou, collected laiuily history. 

1704 KantUirao Xarsaraja Vfuiiyar, his sou. 

1713 Krishna raja Yadiyar, do, 

('liainaruja Yadiyur, 

Iiuadi Krishna rjija, son of Krishna. 

^’allja raja Yadiyar, his son. 

Chamaraja Yadiyar, detliroiied by Ilydor Ali ; Mysore destroyed. 

1796 Krishna rhja Yadiyar, restored by the British. 


Table XLYIII — Paligar 


Torumala Raya, of Acliita tribe, in Tcuni- 
vclly, founded dynasty. 

Panchlikhya. 

Tondaka- 

Navaua ChoUdhipa. 

Torumala JlripMachandra. 

Navasauri. 

Phehanara phla. 

Namana. 

l^aeUamahisu. 


Dynasty of Tricliinajyali. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka Xripati. 

Tiruniala Bhdpa. 

Padmapta. 

Raghunhtha, an officer of Yijaya R^gbava, 
of Tanjore. 

Tcruiiiula raya. 

Sri Yijaya Ragbuiiath, conquered Chon- 
da Khan. 


Table XLIX. — Valuguti Rajas of Venhatagiri, or KdlimalL 
From the Mackenzie MSS. 


P^italmari yetM. 

Damauaidu; aided in caving Prathpa 
Rudra the throne of Warangol. 
Vanaiunaidu. 

Yaradakshanaidu. 

Sinha manaidu. 

Madan. 

Vedagiri naidu. 

Kumar madan. 

Sinham naidu. 

Pada sinham, 

Chenna sinham. 

Anupota ; extended sway to Krishna river. 
Sarva sinh. 

Bharmanaidu. 

Txmmanaidu. 

Chiti daksha. 

Anupota. 

Madan. 

Sura. 

Yachamanaid; founded Yal^iguti branch. 
Chenna Sinh, under Vijayanagar. 


Nirvhn raj appa. 

Kuraara timma naidu. 

Padakonda naidu. 

Padakonda naidu II. 

Chennapa naidu. 

Yenkathdri naidu; whence name 
of place. 

Rhyhpii. 

Pennakondapa naidu. 

Yachama. 

A. D. Kasturi. 

1600 Yacham naidu, conquered as far 
as the Mhdura province. 
Padayachem. 

KumSir yachem. 

^^ 16 ^ yachem ; ^ murdered a.d. 

KumCirVachem ; ^ed 1747. 
Bengar yachem, and 
Padayachem, 1776. 

1804 Kumar yachem, adopted. 

Bengar yachem ; ditto. 
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Table L . — Indian Hynasties, according to FerishtaJi, stated to he taken 
from Persian and Sanscrit authorities. 

[The subjoined list seems to have been compiled by Prinsep from 
Dow^s translation of Perishtah (‘History of Hindustan/ London, 
1812), whose work, often most meritoriously exact in its rendering of 
the original, is at times quaintly interpolated with observations, which, 
though appearing by the context as Perishtah’s, are in effect not to be 
found in his proper Persian version : under this category may be classed 
the dates pertaining to the ante-Muhammadan section of the Table 
under review. Dow’s translation of this portion of the entire history 
labours under the additional disadvantage of having been based upon 
manifestly imperfect MSS., which are now susceptible of correction 
and amplification from the excellent lithographed copy of the Persian 
text published at Bombay. I have introduced a few emendations and 
additions from that source; but in the process of the examination 
necessary to this end, I have been led to form a somewhat unfavourable 
impression of Perishtah’s knowledge, and his power or will to sift 
and elucidate the traditions he inserts regarding the early dynasties of 
India. I am fully prepared, however, to admit that there is much 
curious matter to be found in his introductory chapter, which, if we 
could but roly upon our authority or trace up his sources of knowledge, 
would be well worth the deliberate scrutiny of orientalists. I in- 
tentionally abstain from entering more fully into this subject, as I am 
aware that the late Sir H. M. Elliot has devoted much time and 
attention to the illustration of this fragmentary preface ; and I trust 
that his observations on its merits may shortly see the light in the 
forthcoming posthumous edition of his works now under preparation 
by Mr. W. H. Morley.] 

(This list is uscfal for comparison mth those already inserted.) 

Mah&,r3j ; descended from Krishna (not the fabulous Prahmanical hero, but an 
ordinary mundane king of Hindfist^n, reigning in Oudh). 

B.c. FaridCn; first invasion of India, Mfilchand reigned in MAlwa, 

1429 Kesvar&ja, son of Mahar&j, invades Ceylon and reduces the Dakhan with the 
aid of Munuchehr, king of Persia. 

Manerrkya, built Man6r. 

1209 Feroz-rai, sou of Kesvarkja, recovers the provinces on the Indus previously 
ceded to Persia. 

1072 Eustam of Persia establishes Seorfija dynasty at Kanauj, where worship of 
sun is introduced. (Dynasty survives 286 years ?) 

786 Baraja (36 years). 

Koidar, a Brahman ; tributary to Persia (19 years). 

731 (died) Shunkal; built Laknauti (Gaur) in Bengal. Persian invasion under 
Peiranweisa, and subsequently by Afrasihb. 

Eohata, son of Shunkal (dynasty reigns for 81 years after the death of 
Shunkal). 

586 Maharhj, Kaehawa Eajputs of Amber established (reigns 40 years, contempo- 
rary with Gustasp). 
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540 Keda r6,ja. Rustam Dista, the Persian Governor of the ceded Indian pro- 
vinces bcin^ dead, Keda raja reduces the countries on the Indus, and lixes 
his residence in the city of Rera; diiveii hack by the Kabul mountaineers. 
497 Jaya chand, his general— a famine. 

437 Dahlu, built Dihii. 

397 Porus, of Kemaon, usurped throne of Kanauj. 

350 Porus IL ; resisted Alexander's invasion. 

330 Sinsar-chand (Saiidract)ttus). 

200 Jonii, and his line, reigned tranquilly 90 years. 

170 Kalian chand, a tyrant; king-dom •)f Kanauj dismembered. 

50 Vikramajit (died), reigned in Malwii and Gujarat ; era established;* anarchy 
and confusion succeeded. 

A.n. RCija Boga (Bhoja), of the Tdar tribe. 

330 Basdeo (Vasudeva), revived Kanauj dynasty ;'** cotomporary of Bahraingor, 
who married his daughter. 

410 Rkmdeo, of llhator race, fixed in Miinviir ; tributary to Feroz Sa.s.san. Civil 
wars, took Kanauj and Bengal, married daughter of Sivaray of Viiayaiiagar. 
500 Pratab Chand, his general, of Scsodia tribe, refused tribute to Noshirvan. 

— Anand deva ; reigned in Malva, built MaudO and Rumgir (stated to be con- 

temporary of Khusnl Par viz.) 

550 ? Maldco ; assumed throne of Dilili, and Kanauj cmx)irc divided.^ 

— Hisphl, father of 

977 JaipCil, Rhja of Lhhoro, invaded by Subuktigin and by Mahmud. 

— Aniindpid succeeds, defeated by Mahnidd. 

1009 Bachcra (Yijava ray) of Bbattis, invaded by Malimiid, a.h. 393. 

1012 PrithirhjpM (J'aiphl II. ?) of Bihli and LS-horo, lied to Ajinir. 

1016 Korra (Kunwer ray— Kumaraphl) king of Kanauj, surrendered to Mahnidd, 
in whoso time the country was divided into principalities. 

Hardat, rhja of Mcrat. 

ChS.ndpM or Calchandra, rhja of Mathura. 

Jundray ? — Nanda ray of Kalinjar, 

1022 Jasuvorma ? rhja of Ajmlr. 

1024 Byraradeo (Brahma deva), of GujarSit deposed ; and Sumnath temple plun- 
dered. 

1026 Dabisahmo (Saila deva) enthroned in his stead. 

1035 Daipal, governor of Sonpat, forty miles from Bihli on road to Lhhor; in 
SewSdik, Rhm ray, another chief. 

1043 Baipal, king of Bihli, with other rhjas, retake Hansi, Tanesvar, etc., from 
Modood Ghiznavi. 

1118 Balin, of Ltihor ; built NC.gor in Scwaiik; upset by Bairam Shah. 

CanS (ChaTOnif Eai of Dihii } Muhammad Ghori. 

1193 Hindd confederacy of 150 rhjas defeated by ditto. 

Jay Chand, of Kanauj, defeated. 

Hemraj, of Ajmir, expelled Pithiray's son. 

Bhimdeva, of Gujarkt ; Goorkluis noticed, under Muhammed. 

1216 Sabir deva of Narvar (Pathn) defeated by Mahmud II, 

• ITday-sa, tributary rkja of Jblwar. 

1231 Rhja Bewbal, of Gwalior, reduced. 

1246 Biileki and Millcki rhjas, of Kalinjar. 

1253 Biepal, rhja of Sitnur ; raised rebellion in Sind, 


1 [Bow’s English text says, ‘ The Hindoos retain such a respect for the memory of 
Biker-Majit, that most of them to this day reckon their time from Ids death, which 
happened in the 89th year of the Christian era,’ vol. i. p. 11 . Ferishtah himself, in 
the Persian original, indicates this date as corresponding (at the time he was writiW 
A.H. 1015,) with the Hindd reckoning of 1663.] 

» 'Wilford names this king SadSiphla, or Sadasvkpbla. ‘ As. Res.’, vol. ix. p. 211. 

3 [See extracts from Albirdni, vol. i., p. 314.] 
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1291 ESja of Eintinpur besieged by Feroz. 

1294 E§.mdeo, r&ja of Deogir (Daulat&.b3L<^. 

Sbaukaldeo, his son, married Dewal deril, daughter of 

Eay Karan, of Nehrwala, GujarStt ; his wife, Kamlh devi. 

Bhima dco, r&ja of Eintinbhore. 

1299 Ilambar deo (Hamira), his son, besieged by 
1304 Koka, r^ija of overcome by Ein ul mulk. 

1308 ISTehr Deb, of Jhlwar, surrendered to ditto. 

Eay Eatan Son, of Chitor, escaped from Alh’s camp. 

— ; — - his nephew confirmed in that principality. 

Sital deo, raja of Sewana. 

1309 Laddar deo, rCija of Warangol, made tributary. 

Bilal deo, of Karnkta, resists Tughlak 1338, founds Vijayanagar. 

1318 HarpS,! deo, son-in-law of Earn dco, flayed. 

1340 l^ag nak, Koly chief of Kondhana. — ^Prem Eaj, of Grujarfit. 

1347 Man deo, rkja of Buglana. — Krishna ray of Vijayanagar. 

1389 Eay Sarvar, rayrayan, of Bchar. — ^Yinaek ray of Telingaiia. 

1391 Karsinh Bhan of Gwalior, Eahtor chief. —Narsinh of Kehrla. 

1402 Brahma deo, son of ditto, repelled Timfir at Gwalior. 

1405 Eay Davood, and Hubhoo of Toolumba. 

1425 Eay Bheem of Jummo. — Devaray, of Vijayanagar. 

1446 Pertkb Sinh of Patifila and Kampila, 1452 Narsinh, his son. 

1452 Prithivy rfiy and Karan r^y. — Bhim rhj of Condapilly. 

1471 Amber ray and Mangal ray of Orissa, 1470. 

1478 Gwalior rhja resisted Lodi. 

Sangat Sinh, expelled from EtCLwa.~Siva ray of Vijayanagar. 

1490 Mkn Sinh, of Gwalior, receives dress of honor. 

1518 Vikramajit, his son, killed hy Bhbar, 1626, and Gwalior reduced after 100 
years’ independence, 

1491 Saha deo, rhja of Katra. 

1493 Balbhadra rfiy, of Kootumba, near Chunar. Narsinh ray, his son. 

Salivfihana, rhja of Pannh. 

1501 Vinaik deo, of' Dholpoor. 

1528 Mfin Sinh, rkja of Gwalior. 

1533 Eana Sanka, of Chitor (Sangrkma Sinh) — finally reduced by Akbar, 1570, 
Eawcl deo of Ba»ur. Medny raja of Cnandcry. 

Manik chand and others killed. 

1540 Maldeo, of NSigore and Ajmir, most powerful rfija. 

1542 Harkrishna rfiy, of Eotas— kiJled by Shir Shfih. 

1554 Eamchandra, rfija of Pannfi and Kalinjar. 

1556 Heraoo usurps the throne of Dihli — ^battle of Pfinipat. 

Eam-Sa, a descendant of Man Sinh. 

Jugmul and Devi Dhs, rhjhs of Mfirwhr, yield to Akbar, 

1567 XJjaya Sinha, of rky of Eintinbhore. 

1570 Chandra Sen, son (.f bi Ajmir. 

1572 Efiy Sinh, appointed to Jodhpur by Akbar. 

1586 his daughter married to Selim Mirza. 

Taele LI. — MdJiratta Governments} 

I. — FAMILY OF SlVAjf, eXjAS OF SATTAHA. 

1644 Shahji, a Subhhdfir of the Kamatic under Aurangzib, bestows jkgirs on his 
sons — Tanjore on Ekoji— dies 1664, 

1647 Siv&ji, his son, commences predatory expeditions. 

1664 plunders Surfit, and assumes title of rkja. 

^ The origin of Sivaji is traced in the chronicles of Mewhr to .Maya Sinh rana 
of Chitor, 1300 (T. I. 269), thus : Ajayasi, Sujunsi, Duleepji, Seoji, Bhoraji, Deoraj, 
Oogursen, Maholji, Khailooji, Junkoji, Suttooji, Sambaji, Sivaji, Sambaji, Ehmraja, 
usurpation of the Peshwhs. 
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1<>69 SivCiji establishes a military government —dies 1680, April. 

1680 R&.ja Rhm, set up by minister —imprisoned at Raigiirb. 

Sainbhaji, assumed the sovenugnty — executed at Talapur, August, 1680. 

Santa, usurped power— murdered 1698. 

1689 Rfija R6.m, again proclaimed at Sattara, died 1700. 

1700 TiirA Bai, his wife, assumed r.“2- n^-y— in'‘iir>ior..s into Bchar. 

1707 Sivaji II., sou of Samblia, nicknamed biiao-ji, reliiased on AurangziVs death, 
and crowned at Sattara, March 1708 — goes mad. 

1749 Rim Rija, nominal .successor - power resting with minister or Peshwa. 

1818 Pertab Siva, or Sinb, re-instated at Sattara oy British, April 11. 

II. — HEUEDITARY EESHWAS OP PUNA. 

1740 Biliji Biji Rao, succeeds his father — dies after battle of Panipat. 

1761 Midhuji Rao Belil, second son, invested as nominal Peshwi, uncle Raghu- 
nith, regent. Nana Farnavls, his kirkun — dies November 1771. 

1772 Narton Rao, youngest son of Bilaji, murdered. 

Rrighuiii'itli Riib (Ragoba), usurped. 

1774 Midhorao Nariyan, posthumous son of Nuriyan (Nina F. in power), com- 
mitted suicide 1795. 

1796 Biji Rao, prodaims himself; is taken by Sindia. 

Cbimniji, furtively invested at Puna, 2Gth May. 

Biji Rao, publicly proclaimed, 4tli December. 

1818 surrenders to and pensioned by the English, 3rd June. 

III. — BH<JNSLA EAJAS OP NAGPUB.. 

1734 RaghCiji Bhfinsla, nominated ‘Sena Sihib Subi,* or general in Mirhatta 
confederacy. 

1750 received sunud of Berir from Peshwi, dies 1763. 

1753 J anuj i, eldest son, adopted bis nephew. 

1772 Raghuji, eldest son of Madhoji, removed hy Madhorao in favour of 
1774 Sabaji (his uncle), killed in action soon after by Mudaji. 

1816 Parsiji, succeeded bis father, Raghuji ; an idiot ; strangled by 

Midiji (Appa Sihib), acknowledged by English; deposed 1817-18. 

1818 May. Goozur, grandson of Raghuji, seated ou musnud by ditto. 

IV. — THE SINDIA PAMILY, PROM A VILLAGE NEAR SATARA, NOW GWALIOR RAJAS. 

1724 Rauuji Sindia, an officer in the Peshwi’s army. 

1750 Jyapa, succeeded to his father’s jigir of half of Milwi, murdered 1759. 

Dittaii, second son of Rannji, engaged in the Panjib wars. 

1769 Mahadaji, third, illeffitimate, confirmed in jigir by Madhorao, died 1794. 

1794 Doulut rao, his grand-nephew, adopted; fixed his camp at Gwalior, 1817. 

1825 Baiza Bii, his widow, adopted Jahkaji, and acted as regent. 

1833 Jankuji, assumed the reins of government. 

Y. — THE HOLKAR PAMILY. 

Mulhir Rao Holkar, a Sudra, an officer of note in the Peshwi’s army. 

obtained jigir in Milwi, died 1767. 

Mill Rao, grandson, succeeded under regency of 
Ahilya Bii, his mother, but died soon after. 

Tukaji Holkar (no relation), appointed to command of troops. 

J oswant Rao Holkar, illegitimate son, maintained predatory rule. 

; ; — ; Confirmed in jigir of Indore, etc., died insane. 

Tulsi Bii, widow, adopted his illegitimate child, 

Mulhir ilao Holkar ; battle of Mehadpur, December, 1818 
Martand Rao, adopted son, dispossessed by 
Hari Holkar, present chief. 

VI.— GAIKWAR PAMILY— NOW REIGNING AT BARODA, GUJArXt. 

1720 Dammaji Gaikwir (Shamsher Behidur), officer under Khandi Rao Holkar 
1731 Pilaji Gaikwar, nominated Sena Khas KhM ; murdered. 


1724 

1750 

1767 


1797 

1805 

1811 

1834 
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1732 Dammaji, son, occupied cast of (xujar&t, died 1768. 

1768 Govind Rao, second son, succeeded ; but eldest, Syaji, an idiot, supported by 
1771 Fatib Sinh, youngest, who held real power at Baroda. 

1790 Mannaji llao, assumed charge of Syaji, as regent; died 1793. 

1793 Govind Eao, made regent 19th December, died September, 1800. 

1800 Ananda Eao, eldest son ; disputes with Mulhhr and Kauhaji. 

1805 Treaty with the British Government. 

Fatih Sinh. 

Table LII . — Sikh Government of Lahore. 

A.S. 

1419 N'^iuak, founder of the Sikh sect, bom. 

Guru Angad, wrote some of the sacred books. 

1552 Amera dhs, Khetri. 

1574 Ehm dS.s, beautified Amritsir. 

1581 Arjun Mai, compiled the ^ Adi Granth.* 

1606 Har Govind, first warlike leader. 

1644 Har Ray, his grandson. 

1661 Har Krishna, died at Dihli. 

1664 Tegh Behfidur, put to death by Moslems. 

1675 Guru Govind, remodelled the Sikh Government. 

1708 Bandu, last of the succession of Gurus ; put to death by Aurangzib. 

Predatory bands ; internal feuds. 

Twelve misals or tribes of Sikhs captured Lhhore and occupied Panj&,b. 
Charat Sinh, of Sukfilpaka misal, died 1774. 

1774 Maha Sinh, his son, extended his rule ; died 1792. 

1792 ^ — his wife, regent, with Lakpat Sinh minister. 

1805 Eanjit Sinh (born 1780), established Lhhore independency. 


B.C. 1027 
999 
949 
868 
833 
806 
741 
692 
687 
660 
637 
604 
590 
651 
650 
635 


BUDDHIST GENEALOGIES. 

Table LIII. — Chinese and Japanese Chronology. 

(From M. Klaproth's translation, Paris, 1833). 

The Japanese names are distinguished by the letter J. 

Genealogy of Sfikya, according to the Bauddha 
works of the Chinese. 


Sinhahfina-kabfina). 

Tsing fan wangj'^Suddodana (and three brothers. Sans., Suklodana Amiti- 
dana, and Dhotodana). 

Si tho to, nan tho, Chykia (Shkya muni), born. 

Shkya becomes eminent in eighth year of Ajatasvara of Magadha. 

Shkya or Buddha (Fo), attai^ nirvhna (dies). 

Anan (Ananda), second patriarch, dies. 

A yu wang (J., A ik 6) (Sans., Asoka), dies. 

Changna ho sieou, third patriarch, dies. 

Yeou po kin to (J., Ou fa kik ta), fourth patriarch, dies. 

Thi to kia (J., Dei ta ka), fifth patriarch, dies at Mathurfi. 

"Weng chu, disciple of Shriputra. 

Commencement of Japanese monarchy. 

Mi chu kia (J., Mi sia ka), sixth patriarch of Magadha, dies. 

Lao tan (J., E6 tan), founder of Tao tsu sect in China, dies. 

Pho siu mi (J., Fh siu mi), seventh patriarch, dies in N. India. 
Confucius, born in the kingdom of Lore. 

500 arhans of Kashmir (ka sits mi ra) preach the law. 

Foe tho nan ti (J., Boudx da nan dai) eighth patriarch (Sans., Boudhh- 
nandi) of Canara, dies. 


Ta chen seng wang. 

I szu ma wang. 

Yeon lo tho wang. 

Kio lo wang. 

Ni feon lo wang. 

Szu tsu kie wane: (Sam 
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487 Fou tho mi to (Sans., BoudhAmita), ninth patriarch, dies, 

442 Hie, tenth patriarch of Central India, dies. 

383 Fo na ye che, eleventh patriarch of Palibothra, dies, 

327 Ma ming ta szu, twelfth patriarch (Sans., Asvagocha) of Benares, dies. 
264 Kia pi mo lo, thirteenth patriarch of West India, dies. 

COMMENCEMENT OP THE TSIN EYNASTY OP CHINA, 

212 Loung chon, fourteenth patriarch of Central India, dies. 

161 Kia na chi pho, fifteenth patriarch of West India. 

130 Ko li nan tho, makes an image of Mi Ic in India. 

113 Lo hoei lo to, sixteenth patriarch of Kapila, dies. 

74 Sang kia nan thi, seventieenth patriarch, bom at Chi lo fa, dies. 

13 Kia ye che to, of Ma ti, eighteenth patriarch, dies. 

2 King hian fetches Buddhist scriptures from the kingdom of Yue ti. 

A.D. 22^ Kieu mo lo to, of FerghAna, nineteenth patriarch, dies. 

24-67 Hindfis carry Buddhist religion into Java. 

66 Buddhism introduced at the Court of Ming ti, Emperor of China. 

74 Tn ye to, twentieth patriarch of India, dies. 

117 Pho sieou phan theou, twenty-first patriarch, dies. 

166 Mo non lo, of Hati, twenty-second patriarch, dies. 

209 Ho le na, of FerghAna, twenty-third patriarch, dies. 

269 Szu tsh pi khieu, of Magadha, twenty-fourth patriarch, dies. 

266-313 The * Prajna PAramita* translated into Chinese. 

300 Won lo tchhu, of Khotan, translates the Fang kouang king. 

326 Pho che szu to, of Ki pin or CAbul, twenty-fifth patrimrch, dies. 

372 Introduction of Buddhism into Kaoli (Corea). 

382 Kieon mo lo chy, settles in China and translates * MahA PrajnA.' 

384 Introduction of Buddhism into Pe tsi (in Corea). 

388 Pou jou my to, twenty-sixth patriarch of India, dies. 

399 Chy fa hian visits India to study, 

407 Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Hlato tori. 

414 Chy fa hian returns to Chang ngan. 

429 Death of Foe fou pha tho lo, of Kapila vAstu, who translated the Houyan 
kii^ in China. 

467 Pan jo to lo (PrajuA dhara) of S. E. India, twenty-seventh patriarch, dies, 
499 Pou thi ta ma (Bodhi dharma), twenty-eighth patriarch of N. India, 
settles in China as first patriarch of that country, dies in 608. 

606 Sang kia pho lo, of Fou nan, made chief of Chinese Bud^^t temples by 
the Emperor Siuan ven ti; dies in 626. 

628 Introduction of Buddhism into Sin lo or Sinra (in Corea). 

662 Ditto into Japan. 

692 Death of Hoei kho ta szu, second patriarch of China. 

606 Seng hn ta szu, third patriarch, dies. 

629-646 Yuau honang, samanean of the Ohhin family, travels in India and trans** 
lates many books. 

632 General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Srong dbzam gampo. 
661 Death of Tao tin ta szu, fourth patriarch of China. 

676 Death of Houng jin ta szu, fifth patriarch of China. 

676 Ti pho ho lo, pnest of Magadha, visits China and translates books. 

699 Chy ohha nan tho, of CAbul, ditto, dies in 710. 

713 Hoei neng ta szu, last patriarch of China, dies. 

732 Pou koung, a brahman sramana, visits China and translates tho questions 
of Mamu Sri (Kin kang ting king). 

814 (about) Phan jo, priest of CAbul, settles in China and translates the 
* Houa yan king.' 

864 Phan jo, made Fa pao ta szu, grand master of the treasure of religion. 

1 The Chinese MS. of the ‘Biblio&eque du Eoi' ends here.— M. Klaproth 
derives the continuation from other Chinese and Japanese authors. 
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Table LIV . — Buddhist Chronology of Tibet 

From tliG ‘ VaiclGrya Karpo/ written at Illassa in tlie year a.d. 1686. Translated 
in Csoma’s ‘Tibetan G-raminar,’ p. 181. 

n.c. 962 Birth of Sliakya (CliomdSindas). 

882 The K&la Chakra system taught by him ; his death. 

881 The ‘ Mula Tantra’ compiled at Shambhala. 

879 Death of Zla bzang, king and author of ditto. 

878 Padma Sambhava born. 

838 Manju Ghosha born in China. 

432 Niigarjuna born. 

278 Bigs-dan-grags-pa, ascended the throne of Shambhala. 

A.D. 252 Nyan-tsan, king of Tibet (Thothori), died 371. 

618 Doctrine of ‘ endeavouring perfection' uphold. 

622 Nam-gyalj king of Shambhala ; epoch of 403 years, called Mckha gya- 
tso, commenced. 

627 Srong-tsan gam-bo born. 

639 Kong-cho, a Chinese princess, arrived in Tibet. 

651 Phrul-snang college, or Vihar, built at Lhassa. 

728 Khri srong, king of Tibet. 

747 Padma Sambhava arrived in Tibet ; returned to India, 802. 

804 A new astronomical period commenced. 

861 Langtarnla born ; abolished Buddhism, 899. 

965 Kala Chakra system introduced into India. 

971 Bestoration of Buddhism. 

980 Atisha born. 

1002 Brom-ton, the teacher, born. 

1015 Sol-nag thanff monastery founded. 

1024 Mekha gya-tsno era terminated. 

1025 Kala Chakra, or Jovian cycle, established in Tibet. 

1038 Milaraspa born. 

1052 Lang rithang pa born. 

1055 Bagrong college founded. 

1057 Lo--dang shesrab, the translator. 

1071 Monasteries of Sangphu and S^ya founded. 

1077 Tagpo-lha-je born. 

1079 Grathang monastery founded. 

1082 Bas-chhung pa born. 

1090 Kun-gah-nying-po, the great Siskya Lama born ; died 1156. 

1108 Phag-mo-grub-pa bom. 

1118 Period of ‘ deep meditation' commenced. 

1121 Yubrag pa born. 

1125 Shhkya Sri bom. 

1134 Nyang, the prince, bom. 

1156 The Thct monastery founded. 

1173 The Tshal monastery founded. 

1177 The Bri-gung monastery founded. 

1178 The Stag-lung ditto. 

1180 The great Shkya pandit bom. 

1185 Gung-tang monastery founded. 

1202 ShSikya Sri, of Kashmir, arrived in Tibet. 

1210 Ter-ton Lama born. 

1211 The Lang- tang monastery founded. 

1223 The Byang and Dor ditto. 

1233 Gro gon phagspa bora, mastered Tibet 1251 
1253 The Uhhos-lung monastery founded. 

1288 Bu-ton born. 

1300 Ta-si-byang chhub-gyal tshan born. 

1347 Theg-cnhen chhos gyal bom; became Tari (king) 1347. 

1347 Thes-thang monastery founded^ 


21 
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A.D. 1356 
1383 
1389 
1403 
1407 
1414 
1417 
1419 
1421 
1427 
1429 
1433 
1436 

1436 

1437 
1439 

1446 

1447 

1448 

1461 

1462 
1467 

1470 

1471 
1474 
1476 
1478 
1500 
1507 
1636 
1641 

1675 

1676 
1587 
1615 
1618 
1626 

1639 

1640 
1643 
1650 
1686 


Incarnation of Tsong-kliapa ; died 1417. 

Thang-tong-gyal-po born. 

Ge-dun-grub-pa bora. 

Sbes-rab, the great interpreter, born. 

Yearly confession at Lbassa establislied by ditto. 

Karma pa bora ; Bras-pungs Vihkr founded. 

The Sera monastery founded. 

The Sang-nags-khar ditto. 

Dus-zhabs-nor-zang-gya-tsho born. 

The Nor monastery founded by the Sa-skyas. 

Ge-legs pal-dan succeeded to the Gal-dun chair. 

The Nalcnda monastery was founded. 

The Chhab-do-byams-gling ditto. 

Zua-lu-lcgs-pa succeeded at Gal*dan. 

The Pal-khor chaitya built. 

Lotsava chhos-kyong-zang-pa born. 

The ‘ Pod-kar hal lung,* work on Lunati(ms, etc., written. 

The Bras-yul monastery founded. . 

Logros succeeded at Gal-dan. 

Baso ditto. 

The Gong-kar Vih6.r founded. 

The Ser-dog-chan ditto. 

The Byams-gling ditto. 

Logros-tan-pa succeeded at Gah-dan ; died 1473. 

Incarnation of Ge-dun gya-tsho ; died 1640. 

The Ta-nag thub stan-nam gyal monaster)’ founded. 
Mon-lam-pal succeeded at Gah-dan. 

Tshar chhen horn. 

The Ohhos-khor monastery founded. 

Khas grub pal gyi sengb born. 

Snod-nams gya-tsho bora ; died 1586. 

invited by Althun khfin, a Mongol prince. 

built the Chlios-khor-ling monastery. 

Ton-tan gya-tsho born ; died 1614. 

Nag-vang lo zang gya-tsbo born. 

Period of ‘morality* commences. 

Bigs-dan sengd, succeeds at Gah-dan. 

Stan dsin chhos gyal, king of Tibet. 

Nag rang lo zang conquered whole of Tibet. 

founded the Potala (residence). 

visited China. 

This Chronology compiled at Lhassa. 


Table LY . — Kings of Tibet, to the sulMvision of the country in the 

tenth century. 


(Prom the Depter non po, or ancient Bccords of Zhonnu P61, in Tsang, or middle 
Tibet ; extracted and translated by M. A. Csoma KMsS.) 


^Nyah khri 6tsanpo--(about two hundred 
and fifty years b.c.) 

Khri itsanpo \ These two names may de • 
hodM4, r sign the some person, 
Mukhri 6tsan- I according to different 
po. / authorities. 

Bingkbri dtsanpo. 

So wri dtsanpo. 

M6r khri 6tsanpo, 
p'Bags khri 6tsanpo, 

Sribs khri 6tsanpo. 


Grigum 6tsanpo. 

Spud6 gung rgyel. 

Ksho logs. 

B^sho mgs. 

Thiso legs. 

Guru legs. 

AGrong zhi legs, 

Isho legs. 

Za nam za 

^B4 Adul-nas pzhung Atsan, 
S5 mol nam /d4. 
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S6 rnolpo /de. 

^De mol nam. 

^De rnolpo. 

^Dc rgyolpo. 

^De Srin ksan. 

/•Grycl tori long itsan. 

Khi dtsan, or Khri ^?Grali. 

^?Pungs Jtsan. 

Kliri tholii rjos grogs Stsan. 

Lha Thothori^Nyan 5tsaii—(fivo hundred 
years after the first king), a.d. 407, see 
Chinese list. 

Khri ^Nyan ^zugs itsan. 

7iGro ^Nyan 7dem-bu. 

Stagri ^Nyan ^zigs. 

^Nam ri sroug Jtsan. 

Srong ^tsan sgampo— born a.d. 627. 

Gung srong gang itsan — (died before his 
father)'. 

Mang srong mang itsan — (son of Srong 
^tsan, etc.) 


ADus sang mangpo rje. 

/cLung nam 3srunggi rgyelpo. 

Khri Me ^tsug ^rtan mes ats’hogs. 

Kliri srong Me ^tsan— (born a.d. 726.) 

Mun6 Jtsanpo. 

Khri Me srong itsan (or Mntig itsanpo.) 

Ealpa chen. 

Khri hum dtsan i?pal. (or TrLangdar ma ? ) 
A.D. 900. 

^Nam Me hod srungs - (in the 10th cen- 
tury; anarchy.) 

^?Pal Akhor itsan— (division of Tibet 
into several small principalities.) 

JKra shis Jrtsegs dpal. 

Skyid M6 Nyima wigon. 

<7Palgyi wgon— (occupied Maryul or La- 
dags. 

iKrashis Me wgon-“(took possession of 
Spurangs.) 

^De ^tsug mgon. 


Then follow the names of some kings or princes who reigned in Guge and 
Spurangs (or, in general, in I7firi), above Garhwal and Kamaon, commencing with 
the tenth century. At Le in Ladags may be found the names of the kings that suc- 
cessively reigned in that principality ; but I could not procure them. There is great 
confusion in the series of the princes that reigned in Nhri, and their enumeration 
would be of little interest. There are in Tibet several works containing lists of the 
descendants of Nyh khri tsfinpo, the first king, whom they derive from the Litsabyi 
race, in India; but in different authors the orthography sometimes varies, and even 
the whole name is differently stated. This, which I now communicate, has been 
taken from the Dep-ter hon-po, ‘ Ancient records,’ written by Zhonnu pfil, a learned 
religious person, who lived some centuries ago, and belonged to the Sa-skya religious 
sect, in ^Tsang, in Middle Tibet. — A. C. 


Table LYI . — Bwmese Chronological TaUe, translated in Crawford*8 

Embassy, 


B.C. 

S.B. 

691 


628 


608 


589 


551 


544 


543 

1 

520 

24 

496 

48 

485 

59 

478 

66 

472 

72 

453 

91 

443 

101 

426 

118 

404 

140 

392 

162 


The grand epoch established by An-ja-na, the grandfather of Gautama. 
Gautama born. 

Gautama began to reign. 

Gautama obtained deification (became a Buddha). 

Ajatasat began to reign, 

Gautama died and obtained nib-b’han (annihilation). 

The sacred epoch established by king Ajatasat. 

His son, tT-da-ya-bad-da, began to reign. 

His son, Muiiy-da, and after him, his son, Ka-ga-da-sa. 

Maha Sam-b’ha-wa. 

His younger brother, Chula Sam-b’ha-wa, began to reign. 

Su-sa-na-ga, in Maj-ji-ma (Centr.nl India). 

His son, Ka-la-san-ka, in ?.l;ij-ji-:n.i. 

Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra (or Eas-se Myo, 
vulgarly caUed Prome). 

His son, Bat-la-se-na, in Maj-ji-ma. 

Nan-da began to reign, and was followed by eight kings of the same 
name, in Maj-ji-ma. 

Chan-ta-kut-ta, in Maj-ji-ma (Chandragupta). 
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B.C. 

S.E. 

376 

168 

373 

171 

351 

193 

330 

214 

326 

218 

320 

224 

307 

237 

301 

243 

289 

255 

251 

293 

219 

325 

182 

362 

148 

396 

118 

426 

111 

436 

94 

450 

60 

484 

39 

505 

A.n. 

21 

565 

54 

568 

39 

583 

54 

598 

56 

600 

59 

603 

62 

606 

65 

609 

66 

610 

69 

613 

73 

617 

76 

P.B. 

1 

80 

2 

83 

5 

94 

16 

107 

29 

152 

74 

167 

89 

242 

164 

299 

221 

324 

246 

386 

308 

387 

309 

412 

334 

469 

391 

494 

416 

516 

438 

523 

445 

532 

454 

547 

469 

557 

579 

669 

491 

582 

504 

498 

520 

613 

535 

639 

Y.E. 

1 

640 

2 

652 

14 


His son, Bin-tu-sa-ra, in Maj-ji-ma. 

His son, Twat-ta-ram, in Prome. 

His son, Ram-b’haong, in Prome. 

His son, I)’h.am-ma-saU“ka, in Maj-ji-ma. 

H’ham-ma-san-ka received the sacred affusion (AVlii-sc-sa). 

Prince Ma-hin-d’ha ‘became a priest (Paban), and bis sister, Princess 
San-g’ba-mit-ta, a priestess (Haban). 

Tbe period of tbe third rehearsal of the communications of Gautama. 

The priest Ma-bin-d*ba went on a religious mission to Si-bo (Ceylon)* 
Ea-ban-man, son of D’ham-ma-sau-ka, began to reign in Prome. 
Death of D’ham-ma-sau-ka (literally, ‘bis going to heaven*). 

His son or grandson, Kak-k*ban, began to reign in Prome. 

His son, Khan-laong, in Prome. 

His son, Lak-k’hong, in Prome. 

His son, Si-k*ban, in Prome. 

His son, Si-ri-rak, in Prome. 

Ta-pa-mang, in Prome. 

Tbe communications of Gautama reduced to writing in Ceylon* 
Ta-pa-man’s son, Pi-ram, in Prome. 

Eam-mak-k*ba in Prome, and bis son. 

Eam-sin-ga, in Prome, and bis son. 

Hk son, Eam-mun-cba-lin-da, in Prome. 

His brother, Bc-rin-da, in Prome. 

His son, Mun-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Pu-nyan-nya, in Prome. 

His brother, Sa-k’ba, in Prome. 

Sa-k’bi, in Prome. 

His younger brotbej^ Kan-un, in Prome. 

His elder brother, K.au-tak, in Prome. 

His elder brother, Bin-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Su-mun-dri, in Prome. 

The Prome epoch, established by king Su-mun-dri, 

His son, Ati-tra, in Prome. 

His brother, Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na, in Prome. 

Death of kin^ Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

Sa-mud-da-raj began to reign in Pugan. 

Eas-se-kyaong, in Pugan. 

Phru-chau-ti, in Pugan. 

His son, T’himany-rany, in Pugan. 

His son, Eang-mang-pok, in Pugan. 

His son, Pok-san-lany, in Pugan. 

Bud-d*ha-gau-sa went to Ceylon, 

Pok-sang-lany*s son, Kyaong-du-rach, began to reign. 

His son, Sany-t’han. 

Muk-k’ha-man and Su-rai. 

Sany-t"han’s great grandson, Ea-mwan-mya. 

Sok-ton. 

His son, Sang-lang-kyaung-ngai. 

His brother, Sang-lang-pok* 

His brother, K’han-laong. 

His brother, Bl*^han-lap* 

His son, T’hwan-f hok. 

His son, T’hwan-prach. 

His son, T'hwan-khyach. 

Pup-pa-chan-ra-han, 

The prespt rulgaor epoch established by Pup-pa-chau-ra-han, 

His son-in-law, Shwe-bun-si, succeeded. 

His brother, Pis-sun. 
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A.n. 

V.E. 

660 

22 

710 

72 

716 

78 

726 

88 

734 

96 

744 

106 

753 

115 

762 

124 

766 

128 

785 

147 

829 

191 

846 

208 

864 

226 

889 

251 

914 

276 

930 

292 

946 

307 

966 

328 

972 

334 

997 

359 

1030 

392 

1056 

418 

1081 

443 

1151 

513 

1154 

516 

1157 

519 

1190 

552 

1212 

574 

1227 

589 

1233 

595 

1277 

639 

1291 

653 

1300 

662 

1313 

675 

1322 

684 

1330 

692 

1342 

704 

1351 

713 

1356 

718 

1362 

723 

1364 

726 

1377 

739 

1401 

763 

1422 

784 

1425 

787 

1426 

788 

1439 

801 

1442 

804 

1468 

830 

1501 

863 

1526 

888 

1541 

903 

1546 

908 

1551 

913 

1554 

916 


His son, Pit-taun^. 

His brother, Ka-k’hwe. 

Myang-ka-kywe. 

Sing-ga. 

Sing-k^bwan. 

His son, Sbwe-lanng. 

His son, T^lie-wan-twang. 

His son, Sbwe-mauk. 

His son, Chau-k’hang-nach. 

His brother, T’hwan-hvat.. 

His son, K’hai-lu. 

His brother, Pyany-bya. 

His son, Tan-nak, 

Sin-chwan, and his brother, Cha-le -nga-kwe. 

His son, Sing-g’ho. 

Tanng-su-kri (the mountain chief) 

Kwan-chau Kraung-pru. 

His son, Krauug-cho. 

His brother, Chuck-ka-te. 

Kraung-p’haus’son Nau-ra-t*ha-chau. 

His son, Chau-lu. 

Kyan-chach-sa. 

His grandson, Alaun-chany-su. 

His son, Ku-la-kya. 

His son, Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

His brother, Ha-ra-pa-ti-chany-su. 

His son, Je -ya-sing-ga, or Nan-tanng-niya-mang. 

His son, Kya-chwa. 

His son, TJch-cha-na. 

His brother, Mang-k’hen-k*hye. 

His son, Kyany-chwa. 

His son, Chau-nach. 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-su, in Panya. 

His son, Chau-mwan-nach, in Panya. 

His son, TJch-cha-na. This year Asang-k'ha-ra-chau-rwan founded 
Chit-kaing, and began to rei^n. 

His elder brother, Ta-ra-bya-kS, in Chit-kaing Sagaing. 

His younger brother, Na-chi-shang-kyany-chwa, in Chit-kaing. 

His son, Kyany-chwa, in Chit-kaing. 

Chau-mwan-nach died, and Pugan was destroyed. 

Kyany-chwa’ s brother, Mau-pa-na-ra-su, in Chit-kaing. 

His elder brother, XJch-cha-na-praung, in Chit-kaing. This year 
Sa-to-man^bya founded Angwa (Ava), and began to reign ; Chit- 
kaing and Panya were destroyed 
His father-in-law, Many-kri-chwa, in Aya. 

His son, Ta-ra-bya-kri, in Ava, succeeded the same year by Mang- 
kaung the First. 

His son, Chany-pru-shang-si-ha-su, in Ava. 

His son, Many-l’ha-gray, m Ava, succeeded the same year by Ka-le- 
kye-ngo. 

Mo-n’hany-mang-ta-ra, in Ava. 

His son, Mang-rai-kyany-chwa, in Ava. 

His brother, Ka-ra-pa-ti-kri, in Ava. 

His son, Mang-k'haung the Second, in Ava. 

His son, Shwe-nan-kyany-shang, in Ava (proper name, Ka-ra-pa-ti.) 
Mo-n’hany-so-hau-pwa, m Ava. 

XJn-b’haung-chan-b’hwa, in Ava. 

His son, Mo-bya-na-ra-pa-ti, in Ava. 

Cha-kong-chany-su-kyaoy-taung, or Ka-ra-pa-ti-gan, in Ava, 
Sa-to-mang-chau, in Ava. 
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A.D. 

Id65 

1597 

1605 

1629 

1648 

1661 

1672 

1698 

1714 

1733 

1752 

1760 

1763 

1776 

1781 


1819 

1822 


V.B. 

927 Prany-chun-mang-rai-kyauy-cliwa, in Ara. 

959 Nyaung-ram-man-kri, in Ava. 

967 His son, Anauk-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kri, in Ava, 

990 Sa-lwan in Ava. 

1010 His son, Na-dat-da-ya-ka, in Ava. 

1023 His brother, Prung-mang, in Ava. , 

1034 His son, Na-ra-'wara, in Ava; succeeded the same year Mang-rai- 
kyany-tang, grandson of Sa-lwan. 

1060 His son, Man-amig-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka, in Ava. 

1076 His son, Ohang-p’hru-shang, in Ava. 

1095 His son, K’haung-thit, carried captive to Han-sa-wati. 

1114 Alaung-b’hn-ra (Alompra) began to reign at Mut-cho-bo (Monchabo). 

1122 His son, TJ-pa-ra-ja, at Chit-kaing. 

1125 His brother, Chany-p’hm-shang (Sembuen), at Ava. 

1138 His son, Chany-ku-cha, at Ava. 

1143 His cousin, Paung-ka-cha, commonly called Maung-mang, son of 
TJ-pa-ra-ja, at Ava ; succeeded the same year by his uncle, Pa-dun- 
mang, or Man-ta-ra-kri, son of A-laung-b’hu-ra, and founder of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1181 His present Majesty, grandson of Pa-dun-mang, ascended the throne 
at A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1184 Ava rebuilt, and made the capital. 


Table LYII . — Chiefs of Lalong and Zimmay. — {Northern Laos of 
Ewr oceans \ Yeun Shan of the Burmese.) 

From the Native Eecords consulted by Dr. D. Eichardson, 1834. MS. 

A.D. s.E. Bud. 

576 1118 Wathoo daywa (Yhsudeva) and Taka danda, founded Labong. 

578 1120 Placed Yamk on the throne (or Zamma devi), daughter of flic king of 
Chandapur, widow of Cambodia rkja. 

35 Kings, or * Lords of the White Elephant,* 

Aditza-woon-tha built the Pagoda. 

19 kings to 

v.E. Benya men yea (in Burmese, Dolana). 

1289 651 Benya tso men yea, changed the capital; thrice married into Pegu 

family. 

1294 656 Benya—founded Zimmay. 

1331 693 Nga then patchoon, his son, 

1333 695 No tchoon ta yuug. 

1334 696 Na tchoon tareung. 

1336 698 Ngathenpoo. 

1345 707 Tso kanprii. 

1347 709 Tso boa you. 

1369 731 Groona. 

1377 739 Grnathen numa. 

1380 742 Thamhi. 

1420 782 Tso Benya, 

1455 817 Tso neat. 

1463 826 Benya yothee, 

1503 865 Tso myn ar. 

1537 899 Benya tsay. 

1642 904 Tso myne. 

1544 906 Zalapaha, his daughter, called there tha Dama mahadevi. 

1558 920 Len hue mya shee, king of Pegu, took the town. 

His son, Narata *tso. 

1628 990 Ladong family restored. 

1630 992 Thadau dama yaza of Pegu regained it. 
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A.D. V.E. 

1763 1125 
1774: 1136 
1778 1140 


Nso OTiiig recovered his independence. 

Lenbu Sheen, son of Alompra of Ava, took it. 

Benya sa Ban rebelled, tmrew off Burmese yoke, and joined Bankok 
allegiance. 

Chou chee weet, present king. 


JB.O. 

543 

505 

504 

474 

454 

437 

367 

307 

267 

257 

247 

237 

215 

205 

161 

137 

119 

119 

109 

104 

103 

100 

98 

91 

90 

88 

76 

62 

50 

47 

41 

19 

A.l>, 

9 

21 

30 

33 

34 

35 
38 
44 

52 

60 

66 

no 

113 


Table LYIII. — Sovereigns of Ceylon. 


From the * Ceylon Almanack,* the Honorable George Turnoxu-’s Epitome. 


Names. Relationship of each succeeding sovereign. 

AVejaya (Vijaya) The founder of the "W'ejayan djmasty. 

Oopatissa I Minister ; regent 

Panduwaasa Paternal nephew of Wejaya. 

Abhaya Son of Panduwaasa ; detlioned. 

Interregnum. 

Pandukaabhaya (capital Anuradh- 

pura) Maternal grandson of Panduwaasa. 

Mootaseewa Paternal grandson. 

Devenipeatissa Second son. 

Oottiya Fourth son of Mootaseewa. 

Maha-seewa Fifth ditto. 

Suratissa Sixth ditto ; put to death. 

Sena and Goottika Foreign usurpers ; put to death. 

Asela Ninth son of Mootaseewa ; deposed, 

Elaala Foreign usurper ; killed in battle. 

Dootoogaimoonoo Son of Kaawantissa. 

Saidaitissa Brother. 

Toohl or Thullathanaka Younger son ; deposed. 

Laiminitissa I. or Lajjctissa Elder orother. 

Kaloonna or KhaUaata Naaga ...... Brother; put to death. 

Walagambahoo I. or Wattagaamini Brother ; deposed. 

Pulahattha (usurpers) "1 

Baayiha y — Foreign usurpers; 

Panaymaaraa r deposed and put to death. 

Daathiya J 

Walagambahoo I Reconquered the kingdom. 

Mahadailitissa or Mahachoola Son. 

Choora Naaga Son ; put to death. 

Kooda Tissa Son ; poisoned by his wife. 

Anoola Widow. 

Makalantissa or KaUakanni Tessa... Second son of Koodatissa, 
Baatiyatissa I. or Baatikaabhaya ... Son. 


Mahadailiya Maana or Daathika ... 
Addagaimoono or Aamanda Gaamini 
Kinihirridailla, or Kanijaani Tissa... 

Kooda Abhaa or Choolaabhya 

SinghawaUee or Seewalli 

Interregnum. 

Elloona, or Ila Naaga 

Sanda Moohoona, or Chanda Mukha 

Seewa 

Yasa Siloo, or Yataalakatissa 

Subha 

W ahapp, or W asahba 

Waknais, or Wanka Naasika 

Gajaabahoo I. or Gaamini 


Brother. 

Son ; put to death. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Sister ; put to death. 

Maternal nephew of Addagaimoono. 
Son. 

Brother ; put to death. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

Descendant of Laiminitissa. 

Son, 

Son, 
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125 Malialoomaana, or ]\rallaka Naaga... 
131 Baatiya Tissa II. or Bhaatika Tissa 
155 Choola Tissa, or Kanitth a Tissa ... 
173 Koohoona, or Choodda Naaga 

183 Koodanaaraa or Kooda Naaga 

184 Kooda Sirinaa, or Siri Naaga I 

209 Waiwahairatissa, or Wairatissa 

231 Abha Sen, or Abba Tissa 

239 Siri Naaga II 

241 Wcja Indoo, or Wejaya II 

242 Sangatissa I 

246 Dabama Sirisaiiga Bo, or Sirisanga 

Bodbi I 

248 Goloo Abbaya, Gotba Abbaya, or 

Megbawarna Abbaya 

261 Makalan Detoo Tissa I 

275 Maba Sen 

302 Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kirtissri, 

Megliawarna 

330 Detoo Tissa II 

339 Bujas or Budba Daasa 

368 Oopatissa II 

410 Maba Naama 

432 Sengbot or Sottbi Sena 

432 Laimini Tissa II., or Cbatagaabaka 

433 Mitta Sena, or Karalsora 

434 Paandu ‘ 

439 Paarinda Kooda 

455 Kbudda Paarinda 

455 Daattbiya 

458 Pittbiya _ 

459 Daasenkelleya, or Dbaatu Sena ’ 

477 Sigiri Kasoomboo, or Kaasypa I. ... 

495 Moogallaaiia I 

513 Koomaara Daas, or Koomaarau 

Dbaat Sena 

522 Ku’ti Sena 

531 Maidi Siwoo, or Siwaka 

531 Laimini Oopatissa III 

534 Ambaben'a Salamaiwan, or Silaa- 

kaala 

547 Daapuloo I. or Daattbaapa Bbodoi... 
547 Dalamagalan, or Moogallaana II. ... 
567 Kuda Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kirtissri 

Megjbawarna 

586 Senewi, or Maba Naaga 

'589 Aggrabodbi I. or Akbo 

623 Aggrabodbi II. or Soola Akbo 

633 Sangbatissa 

683 Boona Moogalan, or Laimini Bo- 

naaya 

639 Abbaseggaabeka, or Asiggaabeka ... 
648 Siri Sangabo II 

648 Kaloona Detootissa, or Laimina 

Katooreya 

649 Siri Sangabo II 

665 Daloopeatissa I. or Dbattbopatissa 
677 Paisooloo Kasoombo, or Kaasaypa II. 
686 Dapuloo II 


Belationship of each succeeding sovereign. 
Matornal cousin. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; mui’dercd. 

Nopbew ; deposed. 

Brother-in-law. 

Son; murdered. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son ; put to death. 

Descendant of Laiminitissa ; poisoned. 

Ditto; deposed. 

Ditto. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Sou. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; poisoned. 

Descendant of Laimini Tissa. 

Not specified ; put to death. 


>24. O—PorcigTi usurpers. 


Descendant of the original royal family ; 

put to death. 

Son ; committed suicide. 

Brother. 

Son; immolated himself. 

Son ; murdered. 

Maternal uncle ; murdered. 
Brother-in-law, 

Son-in-law, 

Second son ; committed suicide. 

Elder brother. 

Son ; put to death. 

Descendant of the Okaaka branch. 
Maternal nephew. 

Son-in-law, 

Brother; decapitated. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

Maternal grandson. 

Son; deposed. 

[suicide. 

Descendant of Laimini Tissa; committed 
Eestored, and again deposed. 

Laimini branch ; killed in battle. 
Brother of Sirisangabo. 

Okaaka branch ; deposed, 
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A.T). Names. 

693 Daloopeatiss II. or Hattlia-Dattlio- 

patissa 

702 Paisooloo Siri Sanga Bo III. or 

Ag^rabodhi 

718 'Walpitti Wasidata, or Dantanaama 
720 Hooiiiionara Biandalaor Hattliada- 

tba 

720 Mahalaipaaiioo, or Maauawamma ... 
726 Kaasiyappa Ilf. or Kasoombo ...... 

729 AggrabodM III. or Akbo 

789 Aggrabodlii IV. or Kuda Akbo 

71 0 Miliindoo I. or Salamaiwan 

795 Dappoola II 

800 Mmindo II. or Dbarmika-Scelaani- 

aiga 

804 AggrabodM V. or Akbo 

815 Dappoola III. or Kuda Dappoola ... 

831 AggrabodM VI 

838 mtwolla Sen, or Selaamaiga 

858 Kaasiyappa IV. or Maaganyin Sena, 

or Mihindoo 

891 IJdaya I 

926 Ddaya II 

937 Kaasiyappa V 

954 Kaasiyappa VI 

964 Dappoola IV 

964 Dappoola V 

974 IJdaya III 

977 Sena II 

986 Udaya IV 

994 Sena III 

997 Mihindoo III 

1013 Sena IV 

1023 Mihindoo IV 

1059 Interregnum 

1071 Wejay{U)ahoo I. or Sirisangabo IV. 
1126 Jayabahool 


EclationsMp of cacti succeeding sovereign. 

Son of Daloopeatissa I. 

Brother. 

Okaaka branch. 

Original royal family ; decapitated. 
Ditto. 

Son. 

Nephew. 

Son (capital Pollonnaroowa). 

Original royal family. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Cousin. 

Son. 

Grandson. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Nephew and son-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

Son. 

Not specified. 

Brother. 

Not specified. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Son; minor. 

Brother; carried captive to India duiing 
the Soleean conquest. 

Solcean vice-royalty. 

Grandson of Mihindoo IV. 

Brother. 


Wiki'amabahoo I 

1127 Gajaabahoo II 

1153 Prakramabahoo I 

1186 IVijayabahoo II 

1187 Mihindoo V. or Kitsen Kisdaas ... 

1187 Kirti Nissanga 

1196 Werabahoo 

1196 'VVikramabahoo II 

1196 Chondakanga 

1197 Leelawati 

1200 Saahasamallawa 

1202 Kalyaanawati .* 

1208 Dharmaasooka 

1209 Nayaanga or Nikanga 

1209 Leelawati 

1210 Lokaiswera I 

1211 Leelawati 

1211 Pandi Prakrama Bahoo II 

1214 Maagha 

1235 WeiayabahooIII. (cap.Dambadinia) 
1266 Kaiikaala Sahitya Sargwajnya, or 

Paandita Prakrama Bahoo III... 


A disputed succession. 

Son of Maanaabarana. 

,Nephew; mui'dered. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

A prince of Kaalinga. 

Son ; put to death. 

Brother of Kirti Nissanga, put to death. 
Nephew; deposed. 

Widow of Prakramabahoo ; deposed. 
Okaaka branch ; deposed. 

Sister of Kirti’Nissanga. 

Not specified; a minor. 

Minister ; put to death. 

Restored, and again deposed. 

Usurper; deposed. 

Again restored, and deposed a third time. 
Usurper; deposed. 

Foreign usurper. 

Descendant of Sirisangabo I. 

Son. 
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A.D. 

1301 

1303 

1314 

1319 


1347 

1361 

1371 

1378 

1398 

1410 

1462 

1464 

1471 

1485 

1505 

1527 

1534 

1542 


1581 

1592 

1604 

1635 


1685 

1707 

1739 

1747 

1781 

1798 


Names. Belatiousmp of each succeeding sovereign. 

Bosat Wejaya Bahoo IV Son. 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo I Brother, 

Prakrama Bahoo III Son of Bosat AVejaya Bahoo. 

Bhuwanoka Bahoo II. (at Hasti- 

sailapura) Son of Bhuwciicka Bahoo. 

Pandita Prakrama Bahoo IV 

Wanny Bhuwaueka Bahoo III. ...1 

Wejaya Bahoo V ^Not specified. 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo IV. (at Gampala) | 

Prakrama Bahoo V J. 


"Wikram Bahoo III. (at Kandy) ... 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo V 

Wejaya Bahoo V, or Wcera Bahoo 
Siri Prakrama Bahoo VI. (at Kotta) 

Jayaa Bahoo II 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo VI 

Pandita Prakrama Bahoo VII 

Wira Prakrama Bahoo VIII. 

Dharma Prakrama Bahoo IX 

Wejaya Bahoo VII 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo VII 

Don Juan Dharmapaala 

A Malabar, at Yapahoo. 

Portuguese at Colombo. 

W eediye Bfij a, at Pailainda N owera. 
Eaajasingha, at Aiwissawelle. 
Idirunaan^ Suriya,at Seven Kories. 
Wikrama Bahoo, at Kandy. 

Eaajasingha I 

Wimala Dharma 

Senaaratena, or Senerat 

Baajasingha II 

Koomaara-singa 

Wijaya Paala 

Wimila Dharma Suriya II 

Sriwira Prakrama Narendra-singha, 

or Koondasaala 

Sriwejaya Baajasingha, or Hangu- 

ranketta 

Kirtisri Baajasingha 

Baajaadhi Baajasingha 

Sree Vikrama Baajasingha 


Cousin. 

Not specified. 

Maternal grandson ; put to death. 
Not specified. 

Adopted son. 

Brother of Bhuwaneka Bahoo VI. 
Son. 

Brother; murdered. 

Son. 

Grandson. 


Son of Maayaadunnai. 

Original royal family. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Brother. 

Son of Baajasingha. 

Son. 

Brother-in-law. 

Brother-in-law. 

Brother. 

Son of the late king's wife's sister, de- 
posed by the English, and died in cap- 
tivity. 


In the native mode of recording the lengths of individual reigns, without refer- 
ing them to a fixed epoch, anachronisms are unavoidable : Mr. Tumour has judi- 
ciously applied the following fixed points to correct the foregoing table. 


B.c. 543 
307 
104 
90 

A.D. 209 
252 
301 
545 
838 
1153 


The landing of Vijaya, in the year of Buddha’s death. 

The mission from Dharmfisoka to establish Buddhism in Ceylon. 
The conquest of Ceylon by the Malabars. 

The founding of Abhayagiri by Wala gaurbahu. 

The date of the Vaitfihya heresy, in Vaivahara’s reign. 

The revival of ditto, in the reign of Gold Abhaa. 

Death of Makasen, 4 years anachronism. 

. Another revival of the Vaitdliya heresy, in Ambakira’s reign. 
Origin of the Vijra waadiya heresy, in Mitwclla Sen’s reign. 

The accession of Prfikrama Bfihd, 6 years anachr. 
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A.D. 1200 Ditto of Sahasa Mallawa, by Dambulla rock inscription, a,b. 1473. 

1266 Ditto of Pandita PrS-krama III., error seven years. 

1 347 Ditto of Bhuwanika Ba-bii IV. 

In the remaining portion of the history of Ceylon, other materials have not been 
wanting for the adjustment of its chronology. 


Table LIX. Greek dynasties in Asia, founded after the death of 
Alexander the Great, ly his Generals, etc. 


334 Alexander the Great; bom, 356; 
died, 323. 

312 Seleucus I. Nicator. 

280 Antiochus I. Soter, 

261 Antiochus II. Theos. 

246 Sclencus II. Callinicus. 

226 Sclencus III. Ceraunns. 

223 Antiochus III. Magnus, 

(Achscus.) 

187 Seleucus IV. Philopator. 

175 Antiochus IV. Epiphancs. 

164 Antiochus V. Eupator. 

162 Demetrius I. Soter. 

150 Alexander I. Bala. 

147 Demetrius II. Nicator. 

144 Antiochus VI. Theos. 

142 Tryphon. 


B.c. 265^ Arsaces I. 


B.C. 

137 Antiochus VII. Sidetes. 

128 Alexander II. Zebina. 

125 Seleucus V. 

125 Antiochus VIII. Giypus. 

112 Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus. 

96 Seleucus VI, Epiphanes. 

95 Antiochus X. Eiiscbes 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
Philip, and 

94 Demetrius III. Eucaerus. 

88 Antiochus XII, (Dionysius of 
Josephus). 

83 Tigranes, of Armenia. 

69 Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus. 

65 Syria became a Homan province. 


A D.- 


253 

Tiridates* I. 

216 

Artabanus I. 

196 

Phraapatius. 

181 

Phrahates I. 

173 

Mithradates I. • 

136 

Phrahates II. 

126 

Artabanus II. 

123 

Mithradates II. 

87 

Mnaskires. 

77 

Sinatroces. 

70 

Phrahates III. 

60 

Mithradates III. 

54 

Orodes I. 

37 

Phrahates IV. 
(Tiridates II.) 
(Phrahates IV.) 

4 

Phrahataces. 

5 

Orodes II. 

5 

Vonones I. 

13 

Artabanus III. 
(Tiridates III.) 


(Cinnamus.) 

(Artabanus III.) 

42 Bardanes. 

45 Gotarzes. 

51 Vonones II.^ 

51 Vologeses I. 

62 (Artabanus IV.) 

77 Pacorus. 

108 Chosroes. 

115 (Parthamaspates). 

116 (Chosroes restored). 

121 Vologeses II. 

148 Vologeses III. 

192 (Vologeses IV.) 

209 . (Vologeses V.) 

Artabanus V. 

235 Artaxerxes, King^ of Persia, Ist 
of the Sassanidse. (See table 
LXI). 


KNOWN KINGS OP BACTSIA. 

[I have omitted this list of Prinsep’s, which was necessarily less complete than the 
elaborated series already inserted at p. 173, vol ii. of this work] 


1 The dates in this list, as well as the new names inserted in brackets, are taken 
from Mr. Lindsay's work on Parthian coinages. The titles of the kings appended to 
Prinsep’s note * are also corrected up from the same authority.] 

* The family name ia-saces is applied to all the princes of Parthia, hence called 
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Table LIXa ^. — Arsacidan Kings of Armenia^ according to Moses of 

Chorene. 

B.C. years. 

149 130 Valarsaces reigned 22 Vaghnrshag. 

127 108 Arsaces 1 13 

114 95 Artascs 1 25 

89 70 Tigrancs IT 33 lOtli year of Arsaces III. 

55-36 34 Artavasdos I 

20 Arsamiis 20 20tli of Arses. 

4 Abganis ; 38 20tli of Arsu virus. 

35 Sauatruccs 30 

65 Eruandus II 21 8tli of Darius. 

86 Artascs II 43 29tli ditto. 

129 Artavasdes II few days. 

129 Tiranus 1 21 3rd of Feroz I. 

160 Tigranes III 42 

192 Yalarses 33 SOth of Valarscs. 

225 Ch-osroes 1 47 2nd of Artabanus. 

272 Interregnum under Artasires and 

Sapor Sassan. 

286 Tiridates 56 3rd of Diocletian. 

n^ntervallum). 

337 Cbosroes II 9 8tb of Constantins. 

353 Tiranus II 11 

364 Arsaces II 30 

394 Papus 7 

401 Tarasdates 4 20tli Theodosius. 

406 Arsaces III 5 

411 Cbosroes III 5 

416 Yeramus Sapores 21 

437 Cbosroes III. restored 1 

438 Sapores 4 

442 Interregnum. 

444 Artasires 6 

450 Tbe Armenian Hngdom extinguisbed. — J.P, 


Table LX . — Mytkological Period of Persian Mistory- 

PESHDADIAN DYNASTY. 

Kaiumars, by some supposed to be Adam, or Noab, reigned at Balkb. 
Siamek, tus son; 

Hosbang. 

Thamuratb, surnamed Deoband, 

Jamsbid, reigned at Persepolis. 

Zob&,k, surnamed Alvani, an invader. 

Feriddn, restored by Kawa tbe blacksmitb, 

Mj. 

Kosbang. 

Manuebebr. 

Naudar. 

Afrasibb, king of Tdrkistbn 
Zab, brother of Naudar. 

Gborsbasp, 


tbe Arsacidse, and is almost tbe only one visible on their coins. [Their eoin titles 
(usually oceurring in tbe genitive case) are~-BA2IAEn2, BA2lAEn2 BA2TAEX1N, 
BA21AET0NT02 BA^IAEHN, BA2IAI22H2 ©EA3 OTPANIAS, METAAOT, 
6EOnAT0P02, ©EOIIATPOT, $IAAAEA^OT, EIII^ANOTS, ETEPPETOT, 
ATTOKPATOPOS, .OIAEAAHNOZS <>IAOnAT0PO5, NIKATOP02, AIKAIOY, 
ETHATOPOS NEIKH2A2, TI02 KEKAAOTOENOS.] 
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KAXANIAN DYNABTT. 

Eai-kob&d (Aai Bignifies the mighty). 

Eai-EAfis, son oi ^andson. Enstam his general. 

Eai-EhusrO, grandson. Cyms the great. 

Lohrhsp, son of Orond Sh&n. (Oambyses omitted ?) 

Gu^t&sp, his son. Hystaspes of Gremn history. 

Isfendi&r, his son. Apanda or Astyages of ditto. 

Eai Babman, or Ardc^ir darAzdast. Artaseizes Longimonns. 

HomAi, daughter and wife of ditto. 

D&rAb, son of ditto. 

D&rA, his son : the Darius OYcrcome by Alexander the Great. 

(The Muldk-tawAif, or pe^ kings, following Alexander, called by the Persians 
the Ashkanians and Ashghauians, Imyo been nycn above as the Aisaddse of the 
Greeks. — J.P.) 

Table LXI. — JSin^s of Pama, of the Sassmian race, 

[The subject of the dates of the accessioiis of the Sassauiau 
dynasiy is inyolved in some obscurity, from the practice prevaOing 
of reckonizig by the years of each king’s reign instead of following 
the order of a single cycle.^ 1 have contented mysdf for the present 
with quoting the dates given in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and appending 
Dr. Mordtmann’s latest determinations d jpropos to his elaborate coin 
illustration of the history of the race.] 

Sxaith. noratmaxm. 

AJ}. A.D. 

226 226 1 Ardeshir-BAbegfin bin SAsAn, or Artaxerxes.^ 

240 288 2 Shahptihr, S^tir, or Sapor, captured Yalerian. 

273 269 3 Hormuzd or Bnnaisdas. 

274 271 4 Bahardm, or Yaranes I. 

277 274 6 BaharAm, or Yaranes II. 

294 291 6 BaharAm, or Yaranes III. SegAn ShAh. 

294 291 7 IN'arsA or Narses, conquered Armenia and Galerins. 

303 300 8 Hormuzd, or Hormisdas II. 

310 308 9 ShahpChr, or Sapor II. 

381 380 10 Arde^lr, or Artaxerxes II. 

385 383 11 ShahpAhr, or Sapor III. 

390 389 12 BaharAm, or Yaranes lY. EermAn ShAh. 

404 399 13 Yezdegird, or Isdeg^de I.‘ 

420 420 14 BaharAm-gaur, or Yaranes Y. visited India. 

1 Qamzah IcfahAnf,’ Latin Preface,’ p. yi.] 

z From Moses of Ohorene : — 

AJ>. . . , Tears. 

232 Axtasires reigned 63 

285 Sapores 1 31 

Nerses 9 

844 Hormisdas 3 

(contemporary of Constantine). 

Isdigerdes 

(7th year of Constantine). 

351 Sapores II 70 

z [Some authors insert a second king of this name alter Tezd^rd I.— < Hamzah 

TcfohAni,’ p. 14. Mordtmann, p. 64 ; but there seems to be no sumcient authority lor 
the inteip^tion.] 


A.S. Tears. 

421 Artasires II reigned 4 

425 Yeramus I. Cermanus 10 

435 Isdigerdes 1 11 

446 Yeramus II 21 

467 Isdigerdes II 


Feroses II. in whose reign Moses of 
Chorene lived.— J.P. 
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Smith. Mordtraanii. 

.V.D. 1.1). 

448 

440 

15 

Yozdegird, or Isdegcrde II. 

458 

457 

16 

Hormuzd, or Hormisdas 1 II. 

458 

458 

17 

Firiiz, or Perosc, allied with Ehakiin of Huns. 

484 

485 

18 

Balds, Palash, or Balasccs. 

488 

491 

19 

Kobdd, or Cavades. 

498 

498 

20 

Jamasp. (Kobkd recovers kingdom 502.] 

531 

531 

21 

Khosru, Kesri (Nushirvdu), or Chosrocs. 

579 

579 

22 

Hormuzd, or Hormisdas IV. deposed hy his general (Varanes VI. 
A.u. 590, M. A.D. 591.) 

591 

591 

23 

Khosrd-Parviz, Kesri, or Chosrocs II. put to death by 

628 

628 

24 

Kohdd Shirdyieh, or Sirocs. 


629 

25 

Ardeshir III. Anarchy. 


629 

26 

Shahridr or Sarhazas. 


629 

27 

Pdrdn-Dukht. 


631 

28 

Azermi-Dnkht. 


631 

29 

Eerokh-zdd-Bakhtyar. 

] 

L 632 

3Q 

Yozdegird or Isdegcrde III. overthrown hy Musulmdns 641. 


Table LXII. — KhalifSi mc&gerentB or successors of Ilahomed or Mu- 
limimad Mn Ahd-allah, whose death occurred in the Wtli of Hijra 
era, or a.b. 632.® 

(Tliis and tTie following from Marsdcn’s ‘Numismata Oricntala,’ coiTCCtcd up from 
later Numismatic works.) 


A.H. 

11 

. A.n. 

632 

1 

Ahdhakr. 

13 

634 

2 

IJ’mar. 

23 

644 

3 

U’smdn. 

35 

606 

4 

A’ii. 

40 

661 

5 

Hasan bin A’li, retired to Medina— Husain killed at Kerhcla 

ILACE OP OMMIAH, REIGNING AT DAMASCUS. 

41 

661-2 

1 

MuaViah I. 

fiO 

679-80 

2 

Yazid bin Mua’wiah. 

64 

683-4 

3 

Mua'wiah II. bin Yazid. 

64 

684 

4 

A’bdallah bin Zubeir. 


[632 A.n. is th.G date of tke commoncemcnt of this king's reign, which has given 
the initial year to the era hearing his name. See p. 142, vol. ii. ante, Ockley’s 
■* Hist. Saracens,’ pp. 145, 277.] 

^ [I have altered the original transliteration of those names in order to reduce 
the orthography of the Roman equivalents to as close an adherence to the literal 
■definition of the original Kufi.c as the nature of our English system of writing will 
permit. The nine letters of the Arabic alphabet, whoso powers have been perverted 
in the utterance of foreigners, have been made to follow the Persian system of 
phonetic expression, and are severally represented by the following English pointed 
■or accented equivalents 

1 as 1 56789 

§ ‘ ^ d s z t z a*, u’, etc. k 

The Arabic powers of these letters are severally- 1 . th (^Aick) ; 2. A; 3, (^/ds) ; 

4. 5; 5. d\ 6. 7. <A(fa^7fcer); 8. 9. 7^ (guttural). I have not concerned my- 

self ^eatly with the correction of the equivalents of the Arabic short vowels, but it 
may he noted that, under the old system, the English vowel e ordinarily stood for 
what modem practice represents by the short a, though in many cases it was inserted 
indifferently in the place of the «'.] 
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A.n. A.D. 

64 684 0 Marw4.n bin Hakim. 

66 684-5 6 A’bd-ul-malik bin Marw^n. 

86 705 7 "Walid bin A*bd-ul-malik. 

96 714-15 8 Solaim&.n bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

99 717-18 9 U’mar bin A’bd-ul-a’ziz. 

101 719-20 10 Yazid II. bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

105 723-4 11 HishSim bin A'bd-ul-malik. 

125 742-3 12 WaM II. bin Yazid. 

126 743-4 13 Yazid III. bin Walid. 

126 744 14 Ibrabim bin Walid. 

127 744-5 15 Marwbn II. bin Mubammad, deposed and slain 

RACE OF AL-A’BBAS, REIGNING AT BAGHDAD. 

132 749-50 1 Abdl A’bb^s al-saffab. 

136 753-4 2 Almansdr. 

158 774-5 3 AI-Mabdr bin al-Mansdr. 

169 785-6 4 Al-Hbdi bin al-Mabdi. 

170 786-7 5 Hardn al-llasbid bin al-Mabdi. 

193 809-10 6 Al-amin bin al-Easbid. 

198 213-14 7 Al-Mbmun bin al Rasbid. 

202-3 Ibrbbim bin Al-Mabdi, competitor, 817-18. 

218 833-4 8 Al-Ma’tasem bOlab bin al-Rasbid. 

227 841-2 9 Al-W^isik-billab bin al-Ma’tasem. 

232 846-7 10 Al-Mutawakkil a’l allab bin Ma’tasem. 

247 861-2 11 Al-Muntasir billab bin Mutawakkii. . 

248 862-3 12 Al-Ma’sta’in billab bin Muhammad bin Ma’tasem. 

252 866-7 13 Al-Ma’taz billab bin Mutawakkii. 

255 868-9 14 Al-Mubtadi billab bin Wbsik. 

256 869-70 15 Al-Ma’tamed a’la illab bin Mutawakil; Egypt independent. 

Muwaffik billab, bis coadjutor from 871 to 891. 

279 892-3 16 Al-Ma’tazed billab bin Muwaffik. 

289 901-2 17 Al-Muktafi biUab bin Ma’tazed ; provinces independent. 

295 907-8 18 Al-Muktader billab bin Ma’tazed; murdered by a eunuch. 

320 932 19 Al-K§,ber billab bin M’atazed. 

322 933-4 20 Al-Eazi billab bin Muktader ; Amir ul umrd powerful. 

329 940-1 21 Al-Mutaki billab bin Muktader. 

333 944-5 22 Al-Mustakfi billab bin Mutaki. 

334 945-6 23 Al-Muti’lillab bin Muktader. 

363 973-4 24 Al-Tai’ lillab bin Muti’. 

381 991-2 25 Al-K^idir billab bin Isbak Muktader. 

422 1030-1 26 Al-Kbim beamrillab Abd Ja’far A’bd-AUab bin Kbdir. 

467 1074-75 27 Al-Muktadi billab Abu’l Kasem A’bdallab bin Muhammad bin 
KMm beamrillab. 

487 1094-5 28 Al-Mustazbir billab bin Mulctadf. 

512 1118-9 29 Al-Mustarsbed billab bin Mustazbir. 

529 1134-5 30 Al-Rasbid billab bin Mustarsbod. 

530 1135-6 31 Al Muktafi beamriUab bin Mustazbir. 

555 1160 32 Al-Mustanjed billab bin Muktafi. 

566 1170-1 33 Al-Mustazi beamrillab bin Mustanjed. 

575 1179-80 34 Al-Nbsir ie din illab bin Mustanjed, professes Shiah doctrines. 

622 1225 35 Al-Zabir beamrillab Mubammad bin Nbsir. 

623 1226 36 Al-Mustanser billab Abd J bfar Al-Mansdr bin Zbbir. 

640 1242-3 37 Al-Musta’sem billab Abd Ahmad A’bd- Allab bin Mustanscr. 

In the year 656 (1258), Baghdad was besieged and taken by the Moghul Chief 
Huldgu, grandson of Jengbiz IQidn, and the Kbalif Musta’scm put to death. 

[T have introduced among Prinsep’s original extracts the Tables 
marked C. D. E- which have been compiled chiefly from the work of 
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Hamzali Isfahani,^ for tlie purpose of illustrating more fully the annals 
of the Eastern provinces of the empire of the Khalifs, the succcssional 
history of which may chance to throw light upon some of the obscure 
dynasties of the conterminous kingdoms of India, whoso epochs and 
transitions are so peculiarly identified with the objects of these volumes. 

Table C . — Aral Governors of Khordsdn: capitals, Merv, Nislidpiir, 

Boikhdra. 

(A’bdallah bin Tlliir adopts the second, Isnia*il bin Ahmad the third.) 

A.H. A.n. 'Au.H. A.T). 

129 747 Abti Muslim. 173 790 Albasan bin Kahtabah. 

137 755 AbiiDgL6dKh61id bin Ibrahim. 175 792 Ghitrif bin A’tL 

140 757 Aba A’sSim bin Salim. 177 793 ^Tamzah bin MCilik. 

142 759 A’bdnlJabtLrbiiiA’bdulraliman. 177 793 Alfazl bin Yahyi bin KhCilid. 

143 760 H&.zimbin ^azaimah. 179 795 A*mru bin Hamal. 

144 763 Abd A’dn A’bd nl Malik. 179 796 MansUr bin Yazid bin Alkha.- 

149 766 AM Malik Asid bin A’bdallah. lidAl-mabdi. 

150 768 Htizim (again). Ja’far bin Yahyi. 

151 768 tiumid bin lyabtabah. 180 796 A’li bin A’isi bin Mahiin. 

159 776 A’bdallah bin Humid. 192 808 Harsama bin Aa’yan. 

160 776 AbtiA’tin. 193 809 A1 M&mhn (subsequently Kba- 

Mu’^d bin MusHm. lif). 

163 780 Zahir bin Almasib. 196 812 Alfazl bin Sahl (nominated) 

166 782 Alfazl bin SulaimM. 203 818 Raj&, bin Zuliak. 

170 787 Ja’far bin Muhammad. Ghas^in bin A’bdd. 

Table D. — TdJierides, 

204 819 TS,hir bin Al-IIusain. 230 844 Tdhir bin A’bdallah. 

207 822 Talliahbin Tdbir.'* 248 862 Muhammad bin Ttihir. 

213 829 A’bdallah bin Thhir. 

Table E. — Baffa/ris, 

259 873 Ya’kdb bin Lais. 

265 878 A’mrd bin Lais, defeated by Isma’il bin Ahmad, the Shmani in a.h. 287, 
A.D. 900. 

287 900 Tahir bin Muhammad succeeds in Sist&n (Price ii. 233). 

Table LXIII . — Bdmdnian or Bdmdni Dynasty of Bulchdrd, Khordsan 

and Persia. 

A.n* A.D. 

261 874-5 1 Ifasr bin Ahmad, great grandson of S5.m&n, a robber chief, ap- 
pointed governor of Bukhhrk by the Khalif Ma’tamad. 

279 892 2 Isma’il bin Ahmad. 

295 907 3 Ahmad bin Isma’fl. 

301 914 4 Nasr bin Ahmad, 

331 943 5 Ndh bin ISTasr. 

343 954 6 A’bd-ul-malik bin Ndh. 

350 961 7 ^-Mansdr bin Niih. 

366 976 8 Ndh ben Al-Mansdr. [By some authorities this accession is placed 

in Rajab, a.h. 365.] 

387 997 9 Al-Mansdr bin NOh, deposed and blinded. 

389 999 10 A’bd-ul-malik bin Ndh. [Ailek Khhn enters BukharCi on the 10th 

of Di’ka’dah, a.h, 389. 

11 Isma'il bin Niih, killed in the 3rd month of a.h. 395.] 

^ {composed in a.h. 330 = a.d. 961-2) edit, of 

M. Gottwaldt : Lipsije, 1848 
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Table LXIV . — Ths &Jiazn% Dynasty, with the eotem^ormry Khalifs 
whose names appea/r on the local coinage. 

(From the ‘Jour. Eoy As. Soc./ 1848.) 


Ehallfs of Baghdad. 


Accepted Bates 
of Accession. 


Notices of various Bates assigned by 
s of Ghazni. | different Authorities. 


A1 Mutt’ lillah ... 334 
Abdicates, pi’l 

Ka’dah, 363 350 961 Alptegin . 


A1 TM* lUlah...... 363 

al ^owlah^(Sha- 366 976 Ishak 

ban), 381 

367 977 Snbnktigin 

AlKSLdirbiUah... 381 
Died, Di’l Hajah, 

422 387 997 Isma’il 


388 998 Mahmtid.. 


42] 1030 Muhammad , 


421 1030 Masa’dd . 


Al KSiim beamril- 
lah 422 

Died, 13 Shahkn, 432 1040-1 Muhammad , 
4&7 


432 1041 M6dtid . 


440 1048 Masa^ddll. 


Eevolt 350, Eauzat al Safh. 


Alptegfn’s death doubtful. 
(Abii Ishak Ibrahim, “ Ibn 
5aiikal.’’) 


Subuktigin^s death, 386,Nasiri, 
Jen5.bi; 387, Abdl Faraj ; 387 
(ShabS.n), Eauzat al Safh, 
Abiil Fidh, Khd^isat al Akh- 
bhr. 

Entitled Saif al dowlah, 384 ; 
takes possession of G-hazni, 
Eabi al Awal, 388 ; becomes 
independent, 389. — Various 
authorities. 

Mahmdd’s death, Eabi al Akhir, 

421, Abdl Fidg., Khal^at al 
Akhb^r. 

Muhammad’s 1st reign, 7 mths., 
N hsiri. Masa’ dd’s accession, 

422, Nasiri; 421(3rdShaw&l), 
Eauzat al Safi, Khalasat al 
Akhblu'. 

Eebellion against Masa’dd, 432 
(Eabi al Akhir), Abtil Fedk ; 
Muhammad’s restoration, 
432, N^^iri, Abiil Faraj ; 432 
(Jum§.d alAwal),Akbari;433, 
Habib al Sair; 433 (Jum^id 
al Awal), Guzidah, 

Muhammad’s2ndreign,4 mths. , 
Nhsiri. M6diid’s accession, 
432 (Shaban), Masa’iidi,432, 
N^iri, Ab6l Faraj. Entry 
into Ghazni, 432 (23rd Sha- 
bhn) , Abdl Fid§,. Accession, 
434, Guzidah ; 433, Khal§isat 
alAkhb&r; Ferishtah. 

. M6dhd’s death, 441, Nh^iri, 
Abtil Faraj ; 441(Ea3ab),Abi3l 
Fidk, Guzidah, Eauzat al 
Khalitsat al Akhb&r, 
Habib al Sair. 


22 
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Kliallfs of Bashddcl. 

Aci'c-i'ti'il Bates 

«ji' AOC.-saiUil. 

Kings of Ghazni. 

Notices rf variOT'«5 T)ntn'! fTfsignctl hy 
dlxif:ri:!ir. Al' J.oi 



A.H. 

A.D. 




1 

440 

1048 

Abiil Hasan 






A*U 

Masa’iid II. and Abiil Hasan 





BaTi& al doiclah 

A’li, Iciiffth of reign, lointly, 

2 months, Nhsirl. 

Masa’iid II., 1 month, Guzldab, 
Habib al Sair ; 5 days, Taba- 
kat Akbari; 6 days, Ferishtah. 

Ab 01 Hasan A’ 11, length of reign 

2 years, Guzldab, Khal^lsat al 
Akhb‘i. 1 '; nearly 1 year, Habib 






al Salr; 1 month, Tabak&,t 
Akbari. 



440 

1048 

A’bdalEasbid 

Accession, 440, fixed from coins ; 






441, Nfisirl, Abiil Faraj, 
Abtil Fidh; 443, Guzldab, 
Khal^sat al Akhb&.r. 



444 

1052 

Togbral 

444, Abul Fidfi. 



444 

1052 

Ferokbzbd ... 

Length of Togbral’s rule, 40 
daySjNasiri, Kbalasat al Akh- 
b^r, etc. Ferokhz&,d’s acces- 
sion, 443, Pl’l Kadah, Xa§iri. 

Accession, 45 1 ,T ^rikhMasa’ fidl. 



451 

1059 

Ibrahim 

Hii§iri, Abiil Fid^, Jenhbi; 
450, Guzldab, etc. 

A1 Muktadi beam- 





iUab 

467 





Died, 15 Mubar- 





rim, 4:87 

Al Mustazbarblllab 

487 





Died, 16 Rabi al 


492 

1099 

MasaMd III.. 

Ibrahim’s death, 492, coins, 

Akbir, 512 





Ndsirl, Guzldab, Abiil Mah§i- 
san;-481, Abtil Fid^i, Eauzat 






al Safb. 



508 

1114 

Sbirz^d 

Kamdl aldowlah 

Guzidab, Jcnfibl, etc. 



509 

1115 

Arsl&Ji 

Accession, 509, Nfisirl, Guzi- 
dab, etc. 




AlMustarebidbil- 





lab 

512 

512 

1118 

Babrhm Sb&,h 

Capture and sack of Ghazni by 

Killed, 17 Di’l 





A’la al din Jebfinsoz, 547. 

Ka'dab, 529 
AlMsbidbillab... 
AlMnktafi leamer- 

529 





illab 

530 





Inauff., 12 Di’l 
Hajab, 530 

547 

1152 

Kbnsrii 

Accession, 552, Nfisiri; 544, 
Guzidab; 548 or 550, Abiil 
Fidfi ; 547, Akbari. 


Al Mustanjid bil- 


lab 

. 555 

555 

1160 

KbnsrdMalib 

: Khusrti Malik finally dispos- 
sessed of Ghazni by the Gho- 
rls, 567, Ferishtah; forced 











to surrender at Labor, 585, 






Eauzat al Saf^; 583, .^bari ; 
582, Ferishtah. 


(See Table LXXII.) * 
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Table LXY. — Sultans of the Seljiih Dynasty. 

[The grandsons of SeljUk, a Turk of the tribe of Khazar or Gliaz on the Caspian. 
Toghriil-beg and Jhfer-heg Daotid, were in the service of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
In A.H. 429 (1036), the former resisted Masa’dd, and received investiture as 
Sulthn of Khorhn from the Khalif. The throe branches of the Seljiilt family 
settled in Hamadhn, Kermhn, and Hum or Anatolia. — Marsden’s ‘Or. Num.’] 


A.H. A.D. 

429 1037 
455 1063 
465 1072 
485 1092 


498 1104 
498 1105 
511 1118 

525 1131 

526 1131 

527 1132 
529 1134 
547 1152 
547 1152 
552 1157 

554 1159 

555 1160 
571 1175 


433 1041 
465 1072 
467 1074 
489 1096 
494 1100 
536 1141 
551 1156 
565 1169 


I. — SELJUK DYNASTY OF IRAN OB, PEBSIA. 

Hukn-ud-din Abuthaleb, Toghrel Beg, MahmCid. 

Alp Ai'slan, Abushajia, Azz ud-din. 

Maleksh&.h, Moaz ud-diu abul fatch. 

Barkiarok, rokn ud-din abulmozafibr ktisim : in his reign the empire was 
divided, he retaining Persia; Ghius ud-din Muhammad, Syria and Ader- 
bijAn; and Moaz ud-din burh§n sanjihr, Khorhsan and Slaveriilnahr. 
Malek Shhh, his son, deposed. 

Muhammad, chosen Sultan. 

Mahmdd, Moghihth ud-din Abul K&sem. 

Dahud, his son, deposed. 

Masa’ild, Ghiath ud-din, deposed. 

Toghrel, son of Muhammad. 

Masa’iid, re-established. 

Malek Shhh, son of Mahmiid, deposed. 

Mahmhd, grandson of Bograkkhn, at Merv. 

Muhammad, his son, at Hamadhn. 

Sulaimhn Shhh, killed. 

Arslan Shhh, son of Toghrel, son of Muhammad. 

Toghrel Shhh, his son. 

n. — SELJtJK DYNASTY OP KEBMAN. 

Kadherd, or Karut begh, installed by Toghrel begh, 

Sultan Shhh, his son. 

Turbin Shah. 

Iran Shhh. 

Arsl&.n Sh4h. 

Moghihth ud-din Muhammad. 

Toghrel Shhh. 

Bahrhm, Arslhn, and Tur^ Shhh dispute succession. 

Muhammad Sh&h, dispossessed by Malek dinar 583-1187. 


in. — SELJtiK DYNASTY OP BUM OB ANATOLIA. CAPITAL ICONIUM. 


470 1077 
478 1085 
485 1092 
501 1107 
510 1116 
551 1156 
584 1118 
588 1192 
596 ? 

600 1203 
600 1203 
607 1210 
616 1219 
634 1236 

643 1245 

655 1257 
666 1267 
682 1283 


Sulaimhn bin Kotlumish. 

Interregnum of seven years. 

Dhfid KiKj Arsia.n bin Sulaim&n, 

Saisan bin Kilij Arslhn. 

Masa’ud bin Kilij Arslan. 

A’zz-ud-din Kilij Arslan bin Masa’Od, destroyed first crusade army. 
Kutb-ud-din Malik Shfih bin Kilik Arsl§n, deposed. 

Ghifis-ud-din Kai Khusru bin Kilij Arslfin, deposed, 

Rukn-ud-din Sulaimfin bin Kilij iiislfin, deposed. 

Kilij Arslfin bin Eukn-ud-din, deposed, 

Ghias ud-din Kai Khusrd (restored). 

A’zz-ud-din Kai Kaiis bin Kai Khusru. 

ATfi-ud-din Kai Kobfid bin Kai Khusrd. 

Ghifis-ud-din Kai Khusrh bin Kai Kobfid, invaded by the Moghul 
Princes, descendants of Jenghiz Khfin (See Table XLIX), 
A*zz-ud-din Kai Kfius, in nominal conjunction with his brothers, Eukn- 
ud-din and ATSt-ud-to, sons of Kai Khusrd. 

Eukn-ud-din Kil^* Arslfin. 

Ghifis -ud-din Kai Khusrd bin Eukn-ud-din. 

Masaihl bin A'zz-ud-din Kai K^us, died 708—1308. 
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Table LXYI . — Atabegs of Irak, ruling Ministers under the later 
Crimes of the Seljiihian race. 

MOSUL BRANCH. 

A.B;. 

521 1127 rm&,d-ud-din Zengi. 

640 1145 Saif-ud-din Gh^izi bin Zengi. 

644 1149 Kntb-nd-din Maudub bin Zengi. 

665 1170 Al-Mu’iz Saif-ud-din Ghkzi bin Mdddd. 

576 1180 A’zz-ud-din Masa’dd bin M6d6d. 

689 1193 Niir-ud-din (Bedr ud-din) Arsl^ Sb&b bin MasA^ud. 

607 1210 Malik al-K51iir A’zz-ud-din Mas* and bin Ndr-ud-din. 

615 1218 N6r-ud-dfn ArsUn Sh&Ji bin Xkhir. 

616 1219 NSisir-ud-din Mabmiid bin X5bir. 

619 1222 Al-Malik al-Rahim Bedr-ud-dfn Liilii. 

657 1259 Al-Malik as-S51ab Isma’il bin Ldld. 

HALEB (aLEPPO) BRANCH. 

521 1127 ImSid ud-dln Zengi. 

540 1145 Malik al-A’kdcl Mr-ud-din Mabmiid bin Zengi. 

669 1174 Al-Malik as-S51ab Isma’il bin Niir ud-din Mabmdd. 

577 1181 I’mkd ud-din Zengi bin Kutb ud-din bin M6ddd, delivered Haleb to 

S§lab-ud-din or Saladin. 

694 1197 Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Tm^d-ud-din, at Sing&ra. 

Table LXYII. — Turcoman Ortokiie Princes^ reigning in MarcUn and 
Miafa/rhiny Syria. 

n Grhizi bin Ortok, seized Jerusalem and Maxdin. 

Huskm-ud-din Timurt&.sh bin 11 Gh6zi. 

Najm-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Albi bin Timurt&sh. 

Kutb-ud-diu 11 Gh§Lzi bin Albi (or Alpi). 

Hus^m-ud-din Tdluk Arsl§in bin Hutb-ud-din. 

Malik-ul-Mansdr N^sir-ud-din Ortok Arsllin bin Kutb-ud-din. 

Malik us-Sa’id Najm-ud-din Ghkzi bin NS-sir-ud-din Orto]^. 

Malik ul-Muzaffar Kark ArslAn bin Najm-ud-din. 

Sbams-ud-din D5tid. 

Malik ul-Mansdr Najm-ud-toi Gh&zi. 

Albi Malik al-A’&.dil rm&d-ud-din A’li. 

Malik as-SkLeli Shams-ud-din S§lah. 

ORTORITES REIGNING AT Am{d AND KHEIPA. 

490 1097 SokmSai bin Ortok. 

498 1104 Ibr&him bin Sokm&n. 

522? 1128 Eukn ud-din Dkdd. 

644 ? Fakhr ud-din Kar^i Arsl§n bin Diitid. 

562 1166 Ntir ud-din Muhammad bin Karii Arsl&n. 

581 1185 Kutb-ud-din Sokman bin Muhammad. 

597 1200 Malik as-S&lah Nlisir ud-din Mahmdd. 

618 1221 Malik al-MasA’dd bin Malik as-S51ah Mahmdd. 

629 1231 MaHk al-K&,mil, nephe-w of S§lab ud-din (Saladin), took Amid. 

Table LXYIII . — The Mogul or Moghul empire of Ta/rtwry. Capital 

Ka/rakwrm. 

A.l>. 

1206 Jengiz Khln, or Timugin declared emperor, on the Onon river. 

1227 Tijli Khkn, his son, regent during interregnum. 

1241 Oktai fourth son of Jengiz, elected by his father’s will. 

Tourakina Khatun, his wife, regent for four years. 

1246 Gaiuk Kh^ln, son of Oktai. ' 


616 1122 
647 1152 
572 1176 
580 1184 
697? 

637 1239 
663 1255 
691 1291 
693 1293 
712 1312 
712 1312 
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A.l>. 

1248 Ogoulganmisli, his wife, regent on his death. 

1251 Mangu Khan, died in 1259. 

The empire of the Moghuls was subsequently divided into different branches in 
China, Persia, in Kapchak, etc. 

1260 Kublai Khiin, succeeded in China, and founded the Yuen dynasty. 

1240 Zagatai Khun, son of Jengiz, founded Zagatai branch in Transoxiana. 

1226 Tushi Kh§.n, another son, founded Kapchak dynasty. 

(For these dynasties of the Tartars, and those of the Huns, Chinese, etc., see 
Pe Cuignes’ ‘ Histoire des Huns.” — J. P.) 

Table XLIX. — Mogliul-Tarta/r or Il-Klidnim Dynasty of Persia, 

On the death of Mangii Kh'in, son of J engiz Khhn, the sovereignty of Persia was 
assumed by his brother, 

A.-BC. A..D. 

657 1259 Htibigii or HdlSJkii ri-Khhn. 

663 1264 Abkg'i, or Ab§kh Il-IChhn, his son. 

681 1282 Hikud&r Oglan, seventh son of Hiilhkh, on conversion to Muhamma- 
danism, took the name of Ahmad Khhn. 

683 1284 Arghun Kkhn, son of AbhkS,. 

690 1291 Kai-Khatii K^i^n, ditto. 

694 1294 Baidd Kh§n, son of Targhih, fifth son of Hdl&kd. 

694 1294 Ghizfin K^hn Mahmdd, eldest son of Arghdn. 

703 1303 CrhiSis-ud-din Au-gaptu, Khudabandah Muhammad. 

716 1316 Abd Sa’id BahS,dur Khin, his son, on whose death in 
736 1335 The dynasty became dependent. 

747 1346 Aadshirvfin. Invasion of Taimdr, or Tamerlane. (See below, LXX). 

Table LXX. — Moghul Sultdns of Khordsdii. 

795 1393 Kutb-ud-din Amir Timdr Gdrg§,n S§,hibHr&.n (Tamerlane) conquered 
Baghdad, invaded India, etc. 

807 1404 Khalil Sulthn, son of Mirfin Shkh, deposed. 

— Sha,h Eukh, Beh^dur Sultiin. 

850 1447 Ulugh Beg, Malik us Sa’id, of Khiva. 

853 1449 A’bdul Latif Mirzfi, his son. 

854 1450 Bfibar Mirza, Sult&n Abul Kasam. 

861 1456 Mirza Shfih Mahmdd deposed. 

861 1456 Abd Sa’id, son of Ahmad. (See Moghuls of India.) 

— Jiadighiar, grandson of Shah Eukh. 

805 1470 SultiLn*Hosain Mirz^, grandson of U’mar. 

901 1505 Badl’ ezzam§n, his son, took refuge with the Sufis. 

Table LXXI. — Kings of Persia of the Sojold, Shfi, or Safi Pace. 

Juneid, a descendant of Safi ud-din, a Sophi or mystic philosopher, being ex- 
pelled from AderbijAn by the Turkoman ruler Jehfin Shhh, established himself in 
Shirwhn. His grandson 

905 1499 Isma’il al-Sdfi bin Shaikh Haidar, united conquered provinces and 
assumed sovereignty of Persia and KhorhsSin, 908-1502. 

932 1525 ShSih Tahmiisp bin Isma’il. 

983 1575 Shhh Isma’il II. bin Tabmhsp. 

985 1577 Muhammad Khudfibandah bin TahmSisp. • 

994 1585 Hhmzah bin Muhammad, or Amir Hams. 

994 1585 Sh^h Isma’il bin Muhammad. 

994 1585 Sh§h A’bbhs bin Muhammad. 

1039 1629 Shkh Safi bin Safi Mirzh bin A’bbas. 
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A.n. 

A.D. 

1052 

1642 

1077 

1666 

1106 

1694 

1135 

1722 

1137 

1725 

1242 

1730 

1145 

1732 

1148 

1736 

1160 

1747 

1161 

1748 

1163 

1749 

1163 

1750 

1163 

1750 

1173 

1759 

1193 

1779 

1193 

1779 

1193 

1779 

1199 

1785 

1203 

1789 

1209 

1794 

1211 

1797 


Shah A'bbas II. bin Shah Safi. 

Solaiman bin Shah A’bbas. 

Shah Husain bin Solaiman, last of the Safis. 

Shah Tahmasp 11. bin Shah Husain, abdicated. 

Mahmad, an Afghan, invaded Persia, and usurped. 

Ashraf, an Afghan, defeated by Nadir Kuli. 

Shah Tahmasp, nominally restored, murdered 1737. 

A’bbas III. bill Tahmasp. 

Nadir Shah, or Nadir Sulthn, proclaimed king. 

A’adil Shah, nephew and murderer of Nadir. 

Ibi-ahim, his brother. 

Shah Hukh, blinded, driven to Khurasan. 

Solaiman, or Mirzh Said Muhammad. 

Ism’ail bin Said Mustafa, under regency of A*li Merdan. 
Muhammad Kerim Khan Zendi, held power under title of Wakil. 
Zeki Khan, usurped on his death, murdered by 
Abti’l Fath Khan, son of Kerim, blinded. 

Sadik Khan, brother of ditto. 

A’li Murad Khan assumed the title of "Wakil. 

Ja’far Khan, son of Sadik, murdered. 

Lutf ATi, his son, defeated by 

Agha Muhammad Khan Kajar, an eunuch. 

Fatb A’li Shah Kajar, died 1834. 


Table LXXII . — List of the Latdnj Afghan^ or Glmi Sultans of 
Hind'lLstdn. Capital , Dihli. 


(Corrected up from the coins of the ‘ Pathan Kings of Dihli,' by the Editor.) 


589 

11931 

1 

602 

1206 

2 

607 

1210 

3 

607 

1211 

4 

633 

1236 

5 

634 

1236 

6 

637 

1240 

7 

639 

1242 

8 

643 

1246 

9 

664 

1266 

10 

686 


11 

689 

1290 

12 

695 

1296 

13 

695 

1296 

14 

716 

1316 

15 

716 

1316 

16 

720* 


17 

720* 


18 

725 

1325 

19 

762 

1351 

20 

790 

1388 

21 

791 

1389 

22 

793* 


23 


Mu’iz-ud-dfn Muhammad bin Sam (587^) (1st Dynasty). 
Kutb-ud-din Ai-beg. 

Arhm Shah. 

Shams-ud-din Altumsh. 

Eukn-ud-din Ffroz Shah. 

Sultan B-iziah. 

Mu'iz-ud-din Bahxam Shah. 

A’la-ud-din Masa’dd Shah (11). 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmdd (12). 

Ghias-ud-din Balhan (5). 

Mu'iz-ud-din Kaikubad. 

Jaiai-ud-dfn Firoz Shah, Khilji^ (2nd dynasty). 
Bukn-ud-din Ibrahim (9). 

ATa-ud'-diu Muhammad Shah (12). 

Shahab-ud-din U'mar (10). 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shab (1). 

Nasir-ud-din Khnsni. 

Gbias-ud-din Tughlak Shah (3rd dynasty). 

Muhammad bin Tugblak (3). 

Firoz Shah bin Salar Eajab (1). 

Tughlak Shah II. 

Abiibakr Shah II. 

Muhammad Shah bin Firoz Shah. 


^ The dates of accession, as converted into the years of the Christian era, are 
calculated from the months in each Hijra year in which the several monarchs are 
determined by Sa’id Ahmad to have succeeded to the throne. The small figures in 
hracketsiudicate the months of each accession. The dates marked with a star are 
derived from coins, and do not coincide with our native author’s historical deductions. 

» See vol. i, p. 326. 

3 Zik Barani says 688 a.h. 
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A-H. A.D. 

795* 24 Sikandar Sli&,h. 

795* 25 Malinnid Sh-cLh. bin. MuTiammad Sh§.b (Timdr, 800). 

797 26 ^susrat Shab Interrogmim (coins dated 797, 798, 800, 801 and 

807), Mabnnid restored, 802. 

816 1413 27 Daulat Klibn Lodi (1). 

817 1414 28 Khizr Khan Sa’id (4tli dynasty) (3). 

824 1421 29 MubSurak SliCili II. (5), coins extant with the date of 838 a.ii. 

837 1434 30 Muhamtaad Shall bin Farid Sh.&lL p) . 

849 31 A’hlam Shah (?) 

855 1451 32 Bahlol Lodi (5th dynasty) (3). 

894 33 Sikandar bin Bahl61 (?) 

923 1517 34 lhr§,hini bin Sikandar (Bibar, 932 a.h.) (11). 

937 1531 35 Muhiimniad Humbyiin, Mughul (5). See Table LXXX, 

946* 36 Farid-ud-din Shir Shhh, Al'ghlLn (?) 

952 1545 37 Islhm Sh^h (3). 

960 1553 38 Muhammad A’ hdil Sh^ih (5). 

962 1555 39 Ibrhhfm Sur (5). 

962 1555 40 Sikandar Sh'^h (Humhydn, 962 a.h.) 

Table LXXIII . — Patan or Afghan Sultans and Governors of Bengal, 
{P'Urli dynasty!) Capital Lahiauti^ or Gaur, (Maesde^t.^) 

600 1203 Muhammad Bakhtihr Khilji, governor of Berhr under Kutb ud-din. 

602 1205 htuhammad Sherhn A’zz cd-din. 

605 1208 ATi Mardhn A’lh od-din. 

609 1212 Hashm ed-din Ghids ed-din. 

624 1226-27 JSfSisir ed-din bin Shams ed-diii. 

627 1229 Mahmiid bin Shams ed-din, became SultCin of Hindiistan. 

634 1237 Toghan Khin, governor under Sult4n Kiziah. 

641 1243 Tiji, or Taji. 

642 1244 Timiir Khhn Keran. 

644 1246 Saifed-din. 

651 1253 Ikbti&r ed-din Malik Ydzheg. 

656 1257 Jalhl ed-din Khhni. 

657 1258 T§,j ed-din Arsl&n. 

659 1260 Muhammad T&.tar Khan. 

676 1277 Muiz ed-din Tughral- 

681 1282 Nasir ed-din Baghra (by Dotv written Kora), considered first sovereign 

of Bengal by some. 

725 1325 Kadr Khfin, viceroy of Muhammad Sha,h. 

741 1340 Fakhr ed-din Sekandar assumes independence. 

743 1342 ATS. ed-din Mubhrik. 

744 1343 Shams ed-din Muhammad Shhh IliCis Bangarah, 

760 1358 Sikandar Shhh bin Shams cd-din. 

769 1367 Ghihs ed-din Aa’zm Shkh bin Sekandar Shfih. 

775 1373 Saif cd-din Sultfin as-Sulatin bin Ghihs ed-din. 

785 1383 Shams ed-din bin Sulatin as-Sulhtin. 

787 1385 Kansa or Khansa, a Hindii. 

794 1392 Jal&.l ed-din Muhammad ShSh. (Chitmul bin Khansa). 

812 1409 Ahmad Sh&.h bin Jal&l ed-din.^ 

830 1426-7 Nhsir Shah (descendant of Shams ed-din HiS-s Bangarah). 

862 1457 Barbak Shkh bin Xhsir Shfih. 

879 1474 Yiisaf Shhh bin B&,rbak Shah. 


1 [See also Ayin-i-Akbari, vol. ii., p. 16.] 

3 Slarsden remarks in a note : ‘ The coins show that the historical dates about 
this period are erroneous ; but the means of correcting the mistakes are not suffici- 
ently ample.’ P. 562 ‘ Knmismata OrientaJa.’ 
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A.H. A.D. 

887 14:82 Sikand^ Sh^. 

887 1482 FathSMh. 

896 1490-1 Shkh-z^dah, a eunucli. 

897 1491 Firoz Sbkh Habsbi. 

899 1494 Mahmiid Shall bin Firoz Sbkb. 

900 1496 Muzajffar Sba,b Habsbi. 

903 1428 A’la, ed-din Husain Sbah bin Syed Ashxaf. 

927 1621 Nusrat Sba,b bin A’la, ed-din Husain. 

940 1534 Mabmtid SbaJb bin A’la, ed-dln Husain, defeated by 

944 1537 Farid ed-din Sbir Sbab.. 

945 1638 Huma,ytin bold court at Gaur, or Jenata.bad. 

946 1539 Sbir Sba,b again. 

952 1545 Mubammad Ahan. 

962 1555 ]Duzr-Kba,n Bab^dur Sbaii bin Mubammad Kbiin. 
968 1560-1 Jaiai ed-din bin Mubammad Khan. 

971 1563-4 Solaiman Kara,ni, or Karz^. 

981 1573 Ba.yazid bin Solaiman. 

981 1573 Dadd Hban bin Solaiman, defeated by Akbar’s forces. 


Table LXXIY. — King^ of the ^ast, or Sharhi Dynasty of Jaunjpur, 

(Feeishtah.) 


796 1394 

802 1399 
804 1401 
844 1440 
862 1457 
862 1457 
881 1476 


Kbwajab Jaban, Subabdar of Kanauj, Audb, Kora, and Jaunpdr, 
assumed independence. 

Mubarik Sbab, nis adopted son. 

Sbams ud-din Ibrabim Sbab Sberki. 

Mabmtid Sbab bin Ibrabim. 

Mubammad Sbab.. 

Husain Sbab bin Mabmtid bin Ibrabim Sbab. 

took refuge in the Court of ’Ala ud-dfn of Bengal, where 

be died in 905, a.h. 


Table LXXY. — Musalmdn Kings of Kashmir. (Feeishtah.) 

727 1326 Sbams ud-din, Sbab Mfr, minister of Senadeva. 

750 1349 Jamsbid, expelled by bis youngest brother. 

752 1351 A’li Sbir, A’la ud-dm ; a severe famine. 

765 1363 Sbahab ud-din ; Siamuk invades Sind. 

785 1386 Kutb ud-din ; defeats Baja of Lokbot. 

799 1396 Sikandar, Butsbikan ; subverts Hindu religion. 

819 1416 Amir Kban, A’li Sbab ; civil wars ; expelled by 
826 1422 Zain ul Ab-ud-din, Sbadi Kban, bis brother. 

877 1472 Haidar Sbab, Haji Kbkn. 

878 1473 Hasan Sbab. 

891 1486 Mubammad, a child ; civil wars. 

902 1496 Fatb Sbab usurps the throne. Obakb tribe converted to Islam. 

911 1505 Mubammad regains the throne ; Ibrahim usurps. 

942 1535 Naziik Sb^ ; conquest of Emperor Humayiin, 948 = 1543. 

948 1541 Mirza Haidar Dogblat, governor under him ; interregnum, dissen- 
sions. 

960 1552 Ibrabim II., set up by Daulat Cbakk : earthquake. 

963 1555 Ism’ail, set up by Gbazi Khan’s party. 

964 1556 Habib, raised by Daulat Cbakk. 

971 1563 Hosain Sbab Cnakk : embassy from Akbar. 

986 1678 Ydsaf Sbab Cbakk, e^eUed by Gobar Cbakk. 

997 1588 ■ — annexation of K!asbmir to the Moghul Empire by Akbar. 
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Table LXXYI. — Kings of Sind and Tatta* 

A.H. A.D. _ ^ 

87 706 Belocliist&ji invaded by governor of Basrab, and Mubammad 

Ebsim. 

Tbe Ansbries, tbe Sumeras, and tbe Sumanas or Jams, successively, gain the 
ascendancy, then a Dibli governor. 

1203 ? Nbsir ud-din Kub§,cbab, becomes independent. 

Table F. 

[I have compiled the following list of the Arab G-ovemors of Sind 
from Beladon,^ collated with and improved from Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
excellent work on the Arabs in Sind.] 

A.H. 

93 1 Mubammad bin Kasim. 

2 Yazld bin Abb Kabsbab (appointed by Siilaim^n). 

96 3 Habib bin Mnhalab. 

4 A’mrA bin MusHm. 

5 Junid bin A’bd al rabman (under Hisbbm). 

107 6 Tamin bin Zaid. 

7 Al bakam bin A’Abnab. 

8 A’mrd bin Mubammad. 

(Sulaimbn bin Hisbbm— Abb Al-Kbattbb) ® 

Tinder tbe A’bbbsides. 

9 A’bd al rabman bin Muslim, AlA’bdi, defeated by Mansbr bin Jambbr, 

tbe local G-overnor under tbe TJmmaib Kbalifs. ’ 

10 Mbsa bin Ka’ab, Altamimi ; overpowers Mansbr. (Tbe Tobfat ul Eir am 
attributes this victory to Dbbd bin A’li.) 

140 11 Hisbbm bin A’nirb. 

12 A’ mar bin ^afs, Hazbrmard.* 

154 13 Rub bin Hbtim.^ 

184 14 Dbbd bin Yazid bin Hbtim. 

15 Basbir bin Dbbd (about 200 a.h. Reinaud). 

213® 16 Gbassbn bin A’bbd. 

Mbsa bin Yabia, -4^ Barmaki (dies in 221 a.h.) 

A’mrbm bin Mbsa.® 

257 Y’akbb bin Lais. 

Subsequent division of Sind into tbe two principalities of Multbn and Al-Mansbrah. 
Table LXXYII . — The Jdmi Dynasty of Sumana, originally Rajputs^ 

A.H. A.I>. 

737 1336 Jam Afra ; tributary to Tugblak Sbbb. 

740 1339 Jbm Cboban. 

754 1353 Jbm Bani; asserted bis independence. 

782 1380 Timaji, bis brother. 

782 1380 Jbm S4lab ud-din ; converted to Mubammadanism. 

793 1391 Jbm Nizbm ud-din. 

796 1393 Jbm A’li Sbir. 

1 [‘Abb Ja’afir Abmad bin Yabya ibn Jbbir al Balkdori,’ ob. inter 256 and 279 
A.H. Ibn Kbaldun, p. 438. Reinaud ‘ Fragments Arabes et Persans,’ inedits relatifs 
h, I’Inde.] 

2 [Appendix to tbe ‘Arabs in Sind Cape Town, 1853. Elliot quoting ‘Tobfat 
ul Kirbm.] 

3 [Transferred from Sind to Africa in a.h. 151. Reinaud, p. 213 ] 

4 A.H. 160 to 161. Remand.] 

* [Gildemeister quoting Abdlfeda ii. 150.] 

6 [Killed by ‘Belbdori.’] 
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812 

827 

854 

856 

864 

894 

927 

930 

966 

982 


1409 J&,m Giran, son of Timaji. 

1409 J'S.m Fath Khan. 

1423 Jam Tughlak ; invaded Gujerht. 

1450 Jam Sikandar. 

1452 Jam Sangar, elected. 

1460 Jam Kanda, or Nizam ud-din ; cot. of Hasan Langa. 
1492 Jam Feroz ; the Turkhan family hecomo powerful, 1520. 
1520 Shah Beg Argun occupies Sind. 

1523 Shah Hosain Arghun. 

1554 Mahmdd of Bhakar. 

1572 Akbar annexes Sindh to the Empire. 


Table LXXYIII. — BaJimani Dynasty of Kalbary ov AJmmdldd. 


1347 

1358 

1375 

1378 

1378 

1397 

1397 

1397 

1422 

1435 

1457 

1461 

1463 

1482 

1518 

1520 

1522 

1525 


A’ la ud-din Hasan Shah gango Bahmani, servant of a brahman in Muhammad 
Tughlak’s court, suhduei all the Dakhan. 

Muhammad Shah B. I. (Ghazi), makes tributary Telingana and Viiyanaffar. 
Mujahid Shah B., killed by liis uncle. 

Baud Shah B., assassinated by his niece. 

Mahmtid Shah I., youngest son of ’Ala ; patron of literature. 

Ghias ud-din ; blinded and dethroned. 

Shams ud-din Shah ; puppet to Lalchin, the Malik Naib or regent. 

Firoz Shah, married daughter of Vijyanagar rhja, Beva Bay. 

Ahmad Shah Wali (Khan Khanan) ; war with rajas. 

ATa ud-din Shah II., war with Vijyanagar. 

Humaydn the cruel ; general insurrection. 

Nizam Shah ; rajas of Telingana and Orissa powerful. 

Muhammad Shah II. ; Mdlwa power increasing. 

Mahmdd II. ; loses Konkan, Bijapdr, and Berhr. 

Ahmad Shah II. ; under control of Amir Berid, minister. 

A’la ud-din Shah HI. ; deposed by ditto. 

Wali XJllah j murdered by ditto. 

Kallam XJllah, Bahmani dynasty of Bidar (Ahmadabad) terminates, and is 
succeeded by that of Amir Berid at Ahmadabad. 


Table LXXIX — JBorid Shahi Dynasty of Bidar j or AJimaddbdd» 
1492 Kasim Berid, a Ttirki or Georgian slave. 

1504 Amir Berid ; held sway over nominal kings. 

1549 A’la Berid Shah ; first who assumed royaltv. 

1562 Ibrahim Berid Shah. 

1569 Kasim Berid Shah, 

1672 Mirza A’li Berid Shah ; deposed by his relative. 

1609 Amir Berid Shah II. 


Table LXXX.— JfesrM/a Dynasty of Kdndeish. Capitals TdMr md 

Biirhdnpiir. 


1370 

1399 

1437 

1441 

1457 

1503 

1510 

1520 

1535 

1566 

1576 

1596 


Malik Baja Faruki, receives the jagir of Tainir, from Firoz. 

Mahk Nasir or Nasir Khan Faruki, builds BOrhanpOr. 

Miran A’dil Khan Faruki, expels Dakhanies from Khandeish. 
Miran Muharik Khan Faruki; peaceful reign. 

Miran Ghani, or A’clil Khan Faruki I. ; tributary to Guierat. 
Baod Khan Faruki, tributary to Maiwa. 

Azim Humayfin, or A’dil Kh&n F. II. ; grandson of Gujerat king. 
Miran Muhammad Khhn Faruki ; succeeds to Gujerat throne. 
Miran Mubarik Khan Fai'uki, brother ; war with Moghuls 
Miran Muhammad Khhn Faruki, attack from Bakhan. 

Baja A’li Khan Faruki ; acknowledges Akbar’s supremacy. 
Bahadur Khan Faruki ; defies Akbar ; is imprisoned at Gwalior. 
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i]u:ad shIei s'znasit of bebae. 


Table LXXXI. — Kings of Mdlwa, Capitals DMr, Mdndo or 
BUdidldd. 

A.1>. 

1387 SultAn Bil§.war G]i6Ti, governor, assumes title of SliOili, 1401. 

1405 SultOn Hoshang Gh6ri, or Alp KhAu, Ills son, defeats Narsmlia Hay. 

1432 Gliazni XhAn, or Sult&u Mimammad Gli6ri ; poisoned. 

1435 MahmAd HhAn, or SultAn MahmOd Hliilji. HAua of Chitor, E^um'bho pre- 
sents tankas coined in Ids own name, 1450. 

1469 SultAn GhlAs nd-din ; peaceful reign. 

1500 Suit An NAsir ud-din ; his son, ShahAb ud-din, revolts. 

1512 SultAn MahmOd II., youn^r son, of the Khiljis. 

1534 MALwa incorporated with GujerAt kingdom. 

1568 annexed as a province of Akbar’s Empire. 


Table T.XXXIT . — Kings of Gujerdt Capital Fattm, 

1391 Muzaffar ShAh I. ; appointed viceroy by Firoz Tughlak, a.h. 793, assumes 
independence in a.h. 799=a.d. 1396. 

1411 Abirind ShAh I., giaudsou, builds AhmadAbAd and Ahmadnagar. 

1443 Muhammad Sh6h, sumamed Eailm, the mercifiil. 

1451 Xutb ShAh ; opposes MAlwa king, and Ghitor rAja Xombha. 

1459 DAOd ShAh, hm uncle, deposed in favor of 

1459 MahmAd ShAh I. BegorrA ; two expeditions to Dakhan. 

1511 Muzaffar ShAh II. ; war with EAna Songa. 

1526 Sikandar ShAh, assassinated. 

1626 Nasir KhAn, or MahmAd ShAh II., displaced by 
1526 BohAdur Shah, invades MAlwa; murdered by Portuguese. 

1536 MirAn Muhammad ShAh Faruki, his nephew, of MAlwa. 

1538 MahmAd ShAh, son of Latif EhAn ; released &om prison. 

1553 Ahmad ShAh II., a rourious heir set up by minister. 

1561 Muzaffar ShAh III. Habbti, a supposititious son of MahmAd. 

1572 Muzaffar ShAh submits to Akbar, and in 1583 GujerAt finally becomes a pro- 
vince of Akbar’s empire. 


Table TXXXTTI . — Kings of Multdn. 

This province was first conquered by Muhammad KAsim, at the end of the first 
century, Hijra. It was recovered by the HindAs on the decline of the Ghazni power. 
After Muhammad Ghoii’s subjugation, it remained tributary to Dihli until 

A.H. JUT). 

847 1443 Sheikh YtSsaf established an indcT'md-ut monarchy. 

849 1445 Hay Schra, or Kutb ud-din Hosaih Langa I. ; ezyelled the Sheikh. 

908 1602 MsQimtid KhAn Langa ; his minister. Jam Ba^d. 

931 1524 Hosain Langa II.; overcome by ShAh Hosain Arghfin. Under 
HumAyAn, becomes a province of the empire (see below). 


Table ,—Inidd ShdJhl dg^iastg ofBerar, Capital, Mliehpur, 

1484 Fath UUah ImAd ShAh, Bahmani, governor of BerAr, became independent. 
1504 ATA-ud-dta ImAd ShAh, fixed his capital at GAvd. 

1628 ? Daria Im^ ShAh, manied Ms dai^litcr to Hosain NizAm ShAh. 

1660 .? BurhAn ImAd ShAh, deposed by his minister. 

1668 Tufal KhAn, whose usurpation is opposed from Ahmadnagar, and the family 
of ImAd ShAh and Tuftd extinguished. 
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Table LXXXV. — J^dMl SMlii dynasty of JBijdpiir. 

1489 Yusaf KhAn, son of Amnratli II. of Anatolia ; purchased for the body guard 
at AlLmad^b§.d. 

1501 on the defeat of Dusttir DinS.r assumes iadependent sovereignty 

as Ydsaf A'hdil Sh&h. 

1511 Tsma’il A/i!idil Sh&,h. Goa taken second time by Portuguese. 

1534 y\viV.a ,\'}idii Shah, a profligate, deposed and blinded by 

1535 Ibrahim A’a,dil Sh^h I. Minister feamr^j assumes throne of Vijyaiiagar. 
1557 A’li A’hdil Shhh; war against the Hindfl rhja. 

1579 Ibrahim A’^dil Shah II. Chand bibi i-cgent. 

1626 Muhammad. 

1660 AKA’^dnil. 


Table LXXXYI . — Mzdm Shahi dynasty of Ahnadnaga/r, 

1490 Ahmed Niz^-m Sh^h, Bheirg, son of a brahman of Vijyanagar ; throws off 
Bahmani yoke. 

1508 Burhhn Nizhm Sh'^ih ; petty wars with Berhr, etc. 

1553 Husain Hizhm Sh5,h I. ; confederacy against Vijyanagar. 

1565 Murtaza Nizhm Shkh, Hiwana, conquers Borar j smothered by 

1588 MirSm Husain Hi25,m Shah, put to death. 

1589 Isma’il Niz^m Shkh, raised by Jumhl Khhn Mehdevi. 

1590 Burhhn Mzhm Shih II. ; constructs Korla fort. 

1594 Ibrahim Nizhm Shkh, killed in battle. 

1594 Ahmad, son of Sh^ih T§ihir, raised by chiefs ; pensioned. 

1595 Bah§,dur Ni 2 §.m Shkh, proclaimed by Chand bibi’s party; imprisoned by Akbar. 
1598 Murteza Nizhm Shhh II. ; Nizhm Shhhi dominions faU under the control of 
1607 Malik Amber. 


Table LXXXYII . — Kuth Shdhi Dynasty of Golconda. 

1512 Sultfln Kuli Kutb Shhh, a Tiirkm§,n, assumed title of king. 

1543 Jamshid Kutb Sh&h, leagues with the Nizhm Shhhis. 

1550 Ibrahim Hutb Shah, joins league against Ehmrhj. 

1581 Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shab, builds Bhagnagar or Haiderhbfld ; died 1586. 
1611 Abdallah Kutb Shhh, tributary to Sh-Ah Jahhn. 

1672 Abfl Hasan, imprisoned at Daulattibhd. 

Under Aurangzib, the southern conquests were formed into six Stibahs, viz. : 
1, Kandeish; 2, Aurangflbkd; 3, Bidar; 4, Berhr; 5, Haiderab^d ; and 6, BijSipdr. 


Table LXXXYIII . — MogJml Emperors of JEindustdn, 


A.H. 

899 

937 

962 

963 

1014 

1037 

1068 

1118 

1118 


(Fourth descendant from Taimtir or Tamerlane, see Table LXX.) 

A.I>. 

1494 Bkbar, Zahir ud-din Muhammad (mounted throne 9th June). 

1531 Humhyfln, Hasir ud-din Muhammad (28th Jan.), in 946 defeated bv 
Shir Shhh.i ‘ 

1554 „ , founded the Moghul dynasty of Bihli. 

1556 Akbar, Abdl fath, Jalhl ud-din Muhammad (1 7th Feb.) consolidated 
empire. 

1605 Jehhngir, Abiil Muzaffar ISTiir ud-din Muhammad (7th Oct.) 

1628 Sh§.hjahhn, Shahhb ud-dfn Ghhzi (9th Feb.) 

1658 Aurangzib A’lamgir, Abfll Muzaffar, Mahi ud-din (24th Feb.) 

1707 A’zim Shhh, Muhammad Shahid (3rd March). 

1707 Behhdur Shah, Sh^h A’Mam, Ah61 Muzaffar Kutb ud-din (23rd Fob.) 


1 [10th Muharrem, a.h. 947. FerishtahJ 
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1124 1713 Jali§,nd§tr ShSili, Ml’iz ud-din (llth Jan.) 

1124 1713 Farukhsir, Muliammad Shahid Marhum (11th Jan.) 

1131 1719 Eafia' ud-darjat, Shams nd-din (18th Jan.), (Abd berkht.) 

1131 1719 Rafia' ud-danlat, Sh§hjahhn Shni (26th April). 

1131 1719 (Muhammad Nakosir), (May). 

1131 1719 Muhammad Slidh, Abdl fath Nhsir nd-din (28th Aug.) 

1132 1720 (SnltSn Muhammad Ibrahim), (4th Oct.) 

1161 1754 Ahmad Shkh, Abtil Nasr (20th April). 

1167 1749 Alemgir II., A’ziz ud-din Muhammad (2nd June). 

1173 1759 (ShhhjahH (29th Nov.) 

1173 1759 Sh&.h A’l§.m, Jal51 ud-din (Mirzh Abdallah, A’li Gohar), (Nov.) 
1201 1786 (Muhammad Badar bakht). 

1221 1806 Akbar II., Abdl Nasir, Mo^n ud-din Muhammad (3rd Dec.) 


Table LXXXIX . — Nizams of HaiderdMd. 

1717 Asaf Jhh, Mzhm-nl-Mulk, usurped power on Aurangzib’s death. 
1748 17 ^sir J ang, assassinated. 

1757 Muzaffar Jang, ditto. Salabat Jang, killed by 
1763 Nizhm Ali, his brother. 

1803 Sikandar Jkh. English interference, 1807. 


Table XC . — Nuwdh and Kings of Oude- 

Sa’dat Ali Khhn of Khoras§,n, Nuwhb Yazir, under Muhammad Sh&h, 

Safdar Jang, ditto. 

1756 Shuja’ ud Daulah, ditto, 

1775 Asaf ud Daulah. 

1797 Spurious son, Yasir Ali, displaced for 

1798 Sa’dat Ali, brother of Shuja’, Yazir of Hindust&n. 

1814 G-hhzi ud-din Haidar ATi, Sh§h Zam^, king. 

1827 Xasir ud-din Haidar. 

1837 Nasir ud-Daulah— Amjad Ali Sh&h, 

1847 Wajid Ali Shhh. 


THE END. 





ADDEJSTDA TO TJSEETJL TABLES. 


The paper on the Gold and Silver Currencies of India (pp. 69 to 
92) was compiled, set up, and privately circulated in type in the month' 
of October, 1856. As the period that has since elapsed has proved so 
calamitously exceptional both as regards the internal tranquillity and 
external commerce of the country, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
recast the memorandum, or to do more than complete the details as far 
as possible up to the present date, by the subjoined additional returns. 

Page 81. — Value of Gold and Silver coined in iJie Mints of the three 
Presidencies for 1855-56. 

Calcutta. Madras. Bombay. 

Value in Co.’s Es. Value in Co.'s Es. Value in Co.’s Es. 

G-old, 16,78,635 SHver, 3,87,62,323 Silver, 54,52,318 Silver, 2,55,21,952 


Page 82. — Imports and Exports of Treasim ( Gold and Silver) in each of 
the Presidencies of India, for 1854-55, 1855-56, 1856-57, 25. 

the Rupee (from a Parliamentary Return dated April 16, 1858/ 


YEAR. 

BENGAL. 1 

MADRAS. 

Impoi*ts, 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Impoi-ts. 

Exports. 

Net Imp. 

'.Net Exp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

s 

645,123 

6,479,854 

6,428,673 

39M66 

112,536 

529,425 

253,657 

6,367,318 

6,899,048 

194,221 

862,486 

1,137,488 

52lf814 

70,730 

78,477 

781,766 

1,069,011 

327^593 

YEAR. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 1 Net Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Not Imp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 66 

1856- 57 

& 

1,188,913 

4,968,947 

6,847,637 

353,654 

417,910 

645,525 

i & 

, 835,259 

4,651,037 
6,202,112 

2,02^8,258 

11,301,288 

14,413,698 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 

76^1,223 

10,700,111 

13,160,270 


Page 84. — Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandise, from 1854-55 
to 1^66-51, from a Parliamentary Return dated April 16, 1858. 
The Retwn for 1854-55 is inserted, because that aVready given at 
Page 84 is only pa/rtially official. 


MRRCHA:£n>ISE IMPORTED IRTO THE 
THREE PEESIDENCIES. 

1854- 55 12,742,670 

1855- 56 13,947,657 

1856- 57 14,194,586 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTED PROM THE 
THREE PEESIDEHCIES. 

1854-65 18,927,223 

1856-66 23,039,268 

1856-67 25,338,463 
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Page 86 . — Tabh exhibiting the Bums paid into the JEast India Company's 
Treasury in London, on account of Railways in India, u^p to the 
^Ist March, 1858. 


NAMES OF COMPANIES. 

Capital 

sanctioned. 

Total 
paid ill. 

Ec-issued 
in Bui;liiud. 

East Indian 

10,73^000 

8,333,300 

4.000. 000 

2.750.000 

1.750.000 

1.000. 000 

7,75l',949 

3,356,257 

2,689,800 

934,151 

723,448 

35,000 

4,54%919 

1,868,727 

1,306,983 

272,540 

337,841 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Madras 

Scinde, including Indus Flotilla and 
Punjaub 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

Eastern Bengal 



28,564,300 

15,496,605 

8,330,010* 


The following Statement, extracted from a Rarliamentary Return, dated 
13^7i April, 1858, shows the amount of Capital which it is estimated 
will be required for the Indian Railways sanctioned up to this time. 


EAILWAY COMPANY. 

Miles. 

Estimated Outlay 
required 

li'-O ’'’.’■*^■■"’.0 
( r... «■ 

‘.■' ll *: ■ jL 

East Indian 

1,400 

130 

740 

1,208 

350 

330 

12,731,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

Eastern Bengal 

Madras 

East Indian Peninsula 

Sind and Punjab 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 


£34,231,000 


Page 88 . — Assay produce of Biker Bvllion received into the Mints of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, for 1855-56. 


CaIiCutta. Eupees. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 4,53,61,863 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 44,98,209 

Silver Coinage 3,87,62,323 

Haubas. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 68,01,491 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 3,70,938 

Silver Coinage 54,52,318 

Bombay. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 2,92,45,122 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 10,60,480 

Silver Coinage 2,55,21,952 


* Of this total the sum of £1,800,748 has been disbursed as interest on capital. 
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[\Vherc asterisks (*) are mserted after the figures, the passages indicated ■will be found in 
the foot-notes.] 


A. 

Abbott (Col.) i., 284, 410 ; (Bactrian 
Coins of) ii., 193*. 

Abdalgascs, ii., 215. 

„ Sasan, ii., 216. 

Abdullah bin Hfizim, Coin of, found at 
Manikyfila, i., 62, 94. 

Abul Fazl (notes on Akbar’s coinage), 
U. T,, 5* ; (list of Akbar's mints), 
XT. T., 23* ; (notice of Linear Mea- 
sures), U. T., 123*. 

Abu (Mount), Ancient Inscriptions on, 

i., 130. 

Abyssinian era, U. T., 138. 

Acts of Government on Coinage, U.T., 77. 

Addenda to XTsefol Tables (gold and 
silver currencies of India, exports 
imports, etc.), U. T., 318. 

Afghanistan, Antiquities of, i., 109. 

Agathocles, i., 27, 186; ii., 4; (locality 
of his rule), 5, 6, 7, 13, 15, 178. 

Agathocles and Diodotus, i., 27. 

„ ,, Euthydemus, i., xvi. 

Agathocleia, ii., 196. 

Agni PurSna, Value of 'Wilford’s Lists 
from, U. T., 249*. 

Albirtiul, i., 43 (Account of Kings of India) 
268 ; (Kings of Kfibul) 314 ; (Indian 
■Writing) ii., 46*, 48* ; (Indian Nu- 
merals) ii., 80; (Gupta epoch) ii., 
87 ; (Indian Cycles) tJ. T., 166. 

Abulfeda, i., 69. 

A.jmir Princes, L, 61. 

Alexander the Great, i., 24, 55. 

Alpander Bala, i., 25. 

Alikasunari, ii,, 22. 

Allahabad, Lfit, i., 41, 56, 232, 233, 
365. 

„ Decipherment of second in- 
scription on, by Dr. Mill, 

i., 232. 

Prinsep’s revised translation 
ofditto, i., 233. 


Alphabets — 

Allaha,bhd Gupta, ii., 39, 52. 
Amarfivati, etc., ii., 63. 

Aramnan, ii., 167. 

Arian, i., 176, 177, 180 ; ii., 125, 
144, et seq. 

„ general resume of, ii., 128, 147. 
„ geographical limits of, i., 204, 
,, ComparativG, table of, ii., 166. 
Bactrian (see Arian), 

Bengali, ii., 39, 52. 

Bhima, ii., 1, et seq, 

Chaldaso-PehM (see Parthian). 
Comparative table of Arian alphabets, 

li., 166. 

Devanhgari, ii., 8, 39, 52. 

Gujarfit Copper Plates, ii., 39, 52. 
Guiaxfiti (modern alphabet), ii., 52. 
Indian Pfili, ii., 8, 35, et seq, 

„ Currency of, and Geogra- 

phicalspreadofjii., 44*. 
„ Modifications of, ii., 39. 

„ Type Tables of transitions 

of, ii., 52. 

Kashmiri, ii., 52. 

Kistna, ii., 62. 

Kufic, ii., 166, 168. 

Kutila, ii., 39, 52. 

Lfit, (see Indian P§li). 

Nerbudda, ii., 62. 

P&li, old, of the Burmese, ii., 39. 

„ modem, ii., 62. 

Palmyrene, ii., 167, 168. 

Parthian, i., 11 ii., 163. 

„ sites of, ii., 164. 

Pehlvi, i., 13. 

„ modernalphabetof,i.,63 ; ii.,l70. 
Pehlvi Sassanian, extent of the use of, 

ii., 163*. 

„ „ spread of, ii., 164*. 

„ the gradations of, 

ii., 166. 

Phmnician of M. de Luynes, ii., 166. 

„ Numismatic of ditto, ii. , 1 69 . 
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Alphabets, continued— 

Pimic, of ]\[. do Luyues, ii., 167. 
Punjabi, ii., r52. 

Sfili Kin^s of SaurSLkstra, ii. 39, 52. 
Semitic, li., 168. 

Sinaitic, ii., 167. 

Syriac, 5th century, a.d., ii., 169. 

„ modern, ii., 169. 

Tclinga, ii., 52. 

Tibetan, ii., 8, 39, 52. 

'Western Caves, ii., 38, 52, 

Zend, i., 183 ; ii., 166. 

„ ' full comparative alphabet of, ii., 
170. 

Amogha, i., 203. 

Amyntas, i., 397; ii., 193. 

Ancient Hindu Coins, i., 289, 299. 
Ancient Indian weights for gold and sil- 
ver, i, 211*. 

Ancient town near Behat, discovery of, 

i., 73, 76. 

Andhra dynasty, i., 58, 61 ; U. T., 241. 
„ dominion, locality of, nneertain, 

11., 66. 

Antigonns, ii., 20, et seq. 

Antialkides, i., 126, 188, 208*, 353 ; ii., 
192. 

Antiochus, i., 49, 348, 

„ Thcos, i., 25 ; ii., 12, et seq,, 29. 
„ the Great, ii., 12, 25. 
Antimachns Theos, ii., 183. 

name associated with that 
of Biodotus, ii., 183. 
Antimachns Nikephoros, i., 189; ii., 186. 
Antiquities of Afghanistan, i,, 109. 
Anuswkra, reception of the, into Arian 
Alphabet, i., 160 ; ii., 161, 162*. 
Apollodotus, i., 38, 46, 48, 49, 55, 126, 
188, 208* ; ii., 88, 188. 
„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 
Arab Governors of Persia, Pehlvi Coins 
of, i., 64. 

Archebins, i., 353 ; ii., 193, 

Arian Nomenclature, ii., 170. 

„ character once prevalent, ii., 50. 
Armenian era, XT. T., 143. 

Airian, passage from, relating to ApoUo- 
dotus, i., 47. 

„ passage from, relating to money, 

1., 223*. 

Arsaces, i., 33. 

„ of Bactria, ii., 217. 

Arsacidse, i., 40, 41, 50, 126; IT.T.,229, 
300. ’ 

Artemidorus, ii., 187. 

Aryan Paces, ii., 61*. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, its institution 
and progress, i., 5, 15. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, resolution of, 
on resignation of J. Prinsep, ii., 218. 


Asoka, i., 40 ; ii., 5, 12, et seq, 

„ identification of Piyadasi as, ii., 
13, 18, 24. 

„ Translation of edicts of, ii., 14. 

„ Duplicate version of original 

passage in edicts regarding An- 
tiochus, ii., 15. 

„ Pemarks on edicts of, ii., 18. 

„ Prof. "Wilson’s revision of the 

triple version of edicts, ii., 16,21. 

„ Sanskrit Alphabet of; its agree- 
ment with Alphabet of Sau- 
rkshtran Coins, ii., 39. 

Aspavarma, ii., 210. 

‘ Ass Money,’ i., 341. 

Assay of bullion brought to Calcutta 
mint, U. T., 61. 

Ava monetary system, IT. T., 34. 

„ silver cakes, assay of, V. T., 61. 

Avdall, Mr., i., 362. 

Azilisas, i., 192; ii., 211. 

Azas, i., 190 ; ii., 205. 


B. 

Babington, Dr., i., 88*. 

Bactria, Coins and relies from, ii., 218. 

„ Greek Princes of, Buddhist suc- 
cession to, i., 40. 

„ resim^ of works referring to 
Kings and Coinage of,ii.,172*. 

Bactrian alphabet, discovery of, i., 178, 
362, 397; ii., 125. 
„ ,, review of, ii., 144. 

Bactrian Coins, emblems on, i., 40. 

„ „ figures on, i., 42. 

„ „ with supposed Greek in- 

scriptions, i., 185. 

„ „ new vaiieties of, from 

Masson’s drawings, i., 
352. 

„ „ of the Azes group, ii., 141. 

„ PinpiTO, destruction of, i., 38*. 
„ rh\-(-k Coin-, i„ 221. ■ 

„ Greeks, the, ii., 64. 

„ and Indo-Scythic Coins, i., 45, 
et seq., 176, 397. 

„ Kings, Coins of, i., 185-194. 

„ „ uncertain names of, on 

Coins, i., 190. 

„ „ contemporary classifica- 

tion of, ii., 174. 

„ ■ „ M. de Bartholomsei’s list 

of, ii., 174. 

„ „ Major Cunningham’s 

Table, ii., 175. 

„ „ M. Lassen’s list, ii., 176. 

„ „ Schlegel’s catalogue of, 

i., 38. 
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Bactrian Kings, full Coin catalogue of,ii., 

178 . 

„ Monarchy, Epochal and Terri- 
torial distribution 
of, ii., 171. 

„ „ Greek dynasties of, 

ii., 173. 

„ Pehlvi inscriptions on Coins, i., 
184. 

„ „ alphabet, i., 180. 

„ transcripts of Greeknames,ii.,134. 

„ type, Prinsep’s, i., 177. 

Bactro-PaK characters on vase found in 
Tope at Bimar§,n, i., 105. 

Balhara dynasty, the, i., 86. 

Barbaric Kings of Bactria, ii., 173. 
Bartholomaii, M. de, i., 28 ; (list of Bac- 
trian Kings), ii., 174. 

Bayer, i., 50. 

Bayley, Mr. E. C. (Bi-literal inscription 
(uscovered in the Kangra Hills), 

i., 159 ; (Coins of Kashmir), i., 391 ; 
(Coinage of Kings of Kangra), i., 
392. 

BeghrSim, Masson’s memoir on ancient 
Coins found at, i., 80. 

„ notes on, i., 82. 

„ memoir on, i., 344, 348. 

„ Coins collected from, in years 
1833-35, i., 350. 

Bchat, discovery of an ancient town near, 

i., 73, 76. 

„ note on Coins with supposed Greek 
inscriptions found at, i., 1 12. 

„ exhumation of a subterranean 

town at, i., 200. 

„ group of. Coins, i., 200-209. 
Benares Copper-plate inscriptions, i., 251. 
Bhilsa alphabet, application of, to Bud- 
dhist group of Coins, 

ii., 1. 

„ „ the original type of the 

Sanskrit, and its de- 
rivatives, ii., 8. 

„ inscriptions, ancient Sanskrit 

numerals in, ii., 72. 

Bhit&,ri Lht, i., 240, 365. 

„ „ grammatical mistakes in the ! 

inscriptions on, i., 241. 
Biswa, the, IT. T., 129. 

Bimar&n, Tope of, i., 105. 

Bird, Dr. (attempt to decipher writing 
on steatite vase found in Tope at 
Bimar&.n), i., 106 ; (S^h Coins), ii., 
93. 

Block-printing, application of a new 
method of, ii., 102. 

BorrodaiLe, Mr., i., 432. 

Boulderson, Mr. H. S. (Bareli inscrip- 
tion), 331. 


Brass casket from Afghdnistdn, date of, 
identical with that of the Manik- 
y5.1a stone, i., 161. 

Brass cylinder found at JclaltLb&.d, i., 105. 
British-Indian monetary system, IT. T., 1. 
„ „ weights and measures, 

U. T., 95. 

Bronze Coins of Beh&t, ii., 2. 

Brown liquid in cylinder found at Manik- 


y-^a, i., 96, 153. 
ddha, image of, froi 


Buddha, ima^e of, from K^hul, i., 136. 

„ instSlation of statue of, i., 266. 
„ religion introduced to Kashmir, 
X 3d 

Buddha era’ XT. T., 164; i., 144*; ii., 
86*, 87*. 

Buddhist succession to the Greek Princes 
of Bactria, i., 40. 

„ character of Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 200. 

„ assimilation of, to the Indo- 

Scythic Coins, i., 217. 

„ emblems on earliest Hindd 

Coins, i., 224. 

„ symbols, on the ‘panther’ Coins 

of Agathoclcs, ii., 7. 

„ Satrap Goins, ii., 223. 

Buddhist genealogies, XT. T., 287. 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, XT. T., 289. 
Budha Gupta, i., 338, 340. 

‘Bull and Horseman’ series of Coins, i., 
331. 

Burmese eras, XT. T., 166. 

Burmese chronology, XT. T., 291. 

Burn, Dr. (Kaira Tamha-Patras), i., 257, 
262 ; (Sanskrit numerals), li., 73. 
Burnes, Lieut., i., 42, 52, 90, (topes) 
165, 338. 

Bumouf, M. Eugene (note on K5rch§. 
panas), i., 53 ; (on Sarica), i., 106 ; 
(on the change of vowel orthography 
between Sanskrit and Zend), i., 129, 
135; (topes), 166, 168, 183, 221, 
406; (early Buddhist writings), ii., 
32;D. T., 240. 

Burt, Capt. (Eran pillar insermtions), i., 
248; (transcript of the iron pillar 
inscription at Dihli), i., 319. 

Bush, Col. T., ii., 188, 189, 211. 


Calondric scales, D. T., 186. 

Calliope, ii., 199. 

Caldwell, Mr. (Dr^ividian languages), ii., 
50*. 

Cast Coins, i., 215. 

Cautley, Col. Sir P. T. (on an ancient 
town discovered near Behat), i., 73, 
, 76 ; (Coins dug up at Behat), i., 200. 
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Caves of Central India, i., 41. 

„ Dr. SteveiiHon’s hiseriptions from 
^Yestern, U. T., 253. 

Central India, Coins of Ilindd Princes 
of, i., 53. 

Ceylon, ancient Coins of, i., 419. 

„ Topes of, i., 168. 

Chandra Gupta, i., 48, 49. 

„ ,, I., i.j 378. 

„ „ 11., i., 383. 

Characene, Coins of , i., 30. 

Chinese currency, D. T., 33. 
Chinese-TIhot silver money, U. T., 65. 
Chinese era, U. T., 145. 

‘Chohan* Coins, i., 301, 330. 

Christian religion in ancient times tinc- 
tured with mysteries of sun worship, 
1, 123. 

Chronological tables (Indian), IT. T., 131. 
„ „ directions for using, 

U. T., 175. 

Chronology, Indian, IT. T., 148. 

Coins— 

Ajmir, Somcswhra of, i., 330. 

Arab (Pohlvi legends), i., 62, 151. 

„ Kufic, i., 21, 151 ; ii., 117. 
Bactrian, i., 15, 29, 45, 80, 176, 185, 
352, 397; ii., 125. 

„ full catalogue of, ii., 178. 

„ and Indo-Scythic, new types 

of, i., 397. 

„ of the Azos group, ii., 141. 

Bami^n, i., 334. 

Bohat, i., 82, 200. 

Bilingual, Arian,andIndianP^Lli,i., 203. 
„ „ andGreek,i.,187,352. 

„ Indian Phli and Greek, i., 
186, 433 ; ii., 88. 

„ miscellaneous, i., 304; ii.,108. 

Brhhman^Lbhd, ii., 119. 

Buddhist, ii., 1. 

„ Satrap, ii., 223. 

Ceylon, i., 419. 

Chohhn, i., 303, 330. 

Dihli, i., 305, et seq. 

Ghaznavi, i., 333. 

Ghori, ii., 105. 

Greek, i , 7, 221, 227. 

„ Bactrian, i., 350. 

;; „ enumeration of, i., 

350. 


Gupta, i., 227, 365. 

,, gold Coins, full catalogue of, 
i., 374.377. 

„ silver ditto, ii., 94. 

Hindd, i., 53, 195, 209. 

„ ■ from Kanauj, i., 85. 

„ jSxst Kanauj series, i., 285. 

„ of Mid Age, i., 289. 

„ Muhammadan era, i., 393. 


Coins, continued — 

Hindii, imitations from the ‘ Ardokro 
typG,i., 365. 

„ „ sccondsGrics,i.,374. 

„ „ third series, i., 388. 

„ descended from the Parthian 

type, i., 402. 

Indo-Bactnan, ii , 223. 

„ Muhammadan, i., 305. 

„ Sassanian, i., 32, 402, 407, 410 ; 

ii., 106, 107. 

„ „ classified index of va- 

rieties of, ii , 107. 

Indo-Scythic, i., 41, 45, 176, 224, 351, 
398. 

„ „ new varieties of, i., 360. 

Kanau;j, i., 230, 277, 289, 395. 
Kadph'ises, i., 127. 

Kanerkos, i., 124, 126, 360. 

Kangra, i., 291, 392. 

Kashmir, i., 389-391. 

Kufic, i., 408 ; ii., 108. 

Mesopotamian, i., 32. 

Modern British-Indian, U. T., 2, et scq. 

„ local, varieties of, U. T., 64. 
Moghul, TJ. T., 46. 

Muhammadan, i., 18. 

Parthian, i., 9, 351. 

„ subordinate varieties of, ii., 
164. 

Persian (modern), ii., 104. 

Ekjput, i., 299. 

Eoman, i., 1, 19. 

Sah Kings of Gujarht, ii., 84. 

Samanta deva, i., 304, 313- 
Sassanian, 1, 12, 33, 34, 40, 120, 351. 
Saurhshtran, i., 334, 425 ; ii., 69, 84. 

„ sub-varieties of, ii., 99. 

„ legends on deciphered, i., 

425. 

Sind, Kuh&.chah of, i., 305. 

Toramina, i., 340. 

„ of Kashmir, i. 389. 

Talhah bin TaKir, ii., 118. 

Taraha, i., 295. 

Coin catalogue, ii., 178. 

„ collections, ii., 218. 

Coins collected from Beghrkm, 1834-35, 
350. 

„ found on the site of an ancient 
Hindd town near Behat, 73. 

„ of the ‘ peacock’ type, 339. 

„ of the same typo as that found by 
Lieut. Couolly at Kanauj, note 
on, 114. 

„ and relics from Bactria, ii., 218. 

„ with the ‘ Sri Hamira,’ reverse, 333. 
„ Central India (copper), U. T., 38. 

„ of Shkh ATam, symbols on, TJ. T., 
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Coins and inscriptions, utility of, TJ. T., 
219. 

Coinage of India, modem, U. T., 1, et seq. 
yj 9) dutydiUdrsfinA^s 

charge, IT.T., 9. 
„ of Muhammadan conquerors of 
Persia, i., 151. 

Coining, the introduction of the art of, 

i., 211, etseq. 

„ independent development of, in 
India, i., 219, 221. 

Colehrooke, Mr. H. T., i., 54 ; (funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindds), i., 155 ; 
(ancient Indian weights for gold 
and silver), i., 211* ; (rendering of 
Sanskrit texts of Golden Lht at 
Dihli), i., 325. 

Comparative dphahets, ii., 166. 

Connection of ancient Hindd coins with 
the Grecian or Indo-Scythic series, 

i., 196. 

Contempora^ classification of Bactiian 
KinM, ii., 174. 

ConoUy, Lieut. A., i., 19, 84, 85. 

Constantinople, era of, XT. T., 137. 

Copper Coins of India, tables of, U. T,, 
62. 

Copper plate grants found at Seoni, ii., 52. 
„ „ atBenare^i.,251. 

Court, General, i., 105 ; (description of 
ManikytiLa and its topes), i., 138 ; 
(note on Coins discovered by), i., 
141; (toes), i., 145, 147, 165*. 

Creuzer, D. (on the ^eat .festival of 
the ancient Persians), i., 123*, 133. 

Csoma de Koros, i., 38, 40, 69 ; (D5g- 
hopes of Tibet), i., 154; (funeral 
ceremonies of SSkya, L, 167*. 

Cunningham, Major, i,, 27*, 37, 56, 
95; (his claim to the titte of the 
discoverer of certain Bactrian letters, 
quoted in his own words), i.j 97*; 
98; (decipherments of inscriptions 
onManikyhlaCoins),i.,98-109 ; 135, 
136, 143; (Bactrian system of 
numeration), i., 146*, 149; (inscrip- 
tions from Tfrsufzhi), i., 164 ; (on 
topes), i, 166 ; (Sanchi topes), i., 
172* ; XT. T., 241* ; (Behat Coins), 

i., 204*; (transcript of Bhitkri 
Lht), i., 241 ; (Gupta Chronology), i., 
264*, 271, 272, 338, 377 ; (Kashmir 
Coins), i., 389 ; ii., 3 ; (criticisms on 
Wilson’s attempt to reconcile the 
dates of *the Greek Kings mentioned 
in Piyadasi’s edicts), ii., 26*; (Bhilsa 
topes), ii., 44* ; (i^eculative date of 
N&v§na), ii., 87* ; (opinion of the 
date and political position of the 
Sgh Kings of Saurhshtra), ii., 89 ; 


Cunningham, Major, continued^ 

(his unpublished plates of Coins), ii., 
144* ; (copy of Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 24*, 147 * ; (list of Bactrian 
Kin^), ii., 175; (dates of Dihli 
monarchs, 230 b.c.), D. T., 239; 
(chronology of Kashmir), U. T., 
242. 

Currencies of India (gold and silver), 
history of, XT. T., 69 ; (forced* of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak), XT. T., 71. 
Cycles, Grahaparivritti, U. T., 158. 

„ Vrihaspati-Chakra, D. T., 163. 

„ years numbered by, XT. T., 168, 

D. 

Date, conjectural, of the ManikyCila tope, 

i., 143, 160, et seq,, 174. 

Danduca inscription, i., 254. 

Days of the week and their synonymes, 
D. T., 151. 

Debased coinage of later Bactrian Kings, 

1., 191. 

D5ghopes, or Chaityas, i., 154. 
Demetrius, i., 38, 48, 49-61, 65, 187, 348; 

11., 181. 

Destruction of Bactrian empire by Tatars 
and Scythians, i., 38. 

Devhnampiya, edicts of, ii., 12, 20. 
D5v&nampiyatissa of Ceylon, i., 170. 
Dhauli inscriptions, ii., 14. 

Die-cutting, introduction of art of, into 
India, i., 55. 

Die-struck Coins, i., 216, et seq, 

Dihli pillar inscription, i., 41, 56, 233, 
319 ; ii., 13. 

„ inscription under arch of Kutb 
mosque; !., 327. 

„ ruins in old, i., 328. 

„ Coins of Path6n sovereigns of, ii., 
104. 

Dinhr, the, i., 19, 54, 246. 

Diodorus, i., 50. 

Diodotus, i., 26, 27 ; ii., 29; (Coins of), 

ii., 178. 

„ associated with Agathocles, i., 

27; il, 178. 

„ associated with Antimachus, 

ii., 183. 

Diomedes, i., 364 ; ii., 190. 

Dionysius, ii., 191. 

Dirham, i., 19. 

Dohb, Coins dug up in the, i., Il5r. 
Dr&vidian languages, ii., 50. 

Droysen, M., i., 28. 

Duncan, J onathan (Sam&th tope), i.; 17 6*. 
Dtnastio Lists— 

A’hdil Sh§hi, of Bijhpdr, D. T., 316. 
Adeva rhjas of Tuluva, etc., D. T., 278, 
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Dynastic Lists, continued — 

Aditya, V. T., 244. 

AhirsofNep^l,!!. T., 269. 

Amber, r&.nas of, TJ. T., 269. 

Andhra, D. T., 241. 

Anhnlw&ra (Gujarat), D. T., 255. 
Assam, r^jas of, JJ. T,, 273. 

Arsacidan kings of Armenia, D.T., 300. 
Atabegs of Irak, V. T., 308. 

Bahmani, of Kulbarga, U. T., 314. 
BalabM (Saur^shtra), D. T., 252- 
Balhara, i., 256. 

Bhattis (Jesalraer), D. T., 260. 
Bel&lrAjas of Kamhtk, D. T., 275. 
Bengal, rSjas of, D. T., 271. 

Berid Shkbi, of Bidar, U. T., 314. 
Bhota, U. T., 247. 

Bikaner RAj, U. T., 259. 

Brahmaputra, U. T., 273. 

Buddhist, U. T., 287. 

Ceylon, sovereigns of, TJ. T., 295. 
Chandra-vansa, XT. T. 239. 

Ch&lukya, TJ. T., 277. 

„ of the south, TJ. T., 278. 
Choh^, D. T., 247. 

„ Haravati branch of, TJ.T., 248. 

„ Bundi branch of, TJ. T., 248. 

„ Kotah branch of, D. T., 249. 

Chola, rkias of, TJ. T., 279. 

Taruki of K&ndeish, TJ. T., 314. 
Ganga-vansa, D. T., 267. 

Ghaznf, TJ. T., 305. 

Gonerdiya, TJ. T,, 244. 

Greek, in Asia, TJ. T., 299. 

Gujar&.t, kings of, TJ. T., 315. 

Gupta, i., 245, 250, 276. 

Gurha Mundala rajas, TJ. T., 261. 
Holkar family, TJ. T., 286. 

Im&d Shkhi, of Berar, TJ. T., 316. 
Indravansa, TJ. T., 273. 

Ja,mi, of Sumana, TJ. T., 313. 

Kainian, of Persia, TJ. T., 301. 
Kalabhuga, TJ. T., 277. 

Khnwa, tj . T., 240. 

Kashmir, r&jas of, D. T., 241. 

„ Musalman Kings of, TJ. T., 
247, 312. 

Kaurava, TJ. T., 243. 

Kesari-vansa, TJ. T., 266. 

Khor6.skn, governors of, TJ. T., 304. 
Kuru, TJ. T., 241. 

Kutb Sh&hi, of Golconda, TJ. T., 316. 
LabongandZimmay,chiefsof,TJ.T.,294. 
Lunar, TJ. T., 236. 

Magadh&., kings of, TJ. T., 239. 
Mahratti, D. T., 285. 

Maisur, rhjas of, TJ. T., 281. 

Malwa, rhnas of, TJ. T., 256. 

Manipur, rkjas of, TJ. T., 274. 

„ kings of, TJ, T., 315. 


Dynastic Lists, continued — 

Maurya, D. T., 240. 

Mcwar, ranas of, TJ. T., 256. 

Mughal, of Tartary, TJ. T., 308. 

Mughal sultdiis of Khorhshn, TJ. T., 

309. 

Mughtil-Tartar, of Persia, TJ. T., 309., 
Mughal emperors of Hindustan, TJ. T., 
316. 

Muhammadan khalifs, TJ. T., 302. 
Multhn, kings of, TJ. T., 315. 

Nhga or Karkota, TJ. T., 245. 

Nhyak, TJ. T., 280. 

Nephl, r0.jas of, TJ. T., 268. 

Neverit, tJ. T., 269. 

Nizhm Shhhi of Ahmaduagar, D. T., 

316. 

KizSims of IlaiderabSid, TJ. T., 317. 
Oude, nuwiibs and kings of, TJ. T., 

317. 

Paligar of Trichinapali, TJ. T., 282. 
Pandu, TJ. T., 237, 239. 

Pandyan, of Madura, TJ. T., 280. 

Pathn sultans of Hinddstan, TJ. T., 

310. 

„ „ of Bengal, D. T., 311. 

Peshdddian, of Pei'sia, TJ. T., 300. 
Rahtor (Kanauj), TJ. T., 258. 

„ (MdrwOr), TJ. T., 259. 

Saffaris (Khordskn), TJ, T., 304. 
Saisunhga, TJ. T., 240. 

Sbrndnian, of Bokhara, D. T., 304. 
Sassanian Kings of Persia, TJ. T., 
301. 

Seljdk, TJ. T., 307. 

Sharki, of Jaunpur, D. T., 312. 

Sholan, of Karnhtd, D. T., 276. . 
Sikh, of Lahore, TJ. T., 286. 

Simroun, rdjas of, TJ. T., 271. 

Sind and Tatta, kings of, D. T., 313. 
Sind, Arab governors of, 313. 

Sindhia, TJ. T., 286. 

Solar, or Surya-vansa, TJ. T., 232. 

Saft, TJ. T., 309. 

Sunaka, D. T., 240. 

Sunga, TJ. T., 240. 

Suraj-vansa rhjas, TJ. T., 267. 
Surya-vansa, tT. T., 269. 

Thherides TJ. T., 304. 

Tibet, kings of, D. T., 290. 

Tsin, of China, TJ. T., 288. 

Turcoman Ortokite princes, TJ. T., 
308. 

TJtpala, TJ. T., 245. 

Vijayanagar, rdjas of, TJ.,T., 281. 
Venkatagiri, Viuguti r&jas of, TJ. T., 
282. 

Tadova, TJ. T., 277. 

Indian, according to Perishtah, TJ. T., 
283. 
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E. 

Early Bhilsa alphabet, ii., 10. 

Egyptian era, if. T., 140. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M., i., 175*. 

Elliot, Mr. Bardoe, i., 64. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., i, 331 U. T., 283, 313. 
EUiot, Mr. W., U. T., 276. 

EUora, caves of, i., 41. 

Epoch of Shh Kings of Saurashtra, ii., 86. 
Epochal and territorial distribution of 
the Bactrian monarchy, ii., 171. 
Epochs, correction of, IJ. T., 216. 

„ fixed on astronomical data, U. T., 
217. 

„ by grants and inscriptions, TJ. T., 
219 

„ fixed on Coins, IT. T., 221, 

Eran pillar inscription, i., 248. 

Eras — 

Abraham, TJ. T., 142. 

Abyssinian, TJ. T.. 138. 

Akbar, (Ilhhi), TJ, T., 171. 

Antioch and Alexander, TJ. T., 137. 
Armenian, TJ. T., 143. 

Balabhi (see Valabbi), 

Buddha,i.3J.44* ; ii.,86* 87*) XJ.T.164. 
Burmese, U . T., 166. 

Caesarean, TJ, T., 142. 

Chinese, U. T., 145. 

Christian, TJ. T., 136. 

Constantinople, TJ. T., 137* 

Death of Alexander, Tj. T., 142. 
Dioolesian, TJ. T., 140. 

Egyptian, TJ. T., 140, 

Easli,' D. T., 168, 170. 

French revolutionary, TJ. T., 143. 
Grrecian, TJ. T., 141, 

Gupta, i., 268, et seq . ; D. T., 167. 
Jain, TJ. T., 165. 

Jalfis years, TJ. T., 172. 

Japanese, TJ. T., 147. 

Jewish, U. T., 138. 

Julian, TJ. T., 140. 

Kali-yug, TJ. T., 154. 

Muhammadan, TJ, T., 144. 

Nabonassar, TJ. T., 139. 
HewhrofNM, TJ. T., 166. 
Parasurkma, u. T., 158. 

Persian, of Tesdegird, D. T., 142. 
BAi-Abhishek of the Markthas, TJ. T., 
173. 

Skka, TJ. T., 154, 167- 
Siva-Sinh^i, D. T., 158. 

Soor of Mahkr65htra, V. T., 171, 
Spanish, TJ. T., 142. 

Sri Harsha, i., 268; ii., 87; TJ. T., 167. 
Tyre, TJ. T., 142. 

Valabhi, i., 269, 276 ; TJ. T., 158, 167. 
Vikramkditya(or Samvat),D .T, 15 7,167 . 


Eras of ancient and modern times, TJ, T., 
132, et seq. 

„ dependent on Hindi! solar year, 
U. T., 153. 

„ dependent on luni-solar year, TJ, T., 
157. 

„ derived from the Hijra, TJ. T., 168. 

„ used in India, tabular view of, 
TJ. T., 174. 

„ of ancient and modern times, TJ. T., 
132. 

'Erskine, Mr. (topes), i., 165. 

Eukratides, i., 36, 38, 48, 50, 52, 126, 
186 ; (his name and epoch nearly 
identical with those of Vikramk- 
ditya), i., 187 ; 348, 399 ; ii., 127, 
135, 184. 

Euthydemus, i., 38, 49-51, 126, 185, 
348, 398 ; (two kings of that name), 
ii., 180* ; (imitation of his Coins), i., 
30 ; (name conjoined with that of 
Agathocles), i., xvi. 

Exports and imports of bullion, TJ. T., 
41, 81, et seq.j 318. 

E. 

Factory weights of Bengal, D. T., 104. 

Fals, i., 19. 

Fasli era of the Dakhan, TJ. T., 170. 

Fatimite dynasty (Persia), inscription on 
the Coins of,^ i., 20. 

Fergusson (classification of topes), i., 
166 ; (pihli, architecture at), 328. 

Ferishtah, TJ. T., 283. 

Frsehn, Prof., i., 151 ; ii., 117. 

Freeling, Mr., i., 339, 378*, 379. 

French revolutionary era, D. T., 143. 

Funds of Government of India, TJ.T., 79*. 
„ „ conversion of 5 per 

cents., TJ.T., 86*. 

Funeral ceremonies of the Hindtis, i., 
155. 

„ „ of the Buddhists, i., 

167, et seq. 

G. 

Gadhia-Kk Paisa, h, 341. 

Gage, Mr. (on brown liquid in cylinders 
from Manikykla), i., 157. 

Gandak Lkt, figure on, i., 233. 

Gaur branch of PCila family, i., 295. 

Genealogical tables, TJ. T., 215. 

Gerard, Mr. J. G. (topes and antiquities 
of Afghknistkn), i., 109, 117, 136. 

Ghatotkacha, i., 37. 

Gndemeister Script. Arab de rebus In- 
dicis, ii., Ill*, 120*. 

Girnkrrock, Asoka inscription, ii., 18, 35. 
„ Sah inscription, ii., 55. 
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Grimlr S&,li inscription, translation of, ii., 
57 ; (observations on), ii.,^ 60. 
Gobineau, Comte A. do, bis interpreta- 
tion of Parthian legends, ii., 164*. 
Gold casket, containing supposed relics 
of SSikya Buddha, i., 108. 

„ coinages of the British Government 
in India, U.T., 72, 76*, 78*. 

„ Coins of India, table of, U. T., 43, 
et seq. 

„ and silver in India, note on rcla- 
„ „ tive value during the 

16th century, XT. T., 5. 
„ „ currencies oi, note on 

history of, IT. T., 69. 

„ „ currencies of India, 

XT. T., 318. 

Golden L&.t at Dihli, i., 324. 

Goldingham, Mr., i., 58. 

Gondophares, ii., 214. 

„ note on mention of his 
name in connection with 
the mission of St. Thomas 
to the East, ii., 214*. 
Government of India, laws regarding 
coinages, E. T., 72. 

Grecian era, XT. T., 141. 

Greek Bactrian Coins, i., 350. ■ 

„ characters on Bactrian Coins, i., 
17, 31, 40, 185. 

„ „ on Coins found at Ma- 

niky§la, i., 94. 

„ „ continuance of its use 

in K§,bul and the Pun- 
j-^ib, i., 126. 

„ Coins in cabinet of Boy. As. Soc., 

1., 7. 

„ dynasties of Bactrian monarchy, 

11., 173. 

„ inscriptions on Coins similar to 
those found at Bchat, i., 112. 

„ legends on Bactrian Coins, i., 
41. 

„ letters, combinations of, employed 
by the Parthians, i., 57. 

„ Princes of Bactria (Buddhist), suc- 
cession to the, i., 40. 

„ Princes of Bactria, succession of, 

ii., 177. 

„ Syro-Bactrian Coins, i., 350. 
Grotefend (Coins of Bactrian Kinesh 
^ ii., 181*. ^ ^ 

Guigniaut, M. (comparison of Sassanian 
and Greek mythological personages), 

i., 132; 133*. 

Gujar&.t copper-plate inscriptions, i., 252, 
254. 

„ dynasties, i., 252, et seq, ; E. T., 
252*. 

Gupta alphabet, date of, i. 248. 


Gupta dynasty, i., 245, 250, 276; ii., 69. 
„ era, AlbirCinfs observations on, i., 
268. 

„ era, determination of the, i., 270, 
276. 

„ „ schemes applicable to, i., 276 ; 

E. T., 166. 

„ Coins, i., 338, 365. 

„ „ imitations of, i„ 389. 

„ „ additions to list of, i., 366. 

„ „ (gold), revised catalogue of, 

i., 377. 

„ „ (silver), ii., 94. 

„ inscriptions on Allahdbiid Lat, 

i., 232, 

„ „ on Bfeail Lht, i., 240. 

„ „ gate at Sanchi, i., 245. 

„ „ Eran pillar, i., 248. 

„ ,, Kuhaon pillar, i., 250. 

„ „ Sri Hastinah copper- 

plates, i., 251. 

„ numerals, ii., 83*. 

Guptas, the, i., 231 et seq,, 285-288 ; 
E. T., 250. 

„ collateral documents connected 
I with, i., 252, et seq. 

„ chronology of the, i., 265*, 272, 
„ genealogy of, i., 245. 

Gumpach (Muhammadan dates), E. T., 
213. 

Gw&lior, Wilford’s list of Kings of,i., 294. 


Hall, Prof. Fitz Edward (reading of 
Gupta Coin legend), ii., 95. 

Hamira (name), i., 310 ; (title), 332. 

Hastinah Sri, i., 251. 

Haiig, Dr., ii., 108*. 

Heliocles, i., 38, 48 ; ii., 136, 182, 184. 

Hermaeus, i., 126, 192 ; ii., 199. 

Hindd Coins, i., 53. 

„ „ (emblems on), i., 58-61. 

„ „ from the ruins of Kanauj, 

i., 85. 

„ „ connection of, with the 

Grecian or Indo-Scythic 
series, i., 195, 285. 

„ „ Col. Stacy’s earliest,!., 209. 

„ „ earliest specimens of, i., 

211 . 

„ „ advances in the art of 

fabricating, i., 213, 220. 
)) ,, cast, 1 ., 215. 

„ „ die-struck, i., 216, 218. 

„ „ link, i., 227. 

„ „ first Kanauj series, i., 285. 

„ „ mediaeval, i., 289. 

„ „ in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, i , 

289. 
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Hindi! Coins in British Museum and 
East India House collec- 
tion, i., 291; 

„ „ * imitated from the ‘ Ardo- 

kro* type, L, 365. 

„ „ ' second series, i., 374. 

„ „ third series, i., 388. 

„ „ foirrth series, i., 393. 

„ „ descended from the Par- 

thian type, i., 402. 

Hindd-Muhammadan Coins, i., 303. 

Hindd system of coinage, U. T., 17. 

Hippostratus, ii., 198. 

Hodgson, Mr. (topes), i., 154, 166*; 
(early Buddhist writings), ii., 32. 

Honigberger, Dr. M., i., 90, 105*, 110 
6t seq . ; (Coin of Kadphises), i., 127. 

Huen Thsang, i., 174* ; (notice of Indian 
kingdoms),i.,264; (statue of Buddha), 
1, 266; (derivation of Indian P&li 
writing), li., 42* ; (doubts as to the 
true date of Sdkya’s death), ii., 86*. 

Hunterian cabinet at Griasgow, i., 55. 


I. 

lambulus (notice of Indian alphabets), 
ii., 11. 

Image of Buddha from Kdbul, i., 136. 
Indian weights, ancient, i., 53*. 

„ Phil and Arian legends on Coins 
dug up at Behat, i., 204, 

„ alphaoeti transitions of, ii., 52. 

„ Phli dphabets, ristmi of, ii., 35. 
„ „ modifications of the 

primitive charac- 
ter, ii., 40. 

„ „ development o^ii., 

42. 

Indian Coins, general table of, H. T., 17. 
„ coinages, history of, H. T., 69. 

„ chronological tables, TJ. T., 131, 
148, et seq, 

,, „ „ directions for 

Tismg.ir.T., 

176. 

„ luni-solar year, TJ. T., 154. 

„ cycles, IT. T., 166. 

Indo-Bactrian coins, ii., 223. 

„ Parthian dynasty, ii., 174. 

Sassanian rule.m the Panjhb, eri- 
dences of, i., 125. 

„ Coins, 1,32, 407,410; 

u., 106, 107. 

„ „ transitionalmodi- 

ficationsof,ii.ll6. 
Ihdo-Scythic Coins, i., 23, 45, 224, 351. 

„ „ „ new vaneties of, i., 

360. 


Indo-Soythian Princes of Kkbul, ii., 174. 

„ „ andParthianKin^,ii.,177. 

Indraprastha inscription, i., 56. 

Initial method of writing in In^a, ii.,47*. 
Inscriptions — 

Allahkbfid Lkt., i., 232, 365. 
Amarkvati, ii., 53*. < 

Arian, i., 97, 102, 104, 105, 142, 144, 
159, 161, 163; ii., 15,21, 147*. 
Bactrian (see Arian). 

Bareli, i., 321. 

B^kerganj, TJ. T., ,272. 

Berkr, ii., 53. 

Bhabaneswar, IT. T., i., 267*, 268*. 
Bhabra, ii., 30*. 

Bbit'^ri Mt, i., 242, 365. 

BimarSn steatite vase, i., 107. 

Brass casket from Afghhnist&n, i., 161. 
Ch&lukya dynasty, TJ. T., 278. . 
Chhatarpur, TJ. T., 264. 

Dhauli (duplicate of Gimhr), ii., 14. 
Dihh iron pillar, i., 319. 

„ golden Lfit, i., 324 ; ii., 13. 

Eran (Buddha Gupta), i., 248. 

„ (Toramhna), i., 249, 340. 
FyzkbAd, U. T., 258. 

Gkya, ii., 13. 

Gim^, ii., 13, 18. 

Bridge, ii., 55. 

Guiarfit, i., 252, 254, 257, 262 ; TJ. T., 
252*. 

Gupta, i., 232, 250, seq. 

Jalandharaj U. T., 245*. 

Jun&garh, i., 247 ; ii., 55, 69. 

Kaira Tamba-Patras, i., 259. 

Kangra, i., 159. 

Kapurdigiri, ii., 15, 21; (transcripts 
of), ii., 147*. 

Eistna, in, 53*. 

Knhkon pillar, i., 250. 

Kumbhi, TJ. T., 264. 

Kutb mosque at Dihli, i., 327. 

Kutb Minar at Dihli, i., 329. 
Maniky&la cylinder, i., 97, 98. 

„ silver disc, i., 102. 

„ slab, i., 142. 

Multai, TJ. T., 264. 

Herbudda, ii., 52. 

Orissa, D. T., 266. 

Oudipur, TJ. T., 252. 

Pglam, i., 331. 

P§Ji, i., 159; ii., 44* 

Parthian, ii., 164. 

Pehlvi, HajikbSd, ii., 108*. 

Persian, from Dihli, L, 327, 329. 
Piplianagar, TJ. T., 251*.. 

Sail Xings of Saur^shtra, ii., 55. 
Sanchi, 1 ., 245. 

Seoni, ii, 52. 

Shekhwati, TJ. T., 260. 
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Inscriptions, continued -— 

Sri Hastmali, i., 251. 

Sassanian, i., 183 ; ii., 164. 

SouthLCxn Mahratta country, IT. T., 276. 
Udaya^ri, i., 41*, 246*. 

■Wardak brass vessel, i., 162*. 
Waraugal, IT. T., 267. 

"Western caves, IT. T., 253. 

TUsufzai, i., 144. 

On muhrs of Mugbal emperors, IT. T., 
46. 

Iron L§,t at Dihli, i., 319. 

Iron age. (Kali Yuga), IT. T., 235. 

Irwin, Mr. E. V., i., 1. 

J. 

Jain eras, IT. T., 165. 

Jacob, Col. (Junlgarb. inscription), i., 
247 ; ii., 67. 

Jalds years, IT. T., 172. 

Japanese era, IT. T., 147- 
Jaquet, M., i., 401. 

JelSLl§,b&,d, tope at, i., 105, 110, et seq. 
Jewish, era, IT. T., 138. 

Jones, Sir W., i., 5. 

Junigarh, i., 247 ; ii,, 56, 57, 

Justin, i., 50. 

k:. 

K&,bul, Indo-Scytbian Princes of, ii., 174. 
Kadapbes, i., 147. 

Kadaphes Kozola, ii., 203. 

Kadphises, i., 126, 127, 142, 193, 227 j ii., 
202, 213. 

„ and Kanerkos group of Coins, 

i,, 227. 

Kaira Tamba-Patras, i., 267. 

Kanauj, Hindii Coins from the ruins of, 

i., 85. 

„ coinage, Indo-Scythic paternity 
of, 1 ., 231. 

„ P&la dynasty of, i., 395. 
Kanerki, identity of, established by in- 
scriptions on the Kanerki Coins, i., 
134. 

Kanerkos, Coins of, i., 124, 126, 142, 360. 
Kangra, coinage of the Kings of, i., 392. 
Kangra Hills, bi-literal inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. E. C. Bayley in, i., 
159, 

Kanishka, a Tartar or Sc 3 d;hic conqueror 
of Bactria, i, 38, 41, 144 ; (his date), 
i, 101 ; (name), i., 143. 

Kanwa dynasty, i., 58. 

Kashmir, Prof. Wilson’s chronological 
history of, i., 39 ; IT. T., 241. 
„ Coins of the Rijas of, i., 391. 
KHmira Vyakarana^ ii., 76. 


Kcrcher La Chine, ii., 169, 216. 
Khoja-o-ban (an ancient city H. W. of 
Bukh^ora,), Coins from, i., 30. 

Kittoe, the late Major, i., 284 ; ii., 14. 
Kodcs, i., 188, 335, 400 ; ii., 203. 

Kozola Kadaphes, ii., 203. 

Krishna, early introduction of, into the 
Hiiidd Pantheon, i., 161. 

Kshatrapa, ii., 87. 

Kufic characters of early Persian Mu- 
hammadan inscrip- 
tions, i., 21. 

„ ,, early employment of, 

in TughrO-s, i., 408. 

„ Coins, i., 151 ; ii., 115. 

Kuh^Lon pillar inscription, i., 250. 
Kum&.ra Gupta, i., 338, 384; ii., 96. 
Kumlowa, i., 317. 

Kutb mosque at Dihlf, inscriptiou under 
arch of gate of, i., 327. 

„ Minai’ at Dihli, i., 329. 

Kntila inscriptiou from Bareli., i., 321. 
Khuttugh KMn, Coins of, i., 37. 

Kutaur Kings, i., 42, 315. 

L. 

Language of Asoka edicts, ii., 31. 

„ Buddhist Scriptures, ii., 33. 
Ltt alphabet, effects of, on other descrip- 
tions of writing, i., 208*. 

„ character, i., 216. 

Lassen, Prof., i., 28, 27 0, 400 ; (application 
of the L^t alphabet to Coins), 

ii., 4 ; (Apollodotus), ii., 88 ; 
(Grseco-Bactrian and Graeco- 
Indian Kings), ii., 176. 

„ hia opinions on the epoch and rela- 

tive position of the S&,h ICings 
of Saur&shtra, ii., 88. 

Lindsay, Mr. John, i., 10, 12. 

Lindberg, M. J. C. (Palaeography of 
Arabs), ii., 169*. 

Linear measures of India, H. T., 122. 
Link Coins of the ancient Hindiis, i., 198. 
„ „ (Indo-Scythic and Hindd),i., 

227. 

Lonperier, M. A. de,i.,12 ; ii., 114*, 115*. 
Lord, Dr., ii., 126. 

Luni-solar year, Hindti, IT. T., 154, 
Lnynes, M. de (Alphabet Ph^nicien), ii., 
166. 

Lysias, i., 189 ; ii., 191. 

M. 

Macedonian and Syrian Coins, i., 24. 

„ colonists, i., 65. 

Mackenzie, Col., i., 2, 68, 74, 75, 129. 
Mahawanso, the, i., 169, 174*. 
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Mahendra Gupta, i., 387. 

Makrizi, i., 19*, 151. 

Maniky^da, Coins found at, i., 16, 30, 37, 
52, 90, 120, 147, 148, 194. 

„ topes at, i., 138. 

„ „ date of, i., 118, 122, 

150. 

„ stone, i., 141. 

„ - inscription, transcript of, i., 

145. 

„ note on tke brown Hquid 

contained in the cylinders 
from, i., 153. 

Manichsean heresy, the, i., 124, 134. 
Mann, date of, i., 222*. 

„ notices of money in, i., 218*. 
Marathas, E^ij-Abhishek era of, U. T., 
173. 

Marsden, i., 18, 151, 152 j (Kanauj gold 
Coins), i., 230, 420 ; U. T., 222. 
M5,sha, the, i., 54. 

Masson, Mr. C. (memoir on Bactrian 
Coins), i., 80, 90, 104* 105*, 132; 
(topes), i., 106, 162*, 172, 174*; 
(Kanerki Coins), i., 132; (second 
memoir on Bactrian Coins), i., 344 ; 
(third memoir), i., 348; (Bactrian 
Coins), i., 353; (Indo-Scythic), i., 
361; 393; (P&la dynasty), i., 395; 
(Indo-Sassanian), i., 405 ; (his most 
accurate eye-transcript of the Kapux- 
digiri inscription), ii., 147*. 
Mas’addi, ii., 123. 

Materials used for writing, ii., 45*. 
Mauas, L, 186, 187; ii., 200. 

Maurya dynasty, i., 58 ; ii., 69, 

Measures (linear) of India, U. T., 122. 
Magas, ii., 21, 29. 

Menander, i.. 24, 38, 46, 48, 49^ 51, 55, 
126, 187, 188, 208* 399; 

ii., 194. 

„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 
Mesopotamia, Coins of, i., 32. 

Meyendorf, Baron, i., 48. 

Mill, Eev. Dr., i., 88 ; (Allah&,b5,d 
L, 232 ; (Bhit§.r£ L§,t), i., 240, 242 ; 
ii.j 13, 97. 

Mint cities of the early Arabs, i., 64. 
Mionnet, M., i., 48. 

Mithra, intimate relation between the 
worshippers of, and the followers of 
the Vedas, i., 405. 

Mithraic Coins of Bactria and the Pun- 
jab, i., 136. 

Mithridates, i., 41, 50, 187. 

Modern native coinage, U. T., 19. 
Modem Indian Coins, symbols on, U. T., 
64. 

„ ,, „ catalogue of sym- 

bols on, XJ.T., 67. 


Moghul dynasty (Persia), Coins of,i., 20. 
Mohl, M. Jules, i., 6. 

Mohun LM’s collection of Coins, i., 299. 
Money of Lower Boman Empire super- 
seded in Persia, i., 18. 

Monograms, Greek, i., 11, 26, 55. 

„ Bactrian, full list of, ii., 

177. 

Monolith [i.e. L&t) at AUahabSid, i., 232. 
Moor’s ‘ Hindd Pantheon,* i., 116. 
Moorcroft, Mr., i., 159. 

Mordtmann, Dr., i., 12, 34, 64, 67-72 ; 

ii., 114, 115, 165*. 

‘ Mrich-chakata,’ notice of coinage in, i., 
225. 

Muhammadan coinage of Persia, i.,1 8,15 1 . 
„ Coins of the Samanta 
Deva series, i., 307. 

„ dates, U. T., 213. 

„ era, IT. T., 144, 

Muller, Max (Buddhist writings), ii., 34. 
MusalrnSn system of coinage (India), 
U. T., 19. 


M. 

Nkgari legend on Bactrian Coins, i., 37. 

„ characters on Bactrian Coins, i., 
42. 

„ characters on Hindd Coins found 
at Xanauj, i., 87. 

K5no, a title of nobility; its various in- 
terpretations, i., 130. 

NepSil, coinage of, IT. T., 31. 

Nerbndda character, ii., 52. 

Now§ir era of Nip5l, IT. T., 166. 

Fioias, ii., 188. 

Nirw§.na, or emancipation of S5kya Muni, 

i., 39. 

Norris, Mr. (discoveries of, in Arian 
palaeography), i., 97*; (admirable 
transcript of Kapnrdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 147*. 

Numeraxs — 

Arian, i., 145, 163-165. 

P&li, i., 247, 253, 256, 258, 262. 

Sanskrit, ii, 70, et seq . ; ii., 80. 

„ resume of present informa- 
tion on the subject of, ii., 84. 

Tibetan, ii., 76. 

On Coins of SSh Kings, ii., 80. 

0 . 

Ockley, ‘ Hist. Saracens,* i., 65, ^ 

Olshansen, Dr. J., i., 13, 71; ii., Ill, 
114*, 164*. 

Olympiads, the, IT. T., 134. 

Ommaney, Mr. (MnltM plates), IT. T., 
264. 
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OrigiiL and development of early Hindti 
coinages, i., 217-224. 

Orthagnes, ii., 217. 

Onseley, ‘Medals and Gems,* ii., 114*. 

P. 


Pai:ores, ii., 217. 

P&la family, i., 293. 

„ or Deva dynasty of Kananj, i., 395. 
P&lam inscription, i., 331. 

P&H characters on Bactrian Goins, ii., 5. 
„ lan^ge of the Aaoka edicts, ii., 31. 
„ alphabet, ii., 44*. 

Pana, the, i., 64. 

Pandu dynasty, i., 66. 

Pantaleon, ii., 179. 

Panjhb, Coins brought from, by Lieut. 
Bnmes, i., 23. 

Paper currency, IT. T., 71, 91. 

Parthians, the, i., 431. 

Parthian monarchy erected by Arsaces, 
i., 9. 

„ „ absorption of, in the 

Persian empire, i., 
10 . 


„ Coins, i., 9-11, 351 ; II. T., 299. 

„ „ decipherments of, U 11. 

Path&tt monarchs of i)ihli, i., 309 ; u . T., 

210 . 

‘Peacock* type, Gupta Coins of the,i., 339. 
Pehlvi alphabet, i., 63. 

„ characters, i., 13. 

„ „ on Sassanian silver 

Coin found at Ma- 
niky^, i., 94. 

„ 9 , on Indo-Sassanian 

Coins, ii., 111-116. 
„ „ extensively prevailing 

use of, in Persia in 
early times, ii., 163*. 
„ „ on Sassanian Coins, 

i., 13, 14, 34, 36. 

„ ^ Coins of Arabian Khalifr, i., 64. 
Persian monarchy, limits of its Safrapies 
in ancient times, ii., 64. 

„ era of Tezdegird, IT. T., 142. 
Persia, Muhammadan coinage of, L, 18. 
Phoenician alphabet, ii., 166. 

„ derivations from, ii., 
167. 

Philoxenes, i., 187 ; ii., 140, 187. 
Piyadasi (Asoka), ii., 13jl8. 

„ „ Prof. Wilson contests 

the identity of, ii.,24. 
„ dates of his edicts, ii., 19. 
Pliny, U. T., 241*. 

Plutarch, passage frorn^ relating to Me- 
" nante.i., 49, 17l. 

Porter, Sir U. Ker, i., 120 ; ii., 114*. 


Prasii, the, i., 48. 

Prinsep, H. T. (memoir of his brother), 
i., i. ; (‘ Historical results of recent 
discoveries in Afghanistan*),!., 143*; 
(reading of Ghazni Coin), ii., 104 ; 
(paper on Coins and relics from 
Bactriah ii., 218 

Ptolemies oi Egypt, allusion to one of, in 
Gimhr rock inscription, ii., 18. 

Punch-marked pieces of silver, the earliest 
Hindd Coins, i., 211. 

Punic writing, ii., 167. 

Pur&jias, probable date of, i., 366* ; IT. T., 
231, 234. 

„ historical value of, H. T., 234, 
249. 


E. 

Rahtor sovereign of Kanauj, i., 286, 292. 

Railways in India, sums paid on account 
of, TJ. T., 86, 319. 

Rhj Gurd, of Asam, the, i.-, 39. 

‘Rdja Tarangani,* the, i., 40. 

Rhjput Coins, imitations from a Grecian 
or Indo-Scythic model, i., 299. 

Ravenshaw, Mr., i., 64. 

Rawlinson, Col., ii., 114*, 160*, 162*. 

Regal Satraps of Saurhshtra, ii., 74. 

Regulations of Indian Government re- 

Reinaud, * if ., i.,^3,^314; ii., 48*, 80*, 
81*, 169*. 

Relics, worship of, i., 169. 

Renan, M. E., ‘ Hist. Gen. des Langues 
Sdmitiques,* ii., 146,* 169*. 

Resemblance of devices on ancient Hindd 
and Indo-Soythic Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 196. 

Riccio, i, 148. 

Rochette, M. Raoul, i., 90*, 148,401; ii., 

6 , 6 . 

Roman Empire (Lower), money of, super- 
seded in Persia, i., 18. 

„ ,, Coins of, i., 19. 

„ Coins (Ancient) in the cabinet of 
Asiatic Society, i., 1. 

„ Consular Coii^ i., 148. 

„ year, the, U. T., 133. 

Ruins of Old Dihli, i., 328« 

Rupee, prices of current, U, T., 106. 

, s. 

Sacy,M. S. de,!., 13, 120, 121; ii., 108*, 
166.* 

S6h epoch, the, ii., 86, ' 

„ inscription from GimSr, ii., 66. 

„ Kings of Saur&shtra, i., 247,* 270, 
334 ; ii., 66, et seg. 
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Siih Kings of SaurSishtra, coinage of, ii., 
85, 93. 

7 , „ „ List of, ii., 91. 

S^ikya, i., 135. 

Sikya, Ms epoch, i., 39. 

„ Sinha, 144-145*. 

„ relics of, i., 108. 

Salsette, inscriptions at, i., 41. 

Saljiik dynasty (Persia), Coins of, i. 19. 
S^Lma,nian dynasty (Persia), Coins of, i., 19. 
Samaiita-Deva series of Coins, i., 304. 
Samudra G-upta, i., 380. 

Samvat era, erroneous equation of, TJ. T., 
223. 


Sanak§,nika, i., 247*. 

SanoM topes, employed simply as deposi- 
toiies of relics, i., 172. 

„ (Bhilsa), inscription on the gate 
of, i., 245. 

Sangr&,ma Sinha of Mewar, i., 298. 
Sanskrit, vowel orthography of, i. 129. 

„ numerals, ancient, ii., 70, et seq. 
, , in the Bhilsa iuscriptions, i., 72. 

Sapor II., i., 121. - 
Sasan, ii., 216. 

Sassanidse, i., 126, 238, 275; ii., 176; 
IT. T., 301. 

Sassanian Coins, i., 12, 33, et seq . ; 67, 
94, 96, 120, 351. 

„ „ Pehlvi, ii., 164. 

Satrap, ii., 64. ^ 

„ numerals similar in form to ori- 
ginal Arian letters, ii., 83. 
Saulcy, M. de, i., 19*. 

Saurkshtra Coins, i. 334, et seq,, ^25; ii. 
69. 


„ „ imitated from the 

Greek, i., 335. 

„ „ legends on deciphered, 

1., 338, 425. 

„ elected sovereigns of, i., 429. 

„ regal Satraps of, ii., 74. 
Schlegel, Prof., i., 42; (later Bactrian 
Kings), i., 47, et seq., 127. 

Scythian characteristics of DrStvidian 
idioms, ii., 51*. 

„ lai^uagc, its influence in 
Lidia, u., 50*. 

Scythio characters, ii., 108, et seq. 

Scott, Dr. (decipherments of Parthian 
Coins), i., 12; (on inscriptions on 
Mesopotamian Coins) ,i. 32 ; ii.,165*. 
Seals,antique ruhy,foundat Shork6t,i.,36, 
„ Sassanian, ii., 163*. ^ 

Seignorage, or duty, on coinage, D. T., 8. 
Seleucidse, the supremacy of, in Ariana, 
indicated by device on Coin 
of Antiochus II., i., 25. 

„ dynastic lists, U. T., 299. 
Sclcucus, i., 48; ii., 29. 


Semitic character, possible influence of, 
on the P&i, ii., 49. 

„ alphabets, type table of, ii., 168. 

Seoul copper plate grants, ii., 52, 

Shhh, first occurrence of the term on 
Persian Coins, i., 20. 

Shorkdt, Coins and antique ruby seal 
found at, i., 36. 

Siganfu, Nestorian monument at, ii., 
169. 

Silver Coins of India, table of, U. T., 52. 

Skanda Gupta, i., 247, 250, 338, 386 ; 

ii., 97. 

Smith, Capt. E., i., 75 ; (AUahkhAd L&.t), 
i 232. 

Solar year, Hmdti, IT. T., 148. 

Soor era of, Mah&rhshtra, IT, T., 171. 

Soter Megas, ii., 213. 

Spalagadames, ii., 204. 

Spalahorcs, ii., 203. 

Spalirises, ii., 204, 205. 

Spalyrios, ii., 205. 

Spanish ora, IT. T., 142. 

Spartianus -®lius, ii., 216*. 

Spiegel, Huzwarish Grammar, ii., 108*, 
112* ; (readings of Pehlvi Coins), 

ii., 112*. 

Speir, Mrs., i., 109 ; ii., 3. 

Sri Guptas Coin, ii., 94. 

‘ Sri Hamirah’ Coins, i., 332. 

Sri Harsha era, ii., 87, 

Sri Hastinah, copper plate grants of, i., 
251. 

Stacy, Major, i., 84; (note on Coins), i., 
112; (Hindti Coins), i., 196; (ear- 
liest Hindti Coins), i., 209; (Eaj- 
put Coins), i., 300; 339, 342; ii., 3. 

Steatite vase found in tope at Bimarfln, 
inscription on, i., lOf. 

Standard, monetary, under Akbar, IT. T., 

71. 

„ „ under East India 

Company, IT. T., 

72. 

Sterling, Mr. A., i., 41. 

Steuart, Sir James (on Coin in Bengal), 
IT. T., 73*. 

Stevenson, Dr., i., 103 ; ii., 2 ; (relative 
position of Brhhmans and Buddhists 
in early times), ii., 45* ; (ancient 
Sanskrit numerals), ii., 81, et seq . ; 
(inscriptions in Western caves), 
D. T., 253. 

Strabo, i., 49. 

Strato, i., '208* ; ii., 196. 

St. Hilaire, M. Barthelmy (note on deri- 
vation of Phil writing), ii., 43*. 

St. Thomas, mission to Indian King 
Gondopherus, ii., 214*. 

Sub-Abdagases Sasan, ii., 216. 
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SuTi&.runpTir, Bactrian Coins found at, 
i., 208*. 

Su-IIermEeus, ii., 200. 

Sun, as an emblem on Persian Coins, i., 

20 . 

„ adopted by tbo Hindtis, after the 
Persians, as the representation of 
Divine Power, i., 124. 

„ worship of, indications of, in in- 
scriptions on Kancrki Coins, i., 
134. 

„ image of, on Hindd Coins, i., 142, 
147. 

Sunga dynasty, the, i., 58 ; IT. T., 240. 

Sutlej, Coins brought from, by Capt. 
Wade, i., 24. 

Suvarna, the, i., 54. 

Swiney, Dr., i., 45, 51, 52, 58, 61, 116. 

Sykes, Ool. (language of early Buddhist 
writings\ ii., 34 ; (statistical tables), 
IT. T., 80*, 84. 

Symbols, etc., on modern Indian Coins, 
U. T., 64. 


T. 

Tables— 

Ahargana Chandramana, or lunar solar 
periods, XT. T., 186. 

Ava silver cakes, assay of, XT. T., 61. 
Bauddha Theogony, tj. T., 229. 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, XT. T., 
289. 

Bullion imported, exported, and minted, 
U. T., 41, 318, 

„ brought to Calcutta mint, 
assay of, XT. T., 61. 

Burmese chronology, XT. T., 291, 
Calendric scales, U. T., 185. 

Christian ordinary solar year, XT. T., 
191. 

Coinages of Calcutta mint from 1801-2 
to 1832-3, D. T., 80, 

Commercial weights of India and Asia, 
compared with avoirdupois sys- 
tem, D. T., 115, 

Comparison of the Tol§. and Man with 
troy weights, XT. T., 98. 
Comparative, of copper Coins, XT, T., 
62. 

English and Indian assay weights, 
XT. T., 97. 

ExchM^ of Sikkh rupee in shillings, 

Exchanges^England and India), XT. T., 
13. 

„ Spain and America and 

India, D'. T., 15. 

„ India and France, XT. T., 


Tables, contmued — 

Exports and imports of bullion, XT. T., 
41, 81, et seq., 318. 

For mutual conversion of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay mans, XT. T., 
108. 

For converting sers and chathks into 
decimals of a man, D. T., 108. 

For the mutual conversion of. tolhs 
and pounds troy, U. T., 99. 

For converting new Bazar mans, etc., 
into avoirdupois pounds and 
decimals, XT. T., 101. 

For conversion of mans into tons, cwts., 
and lbs., XT. T., 102. 

For converting avoirdupois weights 
into British Indian weights, XT.T., 
102 . 

For mutual conversion of tolhs and old 
sikkh weights of Bengal, XT. T., 
103. 

For conversion of Bengal factory 
weights into new standard mans 
and decimals, D. T., 105. 

For pouversion of values in current 
rupees into their equivalents in 
sikkh rupees, XT. T., 106. 

For reducing Anhs and Phis into 
decimal parts of a rupee, XT. T., 12. 

Gaz measures, XT. T., 123. 

Genealogical, D. T., 215. 

Gold Coins of India, XT. T., 43, 50. 

Gold bullion, assayproducc of, XT. T., 11. 

Gold muhrs in sovereigns and shillings, 
U. T., 15. 

Gold and silver coined in the three 
Presidencies Prom 
1833-34 to 1854- 


^ 55, XT. T., 81. 

„ „ imports and exports 

of, from 1813-14 
to 1853-54, XT. T., 
82 ; from 1854-55 
to 1856-57, 318. 

Hindd Theogony, D. T., 227. 

„ Sidereal calendar, D. T,, 189, 
201 . 

„ „ „ directions for 

using, XT. T., 
176. 


„ „ „ epochs of,XT.T. 

188. 

„ luni-solar calendar, XT.T. 187,207. 
„ „ „ directions for 

using, XT. T., 
177. 

Hindiis, chronological eras of, show- 
ing correspondence with European 
dates, XT. T., 21. 

Hijra, general table of, XT. T. 192. 
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Tables, contmmd — 

Hijra and JnKan and Gregorian Cal- 
lendars, correspond- 
ence between, XJ. T., 
193. 

„ directions for using, 
U, T., 175. 

Indian Coins, general table of, IT. T., 
17. . 

„ weights, U. T., 109. 

„ „ origin of, H. T., 111. 

„ planetary systems, general view 
of, U. T., 153. 

Jovian cycle (Vrihaspati-Chatra),IJ.T., 
163. 

Linear and sq^uare measures, H. T., 
127. 

Muhammadan lunar years, IT. T., 
185. 

Months, signs, etc., order and names 
of, in Sanslcrit, Hindu, and Tamil, 
H. T., 150. 

PamSinic genealogies, U. T. 231. 
Eailways m India, sums paid on ac- 
count of, H. T., 86, 319. 

Silver Coins of India, XT. T., 52. 

„ coinage in provincial mints of 
India, XT. T., 81. 

„ bullion, assay produce of, XT. T., 

10 , 88 . 

Solar Ahargana, XT. T., 188. 
Vrihaspati-Chakra, or 60 years cycle 
of Jupiter, XT. T., 163. 

To find the first day of the week for any 
date from 5,000 b.c. to 2,700 a.d., 
XT. T., 190. 

Talhah bin Tahir, Coins of, ii., 118. 
Tamba-Patras, Dr. Burn’s, i., 262. 
Telephus, ii., 198. 

Theodotus I., i., 38. 

„ II., i., 38. 

Tibetan calendar, XT. T., 160, 

„ numerals, ii., 76. 

Tod, Col.,-i., 2, 9, 41, 47-49, 55, 56, 82 ; 
(observations on Coins found at Ka- 
nauj), i., 86, et seq . ; 116 ; (Parthian 
origin of Bactriankingdom ) , i., 127*; 
(Hindu Coins), i., 198 j (historical 
data— Gujar§.t),i., 253; (pre-reqm- 
sites for understanding Indian his- 
tory), ii., 67. 

Topes, Maniky^a, excavation of, i., 93, 
171. 

„ of Afghanistan, i., 109. 

„ Benares, i., 175. 

„ Bimaran, in Ceylon, i., 105, 

169. 

„ Jelaiabad, i., 105. 

„ Kohwat, i., 162*. 

„ Sanchi, i., 171, 172. 


Topes, * Commandment,’ at Dhauli, i., 
166*. 

„ their objects, i., 154. 

„ the sites of cinerary sepulture, i., 
167. 

„ used to enshrine sacred relics, i., 
171. 

„ supplementary note on, i., 165. 

„ classification of, i., 166. 

„ archaeology of, i., 175. 

Toramhna, i., 248, 249, 339. 

Travels of Huon-Thsang, i., 265. 
Trebeck, Mr. (on topes), i., 157. 

Tregear, Mr., i., 336. 

Trogus Pompeius, i., 49, 50. 

Troyer, M. (on chronology of Kings of 
Kashmir), XT. T._, 242. 

‘ Tughras’ on Coins, i., 409. 

Tumour, Hon.Mr. (Buddhistfuneral cere- 
monies), i., 167,' 168, 419 ; (identifi- 
cation of Piyadasi as Asoka), ii,, 13. 
Type Tables op Alphabets— 
Bactrian, ii., 128. 

Pehlvi, i., 63 ; il., 170. 

Sanskrit, ii., 10. 

Semitic, ii., 168. 

Zend, ii., 170. 

Tyre, era of, XT. T., 142. 

Tytler, Dr. E., cabmet of Coins, i., 2. 


XJ. 

XTdayagiri, i., 247*. 

XTnadpWrus,i.,126, 192; (Gondophares), 
ii., 214. 


Y. 

Yaillant, i., 362. 

Valabhi or Balh&xa dynasty, i., 256, et 

„ era^etc., i., 269, 276 ; XT. T., 167. 
Yar^as, Indo-Scythic tribe of the, i., 

29J* 

Yar&ha temple, Toramfina’s inscription 
on, at Eran, i., 248, 340. 

Yarka Deva, Coin of, i., 42. 

Yentura, General, coUection of Coins, i., 
24, 52 ; (Coins and relics from Ma- 
niky&la), i., 90 ; (remarks on relics 
found by), i., 118, 147, 153, 154. 
Yikramfiditya, i., 187 ; XT. T., 223, 249*, 
250*. 

„ his era, XT. T., 157. 
Yincent, Dr., i., 432 ; ii., 11. 

Yisarga, the, ii., 75. 

Yisconti, i., 48. 

Yishnu-Deva, Coin of, ii., 2. 

Yonones, ii., 203, 204. 
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W. 

'Wade, Capt., coins brought from the 
Sutlej by, i., 24, 58 ; (letter from, 
relating to Manikyhla Coins), i., 91, 
92. 

Wardalc brass vessel, i., 104, 108. 

j, „ „ inscription on, i., 

162. 

Wathen, Mr. (Gujarat copper plate 
inscriptions), i., 252 ; (Valabhi 
dynasty), i , 256. 

Weber, Dr., i., 435* ; (Phoenician deriva- 
tion of Indian alphabet), ii., 42 ; 
(Indian method of writing, as indi- 
cated by terms employed to desig- 
nate the act), ii., 46*. 

Weight- and Assay of modern Anglo- 
Indian Coins, U. T., 5. 

Weights, ancient Indian, i., 211*. 

„ modern Indian, general table 

of, D. T., 109. 

„ and measures Sir H. M. Elliots’, 

JJ. T. 95. 

„ and measures, British-Indian, 

U. T., 95, 

Westergaard, M. (Junhgarh inscription), 
i., 247 ; ii., 16, (Bundehesh) 108*. 

Wilford, Major, i., 41, 54; 61, 123, 132 
(Andhra Princes), ii., 66; IJ. T., 
241 ; (value of his lists from the 
Agni Purana), XT, T., 249*; (his 
speculations on Vikramhditya), 
D. T., 250*. 

Williams’ P§lf Alphabets ii., 52*. 

Wilkins, Dr., i., 87. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., i., 4, 16, 27, 39- 
42; (ancient Indian currency), i., 
53, 58, 61, 80, 105, 106, 135; 
(topes), i., 154, 165, 168, 173; 
(site of ancient city of Behat), i., 
200 ; (development of coinage among 
the early Hindds), i., 221; (date 
of Manu), i., 222* ; (notices of an- 


AYilson, Prof. 11. If., conthmed — 

cient coinages Irom Sanskrit au- 
thors), i., 225* ; (translation of 
Sri Ilastinah copper plates), i., 
251 ; (Gupta epoch), i., 270; 

(probable date of the Purhnas), i., 
366*; D. T., 231, 234; (Andhra 
dynasty), IT. T., 241 ; (revision 
of Asoka’s cdi(!ts), ii., 15, et seq , ; 
(contests the identity of Piyadasi 
with Asoka), ii., 24 ; (language of 
the Asoka edicts), ii., 31 ; compara- 
tive antiquity of th: ".sc of Sanskrit 
and Phil) , ii., 33 ; (revised translation 
of Shh inscription on Girnar rock), 
ii., 67; (Shh Kings of GujarCLt)^ ii., 
87; U. T., 222; (Varma Inscrip- 
tion, U. T., 245. 

Wilson, Ecv. Dr. (facsimiles of rock in- 
scriptions at Junhgarli), ii., 13; 
(account of Jiinagarn), ii., 56. 

Works on Bactrian numismatics, ii., 
172*. 

Writing, methods of, ii., 45. 

„ varieties current in India in the 
eleventh century, ii., 48*. 


Y. 

Yona (or Yavana) Phja, ii., 15, 18, 60, 
61. 


Z. 

Zend, i., 183 ; ii., 166. 

„ alphabet, ii., 170. 

„ vowel orthography of, i., 129. 
Zeionisas, ii., 210. 

Zodiac, signs of, introduced as emblems 
on Persian Coins, i., 20. 

Zoilus, ii., 190. 
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